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ORDER OF REFERENCE 


Monpay, 20th February, 1928. 


Ordered,—That the Immigration Act and regulations thereunder, and the 
reneral subject of Immigration, including the work of the Department of Immi- 
rration and Colonization, be referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Solonization for consideration and report. 


Attest. 
ARTHUR BEAUCHESNE, 
Clerk of the House. 
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REPORT 


SELECT STANDING COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND 
COLONIZATION REPORT 


Hovust or CoMMONS, 
Wepnespay, June 6, 1928. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization begs leave 
to present its Tenth Report as follows:— 


Pursuant to an Order of Reference dated Monday, February 20, 1928, your 
Committee took into its consideration the Immigration Act and Regulations 
thereunder, and the general subject of immigration, including the work of the 
Department of Immigration and Colonization. 

~ Your Committee has held thirty-six sittings and has called before it the 
following twenty-nine witnesses, namely :— 

Hon. Robert Forke, Minister of Immigration and Colonization. 

W. J. Egan, Deputy Minister of Immigration. 

A. L. Jolliffe, Commissioner, Department of Immigration. 

Dr. J. A. Amyot, Deputy Minister, Department of Health. 

Dr. D. A. Clark, Assistant Deputy Minister, Department of Health. 

W. J. Black, Director of Colonization, Canadian National Railways. 

J.S. Dennis, Director of Colonization, Canadian Pacific Railway Company. 

J. N. K. Macalister, Assistant Director of Colonization, Canadian Pacific 

Railway Company. 
Sir Henry Thornton, President, Canadian National Railways. 
HK. W. Beatty, President, Canadian Pacific Railway Company. 
Canon Vernon, Church of England. 
Canon Burd, Church of England, Saskatchewan Synod. 
Miss Gertrude Childs, Secretary of the Social Welfare Commission of 
Winnipeg. 

Sir Joseph Flavelle, Toronto. 

Albert Chamberlain, President, British Welcome and Welfare League of 
Toronto. 

Hugh Farthing, Representative of the British Empire League of Canada. 

Professor H. Barton, Dean of the Faculty of Agriculture, McGill. 

Hon. George Langley, Regina. 

Miss M. E. Mackie, former Immigration and Colonization workcr. 

C. A. Magrath, Toronto. 

Col. James Stibbard, of the British Permanent Forces. 

Col. T. R. Tudge, of the Salvation Army. 

Staff-Captain Owen Culshaw, of the Salvation Army. 

M. J. Coldwell, Regina. 

Hon. Mr. Manion, M.P. 

Hon. E. J. McMurray, Winnipeg. 

M. N. Campbell, M.P. 

Lieut.-Col Cecil G. Williams, of the Navy League. 

George H. Corbett, representing several Social Service Welfare Societies of 

Montreal. 


In addition to hearing the foregoing witnesses your Committee took under 
consideration resolutions and petitions submitted by various organizations 
throughout the country. 
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Your Committee begs leave to report its conclusions and recommendations 
as follows, namely :— 


CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH CITIZENS OF VARIOUS COUNTRIES 
ARE ADMITTED TO CANADA 


The Committee is convinced that there is considerable misapprehension 
and lack of information regarding conditions on which persons from different 
parts of the world are admitted to Canada. In order to remove this misappre- 
hension and to have a clear background on which to base any recommendation, 
the Committee gives the following brief summary. 


British. 

1. All British subjects from the United Kingdom or from any of the British 
Dominions are eligible to enter Canada, provided they are sound mentally and 
physica!ly and in a position to maintain themselves until employment can be 
secured. 

No passport is required. 

The passage rate for immigrants from the British Isles generally is $91.25. 

2. British agricultural workers are specially encouraged by the establish- 
ment of a low rate of $9.73 at the instance of the Canadian Government. 

3. British domestic workers are also provided for at the same rate as agri- 
cultural workers and in special cases even this small amount is advanced as a 
loan. : 

4. Families of British agricultural workers who have already emigrated to 
Canada are given the benefit of the special rate of $9.73 for adults and free 
passage to all children under seventeen. In this case, also, loans are made in 
special cases to provide for the transportation of such families. 

5. British children over fourteen and under seventeen who are brought into 
Canada under the auspices of certain juvenile societies, have their passages 
paid; and an additional amount is paid to such societies to cover the railroad 
fares and incidental expenses of such children. 

6. British boys over fourteen and under seventeen years of age, emigrating 
to Canada to approved farm homes, receive free passage to their destination. 


Northern European Countries—( Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Finland, Germany, 
Switzerland, Holland, Belgium and France) 


Any subjects or citizens of these countries are eligible for entry to Canada 
provided they are sound mentally and physically and are in a position to main- 
tain themselves until employment can be secured. 

These people are required to have passports. 

The average minimum ocean rate is approximately $120. 

No special rate or assistance of any kind is given by the Canadian Govern- 
ment to subjects or citizens of these countries. 


Central and Southern European Countries—(Austria, Hungary, Poland, Rou- 
mania, Iathuania, Esthonia, Latvia, Bulgaria, Jugo-Slavia, Czecho- 
Slovakia} 


Only agricultural workers, domestic servants or those within a prescribed 
degree of relationship to residents already legally admitted to Canada are per- 
mitted to come in from these countries. Special exceptions may be made in 
cases in which the Minister of Immigration is satisfied that their labour or ser- 
vice is required in Canada. 
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These people are required to have passports. 

The average minimum ocean rate is approximately $135. 

No special rate or assistance of any kind is given by the Canadian Govern- 
ment to subjects or citizens of these countries. 


United States. 


All citizens of the United States are eligible to emigrate to Canada provided 
they are sound mentally and physically and in a position to maintain themselves 
until employment can be secured. 

No passport is required. 

From the above it will be seen that emigrants from the United Kingdom 
stand in a specially favourable position as compared with emigrants from Con- 
tinental countries, not only with regard to general passage rates but particularly 
with respect to the very greatly reduced rates given to agricultural and domestic 
workers from the United Kingdom. 

For the further encouragement of British immigration the following Schemes 
for land settlement should be noted:— 


3,000 Family Scheme 


British families have been brought out to Canada at a special steamship 
rate, and are located by the Canadian Government on vacant soldier settle- 
ment lands. The British Government supplies to each such family a maximum 
of $1,500 cash for stock and equipment. All repayments are made by the settler 
for the price of the farm and for the stock and equipment loan, in equal yearly 
instalments, during a period of twenty-five years at the low interest rate of 5 
per cent. The Canadian Government provides additional assistance by way of 
selection, settlement and supervision, free of charge. 


British-Dominion-Provincial Land Settlement Scheme 


Under this Scheme the Provincial Government provides the farm. The Brit- 
ish Government supplies $1,500 for stock and equipment. The Canadian Gov- 
ernment recruits the settler and provides settlement and supervision, free of 
charge, and, in addition, shares on a 50-50 basis any loss on account of stock and 
equipment. In the event of the default of a settler within the first two years 
the loss of interest on account of the purchase price of the land is shared on the 
following basis:— 


Per cent. 
eee REIN 8 9 wt poy em fai - (jaye: oe See) er ije ee ODO 
Dominion if Me ee ee Neg p20 
British es er eee 50 


This Scheme has already been adopted by two of the Provinces and negotia- 
tions are now being carried on with another province. 


Training and Placement of British Boys in Farm Homes 


Selected boys are given free passage from the United Kingdom to Canada, 
and institutions known as “‘training farms” are established by several provinces 
for receiving these British boys and distributing them among approved farm 
homes. The Dominion and Provincial Governments each contribute $10 per boy 
towards the operation of the farm, and the British Government makes a grant of 
$20 for the same purpose. 


Land Settlement for British Boys. 


The object is to establish on farms of their own, British boys who have come 
to Canada, and who have acquired the necessary experience in farm work, and 
who have each saved $500. Under this Scheme the British Government loans 
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$1,250, the Dominion Government $1,000, the Provincial Government $250 and 
these loans, with the boy’s savings, aggregate $3,000 which is available for his 
settlement on the farm. 


To indicate the importance of this work the British and Canadian Govern- 
ments have entered into an agreement to spend $5,000,000 during the next ten 
years in making such loans. 


As illustrating the special efforts put forward to encourage British immigra- 
tion, the evidence shows that the Canadian Department of Immigration spends 
in this work $16.67 for each British immigrant as compared with an average cost 
of 11 cents per head for immigrants from the Continental countries. 


The Committee heard evidence in detail respecting the organization of the 
Department of Immigration and concerning all phases of its activities as carried 
on both separately and in conjunction with many governmental and voluntary 
organizations, and in relation thereto the Committee makes the following recom- 
mendation and suggestions. 


Federal Responsibility. 


In the opinion of the Committee the responsibility and control of the selec- 
tion of immigrants, no matter by whom recruited must rest solely and exclusively 
with the Government of Canada. 


Provincial Co-operation. 


The Committee recommends that special efforts be now made to extend the 
field of activity of the Provincial Authorities particularly in the matter of place- 
ment, settlement and supervision of immigrants, and that, with this in view, the 
Federal Government consider contributing to defray the cost of Provincial co- 
operation for that purpose. 


Medical Examination 


There have been complaints about the new system of medical inspection 
under which Canadian doctors conduct the medical examination of prospective 
immigrants in the United Kingdom. It appears that this new system was 
inaugurated as a result of representations made to the Department of Immi- 
gration by steamship companies, by Provincial Governments, by the Dominion 
Council of Health, and by other Social Service Organizations. 


Several reasons were urged in favour of the change: 


1. Great hardship was imposed on the immigrant who had been passed 
by the medical inspectors in the United Kingdom and then upon 
coming to Canada was subsequently rejected on arrival or after 
admission. 


2. A large number of deportations have taken place on account of the 
mental or physical unfitness of those who had been passed as mentally 
and physically fit before leaving the United Kingdom. 


3. The proportions of immigrants committed to mental institutions in 
Canada has been excessive. 


The new system affords free medical examination of prospective immigrants 
by Canadian doctors before they take passage for Canada. Twenty-one Cana- 
dian doctors and forty-five Roster doctors are conducting medical inspection 
in the British Isles, and there are 332 centres where medical examinations are 
conducted, and, in addition, special provisions are made for medical examina- 
tion in isolated communities. 
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On the Continent there are seven Canadian doctors whose work is con- 
fined to examining all emigrants at the continental ports of embarkation. 
Previous to this examination by Canadian doctors the Continental emigrant 
is subjected to a medical examination near his home under the auspices of the 
steamship company. Quarantine, fumigation and other precautions are exacted 
at the Continental ports of embarkation in addition to the medical examination 
by the Canadian doctor. 

The suggestion was made that the volume of emigration from the British 
Isles to Canada wes being reduced by the new medical arrangement, but the 
evidence shows that there has been a greater decrease in emigration from the 
British Isles to the other Overseas Dominions and to the United States. 

The committee was impressed with the fact that the medical officers to 
whom is entrusted the medical examination of intending emigrants have a 
serious responsibility to Canada, not only to the Federal government but also 
to the provinces. It is their duty to ascertain that intending emigrants are 
physically and mentally fit to take their places and do their share as Canadian 
citizens. In this connection, and more particularly with regard to emigration 
from the Continent of Europe the Committee quotes the resolution passed by 
the Social Service Council of Canada at its meeting recently held in Montreal 
as follows: ; 

“The Social Service Council of Canada having in mind the burden now 
laid on the various provinces of Canada in providing for the idiots and the 
insene, and the unfortunate results of admission into this country of the moron 
and feeble minded, desires to urge upon the Federal government a continued 
and strict adherence to the provisions of the Immigration Act, in order that the 
door may not be open for the entrance of these types of prohibited undesir- 
ables.” 


Owing to the present arrangements a considerable amotnt of misunder- 
standing and dissatisfaction has arisen during the transition period. Certain 
objections were mentioned by witnesses, some of which have already been 
remedied. ‘The present system of medical examination in the British Isles 
was inaugurated primarily for the benefit and protection of the British immi- 
grant. The Department of Immigration and the Department of Health should, 
it is considered, make the most exhaustive efforts to see that the new system 
is perfected so as to eliminate, as far as possible, inconvenience, delay and 
expense to the prospective immigrant, and to dispel the idea thet there is any 
intention, on the part of the Canadian government, to restrict or hinder the 
coming to Canada of British subjects. For this purpose the committee recom- 
mends that the present system would be improved and that it would obviate 
delay and inconvenience to the prospective emigrant, especiclly those who 
reside in the rural districts of the British Isles if the examinations were made 
by British local doctors paid by, and under the supervision and control of, the 
Canadian medical authorities, who should be located at convenient centres of 
population. 


SPECIAL PASSAGE RATES FOR BRITISH SETTLERS 
1. ’Teen Age. 


The Committee approves of all previots efforts to promote and encourage 
‘teen age immigration from Great Britain and recommends that the «ge limit 
for boy imigrants be extended to boys 14 to 19 years of age, both inclusive. 


2. Domestics. 


That the arrangements now in effect for the movement of domestics from 
the United Kingdom to Canada be continued. 
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3. Family Re-union. 


That measures be taken to extend the assisted passage privileges to the 
families of immigrants from Great Britain who are now in Canada and who 
have so far established themselves as to have a reasonable prospect of being 
able to support their families in this country. 


4. Reduction in Ocean Rates for all British Immigrants. 


That measures be taken at an early date to arrange a conference between 
the Federal and British Governments and the Atlantic Steamship Companies 
with the object of obtaining a reduction in ocean rates to British immigrants 
to approximately £10. 


Railway Rates for Canadian Landseekers 


The committee also recommends that measures be taken to ascertain 
whether the railways will restore the Home Seekers rates in effect prior to the 
war, making such rates effective East bound as well as West bound. 


Land Settlement 


1. The committee having heard the evidence in connection with the experi- 
ment of the 3,000 Family Settlement Scheme, now almost completed, recom- 
mends that time be given to test this form of land settlement before embarking 
upon extended schemes of this character. 


2. The committee approves of the extension to other provinces of the tri- 
partite agreement with the British, Federal and Provincial governments for the 
encouragement of Land Settlement by the British immigrant. 


3. The committee recommends, subject to the completion of satisfactory 
arrangements with governments of the provinces, that assistance equal to that 
given by the British government to British emigrant boys be extended by the 
government of Canada to the Canadian youth who are trained in agriculture. 


Letters of Assurance of Employment. (“Permits”—so called) 


Your committee recommends that letters of assurance of employment shall 
state the names, addresses, occupations and nationality of the persons to be 
admitted and that an annual return be made by the Minister of Immigration 
to parliament within thirty days of its meeting, giving particulars of all such 
letters, showing the names of persons so admitted, their addresses, occupation 
and nationality, the names and addresses of the persons who made the applica- 
tion for each such admission and of any other person who endorsed or made 
favourable representations in support of such application. 


RAILWAYS’ CONTINENTAL AGREEMENT 


There was in the evidence, considerable criticism of certain features of 
the Railways’ Agreement. The Committee has some doubt as to the desirability 
of giving to the Railways special authority to recruit immigrants, but as certain 
restrictions were imposed in connection with the renewal of the Agreement in 
October, 1927, the Committee is of the opinion that, in order to ascertain the 
results of its operation under the new conditions, the present Agreement might 
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be continued according to its terms, but with this exception—that the system 
of nominations of immigrants from non-preferred countries under the Railways’ 
Agreement should be confined forthwith to the following degrees of relationship: 
father or mother, husband or wife, son or daughter, brother or sister—of any 
individual who is now engaged in farming in Canada, and further that the 
existing Railways’ Agreement should not be renewed in its present form. 


INCREASING EMPLOYMENT 


Your committee would also recommend that the government make an 
intensive and comprehensive study of the possibilities of increasing industrial 
and agricultural development in Canada with a view to attracting capital and 
providing wider and increased opportunities for employment not only for our 
own people, but for prospective immigrants, 

Your Committee recommends that 1,500 copies in English and 500 copies 
in French of the minutes of evidence and of this report, be printed in Blue 
Book form, and that standing order 64 be suspended in relation thereto. 

A copy of the Minutes of Procedure and Evidence is appended hereto for 
information of the House. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Wah. KAY: 
Chairman. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Hcusrt oF COMMONS, 
TuHurspay, March 8, 1928. 


The committee came to order at 11 a.m., Mr. Kay, the chairman, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Anderson, Arthurs, Bancroft, Benoit, Bouchard, 
Boys, Brown, Cahan, Campbell, Carmichael, Casgrain, Charters, Coote, Desco- 
teaux, Donnelly, Dubuc, Edwards, Forke, Garland (Bow River), Garland 
(Carleton), Glen, Guthrie, Kay, Lucas, McGibbon, McMillan, McPhee, McRae, 
Millar, Motherwell, Ralston, Ross, Senn, Sinclair (Wellington North), Spence, 
Stewart, Stirling, Tolmie, Totzke. 


Preceding the consideration of the Order of the Day, it was moved by 
Mr. Millar and the motion carried that the committee again take under con- 
sideration on Thursday, the 15th imst., the subject order of reference ——the 
grading and inspection of wheat,—protein content,—provided that the attend- 
ance of Dr. Birchard of Winnipeg may be secured for that date. 


The committee then proceeded to the consideration of the subject order of 
reference, viz:— 


That the Immigration Act and Regulations thereunder and the general 
subject of Immigration, including the work of the Department of Immigration 
and Colonization be referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Colonization 
for consideration and report. 


The order and method of procedure to be followed by the committee in its 
. consideration of this subject was discussed at some length but nothing definite 
was formulated. 


Mr. W. J. Egan, deputy minister of Immigration and Colonization, was 
then called, sworn and examined and instructed to appear for further examina- 
tion at the next meeting. 


The meeting then adjourned till Tuesday, March 13, at 11 a.m. 


A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of Committee. 


House or Commons, 
Turspay, March 13, 1928 


The meeting came to order at 11 a.m., Mr. Kay presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Anderson, Bancroft, Bouchard, Boys, Brown, 
Campbell, Carmichael, Casgrain, Charters, Coote, Descoteaux, Donnelly, Duff, 
Edwards, Forke, Garland (Bow River), ‘Garland (Carleton), Glen, Guthrie, 
Hodgins, Kay, Lucas, McMillan, McPhee, Millar, Motherwell, Ralston, Senn, 
Sinclair (Queens), Spence, Spotton, Stewart, Stirling, Tolmie, Totzke, Young. 
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On the opening of proceedings discussion took place as to the propriety of 
submitting the evidence of witnesses to such witnesses before having same 
printed, and also as to having witnesses sworn. 


The committee decided to have the witnesses sworn. 


Dr. J. A. Amyot, deputy minister of the Department of Health, was called, 
sworn and examined. 


The committee decided that Mr. W. J. Egan, deputy minister of Immigra- 
tion and Colonization, be called for further examination at the next meeting. 


he committee then adjourned till Wednesday, March 14, at 11 a.m. 


A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of Committee. 


House or COMMONS, 
Wepnespay, March 14, 1928. 


The meeting came to order at 11 a.m., Mr. Kay presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Anderson, Bancroft, Benoit, Bowen, Cahan, 
Carmichael, Casgrain, Charters, Descoteaux, Donnelly, Duff, Edwards, Fansher, 
Forke, Garland (Carleton), Glen, Guthrie, Kay, Lucas, McGibbon, McKen- 
zie, McPhee, Millar, Motherwell, Ralston, Seguin, Senn, Sinclair (Queens), 
Sinclair (Wellington North), Spence, Spotton, Stewart, Stirling, Tolmie, Totzke, 
Vallance, Young. 


The subject of reference, namely, Immigration Inquiry, was again taken 
under consideration. 


Mr. W. J. Egan, deputy minister of the Department of Immigration and 
Colonization, having been previously sworn, was called and examined. 


On the conclusion of the examination of the witness, Mr. Cahan moved, 
seconded by Mr. Stewart, that Mr. Black, Colonization Agent of the Canadian 
National Railways, and Mr. Dennis of the Canadian Pacific Railway, or their 
respective assistants be summoned to attend and give evidence before the com- 
mittee on Tuesday, the 20th, and Wednesday, the 21st, days of March. The 
motion carried. 


Mr. Millar submitted that it should be understood that the committee 
would take under consideration the subject of reference, the Grading and 
Inspection of Wheat, on Thursday, the 22nd inst., and that the Chief Grain 
Inspector of the Board of Grain Commissioners be summoned to attend at 
that date. 


The committee then adjourned to take up the further consideration of the 
subject respecting Immigration on Tuesday, the 20th inst., at 11 am. 


A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of Committee. 
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House or Commons, 
Wepnespay, March 21, 1928. 


The committee was called to order at 11 am., Mr. Kay presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Arthurs, Bancroft, Bowen, Boys, Brown, 
Cahan, Carmichael, Casgrain, Charters, Descoteaux, Dubuc, Donnelly, Edwards, 
Fansher, Forke, Garland (Carleton), Garland (Bow River), Glen, Guthrie, 
Kay, Lanctot, Lucas, McKenzie, McMillan, McPhee, Millar, Motherwell, 
Ralston, Rowe, Senn, Sinclair (Queens), Sinclair (Wellington North), Spence, 
Spotton, Stewart, Stirling, Tolmie, Totzke, Young. 


Before taking under consideration the subject set for the Order of the 
Day, Mr. Millar called the attention of the committee to the printed evidence 
of the witness Dr. F. J. Birchard taken before the committee on March 15th, 
and stated that the witness desired to make certain extensive corrections and 
revision of his evidence which would involve the reprinting of the same. 


Mr. Millar then moved that the evidence of Dr. Birchard of March 15th 
be reprinted as corrected and revised by the witness. The motion carried. 


The committee then took under consideration again the subject of Immi- 
gration. 


Mr. W. J. Egan, deputy-minister of Immigration and Colonization, was 
then called before the committee and submitted to examination by several 
members of the committee. The witness then retired. 


Mr. J. N. K. Macalister, Assistant Commissioner of the Department of 
Colonization and Development of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
having been duly summoned appeared before the committee, was sworn and 


having been examined, retired to appear again on Friday, the 23rd inst., at 
t1.a.m. 


It was decided that witnesses Mr. Macalister and Mr. W. J. Black, 
Director of Colonization of the Canadian National Railways, should be sum- 


moned to appear before the committee at its next meeting on Friday, the 23rd 
inst. ; 


_ The committee then adjourned for the further consideration of this sub- 
ject till Friday, the 23rd inst., at 11 a.m. 


A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of Committee. 


Housr oF Commons, 
Turspay, March 27, 1928. 


The committee came to order at 11 a.m. Mr. Kay presiding. 


_ Members present: Messrs. Bancroft, Bouchard, Bowen, Boys, Cahan, Car- 
michael, Casgrain, Charters, Coote, Edwards, Fansher, Forke, Garland (Bow 
River), Glen, Kay, Lanctét, Lucas, McKenzie, McMillan, Millar, Moran, 


_ Motherwell, Ralston, Rowe, Senn, Sinclair (Queens), Spence, Spetton, Tolmie, 
© fotzke, Young. 


The committee again took under consideration the subject of Immigration. 
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Mr. J. N. K. Macalister was recalled, examined and retired, to appear again 
at the next meeting. 


The witness filed certain sample copies of advertisements used by the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company Colonization Department in Great Britain. 


The committee then adjourned till Wednesday, March 28, 1928. 


A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of Committee. 


Hovusre or CoMMONSs, 
Wepnespay, March 28, 1928. 


The meeting came to order at 11 a.m., Mr. Kay presiding. 

Members present: Messrs. Bancroft, Bowen, Boys, Brown, Cahan, Car- 
michael, Charters, Edwards, Forke, Glen, Hodgins, Kay, Lucas, McGibbon, 
McKenzie, McPhee, Millar, Ralston, Sinclair (Queens), Sinclair (Wellington 
North), Spence, Spotton, Stewart, Stirling, Totzke. 

The Committee again took under consideration the subject of immigration. 


Discussion as to the subsequent order of proceedings of the Committee, 
took place and action was deferred till after the Easter recess. 


Mr. J. N. K. Macalister was recalled, examined and retired. 
Witness discharged. 


Discussion took place as to the date of the next sitting of the Committee 
and on motion of Mr. Ralston, adopted, the chairman was instructed to report 
to the House recommending that the Committee be given leave to sit while 
the House is in session. The date of the next sitting of the Committee was 
left to the Chairman and Mr. Ralston. 


It was subsequently decided to convene the Committee for Friday the 30th 
March at 11 am., Mr. W. J. Black, director of the Colonization Department 
of the Canadian National Railways to attend. 

A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of Committee. 


House oF Commons, 
Fray, March 30, 1928. 
The meeting came to order at 11 a.m., Mr. Kay presiding. : 
Members present: Messrs Bancroft, Benoit, Boulanger, Bowen, Boys, 
Brown, Cahan, Campbell, Carmichael, Casgrain, Coote, Descoteaux, Donnelly, 
Edwards, Forke, Garland (Bow River), Glen, Kay, Lucas, McKenzie, McPhee, 


Millar, Motherwell, Ralston, Rowe, Senn, Spence, Spotton, Stewart, Tolmie, 
Totzke, Young. 


The Committee again took under consideration the subject of Immigration. 
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Dr. W. J. Biack, Director of Colonization, Canadian National Railways, 
was called, sworn, examined and retired. 


Mr. W. J. Egan, Deputy Minister of Immigration and Colonization filed a 
statement of “Immigration under the auspices of the Scottish Immigrant Aid 
Society, showing movement and cost from the first April, 1922, to the end of 
November, 1927.” 


A motion by Mr. Cahan, that the Chairman report to the House recommend- 
ing the reduction of the quorum of the committee from twenty to twelve mem-. 
bers, was carried. 


The commitee adjourned till Thursday April 12th, at 11 a.m., when Mr. 
Black will again attend. 


AD AY ERASER, 
Clerk of Committee. 


Housr or Commons, 
Fripay, April 13, 1928. 


The meeting came to order at 11 a.m. Mr. Kay presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Bancroft, Cahan, Carmichael, Casgrain, Don- 
nelly (Dubuc, Fansher, Forke, Glen, Kay, Lucas, McMillan, McPhee, Millar, 
Motherwell, Ralston, Senn, Sinclair (Queens), Spence, Spotton, Vallance. 


The subject of Immigration was again taken under consideration. 


Dr. W. J. Black was recalled, examined and retired. 


Witness discharged. 


Mr. Cahan moved, seconded by Mr. Stewart that the following named 
persons be requested to attend before the committee, at dates to be arranged, 
to give their views on the subject under consideration; Sir Joseph Flavelle, Sir 
Henry Thornton, E. W. Beatty—Carried. 

Mr. Raltson moved, seconded by Mr. McMillan that a sub-committee of 
five members, to be named by the chairman, be appointed to consider all com- 
munications addressed to the committee and to report thereon—Carried. 


Subsequently the chairman named the following members of the committee 
to constitute the said sub-committee, viz.: Messrs. Cahan, Ralston, Edwards, 
Glen and Garland (Bow River). 


The committee then adjourned at the cali of the chair. 


A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of Committee. 
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HovsE or CoMMONS, 
Trrurspay, April 19, 1928. 


The meeting came to order at 11 a.m. Mr, Kay presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Anderson, Bancroft, Benoit, Bouchard, Cahan, 
Campbell, Carmichael, Charters, Coote, Donnelly, Dubuc, Edwards, Forke, 
Garland (Bow River), Glen, Jacobs, Kay, Lucas, McGibbon, McKenzie, Mc- 
Millan, McPhee, Millar, Motherwell, Ralston, Rowe, Sinclair (Queens), Sinclair 
(Wellington North), Spence, Spotton, Stewart, Stirling, Totzke, Tummon, Val- 
lance, Young. 


The Committee again took under consideration the subject of Immigration. 


Sir Henry Thornton, president of the Canadian National Railways was 
called, examined and retired. 


Mr. Glen chairman of the sub-committee on communications and witnesses 
presented a report of the said committee recommending that the following per- 
sons be summoned to appear before the committee, viz:— 


Colonel Tudge, of the Salvation Army, Montreal. 


Albert Chamberlain, president of The British Welcome and Welfare Leaguc, 
Toronto. 


Canon Burd, of the Anglican Synod of Saskatchewan, Prince Albert. 
A representative of the Canadian Legion. 


On motion of Mr. Cahan the recommendations of the sub-committee as 
contained in the said report was concurred in. 


The committee then adjourned till Friday, April 20, at 11 o'clock. 


A. A, FRASER, 
Clerk of Committee. 


Houser or COMMONS, 
Wepnespay, April 25, 1928. 


The committee came to order at 11 a.m., Mr. Kay presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Bancroft, Brown, Boulanger, Cahan, Campbell, 
Charters, Coote, Donnelly, Dubuc, Forke, Garland (Bow River), Glen, Jacobs, 
Kay, Millar, Motherwell, Ralston, Spence, Spotton, Stirling, Vallance, Young. 


The Committee again took under consideration the subject of Immigration. 


Mr. E. W. Beatty, president of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, was 
called before the committee, examined and retired. 


The chairman of the sub-committee on correspondence and witnesses reported 
that this committee had considered a large file of correspondence addressed to 
the committee by Locals of the National Association of Canada and that as no 
request had been made by the said Association to be heard viva voce, that the 
said correspondence as received would be submitted to the committee for con- 
sideration. 


The report of the sub-committee was concurred in. 
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Mr. Garland moved, seconded by Mr. Glen, that Mr. M. J. Coldwell of 
Regina be summoned to appear before the committee to give evidence in réspect 
to the alleged abuse of the permit system. 


Motion carried. 
Mr. Campbell moved, seconded by Mr. Garland that the United Farmers 
of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta, respectively, be advised that if they 


wish to have a representative appear before the committee such representative 
will be heard. 


Motion carried. 


Mr. Cahan moved, seconded by Mr. Jacobs, that Mr. C. A. Magrath, echair- 
man af the Ontario Hydro Commission, be invited to attend before the com- 


mittee. 
Motion carried. 


The committee adjourned till Thursday, April 26th, at 11 a.m. 


A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of Committee. 


House or Commons 
TuHurspay, April 26, 1928. 
The meeting came to order at 11 a.m., Mr. Kay presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Arthurs, Bancroft, Boulanger, Brown, Campbell, 
Charters, Donnelly, Dubuc, Forke, Garland (Bow River), Glen, Kay, Lucas, 
McKenzie, McMillan, McPhee, Millar, Motherwell, Ralston, Sinclair (Queens): 
Sinclair (Wellington North), Spotton, Stewart, Totzke. 


The Committee again took under consideration the subject. of Immigration. 


Canon Walter Burd, of Prince Albert, Saskatchewan, was called, sworn and 
examined. 


At one o’clock the committee adjourned till four p.m. 


The committee reconvened at four o’clock in the afternoon and the witness 
of the morning, Canon Burd, was again called to the stand. The witness having 
concluded his evidence at six o’clock was discharged. 


Motion by Mr. Boulanger, seconded by Mr. Spotton, that Dr. H. Barton, 
Dean of Macdonald Agricultural College, be requested to appear before the 
committee, was carried. 


Members present at the afternoon sitting: Messrs. Arthurs, Bancroft, Brown, 
Cahan, Donnelly, Dubuc, Boulanger, Fansher, Forke, Garland (Bow River), 
wn Kay, Lucas, McPhee, Millar, Ralston, Rowe, Spotton, Totzke, Vallance, 

oung. 


The committee adjourned at the call of the chair. 


A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of Committee. 
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Houser or Commons, 
Tusspay, May 1, 1928. 
The meeting came to order at 11 a.m. Mr. Kay presiding. 


Members present; Messrs. Anderson, Arthurs, Bancroft, Benoit, Boulanger, 
Carmichael, Casgrain, Charters, Coote, Donnelly, Edwards, Fransher, Forke, 
Glen, Kay, Lanctot, Lucas, MceGibbon, McKenzie, McMillan, McPhee, Millar, 
Motherwell, Ralston, Ross, Rowe, Senn, Stewart, Stirlmg, Totzke, Tummon, 
Vallance, Young. 


The Committee again took under consideration the subject of Immigration. 


Canon Vernon of Montreal, representing the Church of England Synod, 
was called, examined and retired. 


Sir Joseph Flavelle, of Toronto, was called, examined and retired. 


On motion of Mr. Young it was decided to advise the Hon. George Langley, 
of Regina, Saskatchewan, that the committee desire his attendance on Tuesday 
next. 


It being now one o’clock the committee adjourned till four o’clock in the 
afternoon. 


The meeting came to order at 4 o’clock, Mr. Kay in the chair. 


Members present: Messrs. Arthurs, Bancroft, Boulanger, Brown, Car- 
michael, Coote, Donnelly, Forke, Glen, Kay, McKenzie, Ralston, Stewart, 
Totzke, Vallance, Young. 


Miss Gertrude Childs, Secretary of the Social Welfare Commission of Win- 
nipeg, was called, examined and retired. 


The committee adjourned till Wednesday, May 2nd. 


A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of Committee. 


House or Commons, 
Wepnespvay, May 2, 1928. 


The Committee came to order at 11 am., Mr. Kay, presiding. 

Members present: Messrs. Bancroft, Boulanger, Brown, Campbell, Car- 
michael, Donnelly, Fansher, Forke, Glen, Kay, Lucas, McKenzie, McMillan, 
Millar, Ralston, Vallance. 


The Committee again took under consideration the subject of Immigration, 


Albert Chamberlain, president of the British Welcome and Welfare League 
of Toronto, appeared before the Committee, was examined and retired. 


It being one o’clock the Committee then adjourned till four o’clock in the 
afternoon. 


AGRICULTURE AND COLONIZATION XXl 
The Committee reconvened at four p.m., Mr. Kay in the chair. 


Members present: Messrs. Arthurs, Campbell, Coote, Donnelly, Fansher, 
Forke, Glen, Kay, Lucas, Maybee, Rowe, Sinclair (Wellington North), Spotton, 
Vallance. 


Hugh Farthing of Calgary, representative of the Dominion Command of 
the British Empire Service League in Canada, appeared before the Committee, 
was examined and retired. 


The Committee then adjourned till Thursday at 11 a.m. 


Ac A... FRASER, 
Clerk of Committee. 


Howusr or Commons, 
Tuurspay, May 3, 1928. 


The meeting came to order at 11 a.m., Mr. Kay, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Bancroft, Boulanger, Bowen, Boys, Brown, 
Cahan, Campbell, Carmichael, Coote, Donnelly, Fansher, Forks, Glen, Kay, 
Lanctot, Lucas, McKenzie, Maybee, Ralston, Rowe, Sinclair (Wellington 
North), Spence, Spotton, Stewart, Stirling, Tolmie, Totzke, Tummon, Vallance, 
Young. 


The Committee again took under consideration the subject of Immigration. 
C. A. Magrath, of Toronto, was called, examined, and retired. 


John §. Dennis, Director of Immigration and Colonization of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company, was then called and examined. 


At one o’clock the Committee adjourned till four o’clock in the afternoon 
when the last witness of the morning was to continue his evidence. 


At four o’clock, p.m., the Committee reconvened and Mr. Dennis was 
recalled to the stand and his examination completed. The witness then retired. 


Colonel James Stibbard of the British Permanent Force, being present 
was invited to address the Committee and explained the scheme initiated by 
him in England ito train, in agricultural pursuits, the men of the Permanent 
Force, as they are discharged from time to time, with the object and intent 
of fitting them for colonization work in the overseas Dominions. 


Mr. Glen, chairman of the subcommittee on correspondence and witnesses 
presented a further report of the said Committee, recommending that the 
following named witnesses be called:— 

Miss Esther Mackie, Montreal. 

Professor Tate, McGill University. 

A representative of the Prisoners’ Welfare Association. 
A representative of the Navy League of Canada. 
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The said subcommittee further recommended that no further witnesses 
other than departmental be called or heard after Wednesday, the ninth inst. 


The recommendations of the said subcommittee were concurred in. 
The Committee then adjourned till Friday, May 4th, at 11 a.m. 


A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of Committee. 


House or CoMMONS, 
Friday, May 4, 1928. 
The Committee came to order at 11 am. Mr. Kay presiding. 


Members present: Messrs Arthurs, Bancroft, Brown, Cahan, Charters, 
Coote, Donnelly, Edwards, Fansher, Forke, Glen, Kay, Lucas, McKenzie, MeMil- 
lan, Millar, Ralston, Sinclair (Wellington North), Spence, Spotton, Stewart, 
Stirling, Tummon, Vallance. 


The Committee again took under consideration the subject of Immigration. 


H. Barton, Professor of Agriculture, Macdonald College, McGill Univer- 
sity, was called, examined and retired. 


Motion by Mr. Coote that the Department of Immigration produce and 
file with the Clerk of the Committee, the file respecting John McGrann and 
family, was agreed to. 


The Committee then adjourned till Monday, May 7, at 11 a.m. 


A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of Committee. 


Hovusr or CoMMons, 
Turspay, May 8, 1928. 


The committee came to order at 11 a.m., Mr. Brown, in the absence of 
Mr. Kay, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Bancroft, Boys, Brown, Cahan, Carmichael, 
Campbell, Charters, Coote, Donnelly, Edw ‘ards, Fansher, Forke, Glen, McKenzie, 
McPhee, Millar, Ralston, Rowe, Spence, Stew art, Totzke, Vallance. 

The Committee again took under consideration the subject of Immigration 


The Hon. George Langley, of Regina, appeared before the committee and 
was examined. 


It being one o’clock, the committee adjourned till four p.m. 
The committee reconvened at four o’clock, 


Mr. Langley was recalled, was further examined and retired. 


AGRICULTURE AND COLONIZATION ‘> Seat 


Miss Esther Mackie, of Montreal, formerly engaged in immigration and 
colonization work, was called before the committee, examined and retired. 


Members present: Messrs. Boulanger, Brown, Coote, Donnelly, Dubuc, 
Fansher, Forke, Glen, Lucas, Ralston, Stewart, Totzke, Vallance. 


The committee adjourned at six o’clock p.m. till Wednesday at 11 a.m. 


A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of Committee. 


House oF Commons, 
Wepnespay, May 9, 1928. 


The Committee came to order at 11 a.m., Mr. Brown, in the absence of Mr. 
Kay, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Anderson, Bancroft, Brown, Cahan, Campbell, 
Coote, Edwards, Fansher, Forke, Garland (Carleton), Glen, Jacobs, Lucas, 
McMillan, McPhee, Motherwell, Ralston, Rowe, Sinclair (Wellington North), 
Spotton, Spence, Vallance. 


The Committee again took under consideration the subject of Immigration. 


Colonel T. R. Tudge of the Salvation Army was called, examined and 
retired. 


Staff Captain Owen Culshaw of the Salvation Army was then called and was 
under examination at one o’clock when the committee adjourned till four p.m. 


Moved by Mr. Coote that the sub-committee consider the advisability of 
calling Mr. Coldwell of Regina, Mr. Lynch of the Department of the Interior, 
Ottawa, and Superintendents of Asylums for the Insane in the several provinces, 
as witnesses. 


Motion carried. 


Mr. Edwards gave notice of motion that the committee concludes the taking 
of evidence this week, except as to calling witnesses from the Department of 
Immigration. — 


The committee then adjourned till four p.m. 
The committee reconvened at four o’clock. 


_ Mr. Culshaw was recalled and at six o’clock his examination not being 
finished he was requested to appear again to-morrow at 11 a.m. 


The chairman read a telegram from the President of the United Farmers 
of Canada, Saskatchewan Section, submittting to the committee a resolution 
passed in convention, defining the attitude of the United Farmers on the immi- 
gration question. 


The committee ordered that such resolution be printed in the record. 


Members present at the afternoon sittting: Bancroft, Brown, Cahan, Camp- 
bell, Coote, Edwards, Forke, Glen, Lucas, McPhee, Totzke, Vallance. 


The committee adjourned till 11 a.m., Thursday, May 10th. 


A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of Committee. 


XX1V SELECT STANDING COMMITTEE 


Hovusr or CoMMONS, 
Tuurspay, May 10, 1928. 


The meeting came to order at 11 a.m., Mr. Kay presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Anderson, Brown, Cahan, Carmichael, Charters, 
Donnelly, Dubuc, Edwards, Fansher, Forke, Glen, Kay, McGibbon, McPhee, 
Maybee, Millar, Ralston, Ross, Spotton, Stirling, Vallance, Young. 


The Committee again took under consideration the subject of Immigration. 


Mr. Glen, chairman of the sub-committee on correspondence and witnesses, 
reported to the committee, 

(a) that an official of the National Resources Branch of the Department 
of the Interior would be in attendance to give evidence on the question of 


available lands for settlement; 

(b) that Dr. Amyot, deputy minister, and Dr. Clark, assistant deputy 
minister of the Department of Health, were in attendance to give evidence. 

(c) that further witnesses, if so desired, should be nominated by the com- 
mittee and that the sub-committee be discharged. 


The report of the sub-committee was adopted. 


By the consent of the committee the motion of Mr. Edwards standing on the 
order paper was withdrawn. 


After discussion as to calling further witnesses generally and the calling of 
Mr. M. J. Coldwell of Regina, in particular, Mr. Carmichael moved that the 
committee favours the calling of Mr. Coldwell but that action in that regard be 
deferred till after the departmental officials had been heard. 


After discussion, Mr. Cahan moved in amendment that Mr. Coldwell be 
summoned to attend forthwith. 


The motion by Mr, Cahan by way of amendment was carried. 


Mr. Millar introduced the subject of the production by him and the filing 
and printing in the record, of certain documents or extracts therefrom, in respect 
to the subject of reference——Wheat Grading—On motion by Mr. Vallance it 
was decided that Mr. Millar could only get such documents on the record as 
evidence by appearing as a witness before the committee and then and there 
producing such documents. 


Mr. Culshaw was recalled, examined and retired. 
Witness discharged. 


Dr. Clark, assistant deputy minister, department of Health, was called 
and was under examination when the committee adjourned at one o’clock. 


The committee reconvened at four o’clock. 
Dr. Clark was called, examined and retired. 


Mr. J. W. Egan, deputy minister of Immigration was then called, examined 
and retired. 


The committee adjourned till 11 a.m., Friday, May 11th. 


A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of Committee. 


— 


AGRICULTURE AND COLONIZATION XXV 


House or CoMMons, 
Fripay, May 11, 1928. 


The committee came to order at 11 a.m., Mr. Brown, in the absence of 
Mr. Kay, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Bancroft, Boulanger, Brown, Carmichael, Coote, 
Donnelly, Dubuc, Edwards, Fansher, Forke, Garland (Bow River), Garland 
(Carleton), Glen, Lucas, McKenzie, McMillan, McPhee, Maybee, Millar, 
Ralston, Sinclair (Queens), Sinclair (Wellington North), Tolmie, Totzke. 


The Committee again took under consideration the subject of Immigration. 


Mr. Boulanger requested that a certain petition addressed to the Hon. the 
Minister of Justice and a memorandum submitted therewith, be referred to the 
committee and that the same (in abbreviated form) be printed in the record. 


The committee agreed. 


Mr. A. L. Jolliffe, Commissioner, Department of Immigration and Coloniza- 
tion, was called, examined and retired. 


The chairman read to the meeting a telegram addressed to the clerk by 
Mr. W. J. Coldwell, who had been summoned to attend before the committee 
on Tuesday next. 


After full discussion of the situation as developed by the reply of Mr. Cold- 
well, it was moved by Mr. Bancroft, seconded by Mr. Glen, that the clerk be 
instructed to telegraph Mr. Coldwell that his reply was not acceptable and that 
he would be expected to attend before the committee at a later date if so 
required. 


Motion carried. 


The committee decided to again take under consideration the subject of 
Wheat Grading on Monday next and the subject of Immigration on Tuesday 
next. 


The committee then adjourned till Monday, May 14, at 11 a.m. 


A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of Committee. 


House oF CoMMoNS, 
Turspay, May 15, 1928. 


The meeting came to order at 11 a.m., Mr. Kay presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Anderson, Bancroft, Brown, Cahan, Campbell, 
Carmichael, Charters, Coote, Donnelly, Edwards, Fansher, Forke, Garland 
(Carleton), Glen, Kay, Lucas, McGibbon, McKenzie, McMillan, McPhee, 
Maybee, Millar, Motherwell, Ralston, Rowe, Sinclair (Queens), Sinclair 
(Wellington North), Spence, Stewart, Stirling, Tolmie, Vallance. 


The committee again took under consideration the subject of Immigration. 


The chairman directed the attention of the committee to the Minutes of 
Proceedings of Friday, May 11, 1928, wherein was recorded a motion that the 
clerk be instructed to telegraph Mr. Coldwell of Regina, that his reply to a 
summons to attend before the committee on Tuesday the fifteenth instant was 
not acceptable to the committee and that he would be expected to attend at a 
later date if so required. 
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The chairman informed the committee that the clerk had telegraphed Mr. 
Coldwell, pursuant to the directions of the committee as in the said motion con- 
tained and that subsequently upon instructions of the acting chairman had sent 
a telegram directing Mr. Coldwell to attend before the committee on Tuesday, 
the fifteenth instant. 


The chairman stated that Mr. Coldwell was present and, in view of what 
had transpired, if the committee wished him to take the stand it would be 
necessary to adopt a motion to that effect. 


Thereupon Mr. Forke moved that Mr. Coldwell be called. 
Motion carried. 


During the course of the examination of the witness, the witness was asked 
to name a certain person referred to by him in his evidence and upon the witness 
demurring and claiming he should be given protection before being required to 
answer, the chairman ruled that the committee could not limit nor extend the 
protection which by rule of Parliament was afforded witnesses before committees 
of the House; that the witness could not excuse himself from answering any 
proper question and that the question then put was a proper one. 


It being one o’clock the committee adjourned till Wednesday, May 16th, at 
11 a.m., when the witness Coldwell would appear for further examination. 


A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of Committee. 


House or Commons, 
Wepnespay May 16, 1928. 


Members present: Messrs. Anderson, Bancroft, Benoit, Boys, Brown, Cahan, 
Campbell, Carmichael, Coote, Donnelly, Edwards, Forke, Glen, Jacobs, Kay, 
Lucas, McGibbon, McKenzie, McPhee, Millar, Motherwell, Ralston, Ross, 
Totzke, Vallance, Young. 


The committee came to order at 11 a.m. Mr. Kay presiding. 


The chairman directed the attention of the committee to the fact that the 
Conservative party was in caucus this morning and that the customary practice 
under such circumstances was for committees not to proceed to business. 


After discussion the committee decided to adjourn. 


Prior to adjournment Mr. Cahan moved that Hen. E. J. McMurray of 
Winnipeg be summoned to attend before the committee. 


The committee agreed that the motion of Mr. Cahan be put and the chair- 
man putting the question the motion carried. 


The committee then adjourned till 4 p.m. 
The committee re-convened at 4 o’clock, Mr. Kay presiding. 


Members present: Messrs, Boys, Brown, Campbell, Carmichael, Coote 
Edwards, Fansher, Garland (Carleton), Glen, Jacobs, Kay, Lucas, McGibbon. 
McKenzie, McPhee, Millar, Ralston, Rowe, Sinclair (Queens), Sinclair (Wel- 
lington North), Spence, Stewart, Forke, Stirling, Totzke, Young. 


AGRICULTURE AND COLONIZATION XXV1l 


By consent the Hon. Mr. Manion M.P., read a prepared statement relative 
to the use of his name by witness Coldwell at a previous meeting. 


Mr. M. J. Coldwell was recalled, examined and retired. 


- Witness discharged. 


Hon. Mr. Forke, Minister of the Department of Immigration and Coloniza- 
tion, appeared before the committee, was sworn, examined and retired. 


On motion of Mr. Edwards a file of correspondence and exhibits received 
by the clerk from witness Owen Culshaw was ordered filed and printed on the 
record. 


The committee adjourned sine die. 


A, A. FRASER, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


House or Commons, 
Fripay, May 18, 1928. 


The meeting came to order at 11 a.m., Mr. Kay presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Bancroft, Brown, Cahan, Campbell, Carmichael, 
Coote, Donnelly, Edwards, Fansher, Forke, Garland (Bow River), Garland 
(Carleton), Glen, Jacobs, Kay, Lucas, McKenzie, McPhee, Motherwell, Ralston, 
Senn, Sinclair (Wellington North), Spence, Spotton, Stewart, Totzke, Vallance, 
Young.. 


The committee again took under consideration the subject of Immigration. 


Mr. Garland (Bow River) gave notice of motion that the court records of 
the case of Rex vs. Alexander be brought before the committee. 


Mr. Cahan moved that Mr. Egan, deputy Minister of Immigration be 
re-called. 


Motion carried. 


Mr. Egan was called, examined and retired. 

The chairman read a telegram from Mr. E. J. McMurray of Winnipeg, 
advising that he would appear before the committee on Tuesday, the 22nd 
instant, as required by summons duly sent him. 


The committee adjourned till Tuesday, May 22nd, at 11 a.m. 


A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of Committee. 
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House or CoMMONS, 
Turspay, May 22, 1928. 


The committee came to order at 11 a.m., Mr. Kay presiding. 


Members present:—Messrs., Bancroft, Boys, Brown, Cahan, Campbell, 
Coote, Donnelly, Dubuc, Edwards, Fansher, Forke, Garland (Bow River), 
Garland (Carleton), Glen, Guthrie, Jacobs, Kay, Lucas, MeGibbon, McKenzie, 
MeMillan, McPhee, Maybee, Millar, Motherwell, Ralston, Senn, Sinclair 
(Queens), Sinclair (Wellington North), Spence, Spotton, Stewart, Stirling, 
Tolmie, Totzke, Vallance, Young. 


The committee again took under consideration the subject of Immigration. 
EH. J. McMurray was called, sworn, examined and retired. 


Witness discharged. 


Mr. Campbell, M.P., rose to a question of privilege in respect to a certain 
newspaper article wherein he was reported as having made certain statements 
in respect to immigration matters. Mr. Campbell stated to the committee that 
the article in question had mis-reported him and gave the correct version. 


On motion of Mr. Boys, Mr. Campbell was then called before the com- 
mittee as a witness, was sworn, examined and retired. 


W. J. Egan, deputy minister of Immigration, was then called, examined 
and retired. 

Mr. Fansher gave notice of motion that, a sub-committee to draft a report, 
be appointed at the next meeting of the committee. 


Mr. Lucas moved, seconded by Mr. Edwards, that a Mr. Kennedy be 
called as a witness. Motion lost. 


Mr. Fansher moved that the proper officer of the Supreme Court of 
Ontario be supoened to attend and produce the court record and all exhibits 
filed in the case of Rex vs. Alexander. 


Motion carried. 


The committee adjourned till Wednesday, May 23, at 11 a.m. 


A AA ee 
Clerk of Committee. 


Hovsr or ComMMons, 
Wepnespay, May 23, 1928. 


The Committee came to order at 11 a.m., Mr. Kay presiding. 

Members present: Messrs. Arthurs, Bancroft, Boulanger, Brown, Gahan 
Campbell, Carmichael, Coote, Donnelly, Dubuc, Edwards, Fansher, Forke, 
Garland (Bow River), Garland (Carleton), Glen, Guthrie, Kay, Lines 
MecGibbon, McMillan, Maybee, Millar, Mctherwell, Ralston, Stewart, Stirling, 
Tolmie, Totzke, Vallance, Young. : 


The Committee again tock under consideration the subject of Immigration, 


Discussion took place respecting editorials appearing in several] news- 
papers, critical of the proceedings of the Committee. 
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Followed discussion at length respecting a telegram in the possession of 
and referred to by a member of the Committee, at a previous sitting. 


Mr. Boys moved that 8. Kolchin of Winnipeg, named in the telegram in 
question, be summoned to appear before the Committee. 
Motion carried. 


Mr. Boys moved that the person who signed the telegram in question be 
summoned to appear before the Committee. After discussion of the motion 
the same was, by consent, withdrawn. 


Mr. Edwards moved that the telegram in question be produced and 
included in the record. After discussion the motion, by consent, was with- 
drawn. 


Mr. Garland (Carleton) rose to a point of order, questioning the relevancy 
of remarks being then made by another member. 


The chairman ruled that the point of order was not well taken. 


Mr. Coote read a Resolution of the United Farmers of Alberta, and by the 
consent of the Committee, the same was read into the record. 


Mr. Cahan moved that Orders in Council, P.C..183, P.C. 642, and P.C. 534 
be produced and filed. 


Motion carried. 


Mr. Fansher, pursuant to notice given, moved that a sub-committee be 
appointed to draft a report and submit same to the Committee for its considera- 
tion; the members of the said sub-committee to be as follows, namely: Messrs. 
Kay, Stewart, Glen, Boulanger, Donnelly, Cahan, McGibbon, Edwards, and 
Carmichael. 


Motion carried. 


The Committee then adjourned at the call of the chair. 


A. A. Fraser, 
Clerk of Committee. 


Hous or Commons, 
Turspay, May 29, 1928. 


The meeting came to order at 11 a.m., Mr. Kay presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Arthurs, Bancroft, Boulanger, Boys, Brown, 
Cahan, Campbell, Carmichael, Charters, Coote, Edwards, Forke, Garland (Bow 
River), Garland (Carleton), Glen, Kay, Lucas, McKenzie, McMillan, McPhee, 
Maybee, Millar, Motherwell, Ralston, Sinclair, Sinclair, Stewart, Tolmie, Totzke, 
Vallance, Young. 


The committee again took under consideration the subject of Immigration. 
The chairman read a report prepared by the clerk, in the matter of the wit- 


ness S. Kolchin. The committee decided that the summons to S. Kolchin be 
cancelled. 
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The chairman then read a report from the clerk in the matter of Rex vs. 
Alexander when the committee decided that no further action be taken in this 
matter other than by filing and printing into the record the documents referred 
to in the said report. 


W. J. Egan was then called and stated that he produced the list of names 
of members of Parliament and others and the numbers of letters of admittance 
credited to each for the period from April, 1926 to Apri] 1928, inclusive. 


Before the witness was permitted to read the said list Mr. Edwards moved 
that an additional list dating back to be prepared by the witness. After 
discussion Mr. Edwards asked that the motion stand until the list now produced 
be read. The motion stood by consent. 

Mr. Egan then read the list by him produced. 

Discussion followed. 

Mr. Cahan moved that the correspondence, if any, on the departmental files 
in the matter of S. Kolchin, be produced. 

Motion carried. 

The committee adjourned till 4 p.m. when Bill 188, An Act to amend the 
Canada Grain Act, will be considered 


A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of Committee. 


House or Commons, 
Wepnespay, May 30, 1928. 


The committee came to order at 11 a.m., Mr, Kay presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Bancroft, Brown, Campbell, Carmichael. Don- 
nelly, Dubuc, Edwards, Fansher, Forke, Glen, Kay, McKenzie, Maybee, Millar, 
Motherwell, Ralston, Sinclair, Spence, Spotton, Stewart, Stirling, Totzke, 
Vallance. 


The committee again took under consideration the subject of Immigration. 


Mr. Edwards renewed the motion standing on the order paper, in his name, 
with a certain amendment thereto. 


The motion as moved and now put; that the department file a list of 
letters of admission issued and the names of the sponsors thereto, dating back 
to the beginning of the fiscal year ending March 8lst, 1920. 


Motion carried. 
W. J. Egan was again called, examined and retired. 


The committee adjourned till four o’clock, p.m. 


A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of Committee. 


AGRICULTURE AND COLONIZATION SEKI 
House oF COMMONS, 
WepneEspay, May 30, 1928. 
The committee came to order at four o’clock p.m., Mr. Kay presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Boulanger, Brown, Donnelly, Edwards, Fansher, 
Forke, Glen, Kay, Lucas, McPhee, Ralston, Ross, Stewart, Young. 


The committee again took under consideration the subject of Immigration. 
W. J. Egan was again called, examined and retired. 
Witness discharged. 


Mr. Glen moved that the taking of evidence be now deemed concluded and 
that the committee meet to-morrow morning at 11 o’clock, for discussion, in 
camera. 


Motion carried. 
A. A. FRASER, 


Clerk of Committee. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Hovusr oF CoMMONS, 
Tuourspay, March 8, 1928. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 
11 o’clock a.m., the Chairman, Mr. W. F. Kay, presiding. 


The CuatrmMaNn: The reference made to us is in the following terms:— 


That the Immigration Act and Regulations thereunder, and the 
general subject of immigration, including the work of the Department of 
Immigration and Colonization be referred to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Colonization for consideration and report. 


What is your pleasure as to how we will take this reference up? 


Hon. Mr. Rauston: Mr. Chairman, I would suggest, if I might, that while 
the matter of the Reference itself is very brief, the resolution, it seems to me, 
involves at the same time a good many phases. I understand there was some- 
thing said the other day about having some sort of agenda so that members 
would know that on a certain day a certain subject would be coming up. There 
might be some phases in which one member would be interested and some phases 
in which another member would be interested; and it would assist the admin- 
istration of the department if something like that could be arrived at. Perhaps 
a sub-committee, or some members of the committee, could take that up with 
you, Mr. Chairman. It seems to me that would be a good way to proceed. 

I do feel that some general intimation ought to be made to the officials of 
the Immigration Department as to the way in which this matter will be con- 
ducted. That is to say, we have had a certain amount of talk in the newspapers, 
and a little talk in the House of Commons, regarding matters affecting the Immi- 
gration Department; some suggestion of suspicion and all that sort of thing—and 
if this is to be conducted more or less—if I may put it without trying to use too 
strong a phrase—as an inquisition I think that the officials of the department 
ought to be told that in order that they may govern themselves accordingly. 
It is one thing to have officials of the department before you and ask them to 
co-operate with you and give the fullest suggestions in connection with matters 
of improvement and policy, and it is quite another thing to have them before 
you for the purpose of seeing whether or not they can be trapped, and whether 
charges can be laid against them; and it seems to me that the officials of this 
department should have some intimation as to whether this is more or less a 
round table conference, in order to ascertain what the policy and operation of 
the department is with the idea of improving it, if improvement is necessary; 
or whether, as I said before, it is an investigation into the good faith of the 
officials who have been running the department. I suggest that only because 
I think it is only fair to them. We do not have to be lawyers to know that 
people are not guilty until they are proved so. But, on the other hand, our 
sense of fair play tells us that when you ask people to disclose in the fullest 
possible way what their opinions and ideas are they want to know that they 
are going into an atmosphere of co-operation and general confidence, which I 
think probably does exist and will exist in connection with this committee. 
But I do feel that some intimation should be made to these gentlemen so that 
they will know exactly the atmosphere in which they find themselves. Let me 
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say this, that as far as I am concerned, and as far as the government is con- 
cerned, the fullest possible scope will be given. There is no idea of limiting 
the thing in any way, shape or form; but it is due these officials, I think that 
some intimation should be made in order, as I say, that they may know exactly 
the atmosphere in which they are placed. My own suggestion, if I may put it, 
would be that 

Mr, Canan: The honourable gentleman was not here the other day, when 
the concensus of the committee certainly was that we should ask the officials of 
the department to give us a general word picture of the organization, work and 
operation of the department; to state what their difficulties were so far as they 
found them, and to put before us a general picture of the work of immigration 
in all its important ramifications, and then if anyone wants to bring up later 
any particular matter or grievance why there would be ample opportunity to 
do so. But we, who are members of this committee representing the side of the 
House which I represent, wish to face it as a great national matter and avoid, 
as far as we can, the discussion of immaterial and incidental matters. I think 
the general concensus of everyone was that we should ask the officials to give a 
broad outline of their work and operation, and that after we had heard that, 
after the agreements and contracts had been brought down, after the instructions 
which were outstanding to immigration agents were brought down, then we 
would be able, perhaps, to proceed with a more definite agenda. But we are 
dealing with a national problem now. We hope to deal with it as such, and 
we hope to avoid anything petty. We wish to know the immigration agencies, 
the agreements with the railways, with the immigration associations, if there are 
any agreements outstanding; we wish to have a general outline of the whole 
system, and, after that, we can resolve upon some definite agenda. 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: My honourable friend did not quite catch me. What 
I had in mind was whether the officials could come here feeling that they would 
sit in a round table conference in order to give information. 

Mr. Cauan: That is what we wish. 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: Not under suspicion of bad faith. 

Mr. Cauan: I have never heard any suggestion of that. 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: There has been something said in the press. 

Mr. Cauan: We have no such desire. 

Hon. Mr. Epwarps: Mr. Chairman, I do not know whether I gathered the 
purport of what the Honourable Minister of National Defence intended to 
convey, but it strikes me that the first thing to do is to lay a foundation, as 
was suggested at the last meeting, to get the instructions given to the various 
agents of the government in whatever countries they are in. We are not in a 
position to estimate whether they are doing the work until we know what their 
instructions are, and what are the contracts with transportation companies and 
with various organizations engaged in immigration work. I think we can 
get that this morning from the deputy minister who is here. First of all, we 
want this general information. The officers of the department are officers 
of this country. We will co-operate with them, of course, and we will expect 
their co-operation in bringing out all the information that we can possibly 
get in regard to immigration work. But it seems to me that as officers of the 
department, it is inevitable that they should submit to questions which per- 
haps will look to them critical. It is not the idea of this committee, I take it, 
to put anybody on the rack; the idea is to get information. There should be 
no limit whatever to what any person on this committee may see fit to ask 
of the officials of the department.. They are officials of the Dominion of Can- 
ada, and must give all the information required of them, and I assume, to 
start with, that they will be willing to do so, no matter how critical it may be. 
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Hon. Mr. Ratston: I said that the fullest information was, of course, 
available. I was only talking of the officials themselves. Nobody can deny 
that the officials can be put on the rack and asked any question, and they 
must answer any question. The files of the department are wide open. I was 
only talking of the spirit and attitude towards the officials. ‘There is one 
critical attitude that can be taken, and the committee can be as critical as it 
desires, and that is for the good of the country: the attitude that the depart- 
ment have been wrong in this connection, or that this or that is a wrong inter- 
pretation of the law, or something like that. Then there is criticism on the 
ground of bad faith and things of that sort. 

Hon. Mr. Epwarps: Yes, that is alright. 

Hon. Mr. Ratstron: I take it that there is no suggestion of bad faith, but 
that we are to get information for the improvement of the policy and admin- 
istration of the department. I think that that information is due to the 
officials more for the reason, as my honourable friend, Dr. Edwards says, that 
they must answer any questions put to them. They cannot plead privilege 
and things of that sort, but I think the committee should be careful to estab- 
lish an atmosphere which would bring with it the very best results. 

Mr. McGrsson: It strikes me that this is a rather peculiar introduction 
of this subject. Surely the minister is not trying to suggest that this com- 
mittee is prejudicial to the officials, or anything of the kind. I do not know 
why he makes such a statement. 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: Because in the House and in the country the word 
“ suspicion’ has been constantly used. 

Mr. McGipsson: We are not responsible for the newspapers. 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: It is not only the newspapers, but in the House as 
well. 

Hon. Mr. Forxe: I do not intend to take any prominent part in this unless 
I have to. But I want to say that as far as I am personally concerned, I will 
do everything I can to facilitate the work of the committee and give it all the 
information that is possible. Personally, I am as much interested as any 
member of this committee with regard to criticisms. Some of them in the 
House have been perfectly legitimate and alright. I can take my medicine. 
Some of them have not been very kind sometimes, but they have not hurt 
very much. After all, I have nothing to hide; bring it all out. 

Mr. McGipson: It goes with the job. 

Hon. Mr. Forxe: But I do hope that when this committee ends its delib- 
erations they will be able to give me some concrete advice that will help me 
in administering the department of Immigration and Colonization. I want 
to tell you gentlemen that there has not been a speech made in the House of 
Commons that I have not watched for some constructive thought, that would 


help me in my work. Now, I do not want to speak in a derogatory sense, 
but I haven’t got any. 


W. J. Ecan, Deputy Minister of Immigration, called and sworn:— 


Mr. Cauan: I would suggest that Mr. Egan be asked to give us a gen- 
eral statement of the organization and operation of the Immigration department 
in about, the same spirit as he would give it to a new minister coming in, who 
knew nothing about the department at all, and did not know what the general 
machinery and operations of the department are. 

Witness: This is a fairly large order. I just don’t know how quite to 
approach the proposition as suggested. I feel that I should not in any way 
assert a policy; I think that a declaration of policy should come from the min- 
ister. If I am allowed to pass over the policy proposition, then I can review the 
work of the department, and perhaps start in with British immigration. Out- 


Mr. W. J. Egan. 
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side of general policy, but more or less connected with it, our work, owing to the 
conditions that prevail both on the Continent and here—on the Continent it 
was an after-war effect, and it was to some extent here—our work was entirely 
directional, That is the only part I will touch on policy. 

Mr. Canan: Give us a statement of the organization of your department 
here, and then of your general organization as it extends into Great Britain, as 
it extends in the United States and other countries, so that we may see what 
the machinery of the department is. 

Witness: Just in a general way? You do not expect me to get down to 
the actual details in each branch of service? 

Mr. Canan: No, we want a general view of the whole organization. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: Just take your Canadian organization, Mr. Egan, and 
then go into the United States and Britain. 

Hon. Mr. Forxe: Begin with the organization down at the Jackson Build- 
ing and work out from that. 

Witness: Our organization in the department of Immigration has its head- 
quarters here in Ottawa. ‘The organization here is for the purpose, naturally, of 
conducting and carrying out the policy of the government in connection with 
immigration. We have under our immediate supervision here for the work a 
commissioner of colonization, a commissioner of immigration, and three divis- 
ional commissioners throughout Canada, each handling a section of Canada 
in-as-far as the administration of the Act is concerned. 


By Hon. Mr. Edwards: 

Q. Will you name those three commissioners, and the sections they operate 
in?—A. Yes. Commissioner Fraser for the Eastern division; Commissioner 
Jolliffe, for the Western division; and Commissioner Skinner, for the Pacific 
division. 

Q. Which is the Eastern division; how far does it go?—A. I would have 
to refer to documents to give you the exact line. It is just this side of Winnipeg. 
The Western division works from that immediate point east of Winnipeg to a 
few miles inside of British Columbia. The Pacific division works from that 
particular point to the coast. 


By Mr. Totzke: 

Q. Where are these commissioners situated?—-A. In Ottawa, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver. At headquarters here we have the Commissioner of Immigration 
and the Commissioner of Colonization. We have the superintendent of the 
Women’s Branch and the superintendent of the Juvenile branch. The Com- 
missioner of Immigration has the supervision of the three divisional commis- 
sioners; he checks up their particular work in-as-far as the Act requires. The 
superintendent of the Women’s branch has in her care the Discenrt of women 
coming under our direction for domestic service. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: Give her name. 

The Witness: Miss Burnham, and Mr. Smart is the superintendent of 
the Juvenile branch. The superintendent of juvenile immigration has the whole 
of that work under his care with, of course, a number of inspectors who make 
their regular visits, of inquiry in connection with juveniles who have been placed 
in the country. ‘As far as we are concerned in a general way, in Canada within 
the last four years, realizing that the Soldiers’ Settlement Board had within its 
body men of experience who could do a certain work, more particularly in con- 
nection with directional work, and has a land settlement branch—part of their 
work is in connection with the possibilities of settling the people in their particu- 
lar areas as well as the after care in seeing that they are placed if they are out 
of work—British immigrants who come under the assisted passage. There js so 
much to speak of that one does not know where to stop or begin in connection 
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with the work here. So many people forget, when speaking of the Immigration 
department and its cost, that we have our far-flung borders, from coast to coast, 
our immigration officials who, naturally, are there, in a great measure, for 
the prevention of illegal entry, and have nothing to do whatsoever with the 
expense of encouraging immigration or the placing of immigrants. 

Then, of course there are the ports for the receiving of the people at 
Halifax, St. John, Quebec city, Montreal to some extent, and the Pacific division 
so far as the seaports are concerned. 

Arising from our work here, we carry on also the supervision of our 
American work from Ottawa. We have in the United States some seventeen 
offices divided into as many districts. This work is carried on in a very thorough 
way, and is supervised by Mr. W. R. Little, who superintends the American 
field as well as acting as commissioner of Colonization here. We make regular 
visits of inspection to our offices and supervise their work and the distribution of 
literature. Our officers are not known as immigration agents, but are “informa- 
tion Bureaus” in the United States. 


By Hon. Mr. Edwards: 


Q. Does Mr. Little communicate with the seventeen agencies that you have 
in the United States, or have you one man over these seventeen in the United 
States?—A. No, he communicates with them and visits them regularly. 

Q. Each one?—A. Yes, each one; some not so often as others. Then, they 
have a conference once a year, a meeting of the officers from Headquarters as 
well as Mr. Little. 

Q. Will you place in the hands of the committee, a little later on, the 
divisions in the United States, where they are located, and the names of the 
men who are engaged there, please?—A. Yes, gladly, sir. 

(See productions at page 738 post.) 

Q. You can hand that in any time this week?—A. Yes, sir. Our work in 
the United States is naturally a different. work to what it is in other fields. We 
carry on not so much with lectures, but with inquiries. We carry on a very big 
advertizing campaign and our follow-up system is as thorough as we know how 
to make it. We can tell you the prospective immigrant in any given district. 
And there are times that prospective immigrants are interviewed, far beyond 
the results of advertizing and publicity of any kind. We have our officers make 
a canvass of the possibilities in that immediate environment for people moving 
into Canada, and we follow them up with publicity, both direct and indirect. 
I might cover it in that very short way and then go to the United Kingdom. 

In the United Kingdom we have altogether twenty-one officers. I have a 
little review here. As far as the United Kingdom is concerned there are ten 
agencies in the British Isles for the sole purpose of obtaining British immigrants. 
Competent agents are in charge of these offices. They are all Canadians now. 
In eight of the offices we have, in addition to the agents, Grade No. 1, or assistant 
agents. Attached to these agencies we, also, have eight women officers whose 
duty it is to interview and select suitable household workers for employment in 
Canada. We have, therefore, approximately 30 officers of Canadian training 
who are competent to interview and select immigrants who receive the reduced 
passage rates, and who are coming to Canada under the Empire Settlement 
Scheme. Our total organization in the United Kingdom comprises 137 officials. 

We advertise in the United Kingdom in 453 news-papers and journals; that 
is in Great Britain and Ireland. 

In regard to Exhibitions, last year Emigration agents attended 108 agricul- 
tural shows. At these exhibitions Canadian agricultural products were dis- 
played and over 250,000 pieces of literature were distributed. 

We have motor vans in the British Isles. During the year, the officials in 
charge of the motor vans distributed over 78,000 pieces of literature; there we 
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specialize wherever possible with school children of fairly good age, so that they 
may become interested in our literature. Our officers delivered lectures last year 
in the smaller towns and villages in good agricultural districts in the United 
Kingdom and Northern Ireland. They gave 244 lectures. Lantern slides are 
used by the agents at these lectures. We distributed all told in the old country 
over a half million pieces of literature. Last year alone, outside of our advertis- 
ing, we secured, either direct or indirect, for publicity purposes space for 1,354 
items. 

In connection with our work in the old country a great deal of time was 
devoted to the selection of 3,000 families under what is called the “3,000 Family 
Scheme”. Would you like the details as to what that scheme is? The Canadian 
government provided the farms with suitable buildings at reasonable cost and 
the British government advanced $1,500 for stock and equipment. This scheme 
expired on the Ist of July last year; but not having been completed as to the 
full 3,000 families it has been renewed, and we are carrying on this year. 

Part of our work in the old country is securing farm laborers as well as 
domestic servants, and in that connection the Oversea Settlement Department 
of the British government have co-operated in various schemes of assisted pass- 
age. I have information in connection with that, but I presume it is better to 
have it brought out on any questions that may be asked of officials. 


By Mr. Millar: 

Q. In connection with the 3,000 family scheme, does the Canadian govern- 
ment become responsible for the repayment of any of this loan by the British 
government?—A. Yes, the Canadian government undertook collection of that 
loan of $1,500 after these people are under way. 

(. I asked if the Canadian government became responsible for the repay- 
ment of this money?—A. Not responsible in any way. They undertook the 
collection only. 

Hon. Mr. Forxr: Don’t they share fifty-fifty of the loss? 

The Witness: Should any loss occur in connection with these advances— 
for instance, the $1,500 may go for stock and equipment and there may be a 
little loss in four years—the British and Canadian governments share fifty-fifty 
per cent on those losses, should they occur. 

Mr. Cauan: Can you tell us what other agencies and associations co-operate 
with the Immigration department in England? Is there any relation to the 
Salvation Army; or any relation to the Barnado children scheme; or any relation 
to any other agency or association? 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: Mr. Chairman, I would suggest that if my honourable 
friend will allow Mr. Egan to finish, then we can deal with all these agencies. 

The Wirness: Would you care to have the details in connection with the 
Empire Settlement Scheme. It is pretty well known to every gentleman in the 
room, but would you like to have it reviewed? 

Mr. Gartanp (Bow River): I suggest that you complete the organization 
first. 

The Wirness: On the continent we have a number of officers situated, at 
Rotterdam, at Paris... 

Hon. Mr. Forxe: You did not explain about Mr. Bruce Walker being the 
head of the whole thing. 

The Wirness: No, I did not. In connection with the old country agencies, 
Mr. Bruce Walker is the director of all overseas work with Headquarters in 
London. All of these officers that I mention are, of course, under his immediate 
supervision. We have also an assistant to the director, and included in the 137. 
Out of that number is the Headquarters staff at London. Mr. Bruce Walker 
supervises and superintends the work of these men, and travels from post to 
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post. We have inaugurated, in reference to these offices within the last few years, 
a system which gives us perfect control, as far as an inquiry from any individual 
who may be interested in the possibilities of moving to this country 1s concerned, 
and we have our follow-up system and our check-back books of the system if 
the immigrant has made up his mind not to come. We would be glad to go into 
details and show how an effort is made to secure from the old country as many 
immigrants as we possibly can. 


By Hon. Mr. Edwards: 

Q. Would you also, Mr. Egan, at your convenience—not necessarily now— 
give us the names and locations of those agencies in the United Kingdom?— 
A. In the United Kingdom and on the continent too? (See productions at page 
739 post). 

Q. And on the continent?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Totzke: 


Q. Are the medical examiners included in this list?—-A. No, entirely outside. 
At a certain season of the year, Soldiers’ Settlement men go over in connection 
with the selection of families and the final test of the families for settlement 
here, for the last four or five years. As far as the continent is concerned, one 
hears a great deal about what we should do in the type of propaganda in certain 
countries. As a matter of fact, there is only one country on the whole continent, 
Holland, where we are allowed to carry on propaganda. I started to name the 
various agencies. There is Paris, Rotterdam, Riga, Danzig, Antwerp, and one 
other which I ferget for the moment. We keep a complete record of all immi- 
grants and the amount of money they are carrying, and the country of origin. 
We do not carry on general publicity there. The purpose of our officers is to 
visa the passports of the incoming immigrants from the continent. They must 
be coming in under certain conditions of employment and labour that have been 
approved of. 


By Hon. Mr. Edwards: 


Q. Would your instructions to the agents on the continent be identical with 
those given to the agencies in the United Kingdom?—A. No, they are different 
entirely. 

Q. I would ask also that the instructions to the United States and 
the agents in the various countries be also put in the record—A. (See 
Productions at page 748 post). There are non-preferred countries and preferred 
countries. Arising out of the decision of the government some six years ago, 
an order in council was passed which permitted only those of the agricultural 
type to come from anywhere on the continent. In a very short time, through 
the request of certain interests it was felt (it was never made public that one 
was called a preferred country and another was called a non-preferred country) 
it was more or less understood between the parties who were interested in the 
emigration of people from the continent, that particular Order in Council which 
required people of the agricultural type only, to come from the continent was 
more or less inoperative for the time being in-so-far as Holland, Belgium, France 
and Switzerland were concerned; also the Scandinavian countries. Within the 
last year and a half Germany has been brought in. Any man coming from these 
countries may come into the country if he is mentally and physically fit and able 
to look after himself. We have as near as possible the open door. Below 
the German line on the continent are what is termed the non-preferred countries. 
We have no agent in the interior; our agents are at the ports only for the purpose 
of visaing the documents and examining the man before he leaves that section 
of Europe to come to Canada. We carry on no propaganda in those countries. 
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By Mr. Cahan: 


Q. Are those discriminations made by Order in Council or by departmental 
instructions?—A. That is as to the dropping of certain countries? 

Q. Yes?—A. Not by Order in Council; no. 

Q. Would you please give us copies of the instructions in that respect?— 
A. Yes, I would be glad to. It was with the Canadian interests, the Canadian 
National Railways and the Canadian Pacific Railway, that we worked out the 
proposition termed the non-preferred countries, not including Italy. Italy is not 
in the railway agreement. We are co-operating with the railways for the secur- 
ing of emigrants for farm placement here, the undertaking of the railways being 
to recruit the suitable type, and place them at agricultural work in Canada. 

Q. Would you please give us copies of the agreements which you have with 
the railways?—A. Yes, I would be glad to. I presume that the agreement 
for this year is quite sufficient? 

Q. I suppose it is the same as last year?—A. No, it is not. 

Q. Perhaps we might have both?—A. Yes. (See Productions at page 732 
post.) This year’s agreement with the railways is different in this respect, that 
the previous agreement allowed the railways to function for government in-as-far 
as type was concerned. The emigrants were recruited by them and not by any 
booking agent or anything of that kind. They, the Railways, appointed a 
man with Canadian experience responsible to the president of his railway for 
this particular work. So they were the Railway selection officers, and having 
selected a type they gave him a certificate which up to this year was a warrant 
without question that this man was of the physical type with the natural farming 
ability and experience to do farming in this country. This year that does not 
exist. He is recruited as yet by the railway representative in a particular 
country and brought forward and checked by our officer this year as to his 
suitability for that particular work here. That is the difference between last 
year’s agreement and that of this year. 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: One of the members of the committee mentioned medi- 
cal examiners and asked if they were included in that organization. I do not 
know whether that comes in appropriately or not. I think you had better explain 
your organization with regard to medical inspection. 

The Wrrness: I am afraid I have come entirely unprepared from the 
point of view of expounding in detail. I did not know what was required of 
me to-day, and I am afraid I have only covered the matter in a very very general 
way. If I may, I would suggest an open meeting; questions asked will bring you 
more details, after I have covered all this information, and perhaps give me some 
angles to start out on. 

Mr. Canaan: You are doing well. 

The Wirness: Thank you. 

Hon. Mr. Forxe: The railways are still bound to select the same type. Our 
officer looks them over. 

The Wrrness: I thought, perhaps, I would leave that until we give them 
copies. That is what I had in the back of my mind when I was covering that. 
I have just gone over our organization as it exists as far as its far-flung points 
are concerned. . 

Mr. Gervais: Has the department an organization in the United States? 

The Wrrness: Yes, I covered that in the earlier part of my talk. We 
have seventeen different agencies in the United States. This year more particu- 
larly; in fact, entirely as far as the medical examination is concerned, it all 
came about on account of the Empire Settlement assisted passage. We used 
over there the roster doctors, and the department of Health sent over twa 
doctors to check the work of the roster doctors—in their medical examinations. 
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Each year since I have been in charge of the department, and previously, 
there has been considerable and continued pressure from many interests in 
Canada for medical examination. One of the strongest reasons was that rather 
than turn people back from the ports of entry in Canada it would be much 
better that they should be examined on the continent, at the continental ports 
and within the United Kingdom; and that was established this year—the 
medical services in co-operation, of course, with the department of Health. 

Hon. Mr. Srewart: If I may interrupt, I think you ought to make one 
point clear to the committee. You spoke of the medical health organization as 
though it were part of your organization. I think you should make it clear 
that it is a different organization over which you have no control. Explain to 
the committee the difference between the Health department and your depart- 
ment. 

The Wirness: In answer to the request in reference to the department of 
Health, perhaps I had better cover that. It is clearly and distinctly understood 
that we have no control over the medical services or over their work; that is 
entirely with the department of Health of Canada. Here are some of the 
reasons which brought about the necessity for the medical examination. At 
the Federal-Provincial Immigration Conference of November, 1923, more care- 
ful medical inspection and the desirability of doing this prior to sailing, was 
repeatedly stressed by Provincial delegates. May I say that that conference 
took place five months after I took charge of the department. I was particu- 
larly impressed with what the representative of each province throughout 
Canada had to tell me in connection with their provincial public charges as a 
result of people not being healthy, and who had left either the old country or the 
continent and had settled in their various provinces. This is covered by this 
note from the various provinces from time to time, complaining that the cost 
of maintenance of those who, after being admitted to Canada as immigrants, 
later became charges in provincial institutions for causes existant at the time 
of entry. Similar complaints have ben received from many municipalities and 
from hospitals. 

A resolution was passed at the Social Service Council of the Church of 
England in November, 1922, urging inspection overseas. Similar action has 
been taken by other Social Service agencies. 

The Hamilton Chamber of Commerce, in July, 1925, passed a resolution 
calling for medical inspection prior to sailing. 

The Native Sons of Canada and Canadian Daughters’ Leagues, two years 
ago, adopted a similar resolution. 

The Province of Quebec, by order in council of April, 1927, approved of a 
resolution adopted by the Dominion Council of Health, which calls for the 
medical examination of all immigrants prior to sailing. 

An appeal was received from the Nova Scotia government in November, 
1926, asking for examination prior to sailing. 

Editorials have appeared from time to time in leading Canadian papers 
strongly recommending inspection abroad. The Canadian Council of Agricul- 
ture, which is affiliated with the United Farmers of Alberta, Manitoba,. Ontario, 
and Quebec, the United Grain Growers, Limited, and the Grain Growers’ Guide, 
wrote in October last. 

The Canadian Council of Agriculture then goes on with the details, and so 
on. I could give you many other resolutions; these are not all we have by any 
means. 


By Mr. Edwards (Frontenac) : 


Sot When was the medical inspection adopted?—A. The first of February, 
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Q. Have you in your hands the names of the doctors?—A. No, that is 
under the Department of Health. 


By Mr. McGuibbon: 


Q. Have you the instructions issued to them?—A. No; that would be 
entirely under the Department of Health. 


By Mr. Cahan: 


Q. Who is the executive—not the political executive?—A. Doctor Amyot, 
the Deputy Minister. 
Q. Residing in Ottawa?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Anderson (Halton): 


Q. May I ask if the Department of Immigration is not responsible for the 
acceptance of these doctors?—A. Not in any shape, form or manner, sir. 

Q. You have nothing whatever to do with that?—A. No, nothing what- 
ever. 

Q. Nor with the origination of the policy?—A. Not with the origination 
of the policy. The first call for medical inspection was when we assumed the 
liability in connection with assisted passages; we wanted to make sure that 
the people who were securing assisted passages were in the best of health. 
It was then the examination regarding health was inaugurated. Many bodies 
have been memorializing us for years in regard to the medical inspection; 
I have only quoted a very few. 


By Mr. Edwards (Frontenac): 


Q. The appropriation for the payment of these doctors comes under—A. 
The Department of Health. 


By Mr. McGibbon: 

Q. Do I understand that no responsible official of the government is respon- 
sible for the policies laid down in this examination? Is it left to deputy min- 
isters and ministers who are not responsible to parliament or anybody else?— 
A. No, of course not. The deputy ministers consult with their ministers. As 
a matter of fact, at the conference in connection with it, both the Minister of 
Immigration and the Minister of Health attended when we were discussing 
the whole proposition—on more than one occasion. 


By Hon. Mr. Forke: 


@. Who would be responsible for making out the schedule? I think that 
is what Dr. MceGibbons means. Who would be responsible for making out the 
schedule which has to be filled in by the intending immigrant?—A. There is 
no schedule filled out by the intending immigrant as far as health is con- 
cerned, in any shape, form or manner. 


By Mr. McGubbon: 

Q. There must be some instructions laid down to those medical men.— 
Ae NVies, 

Q. Who is responsible for those?—A. The Minister of Health, of course, 
working in co-operation with us. We have one of our officers now on the 
other side. Having heard so many stories as to how it was not working, we 
have one of our own officers there. We believe that the Department of Health 
has worked out a very fine system, and one that will work to the best advan- 
tage of everybody, but we wanted to make doubly sure, and we sent one of our 
officers there to check up and report to us. 
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By Mr. Brown: 

Q. You say that no immigrant will fill out a schedule of questions?—A. 
Not as regarding medical questions. 

Q. It has been stated some 90 questions had to be answered.—A. That I do 
not know. That is romance to me, so far. The Department of Health might be 
able to answer that. 

Hon. Mr. Forxer: It is in regard to those people seeking assisted passage. 

The Wirness: Ah, yes; that has nothing to do with his health. 


By Hon. Mr. Forke: 


Q. There is no one paper which asks so many questions. There are three 
sets of papers for different individuals coming under different schemes, and 
if you multiply them all together you will get approximately that number, 
but no one man has to fill out anything like that number?—A. I was cover- 
ing it entirely from the Health point of view. i 


By Mr. McGibbon: 


Q. May we have a copy of the instructions issued to the medical men?— 
A. I have no authority over that, but I presume the Department of Health 
will be glad to let you have it. We can give you copies of instructions to our 
officials in regard to certain examinations. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. We will have the officers of the Department of Health here, and they 
mjay be examined?—A. I have covered this, I know, in a very inadequate and 
poor way. I am not in very good shape, as I have been suffering from a severe 
cold— 

By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. While we are on the matter of health: you mentioned the roster doctors, 
and then went on to describe what the situation is now. What do you mean 
by a “roster doctor?” What do they do? By whom are they instructed? If 
any change was made, what was that change? The roster doctor8’ were British 
doctors?—A. Yes, British registered doctors organized by the Old Country 
government in connection with some of their requirements. They were first 
recognized by Australia and New Zealand in connection with immigrants going 
to those countries. It is a body organized in the Old Country in connection 
with some of their particular insurance and other requirements of the Old 
Country laws. When we saw the necessity for a medical examination, we 
selected a certain number of doctors out of this roster doctor program to make 
the medical examinations required in connection with all receiving assisted 
passage to Canada—either loan or assisted passage, according to the various 
phases it went through from the beginning of the Empire settlement. These 
doctors are now only used in a limited way, in outlying places, to save the 
people having to travel too far. I would much prefer to have the Department 
of Health tell you, in connection with their system and their organization, 
what it means. I may tell you offhand that all this story about loss of days 
is not a fact. There are few who have to'travel more than six to ten miles, and 
outside of that distance we work with the roster doctors in certain districts 
to prevent the difficulties which some people said existed. 

Q. The Act which you administer provides for certain physical require- 
ments?—A. Yes. 

Q. And says that a person shall not be physically defective, and shall not 
have tuberculosis and certain contagious diseases?—A. Yes. 

Q. It is the examination for those which is handed over by you to the 
Department of Health?—A. Yes. Before our medical officers were appointed 
overseas that examination took place at the port of debarkation, and very often 
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caused a great deal of inconvenience and suffering to people who had to return. 
I much prefer to have the Department of Health explain what the percentage 
of rejections was. 

Q. Your department is the one which has to say whether the people are 
physically fit, under the Act, and in order to make certain about that you asked 
the duty to be performed by the Department of Health?—-A. Yes. In the 
past it has been performed at the port of entry, but is now undertaken by the 
doctors in the Old Country. 

Q. Was it done then by the Department of Health?—A. Yes, at Quebec 
Halifax and St. John. 


By Mr. McGibbon: & 
_ Q. Part of that work is still being done by the roster doctors?—A. Only 
in remote districts. 

Q. You said over six to eight miles?—A. I said that the examination by 
an actual Canadian doctor very seldom means more than six to ten miles’ 
travel for anybody. When it is beyond that point the Medical Department 
have arranged with the roster doctors in certain districts to make the examina- 
tions at a special fee for the benefit of the people who desire to emigrate. The 
Department of Health will explain that more in detail. 

Q. That means they are still doing a large portion of the work?—A. No 
sir, not a large portion, but a very limited portion. 

Q. I cannot reconcile those two statements.—A. Perhaps you will, if I 
point this out; there are 334 places of examination by these eighteen Canadian _ 
doctors in the British Isles, which are visited regularly by these doctors. 


By Hon. Mr. Forke: 

Q. Mr. Egan, I think you might make it a little plainer if it is understood 
that the immigrant is never landed until he is landed on Canadian soil, and all 
these examinations on the other side are really for the protection of the immi- 
grant, so that he will not come across the ocean and be sent back. That is 
the point of all these examinations. I do not like to interfere— 

Mr. Cauan: You will be given ample opportunity to make a statement, 
ater. 

Hon. Mr. Forxe: I do not like to see a point missed. 

Mr. Cauan: We will not miss many points before we are through. 


By Mr. Arthurs: 


Q. Before leaving that subject, what arrangement is made for the exam- 
ination of immigrants who are not assisted in any way?—A. Every immigrant 
must be examined before being admitted to Canada. 

Q. Where?—A. In the British Isles in one of these 334 places. 


By Mr. Anderson (Halton): 

Q. Are they re-examined in Canada?—A. I understand there will be a 
cursory examination. The Department of Health will be glad to explain that 
to you in detail. I have covered my submission to you in a very,.very brief 
way, but I am prepared to answer any questions which you may put to me. 


By Mr. Cahan: 


Q. Mr. Egan, if you have finished that, in order that we may understand 
your relations with other agencies, would you please state any associations, such 
as the Salvation Army and others, with whom you have relationship in the matter 
of immigration?—-A. Our annual report will practically give you all the details 
in that respect. (Report to be distributed to the members of the Committee.) 
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Mr. Epwarps (Frontenac): If Mr. Cahan will permit me I would like to 
ask one question. 
Mr. CauHan: Certainly. 


By Mr. Edwards (Frontenac) : 


Q. Mr. Egan, suppose you get an inquiry in the United States from a person 
who wants to come to Canada; what is your procedure with regard to that 
person? He makes his application to one of our agents?—A. Yes; it may come 
in answer to an advertisement. ; 

Q. Will you follow that fellow across to this side? What is done with him? 
Supposing, for instance, he said he wanted to go to Manitoba?—A. If he 
expressed a desire, or an interest, in Manitoba with our agent, our agent would 
immediately make arrangements with him in connection with the time best 
for him to move, and would give him what is called by us a “directional cer- 
tificate”, which is a linen-backed proposition, and would direct him to an officer 
of the Land Settlement Branch, with whom he would advise in connection with 
placement. We would give him some information. If he had already spoken of 
Manitoba, the chances are ten to one he would speak of some given district. 
He may have come to us because a neighbour, already settled in Manitoba in a 
given district, had written to him, and he may have all the information he 
requires in that respect; but for guidance on the way in, we give him this 
particular certificate, which lands him in this district. Then he comes under 
the care of our officers, who are prepared to help him in every way they can. 

Q. That is, when he gets to the border he has the privilege of meeting with 
your officer at, say, Winnipeg or Toronto, and having the benefit of his advice? 
—A. Exactly. 

Q. That is as far as you go with him?—A. Yes—Oh, we will go farther 
with him; it depends on what he wants afterwards. Our officer will report 
back the result of the interview, and what he has done with him, and where he 
has been located. 

Q. Let us say a man at Winnipeg, for instance, has signified a desire to go on 
the land in Manitoba: your officers take him and place him?—A. If he comes to 
them, yes. 

Q. You place him on the land?—A. It often happens that we do. We 
submit to him that some given district has some certain possibilities, and he 
comes to us in connection with them, and we are glad to advise him that we 
believe he can do very well under these circumstances. But we find that the 
average man coming up from the United States has some forerunner idea of what 
will satisfy him best in any given district in the western country, and outside of 
that we go into this directional work as to how he may best handle his household 
effects, and so forth. There is not very much to it, but we often have to, and do, 
direct him to the actual land. Then, of course, the report comes back to us as to 
his placement, and where he is placed through the Land Settlement Branch. 

Q. Do your records contain any information as to how many have come from 
the United States to Canada?—A. Yes. 

Q. And have been placed in each province——on the land and otherwise?— 
A. That I do not know; no, not “otherwise”; only on the land. Our records 
show their desire for land placement, but as to the actual placements, or whether 
they are there at the moment, we do not know. 

Q. Do your records show the desire for placement in each province?—A. 
That I cannot answer at the moment; I will have to look it up. Mr. Blair, do 
you remember off-hand whether we record that in that way? 

Mr. Buair: We have the record of their declared destinations, taken at the 
border first; then we have the record in the Land Settlement Branch of those 
actually located. 

The Witness: We have not compiled any statistics as to their placements. 
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By Mr. Edwards (Frontenac): 

Q. Supposing a man comes in and simply says, “I want to go to Canada”; 
what directions do you give him as to where he shall go, and how he shall be 
placed?—A. What direction will our agent give him? 

Q. Yes.—A. Our agent will first of all sit in with him to find out what he has 
been doing in the past, and what kind of farming he has been carrying on; 
how much money he has in hand, and get an idea of what he would like to do 
in Canada; find out if he has any of our literature of Canada, and so forth. It 
will depend entirely on the man’s development and frame of mind and knowledge 
of Canada what the procedure be from then on. If he is very indefinite, we will 
give him a certain amount of literature, such as the atlases of western and 
eastern Canada, and will leave those with him to read, and we give him certain 
pamphlets. Once he has expressed a wish to go in a certain way, then we let 
him go through with it. 


By Mr. Lucas: 
Q. Is there any medical examination in regard to the Americans coming 
in?—A. No, sir, there is not. 


By Mr. Brown (Lisgar): 

Q. In regard to the man in the United States who might want to come to 
Canada, and who knew perfectly well where he wanted to go, and what he 
wanted to do, is there any supervision, or restriction, imposed upon him, apart 
from coming in contact with your agents?—A. No restriction whatsoever. 

Q. No supervision, unless they ask for it?—A. Oh, no. 


By Mr. McGibbon: 

Q. How does that apply to those from the United Kingdom? Supposing 
a man over there is willing to pay his own way to come across here; how do 
you distinguish him from the ordinary passenger?—A. He is distinguished by 
his declaration, as to whether he is coming to remain in Canada, when he 
would be an immigrant, or if he is a tourist. It is a different proposition. 

Q. They all have to make a declaration?—A. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Epwarps (Frontenac): I want to thank Mr. Cahan for allowing me 
to interrupt. 


By Mr. Cahan: 

Q. I renew my question. I would lke to know the relations of the 
Immigration Department with the various agencies that are spoken of in the 
press, such as the Barnardo Home, the Salvation Army. I would like to 
know whether there are contracts with them. If so, I would like a general 
explanation of the situation, and then have the contracts produced. (See Pro- 
duction at page 754 post) —A. May I make a very short general explanation? 

Q. Certainly—A. And following your suggestion we shall submit to you 
a full list of the names, and just what our work is. We have relations with 
various interests in juvenile immigration, of which there is a full list in the 
Annual Report. We have relations with the two national railways, in connec- 
tion with immigration from the United Kingdom, in so far as experienced and 
inexperienced farm settlers are concerned. Then, we have relationships with 
such bodies as the Church of England, the Continuing Presbyterian Church, 
the United Church, and other churches. Our relationship with them is to 
co-operate fully so that they may carry out their particular work in settlement, 
for their particular purpose in this country. We lend our aid in every way 
we possibly can. We co-operate after they have made their selection, as to 
the assisted passage. We have had a great deal more desire on account of the 
cheaper transportation, the assisted passage, than we had in the past. I would 
be glad to submit a full list to you of just what it means in each case. 
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Q. And in so far as you have any contractual relations with them, I would 
like the contract?—A. We have no contracts with any of them that I know 
of; it is more of an arrangement and understanding. 

Q. An arrangement of what kind?—A. It is not really a contract with the 
railway; it is an understanding, and written instructions that they may go so 
far, and do so much, et cetera. They have not undertaken to do so much 
here ab. tas particular end, and so on. I would be very glad to submit all 
of this to you. 

Hon. Mr. Forks: It is really a letter between myself and the President 
at thee. POR. 

The Wirness: That is with regard to the Continent, sir; we are dealing 
with England. 


By Mr. Cahan: 


Q. Do these various agencies, to which you have referred, and with which 
you have no contractual relation, come in under your settlement scheme, or are 
they confined to that exclusively; or does it relate also to general immigration, 
outside of the assisted passage?—A. I have yet to find that they are interested 
in anything but assisted passage. They do not, in any way, come in under the 
Three Thousand Family Settlement Scheme, nor do I see any possibility of their 
entering. Their work is generally—if I may presume to say so—on behalf of 
their respective churches. I have talked with them about it—the carrying on 
of selective immigration for the bettering of their own forces within Canada. 
That is the sum and substance of their arrangement. They ask us to co-operate 
with them and help them to select, and we do assist where we are satisfied with 
the people they nominate to come in under this scheme. 

Q. Does the matter of assisted passage refer exclusively, in all your opera- 
tions, to those who are coming in for land settlement, as farmers, farm labourers, 
or domestic servants?—A. Entirely, sir; nothing else. 


sy Mr Coote: 
Q. Have you any sort of an arrangement with the Scottish Immigrant Aid 
Society?—-A. That is one of the institutions, yes, sir. 
Q. Will you see that the contracts, or whatever papers you have in connec- 
tion with that, are brought down?—A. Yes, sir. (See Productions at page 
post.) 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. Will you explain to the Committee just what is involved in the reduced 
passages, to whom it applies, to what class of people it applies, and how they 
come to Canada?—A. (Reads): 


Reduced rates for British Immigrants 


Migrants from the United Kingdom, who are household workers, or 
who are coming to Canada to earn their livelihood on the land, are now 
given the following reduced rates to the points mentioned:— 


Halifax, St. John or a WEL Pe PIS THe PPEDIONDs, 
Montreal. . : iow eeneen ben poresn (93 0 
Toronto. . 3 10 
Winnipeg.. .. 410 
Regina, Moose Jaw ‘and Saskatoon. . 5qar0 
Calgary or Edmonton.. heey efi Smaricte 8 10 
Wellgo nies Ne Oe Snard 


This agreement: is in effect for two years, and expires on the 31st 
December, 1928. 
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Under the Assisted Passage Agreement the Department of Immi- 
gration 

(a) Recruits and selects immigrants; (b) collects loans which may 
be advanced when necessary to families and household workers; 


I may say, in connection with this low rate, that we make no loans now, except 
in exceptional cases. We will assume that a really genuine domestic servant 
is going to Regina, and has not got the £5. She is thoroughly sound in every 
way, but she has only got £3. We loan her the £2 to help her to come. Or 
perhaps a family cannot pay the full fare for their adults over seventeen. We 
will help them if they have not got sufficient money, rather than take that 
which might inconvenience them, as far as their actual settlement is concerned. 
We then collect it from them. That is on a fifty-fifty basis with the Old Country 
government, both on the loan and on the collection. 


(c) Receives and finds placement on the land for migrants; 

(d) Makes adequate arrangements for household workers to be per- 
sonally conducted on out-going vessels, to be met on arrival by women 
officers, and to find them suitable employment. Apart from the agree- 
ment, the Department of Immigration also provides accommodation at 
government hostels or institutions, where the Department defrays the cost 
of from 24-28 hours board and lodging. 

(e) Guarantees employment for household workers at standard wages. 


The Dominion Government, in the first instance, makes all grants 
and loans under the said scheme, but receives from the British government 
a refund of grants on a fifty-fifty basis, as well as the sum which the 
British government has agreed to pay on account of the reduced rate. The 
allocation of expenditure under the reduced rate is as follows:— 


Department of Immigration’. 25.90) 222 Fe a earGnG 
Steamship Companies... .2 i600) .2) -  e 
pave WON D, 
British. Government? :79% GG 350) 00s Ma Oe oe re gee 
clo. 0 O 


The Department has undertaken to give aftercare for a period of five 
years. The average of this expenditure is estimated at £6 per head. The 
British government agreed to equate in cash against this expenditure an 
estimated average of £6. It is, therefore, the equation in cash by the 
noe government on account of aftercare which has reduced the rate 
to £2. 

Aftercare is defined as follows:— 

(a) Securing employment for the migrants and directing to destina- 
tion; 

(b) visiting the migrant during the first year, and at least annually 
thereafter, for a period of five years from the date of settlement; 

(c) hearing and dealing with any complaints regarding wages or treat- 
ment; 

(d) investigating grievances and, where necessary, finding alternative 
employment; 

(e) “ Developing” the migrant, with a view to his subsequent settle- 
ment on a farm. 

Under the Assisted Passage Agreement, assistance is given towards 
the cost of passages to persons, male and female, provided that they are:— 
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(a) Accompanied overseas, in the case of married men, by their wives 
and children; and, in the case of widowers or widows, by their children; 

(b) have been nominated by the Dominion Government, or its agents, 
or by British subjects resident in Canada; 

(c) have been nominated by any Provincial Government in Canada, 
or its agents, or by any organization approved for this purpose who have 
entered into an agreement; 

(d) are migrating to settle upon the land, or are women approved 
as household workers; 

(e) Have been otherwise approved as suitable settlers before sailing 
by Secretary of State, acting through a representative of the Oversea 
Settlement Committee. 

Where considered necessary and advisable, loans, to be shared 
equally by the British government and the Dominion government, may be 
made to the migrant in the following cases:— 

(a) Migrants accepted under any Family Settlement Scheme, and 
families proceeding under this agreement, a loan up to the amount pay- 
able by the migrant; 

(b) household workers—a loan up to the amount of the difference 
between the minimum ocean rate and the migrant’s contribution to the 
ultimate destination prescribed in this schedule, provided that such loan 
shall not exceed £6; 

Children. For children the assistance takes the form of a free grant 
of the total cost of transportation, provided that:— 

(1) They have not reached their seventeenth birthday before the first 
day of April of the financial year in which they sailed. 


By Mr. Edwards (Frontenac): 


Q. Is there any minimum age in regard to juvenile immigration?—A. The 
maximum is seventeen years. There is no minimum, if they are coming with 
the families. 

Q. If they are not?—A. Yes, there is. 

Q. What is it?—A. A minimum of fourteen years. We do not accept them 
under fourteen years; fourteen to seventeen. 

Hon. Mr. ForKe: We do not pay the grant. 

The Witness: That is what I mean. This grant, that I am speaking of, is 
not applicable to those under fourteen years. 


By Mr. Edwards (Frontenac) : 


Q. Perhaps I do not make myself clear? In regard to juvenile immigration, 
there are organizations, like the British Immigration Colonization Organization, 
bringing boys out?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is there any minimum age for such a class of immigration?—A. Fourteen, 
sir; from fourteen up. 

Q. Then, children under fourteen cannot come to this country?—A. No, 
unless they are coming with their parents. 

Q. How long has that been in effect?—A. Just about three years. 


By Mr. McGibbon: 


Q. What was the object of introducing that regulation?-—A. The reason 
for introducing it was owing to the very strong propaganda in Canada from many 
social interests. The second reason was the Margaret Bondfield Report, in 
connection with children under fourteen years. 

Q. That does not give the reason, that only gives the cause-——A. I would 
be very glad to secure the Maragaret Bondfield Report and quote to you that 
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particular section, and the decision of the Government. As a matter of fact, 
there were a great many details in connection with it, and quite a number of dis- 
cussions at the time. This was three years ago, but I would be very glad to 
go over it, in answer to this, at any time you wish later on. 

Q. Surely the Department has some idea as to why they exclude these 
children, other than the fact that it was asked for? It must have been asked 
for on certain grounds?—A. You are asking me the reason. I would ask your 
indulgence to allow me to submit it to you in writing, just why the decision 
was made. In the rough, without dotting the I’s and placing the commas, it was 
because the children were being exploited in a general way. It was because they 
were not as happy under fourteen, as they were over fourteen. That, in a 
general way, was the reason. 


By Mr. McMillan: 

Q. It was because of the contents of the Margaret Bondfield report?—A. 
That is what brought it about in a general way. We had, of course, from what 
had been submitted to us in Canada, been considering what we might do. Could 
we exact a closer examination of the children? Could we establish a certain num- 
ber of children placed under our own supervision and the societies’ prospective 
placement of children? We had been discussing it from many angles. You are 
asking me to go back three years. Actually, in the final result, it was this 
report from the mother, so to speak, of the British children, which brought 
about our decision; there is no question about that. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. Is it not a fact, that the full passage applies only to between the ages 
of fourteen and seventeen?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And the decision of the government, to make these passages free, was 
in order to encourage that class of immigration?—A. Absolutely. 

Q. But it was felt that a child, unaccompanied by its parents, under that 
age, would not come under that provision of free passage? They are not 
barred from Canada?—A. Oh, no, they may come. There is nothing to prevent 
them if they are in good health, but they do not come under this $80 and $100 
grant. 


By Mr. Cahan: 

Q. Is that covered by an Order in Council, or by departmental instructions, 
this discrimination against children under fourteen?—A. As far as the grant 
is concerned, the instructions come by Order in Council. 

Q. But it only applies to the Empire Settlement Scheme?—A. No, not neces- 
sarily. Before the Empire Settlement Scheme was underway, there were grants 
for juvenile immigration by the government. 

Q. That took place under instructions of the Department?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And not by Order in Council?—A. Yes, by Order in Council. 


By Mr. Edwards (Frontenac): 


Q. Perhaps I was to blame in the way I put my question. You are con- 
sidering one phase of it, and I have in mind another. Is there any minimum 
age for children coming to Canada, not by assisted passage, or anything of 
the kind? Suppose the parents of a boy twelve years of age gave him the money 
to come to Canada, is he allowed to come?—A. If he is coming to somebody 
here who would take care of him. 

Q. Suppose he wanted to come to this country?—A. A boy twelve years of 
age? 

Q. Are they excluded under fourteen years of age?—A. They are excluded 
under fourteen years of age in connection with the society placements. 
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Q. I do not care about society placements, leave the assisted passages, and 
all the rest out of it. My question is: is there a minimum age limit on immi- 
grants coming into this country?—-A. No, there is no minimum age limit on 
immigrants coming into the country. But, if I were an officer, I would not 
accept a child of twelve coming in on his own, to make his own way. 

Q. Well, then, there are restrictions, you would not let him in?—A. I would 
not call it a restriction; I do not know that you could term it a restriction. A 
boy of twelve, making his way to the docks and getting on board ship, that does 
not—— 

Q. My point is this: they are not allowed to come in under fourteen years. 
—A. Without coming to somebody’s care? 

Q. Yes—A. No, sir. 

Q. With their parents, they are?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Or on the juvenile scheme, on the assisted passage scheme, they are 
allowed to come in. Take children who do not come under the assisted pass- 
age, or the juvenile scheme. Is there any minimum age limit? In other words, 
could people in England send a boy over here thirteen years of age, to some 
friends in Canada?—A. No, sir, there is no minimum. 

Hon. Mr. Forks: I think the point they want to get at is, that if people 
paid their full fare, and if there was some one to take care of them after they 
got here, could they come here under fourteen years of age? 

The Wirness: That would be up to you to decide, sir. We have not had 
it put up to us. 


By Mr. Cahan: 

Q. Is it not a fact that they are at present excluded?—A. Only those 
coming under this particular assistance. As I suggested a while ago, I have yet 
to have any of these people suggest that they should come and pay their fare. 

Q. Supposing that I find a placement in Canada for a child under fourteen 
years of age from Great Britain, by what authority would you exclude that 
child?—A. I would not exclude that child, but I would not give you $80 assist- 
ance. 

Q. Dr. Edwards’ question was outside of the Empire plan altogether. 
I understood you to say that you do not allow in children under four- 
teen years of age, even although they pay, outside of the Empire Settlement 
plan?—A. As soon as Dr. Edwards added “coming to their friends” I said, 


cc ” 


yes” at once. That child could come, of course. 


By Mr. McMillan: 
Q. If you know the destination of a child under fourteen you allow it to 
come in?—A. Yes, under those circumstances, and being nominated to a friend 
or parent. 


By Mr. McGibbon: 

Q. If you knew the destination of a child under fourteen then you would 
allow it to come in?—A. Under these circumstances of his being nominated to 
a friend or parent and coming in under any society up to now; but seeking this 
particular grant; no. 

Hon. Mr. Forxn: In any particular case, be it one or a dozen, if his case is 
referred to me I take it upon myself to say whether a child should come in or 
whether he should stay out. I look upon the Immigration Department as being 
the guardian of the people who come to the country. 

Mr. Canaan: I will ask, since the Minister is going on the stand, by what 
authority he is making that assertion? 
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Hon. Mr. Forxe: I have authority under that (indicating). And, Mr. 
Chairman, I object to this gentleman finding fault with me. I have just as 
much right as any gentleman in the room to ask a question. 

Mr. Cauan: Ask a question, but don’t make a statement. : 

Hon. Mr. Forxe: If I ean give assistance to my deputy in making a state- 
ment I am going to do so. 

Mr. Brown (Lisgar): I think the feeling is that we do not have to have 
recourse to the procedure of the law courts. I think the committee wants 
information and it wants the information from any source. I think that should 
be the general attitude of the committee and we should not be too closely handi- 
capped by the technicalities of law courts. 

Mr. McGtsson: We have that information. The Minister says he would 
let them in. I would infer from that that they could not get in without his con- 
sent. 

The Wrrness: So much would depend. Take your section 3 of the Act. I 
suppose when you ask the question, of course, you mean provided they com- 
plied with section 3. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. Those restrictions in regard to minors are the same as the minors from 
Europe?—A. We have no movement of that kind from Europe. 

Q. They are forbidden from Europe altogether?—-A. We have no such 
movement. May I make that clear. We have heard so much of it in an insinuat- 
ing way in the columns and the articles one reads on immigration. There is no 
$80 assistance and no assisted passage in any way, shape, form, or manner, 
from the continent. 

Q. This discussion is largely concerning those who are not assisted as well 
as those assisted?--A. What I was quoting for the information of the committee 
was just what we do for children in connection with the assistance which we 
grant. I was giving you the details for children, and why the assistance takes 
that form. I was going on to explain why that assistance was given and to whom. 
I think I had arrived at Number 2: 


They are proceeding as members of families with parents or other 
approved guardians or are proceeding to join their parents or other 
approved guardians or relations. 


That is children coming to an approved guardian; nominated by their parents 
to an approved guardian, or nominated by their nearest relatives to an approved 
guardian; but that does not bring in the point you are raising. 


By Hon. Mr. Edwards: 


Q. My point was simply this: Is a good, healthy, vigorous looking lad of 
13 years 11 months excluded?—A. Of course, there is always the border line to 
any regulation. 

Q. Make it 13 years and 10 months if you like, or 13 years and 9 months. 
Many boys of that age or younger are making their living. Now, that boy is 
sent by friends from the old land. He says, “I want to go to Canada.” Would 
you let him in?—A. Not on his own. I would not if I were an officer. 


By Mr. Cahan: 

Q. By what authority would you exclude him?—A. He is liable to become a 
public charge. 

Q. I am asking you under what Statute or Order in Council do you find 
that you can exercise that discretion? —A. Under the Act, sir, as being liable to 
become a public charge. 
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Q. It is on that ground?—A. Yes, naturally; a boy of 13 making his way 
in Canada— 

Q. Would you exclude him in every case?—A. Well, in every case? Prac- 
tically in every case coming on his own. It has never been put up to us before 
in that way. I do not know of any that are trying to come. But on the general 
grounds of administration I would say yes; that a boy like that would be the 
exception if he would do well. 


By Mr. Brown (Lisgar): 

Q. Are you not considering questions that are only likely to arise in a very 
few cases. In the case of such a boy as Dr. Edwards has described, you would 
exclude him under the clause you have quoted if he was entirely on his own; but 
in the case of parents sending such a boy to Canada and directing him to certain 
persons who would assume responsibility for him, would you exercise discretion 
in the matter?—-A. Absolutely. We do it every day, sir. 


By Mr. Coote: 
Q. You have authority under Section 3 of the Act?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Bancroft: 

Q. Where are there any institutions in Canada that do employ and are 
allowed to employ children of 13 years of age?—A. Institutions in Canada? I 
do not know, sir, I do not know of any myself. 

Number 3 reads:-— 


They are proceeding with the consent of their parents or guardians 
to a home approved by the Dominion government. 


Number 4 reads:— 


They are proceeding under a scheme approved by the Secretary of 
State and the Dominion Government. The expenses of the transportation 
of children shall be shared equally by the Secretary of State and the 
Dominion Government. 


This is entirely in relation to where we assist jointly with the old country govern- 
ment. There are other details. There is one more paragraph in connection with 
assisted passage, and this concerns children proceeding to Canada under the 
auspices of a voluntary society :—~ 


Assistance is given at the rate of $80 per head towards the cost of 
transportation of children coming to Canada under the auspices of a recog- 
nized voluntary society and the rate is $100 per head to children destined 
to points west of the Province of Ontario. 


By Hon. Mr. Edwards: 
Q. What is the emigrant’s age?—A. Fourteen:— 


The ocean fare has been fixed at £11.10 so that the voluntary 
society obtains a certain amount for administration expenses. 


Then, the number of societies and so on. I would be glad to give them. They 
can be secured out of the report. Does that cover what you were after, Mr. 
Stewart? 

Mr. Stewart: Yes. 


By Mr. Cahan: 


Q. May I ask a question? Dealing with the whole question of land settle- 
ment and colonization from the Atlantic to the Pacific, is there any other scheme 
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or project under which land settlement is favoured or assisted or promoted 
except under the Empire Settlement Scheme?—A. You mean by the government? 
By the department? ‘ 

Q. Yes?—A. No other scheme I know of. Of course, there is your Soldiers’ 
Settlement proposition. 

Q. That is for our own soldiers?—A. Wes. 

Q. But I want to get a general view in my own mind, that in-as-far as 
the settlement of this new country goes the Empire Settlement Scheme is the 
only instrument of government for the promotion of land settlement and coloni- 
zation in Canada for emigrants from abroad?—A. For emigrants from the United 
Kingdom? 

Q. Yes?—A. Yes. 

Q. Or from France or any other country ?—A. There is no settlement scheme 
beyond this: that we direct and help to place people to advantage who may 
come. For instance, only three years ago, entirely outside of the 3,000 family 
scheme we undertook to place—pardon me if I do not have the exact figures— 
let us call it 400 families. Perhaps that is too many—about 200 families from 
the old country who had fifty pounds in hand of their own. We would give them 
the assisted passage and we would place them on farms. That was one move- 
ment, We had another movement of people for a better style of farm. We are 
continually working out schemes. But after working out the scheme for the 
200 families—if J am right in the 200—we found the answer to that call was 
very small. : 

On the continent five years ago we said to the railways whom we looked 
upon as our co-operating units on the continent, that if they found 1,000 families 
with $400 in hand and a certain number of families with $800 in hand, we would 
place these people, under the department, to advantage on farms after bringing 
them here and giving them some idea of the country, and after a few months 
sell them a particular farm under certain terms and so on. The response to that 
at the time was very limited. But may I say this, that you will find, of course, 
as time goes on and conditions are settling in the old country we will get a great 
many more people with a little more money in hand than we got three or four 
years ago. 

Q. They would be coming under the Empire Settlement Scheme?—A. No, 
not under the Empire Settlement Scheme. This is from the old country only. 

Q. From Great Britain, under the Empire Settlement Scheme?—A. In this 
instance? For example, the offer to place 200 families with fifty pounds, they 
would come under the Empire Settlement Scheme at no cost to the old country 
except their help in the assisted passage of these people; but no cost to them for 
settlement. 

Q. Then I understand that outside of the Empire Settlement, there is some 
scheme—TI use that in its proper sense—whereby you do assist those coming in 
to settle on the land by assisting them in respect of their passage?—A. Nothing, 
nothing whatsoever, in any shape or form. We assist them when they are 
here to select the right land out of a certain number of lots that we have to offer 
them, and place them. 

Q. With reference to those who have come in and whom you are endeavour- 
ing to assist?—-A. We tell them on the other side what they are coming to. There 
is a full description of a certain number of farms in a certain section of the 
‘ country in which these people may be placed. These descriptions were given in 
these cases to both railways, and we divided the number between the two rail- 
ways. We gave them an allotment. If it was one thousand in the first case, we 
gave them five hundred each. It may have been more than that. We gave them 
all the particulars of the type of settler; that is, people must have so much money 
in hand. If I remember well it was $400 in hand to be placed with the railways 
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to be handed to us in connection with our care of them, such as buying cattle, 
sheep and chickens and supervising that particular work until they were 
settled. 

Q. Now, one other question. Outside of the settlement of farmers and farm 
labourers and domestic servants, is there any other way under the law and 
under the Orders in Council in which persons may come in from continental 
countries, preferred or otherwise, for the purpose of carrying on any undertaking 
in this country other than farm labour or domestic service? For instance, sup- 
pose a Belgian wishes to come in to prosecute an undertaking in this country. 
It may be the manufacture of cotton or of silk or worsted or some other under- 
taking; how does he get into the country under the law as it now stands?—A. 
From Germany upon the continent, including your Scandinavian countries, any 
citizen of good health, being mentally and physically fit, with enough money 
—we do not lay down any schedule, but he must give us some assurance that he is 
able to look after himself in any project he undertakes. 

Q. I accept that statement. But tell me where under the law you find any 
authority for that? I have looked through it in vain. I understand that that 
Order in Council 2—A. 183. 

Q. Yes, 183: “From and after the 15th February, 1923, and until other- 
wise ordered, the landing in Canada of immigrants of all classes and occupa- 
tions, is hereby prohibited, except as hereinafter provided.” Then it goes on 
to show that he must show to the satisfaction of the Immigration Department 
that he is a bona fide agriculturist entermg Canada to farm and has sufficient 
means to begin farming in Canada. (2) A bona fide farm labourer entering 
Canada to follow that occupation and has reasonable assurance of employment. 
(3) A female domestic servant entering Canada to follow that occupation and 
has reasonable assurance of employment”; and then it goes on to the wife 
and child, the United States citizen and the British subject. And then “(7) 
A person who has satisfied the minister that his labour or service is required 
in Canada.” Now, must a man of fortune who wishes to undertake some indus- 
trial occupation here, concerning whose financial standing there is no doubt, 
who can pass the medical examinations, must he apply to you and satisfy you 
that his labour or service is required in Canada before he is allowed to enter? 
—A. Not if he comes from anywhere on the continent from Germany up. 

Q. How do you work that out? Where is the authority; where is the 
loophole under which that comes in?—A. The authority or loophole I tried to 
explain in the earlier part of my talk in reference to the Continent. In 183, 
which is part of it, it prevented people from coming in unless they were coming 
to sure employment, etc. The man you describe would have no difficulty in 
coming in, just by submitting the facts to the immigration officer, and he would 
pass them on to the director for approval. I am not positive for how long, but 
Regulation 183 had only been in force a few months. We were working on 
the immigration question. There were the Canadian Pacific and the Cana- 
dian National at that time—the transportation companies. May I explain 
that within a few months of my taking charge I recommended to my minister 
that for the future—I am digressing from your question for the moment; I 
want to make the thing clear—where we were in a position to place certain 
numbers of people, that no more would we grant or allot to ocean transporta- 
tion companies a given quota for a given purpose. From then on, the position 
was that the allotment would be divided between the two Canadian national 
interests, the Canadian National and the Canadian Pacific. This is the explana- 
tion of what was done in connection with Belgium and France and Holland, 
Switzerland and the Scandinavian countries—rather than suggest that these 
countries were named by Order in Council as preferred. I think it would be 
just as well that this should be just among ourselves here. 
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Q. Let us have the real facts?—A. From an international point of view 
it should not be stated that some countries are preferred as against others. I 
am giving all the facts. I am making a suggestion that perhaps it should not 
be broadcast. It was decided that it should not be an Order in Council naming 
one preferred country from another. But with all the national institutions co- 
operating with us it was natural—it is completely understood now, of course— 
without any Order in Council, without any agreement, but just in a general 
understanding and in a general way. 

Q. Then it is an understanding outside the law, as I understand it?—A, 
Yes and no. 

Q. Outside the law. For instance, let me give you an example. I have 
a number of relatives living in France. They are of French nationality; some 
of them young men of fortune who might come in here, and who are experts 
in electrical development, experts in mechanical development, experts in other 
respects. How can I bring those young men in here, and under what clause of 
the law can I bring them in, except this, that I have to apply to you and satisfy 
you that their services at the time are actually required in Canada?—A. I 
quite agree and admit that as far as you are concerned if you are reading the 
law only and not seeking for any further information.... 

Q. I understand that your department must act under the law?—A. Yes, 
that is quite right, and the Order in Council is part and parcel of the law; but 
this was a definite understanding as between the department and those interests 
that these countries would not be called upon—of course, as far as a person 
satisfying the authorities that his labour is required in Canada, may I suggest 
that that was put in 183 only two years ago on April 8, 1926. 

Q. Yes?—A. And it was to cover the countries below the line, that we 
were not operating this particular section under—if I make myself clear. 

Q. If it is necessary for the private information of the committee, could 
we have in writing a statement of the immigrants allowed into the country out- 
side of the law and outside of the Orders in Council?—-A. You have it now. 
Any man is allowed into the country who is in good health physically and men- 
tally, has a proper passport, and is able to take care of himself, if coming from 
what are known as preferred countries. 

Q. Under these circumstances?—A. Yes; unless something happens. He 
may come from anywhere from Germany up, sir, into this country. He must 
have his passport viséd. 

Q. I assume he has his passport and is coming. I would like to know 
under what authority you admit him. I think I should be able to look at the 
law of the country and see what immigrants are allowed in without having to 
inquire about concessions made to Germany or Norway or Sweden, France, or 
Belgium. I think we should have a clear expression in regard to that and an 
understanding. If it is not within the law, then there should be some way of 
bringing it within the law. 

The Cuamrman: I would suggest that Mr. Egan answer that question at 
the next meeting. It is one o’clock. 


The Committee adjourned until Tuesday, March 13. 
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Housr or ComMons, 
Wenpnespay, March 14, 1928. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 
11 o’clock a.m., the Chairman, Mr. W. F. Kay, presiding. 


The Committee proceeded with the consideration of the Immigration Act 
and Regulations, and the general subject of immigration. 


W. J. Eaan recalled: 


By Hon. Mr. Edwards (Frontenac): 


Q. Just before you commence, Mr. Egan, in order to connect with a matter 
which perhaps should have been taken up yesterday with Doctor Amyot, can 
you tell us by what authority the appointment of these medical officers was 
placed under the Department of Health? Is there any section in the Act 
governing that, or was it done by order in council, or how was it done?— 
A. Placed under the Department? They are not under the Department. They 
work in co-operation with the Department, carrying out for us that which 
the Act calls for in connection with the inspection of immigrants coming in, 
so that they may advise as to their capacity or ability to pass under certain 
medical conditions, for which the Act provides. 

Q. My questicn was, Mr. Egan, is there any section in the Act—your 
Immigration Act or any other Act—or was it by order in council that these 
medical officers were appointed by the Department of Health, to come under 
the Department of Health?—A. There is nothing in the Act of which I know 
at the moment, but remembering the evidence yesterday I rather think it was 
by order in council. 

Q. Am I right in saying that you require these medical inspectors?—A. Yes. 

Q. And your Department would make a requisition on the Department of 
Health for the appointment of such inspectors?—A. Yes, that is right. 


Mr. CaHan: May we have before us these orders in council which author- 
ize the Department of Hea!th to perform the inspection service for the Immi- 
gration Department. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. What I understood was that the Act required certain physical qualifi- 
cations in intending or proposed immigrants; that your Department asked the 
Department of Health to make these examinations? Is that right?—A. You 
mean in this last appointment? 

Q. No, the general practice—A. No. In other days, before the Department 
of Health was organized, the Department of Immigration had its own officers 
of health, but what happened actually on the organization of the Department 
of Health and any order in council connecting them with the Department of 
Immigration, I know nothing of. 

Q. Some time came at least when the Department of Health were asked 
to perform the inspection service for the Department of Immigration?—A. They 
have been doing that work at all times, sir. 
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Q. I thought you said, at one time there was no Department of Health?— 
A. No; we had our own medical men there. The Chief Medical Officer of the 
Department of Immigration was taken over by the Department of Health. 

Q. When was that done?—A. That was before my coming in to the De- 
partment of Immigration. 

Q. Have you any idea at all?—A. Perhaps someone here would know. 
It may be in the Act of the Department of Health. 

Q. Would you find that out?—A. Yes. ; 

Q. When did the Department of Health take up the inspection service for 
the Department of Immigration and under what authority? Was it simply a 
letter asking for it, or an order in council?—A. I may say that as far as I am 
concerned, since I have been in charge of the Department, and because the 
practice was established, I have always consulted with them in connection with 
medical affairs, suggesting, perhaps, that for the better despatch of passengers 
we ought to have one more doctor here, or two more doctors there, and so on. 

Q. And they have been under the Department of Health?—A. Under the 
Department of Health. 

Q. When did you take over?—A. October, 1923. ie 

Q. Would you make a note to see if there is any documentary authority, 
either by letter, orders in council or otherwise, when the change was made, 
whereby the Department of Health took on this inspectional service?—A. Yes. 
(See productions at pages 756, 759 post.) 

Q. Now, with regard to these medical officers who have been appointed 
comparatively recently in England, you spoke as if they were appointed by the 
Department of Health. They are, in reality, under the Civil Service Commis- 
sion?—A. Entirely. 

Mr. Canan: We want the orders in council governing the whole matter of 
inspection. (See productions at pages 756, 759 post.) 


By Mr. Edwards (Frontenac): 
Q. Has your department ever overridden the decisions of the medical officers? 
—A. The decisions of the medical officers are either approved or negatived by a 
Board of Inquiry and not by the officers of the department. 


(At this point Mr. Kay, Chairman, left the chair, which was assumed by 
Hon. Mr. Sinclair, Acting Chairman.) 


By Mr. McGibbon: 
Q. Who is on the Board of Inquiry?—A. It depends on the port. There 
may be three, or five, or there may be seven, or the officer may be on the Board 


alone. 
Q. Medical men or civilians?—A. No, the medical officers report to these 


boards. 
Q. Has this Board of Inquiry ever overr:dden the decision of the medical 


officers?—-A. They find according to the evidence. 
Q. I asked you if they have ever overridden the decisions of the medical 


officers?—A. Not that I know of. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 

Q. The Board takes the evidence of the medical officers?—A. Yes. 

Q. And all the other evidence relating to the case, and decides whether or 
not the immigrant shall be deported or allowed to enter?—A. Yes; they make 
their recommendation, and that is always submitted to the department, whether 
the finding is for or against the immigrant making the application, or who has 
been rejected by the Board of Inquiry. 
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Hon. Mr. Ratston: Mr. Cahan asked for any orders in council having 
regard to inspection. I would suggest that we have in pamphlet form all 
the orders in council well back, so as to get the history of these regulations, not 
only about inspections, but also admissions as well. 


Mr. Canaan: May I ask a question to clear up in my mind some matters 
which were dealt with previously? 


The ActiInG CHAIRMAN: Go ahead, sir. 


By Mr. Cahan: 


Q. Can you give us approximately the number of immigrants who have 
come in from the continent during the last several years, year by year?—A. I 
cannot give you this year, but I can for a number of years previously, but this 
year’s statistics I have not with me. 

Q. It will suit my purpose if you will give me that information for a number 
of years back. I want to get an idea of the flow of immigration from the conti- 
nent.—A. From, say, 1921? 

Q. Yes, give me the number coming in since 1921.—A. From the British 
Isles— 

Q. No, just from the continent—A. From the continent only, sir? 1921, 
26,156: 1922, °21,634; 1923, 16,872; 1924, 55,120; 1925, 42,366; 1926, 39,717; 
1927, 72,588. 

Q. Now, Mr. Egan, could you divide that, and tell us in each year how many 
of those came in as farmers or farm labourers, how many came in as domestic 
servants, and how many came in for other purposes?—A. Yes, I think so. Not 
for the several years, but I can have that prepared and submit it to you. 

Q. Have you it for any one year?—A. Yes, for 1926 and 1927. It is not 
divided as to continental, but the entire total. The statement of immigrants 
via ocean ports— 

Q. If you have not the exact figures they can be submitted later, but can 
you give me the proportion which came in for farmers and farm labourers and 
for domestic servants?—A. Out of the total immigration in 1926 and 1927 of 
122;966= 

Q. I am speaking only as from the continent now. A. I cannot give you 
the separate figures. 

Q. Is it possible to obtain them?—A. Yes, I can obtain them for you for 
each of those years, if you wish. 

Q. I simply wanted to ascertain clearly the number of those immigrants 
from the continent who came in as farmers and farm labourers and those who 
came in as domestics, and the remainder who came in for mechanical, mining 
or other purposes. 


The Acting CuHairMAN: Do you want this statement filed as an exhibit 
in the evidence, or just tabled before the Committee? 


Mr. Cauan: I would like to have it produced at the next sitting. 
The Actinc CHarRMAN: Put upon the table? 
Mr. CaHan: Yes. 


Mr. McGrsson: Could we not have it printed as part of the evidence, 
Mr. Cahan, so that it will be available to everybody? 


The Witness: I will be glad to furnish that. 
(See production at page 766 post.) 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 


Q. I would like to ask to what extent has the government, in evolving 
its immigration policy, worked with the various railway companies, those 
companies which are so deeply interested in immigration? Are you working 
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together under the present policy, and was that evolved by conference with 
the railways, or only just laid out by the government?—A. At the moment, 
do you mean? 


Q. Yes, your present. policy in vogue now.—A. The railways and the 
department do confer together before the beginning of each year’s program 
as to just how they shall work for that particular year. This year you will 
find in the evidence which has been submitted the contract with the railways, 
and exactly what it means. I can define it for you. I am presuming that you 
want to know the history of the arrangement between the railways and gov- 
ernment. 

Q. Yes, as to how much collaboration and how many conferences you 
have had.—A. The railway agreement is an arrangement entered into in 
September, 1925, between the Immigration Department and the two Canadian 
railway systems for the purpose of recruiting, transporting, and placing in 
Canada agricultural families, farm labourers, domestic servants, and so forth, 
from all parts of Europe. The agreement covers, at the present moment,— 
originally it included Germany, which has since withdrawn—the countries Poland, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Austria, Hungary, Jugo-Slovakia, Latvia, Roumania, the Free 
State of Danzig, Lithuania, Esthonia and Russia. Germany, as I said, was in 
at the beginning, but has since withdrawn. 


Under the agreement, the railways undertake to place in the European 
states mentioned and covered by the agreement, special representatives, who 
work on a salary basis and have no direct interest in the sale of tickets, and 
do not act as booking agents. I want to make that perfectly clear. It was 
definitely understood in that arrangement that these men going over for the 
railways would be men of Canadian experience, not necessarily Canadian born, 
but men with Canadian experience and a knowledge of the fields where they 
were going to place these farmers or farm labourers, and they were selected for 
the purpose of representing the executives of their companies rather than the 
transportation end, in the selection of type, because in the first period of the 
railway agreement they were the selectors of type, and the officials of the 
government simply accepted the certificates, unless it were a very, very glar- 
ing case, of which there were very few. Out of 30,000 handled in one year, our 
officers of necessity rejected 132 all told. The certificate issued by these par- 
ticular officers was accepted by the departmental official who was on the con- 
tinent for the purpose of visaing the passports of the prospective immigrants to 
Canada. These certificates simply certified that he was fit for the particular 
task to which he was coming. The certificate is known as an occupational 
certificate. This is issued by the special representatives to persons belonging 
to, or supposed to belong to, one or other of the classes of farm labourers, 
farmers, or domestic servants. The immigrant presents himself, with his pass- 
port, and occupational certificate, to the Canadian Immigration Officer in 
Europe. Our offices are established at various points, such as Antwerp, Rotter- 
dam, Hamburg, Danzig, and Riga. On the arrival of the immigrant in Can- 
ada, the railway issuing the certificate is called upon to place that immigrant 
in agricultural employment. I think that covers the point, with the excep- 
tion of the renewed agreement, which is already on the file. 

Q. What is the method of handling your settlers when you land them on 
this side? Do you recognize the necessity of colonization in the immigration 
policy?—A. Yes, our whole work is directed in that respect. 

Q. What is the ratio between the actual amount expended on colonization 
and the actual amount expended in administration of the Department at the 
present time?—A. I would have to work that out for you, sir. 

Q. Could we have that?—A. Yes, sir. (See production at page 762 post.) 
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By Mr. McGibbon: 


Q. Do the railways take any part in your colonization?—A. They have 
their own colonization branches, yes, sir. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolme: 


Q. Has anything been done, in any way, to implement the Clarendon 
Report?—A. You mean, extending the Three Thousand Family Settlement 
Scheme? 

Q. Yes? Has any arrangement been made with British Columbia, or 
Alberta, with regard to carrying that out in any way?—A. You mean, the con- 
tinuing of the colonization scheme? 

Q. I understand, when Lord Clarendon went through British Columbia, he 
made the statement that there was room in northern British Columbia, alone, 
in the territory he traversed, for ten thousand families. Has anything been 
done in the way of carrying that out; has anything been done with a view to 
settling those Jands under these conditions?—A. That is a matter of policy, and 
I shall have to leave that, if I may be permitted, to the Minister to answer. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. I am not a member of this Committee, but I would like to ask a question. 
This railway agreement is, in effect, an agreement between the Department and 
the railways?—A. Yes, but with this difference. This year the Minister has 
decided, and the arrangement is made by separate letters written by the Minister 
himself to the Presidents of the railways, that the movement must be a checking 
of placements, and that the function of government returns to the Canadian Goy- 
ernment Offices on the Continent, and that the certificate is not accepted as a 
guarantee that that man is of the type suitable for farm work. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. I notice in the printed proceedings of March 8th, that we have the rail- 
way agreement on page 30. The one that you are referring to does not seem to 
be printed here. Has that been signed?—A. You mean this year’s, sir? 

Q. Yes.—A. I have not gone over this; I have just seen it. 

Q. On page 30 is the agreement of 1925. Does it cover 1926, too?—A. I 
have not read this. 

Q. I do not see any agreement such as you are referring to in your answer 
to Mr. Heaps; has that agreement been signed?—-A. Yes. 

Q. I think that should be part of the record —A. Allright, sir. (See produc- 
tion at page 732 post.) 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. How many immigrants were brought out under the previous agreements 
with the railway companies?—A. By each railway? 

Q. The aggregate by both?—A. I will be glad to supply that to the Com- 
' mittee. (See productions at page post.) 

Q. After these immigrants came into the country, does the Department 
keep any record of what became of them?—A. In some cases we have attempted 
to, and in other cases we could not. 

Q. Have you any record of how many stayed here in the country, and how 
many did not?—A. No. We can give you some idea of those who remained, 
of those whom we found here when we investigated. It was a business proposi- 
tion between three interests. There were a great many complaints that the 
thing was not working to advantage, and others were commending it to the 
highest heaven. We carried on a part inquiry. We did not cover every case, 
but we covered certain sections of the country. We wanted to find out what 
they were doing and how they were getting along, and we have that in evidence. 
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Q. 1 wonder if you would mind letting us have that information?—A. The 
information in reference to our investigation of the railway placements, is that 
what you mean? 

Q. Yes—A. And the continuity of these people on the land? (See produc- 
tions at page 764 post.) 

By Mr. Cahen: 

Q. Is it true that, in the years during which the agreement with the railway 
companies was in force, the bulk of the immigration from the Continent came in 
under, and in pursuance of, the railway agreements?—A. Undoubtedly, sir. 

Q. And after they came in, had you any system requiring a report from those 
immigrants when they settled? I presume that you saw that they did settle 
on the land?—A. Oh, no. The immigrants that were brought in by the rail- 
ways, sir, were taken care of by the railways. 

Q. They were to be taken care of under the Land Settlement Scheme, or to go 
on farms, or as farm labourers, were they not?—-A. Oh, yes, as farm labourers; 
most of them as farm labourers. 

Q. Have you any system of inspection by which you can check up whether 
the railway companies fulfil the terms of their contract by giving them farm 
employment?—A. Yes, we have checked it up, sir. 

Q. That all of them go on the farm?—A. We have checked that up. They 
do not all go on the farms. 

Q. They do not?—A. No, sir. 
¥ Q. Under the agreements, they were to go on the farms, were they not?—A. 

es, sir. 

Q. What proportion of them did not go on the farms?—-A. We can only give 
you that proportion of those who were investigated. 

Q. Have you no system whereby you can check up, by reports, concerning 
individual settlers, whether they go on the farms and continue on the farms?—A. 
Yes. As far as settlement is concerned, that is an entirely different proposition 
to the farm labour proposition. | Under our own Continental scheme, or the 
railways’, we can give you all of the data, as far as the settlers proper are 
concerned. 

Q. But the bulk of them, you say, were farm labourers?—A. Yes, or sup- 
posed to be. 

Q. I will put it another way. What precautions have you taken, as a 
department, to prevent the Continental immigrant from coming in as a farm 
labourer, under the terms of the agreements with the two railways, and then 
going into other occupations and swelling competition? 

An Hon. MemsBer: That is impossible. 

Q. I do not know anything of any impossibilities; anything is possible. But 
I am asking what precautions you are taking?—A. Departmentally, you are 
referring to now? 

Q. Departmentally—by which you insure that those coming in as farm 
labourers shall actually enter upon and continue in the work upon the farms; ° 
what precautions have you taken?—A. By having an investigation made from 
time to time, in given districts, and the names supplied by the railways of their 
placements. We exact the placement address from the railways, of the people 
that they are bringing in from the Continent, but we do not investigate every 
address or every name that they give us. We do investigate quite a number of 
them, and we have a very complete report in connection with last year, and the 
year before. 

By Mr. McGibbon: 

Q. What. percentage of them have left the farms or farm occupations?—A. 
I have it tabulated, those we accepted. I can give you that without very much 
trouble; that is all in evidence on my file. 
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Q. When you make these solicitations in Europe, is there an understanding 
that these people are to remain in this country?—A. Absolutely. 

Q. For any length of time?—A. We have stressed it. If he is of the agri- 
cultural type—this is the principle that I have laid down: if we can keep him 
at farm work for a year or two, we can make him realize the advantage of 
remaining in Canada at farm work. I usually insist upon a twelve months’ 
agreement of employment. I am speaking from the departmental point of view. 
That is what we lay down, that there must be at least a twelve months’ engage- 
ment. 

Q. Is that the minimum length of time that they are supposed to stay in this 
country ?—A. That is the minimum, as far as we are concerned. 

Q. After twelve months they are at liberty to go where they like?—A. As 
a matter of fact, they are at liberty to go where they like after they land. 


By Hon. Mr. Guthrie: 
Q. A man may come in as a farm labourer, under a twelve months’ agree- 
ment, and you have no control over the man if he desires to change his employ- 
ment a month after he gets here?—A. None whatsoever. 


Q. He may work in Saskatchewan, and then move to some other province? 
—A. That is quite right. 


By Mr. Cahan: 

Q. Taking the three prairie provinces, could you give us a statement cover- 
ing the period between the two censuses, in the five year period?—A. That is 
only three years? : 

Q. In the three prairie provinces. Tell us the number that went into those 
three prairie provinces, as farm labourers, and approximately how many 
remained as farm labourers?—A. I will be very glad to give you that, to the best 
advantage I can. I will give you that from everything we have in the shape 
of evidence, accumulated in respect of our investigation. (See productions at 
page 764 post appendix.) 

Q. I am not asking this by way of criticism, but I just want to see the 
number that come in as farm labourers and then go out in to other general 
occupations, or go across the border?—-A. It is because they have not been 
living up to their contracts with the railways, and with the Government. I 
made it my business to broach this to the Continental Governments, that the 
best way of protecting their nationals was to see that only the right kind of 
men received passports for that particular kind of work in this country. I 
told them that the railways were our two national institutions, and were pre- 
pared to stand by their agreement to give them labour. These men do not, 
and will not remain at farm work. This was submitted to the Minister, and 
he has renewed the agreement this year with the distinct understanding that 
he may stop it at any minute, if they are not fulfilling the letter of their con- 
tract, or the people that they are bringing out are not fulfilling their contract. 
Furthermore, our officers can say, “yes, this man is qualified to go,” or “this 
man is not qualified to go.” 

Q. I am not criticizing—A. I am just trying to explain. 

Q. I am endeavouring to ascertain whether the railway companies, who 
have brought in the bulk of the immigrants from the Continent, are really com- 
plying with the spirit of their agreement. That is what I am endeavouring 
to find out. I understand that the spirit of their agreement was that they 
were to bring in immigrants as farm labourers, from the Continent, and that 
they must insure their entering farm employment, and continuing on the farm. 
Is that not the spirit?—A. That is the spirit, sir. 
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Q. I want to know what means have been taken to check up the railway 
companies to see that they have carried out the spirit of their agreement. It 
seems to me that there should be some supervision by the Department—A. We 
have, to a certain extent only. We have not attempted to follow thirty thou- 
sand people coming in in one year, or thirty-five thousand in another. 
We have reported to the railways that we were dissatisfied with this 
particular movement, or that particular movement, and we know that 
they have endeavoured to secure these people. I have even had railway 
officials come to me and ask me if I would not deport, I think it was some Jugo- 
Slaves, because they would not go on the land. Of course, I had no right to 
deport them because they would not go on the land, if they were able to look 
after themselves after they got here. I could not help them out in that respect. 
I quite understand, sir, that it is not a tone of criticism, nor am I defending 
anything. I am just trying to explain as fully as I possibly can. 


By Hon. Mr. Edwards (Frontenac): 


Q. It is well understood, from the propaganda or advertising that you do 
on the Continent, as well as in Great Britain, that the general policy of this 
government, and of the governments for many years past, has been to favour 
particularly those who are going on the land, or coming out as domestic 
servants. Those are the classes which were specially favoured as immigrants 
to this country. That knowledge would be generally disseminated, and those 
anxious to come out from the Continent of Europe would recognize the fact 
that farmers, or those going on the land, or domestic servants, would have a 
more favourable reception, and they would classify themselves as farmers, or 
intending farmers, or domestic servants. I notice in the report of the Minister 
of Immigration that you have the immigrants classified according to occupa- 
tion?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Are those occupations given at the offices on the Continent, and in 
England, or are they classified, according to occupation, after they got here?— 
i No, the declaration of their profession or vocation was taken before they 
eft. 

Q. I notice that for the year 1926, reading from the Annual Report, out 
of a total immigration of 96,064, you have, in the farm classes, 48,000, which 
includes males, females, and children. So that, before they started from the 
other side, nearly half of them were known to be of the specially favoured 
farm class?—A. Is that taken from the total figures? 

Q. Yes. It is on page 9, of the Report on Immigration and Colonization 
for the fiscal year ending March 31st, 1926. The total is 96,064, and under 
the heads of farming classes, including males, females, and children, there is 
48,000; about half, you see. Then there are other classifications, taken before 
they start. There were others, who represented themselves, and were accepted 
ys Government, as mechanics, artisans, and people of other occupations? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. And were accepted as such?—A. Yes. 

Q. Although the general policy is to favour those going on the land, only 
about half got on the land, according to the figures for that year?—A. First 
of all, we do not advertise on the Continent, in any shape, form or manner, 
except to a certain extent in Holland. There is no advertising by the Govern- 
ment anywhere on the Continent, but we do guarantee to any continental, 
coming as a farm labourer, if he comes under our particular auspices, and is 
willing to work on the farm, that we will find him work on the farm. Quite a 
number of these people have come in under other vocations in life, there is no 
question about that. They have been admitted, but not necessarily from the 
railway agreement countries. They may have come from Germany; they may 
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have come from France, Switzerland, or the Scandanavian countries. Those 
people are permitted to come as long as they are in good health, mentally and 
physically. 

Q. You would not restrict the number coming from the Continent, for 
instance, if they were of what you might call the farm type, or the class who 
were liable to be?--A. They have to be coming to assured employment. 

Q. That is, on the Continent?—A. Oh, yes. They must show us a sure 
employment that they are coming to, or we assure it to them. 

Q. Do I understand that they must be nominated by friends or relatives 
here?—-A. Not necessarily. We do have considerable nominations by relatives 
He but the countries under the railway agreements, they secure labour for 
them. 

Q. What about those who come from outside of the railway agreements, 
on their own?—-A. From countries covered by the railway agreements? 

Q. From any part of Europe?—A. You see, from Germany up, any man 
may come. 

Q. Take from Germany down?—A. From Germany down, then he cannot 
come into this country unless he shows he is coming to assured employment. 
He shows that on the other side, at the port, and it must be satisfactory evidence 
to us. 

Q. What proportion of those who were settled on the land, under the 
Soldiers’ Land Settlement Scheme, have remained there?—A. I would only be 
speaking from memory. I would prefer to give you the exact figures. (See 
productions at page 764 post.) 


By Mr. Brown (Lisgar) : 

Q. What kind of evidence would you accept to show that he was coming 
to assured employment?—-A. He would have to show our officer on the other 
side, first of all—coming to employment as a farm labourer? 

Q. Yes—A. The first view of the man is, “Is he a farm labourer; is he 
physically fit for farm labour?” Then his documents, if he is not coming in 
under our auspices or the railways. ‘What correspondence have you had with 
anybody in Canada to show that you have assured employment?” Our officer 
would look over that correspondence, and if he was satisfied that it was genuine, 
he would pass him as a prospective farm labourer. If he were not satisfied, 
he would hold him until we investigated, perhaps here. 

Q. Do the railway companies, or your Department, enter into any arrange- 
ment with individual farmers, or farmers’ organizations, regarding the employ- 
ment? What part has the farmer employer in this arrangement?—A. Many 
farmer employers in Canada nominate individuals from the Continent, as well 
as, under the Empire Settlement Scheme, from England. The railways make a 
canvass, I understand, of all the districts in Canada, and secure employment, 
we will say, of a Norwegian with a Norwegian, or a Jugo-Slavian with a Jugo- 
Slavian, if such a thing exists in the case of farmers in this country. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 

Q. I have just been reading this agreement with the railways. I think it 
would make it a little clearer if you would amplify your remarks in this regard. 
This agreement reads as follows: 

And whereas the Parties of the Second Part—that is the railway 
companies—by reason of their special interest in the early settlement of 
available unoccupied lands and their transportation facilities by land 
and sea are specially qualified to procure, select and settle immigrants 
of the classes mentioned, and have the necessary organization for that 


purpose. 
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Do I understand that, up to the time of the agreement of this year, you have 
permitted the railway companies to do the inviting and to certify as to the 
vocational fitness for prospective employment of these settlers?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And that is provided for in Section 1, which authorizes the railway 
companies to invite persons, who are citizens or residents of the country referred 
to, to emigrate to Canada, and settle them in Canada as agriculturalists, agri- 
cultural workers and domestic servants. Would not the answer to Mr. Brown’s 
question be, so far as those who are brought in by the railways are concerned, 
that you accept the railways’ certificate?—-A. What we call the occupational 
certificate. 

Q. The railways’ certificate?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is, the railways say, “This man is a farm labourer, and a qualified 
farm labourer,” and they say they have employment for him, and you let him 
in, or you have let him in under this agreement?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Which covered a period of two years?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And the Department does not exercise any special supervision over 
them?—A. Did not. 

Q. Except to check up, as you told Mr. Cahan?—A. No supervision, except 
to check up. 

Q. You really constituted the railway companies as your immigration 
agents on the other side?—A. The whole scheme of the railway agreement was 
to incorporate the two national railways—I will not say as co-operators, but 
there ought to be co-operation as between two national institutions. That was 
the whole purpose of the railway agreement. They were already established 
on the Continent, and, of necessity, being national institutions in Canada, 
would do it conscientiously, thoroughly and with every view of protecting 
Canada, and the incoming immigrant. 

Q. And is it true, generally speaking, that you accepted the investigations 
of the railway companies, and their certificate with regard to occupation and 
employment?—-A. For one year. There were one hundred and sixty-three that 
we had to turn back, where there was some heart trouble, or lung trouble, and 
that kind of thing. We could not accept the certificate in those cases. 

Q. And the changes you have made this year will allow the Minister to 
refuse anybody, even though he has a certificate?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Millar: 

Q. In the years immediately following 1921, was there any falling off in 
the percentage of British immigrants coming to Canada, as compared with 
those from the Continent? If there was, do you know of any change in policy, 
or a change in administration, or anything of that nature, that would be wholly 
or in part responsible for that changed percentage?—A. There has, undoubtedly, 
been a falling off in general British immigration. 

Q. In the years immediately following 1921?—A. Yes. You are asking 
the question as far as immigration to Canada is concerned? 

Q. Yes.—A. I would like to qualify my answer by saying that the emigra- 
tion from England, to anywhere within the Dominions, has fallen off. If there 
has been an increased continental immigration, it is due to the railway agree- 
ments. It was a pretty well balanced proposition right through, until the > 
railway agreements came in. There is no question about it, the railway agree- 
ments have helped to bring in a greater number of continental people. This 
does not necessarily apply to those from below Germany, because Germany 
has been making some very steady progress in the past two years, as far as 
immigration is concerned. 
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By Hon. Mr. Edwards (Frontenac) : 

Q. Mr. Millar asked if the falling off was due to any change in policy ?— 
A. It cannot be due to any change in policy, because we have done everything 
we possibly could to induce the British emigrant to come to this country. If 
he is a farm labourer, we have gone as far as to bring him over and place him 
on the farm. We have guaranteed to place any number. There is co-operation 
between the railways and ourselves, so far as British farm labour is concerned. 
We have given them quotas which they have never been able to fill, because 
they cannot get the required material in the old country; they cannot induce 
them to leave. We, ourselves, have tried in every way, with our settlement 
schemes, and our special rates. 

Q. Following Mr. Millar’s question, and along the very same lines, what 
restriction is placed upon, say, a single man without farm experience, coming 
from Great Britain to this country? What percentage do you permit to come, 
or what restrictions do you place on them to prevent them from coming?— 
A. From Great Britain? 

Q. Yes?—A. We do not prevent a single man coming from Great Britain, 
when he is mentally and physically fit. 

Q. I have in my hand a hand-book on the Dominion of Canada issued 
by the British Government, acting in co-operation or collaboration with this 
government. This reads as follows:— 

Single men, without farming experience, and going on the land in 
Canada, provided they are nominated by friends or relatives in Canada 
for definite agricultural employment. 

(A limited number of suitable single men between the ages of 20 
and 35 years, without farming experience, may be nominated by the 
Canadian Government.) 


There is a limitation, and I would like to have it explained?—A. There is a 
limitation, insofar as the £2 help is concerned. We have even given a quota, 
an undertaking, I am afraid, far beyond our possibilities of placements of 
inexperienced help, to come under the £2 rate. This refers entirely to the 
Empire Settlement Scheme. 

Q. That is under the assisted passage?—A. Under the assisted passage. 
Now, our quota for inexperienced help, is much bigger this year. We have 
been making progress, and have secured from a great number of people their 
preparedness and willingness to take the inexperienced British farmer; there- 
fore, we have been able to increase the ratio from year to year as time went 
on. 

Q. That is the reason for the limitation in the number of these suitable 
young men, without farming experience? That is, it is the inability to place 
them here in Canada?—A. Yes, to place the inexperienced. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 

Q. At one time, was there not a restriction placed on people coming from 
the British Isles, and from the continent as well, as to the amount of money 
they must have, and if there was, on what date was it put on, and on what 
date was it taken off?—A. Yes, undoubtedly there was a restriction. There 
was a restriction of $250, as far as the Britishers were concerned. 

Q. In what year was that put on?—A. I have copies of the orders in 
council here. In 1920 P.C. 2930 of the 29th of November, 1920, suspended 
between that date and the 31st of March, 1921, P.C. 294, so far as it related 
to mechanics and artisans, skilled and unskilled labour. During the period of 
suspension the mechanics and artisans were required to have $250; the heads 
of families, $250; other members of the family over 18, $125, and those between 
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five and eighteen years, $50. This was extended indefinitely on the 19th of 
March, 1921, and carried on under P.C. 2668, as amended and the occupational 
test only was applied to the Britishers on the 9th of May, 1922. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 
Q. Was there any money test before 1921?—-A. Yes, there was a $25 
money test previous to that date. 
Q. On everybody in Great Britain?—A. Yes, on everybody excepting 
the agriculturist. 


By Mr. Glen: 

Q. I would like to go back to the question asked by Colonel Ralston in 
connection with the agreement with the railway companies. Rightly or 
wrongly there is an impression throughout the country that the railway com- 
panies are introducing citizens into this country and leaving them. Now, the 
agreement, which I see on page 31 of the printed proceedings of March 8, 
provides 

agree further to transport to the countries whence they emigrated all 
immigrants brought by them to Canada under the agreement, who, 
refusing to engage in agriculture, agriculture labour, or domestic service 
in Canada, shall become public charges, within the period of one year 
from the date of their admission to Canada. 


I would like to know, Mr. Egan, if any effort has been made by your depart- 
ment, or through you, with the railway companies to keep track of these 
immigrants after they are brought in? Is that feasible?—A. No, that is not 
a feasible proposition. You cannot begin to keep track of them. 

Q. Is there any question of expense involved in that?—A. Of course, there 
would be an immense expense in trying to follow up practically a fading pro- 
position, and if you try to follow it to a positive conclusion you would have to 
send an officer, say, to Winnipeg, to check back on a carload or a trainload, 
and that officer would realize within twelve hours that probably half the train- 
load were coming back east, or a carload was coming back east, and he would 
have to engage temporary officials to follow these people up. The thing is an 
impossible proposition. 

Q. Then it really amounts to this, Mr. Egan, that immigrants brought into 
this country by the transportation companies—after the year has expired, the 
railways are freed from all responsibility so far as these immigrants are con- 
cerned?—A. Yes. That particular clause does not impose any responsibility 
on them whatsoever. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. Following up Mr. Millar’s question: Are there not other reasons for the 
condition he mentioned? Take, for instance, Australia and New Zealand. which 
were bidding for British immigration from 1921 on. I know, from my own 
personal knowledge, that great numbers were going from Scotland to Australia 
and New Zealand, rather than to Canada—A. You mean from the Empire 
settlement? 

Q. From any source.—A. There was, as you know, at a certain period an 
extreme and terrific propaganda against Canada in the British press. We tried 
to combat the proposition, and have to a very large extent, succeeded by giving 
the facts. One of the very first things we did was to ask and receive from the 
London Times and the Manchester Guardian their promise that they would give 
us a chance to tell our story in the next column of the same issue containing what 
they considered news. I happened to be over there digging into things, and I 
said to the editors, “I do not ask you not to publish that which you consider 
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news, but do give us a chance within the Empire to tell our story in the next 
column of the same issue.” That has progressed considerably, and we are having 
a great deal of propaganda spreading out which has stopped it. Then there is 
a different atmosphere since Mr. Baldwin’s coming, and even previous to his 
coming. There is no doubt that the £11 rate, under the Empire Settlement, 
to Australia, is bound to have an effect upon the fibre of any average boy in 
these three Isles, who must of necessity have a touch of the sea in him. They 
carry him over to Australia for £11. The United Kingdom pays £11, and the 
Australian government pays another £11 to take him to Australia for a six weeks’ 
trip. That is a £33 rate to Australia for six weeks. The transportation of that 
immigrant to Canada, under modern conditions of “ getting together” insists 
upon extracting £18-10/ to bring that man over on a seven days’ trip to this 
country, and my contention is—I hope I am not getting into a question of policy 
now; I am only giving an expression of opinion-—that in the assisted passage 
you are doing wrong, and that it ought to be a flat rate and a reasonable flat 
rate to let these men come from the United Kingdom, because there are many 
good men in the United Kingdom who see the other chaps, with the £2 rate, 
whom he knows are not going to farm when they get here, and who are sitting 
back with their families and will not squander £18-10/, perhaps five times over, 
and if all that money were given in some way—lent, not given—to establish the 
men from the overseas dominions, it would, in my opinion, be much more 
effective. “ 


By Mr. Glen: 
Q. Are there more Britishers going to Australia and New Zealand than to 


Canada?—A. No, it is very much the other way. I think I have something here 
on that. 


Discussion followed. 


The Witness: In answer to Mr. Glen’s question, I may say I should have 
with me the figures. I do not seem to find them, but I can bring them in later. 
(See productions at page 765 post.) «However, let me answer the question in 
this way. Immigration from the United Kingdom is more than one-half of the 
total immigration within the Empire from England; that is, we are always more 
than South Africa, New Zealand and Australia combined, with the exception of 
one three months’ period some five of six years ago, and that three months’ 
period was grasped upon for insinuation purposes and propaganda purposes. It 
is not true. There are more people coming from the Old Country to settle in 
Canada than to all the others combined. For example, if the total were 52,000, 
it vould mean 27,000 or 28,000 to Canada, and the balance divided amongst 
the others. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 

Q. There have been insinuations made that the Department was not doing 
all it could to get British immigration. You stated there had been a money 
restriction. That money restriction was taken off by the Department?—A. Yes, 
in 1922. 

Q. Since that time it has been easier for people to come from England than 
it was before?—A. Undoubtedly. If you take a mechanic and his family, assum- 
ing he had a family of five, it would be somewhere around $1,000 which he had 
to have in hand before he could move. That was under former conditions. We 
have done everything we can to make immigration easier for the Britishers—out- 
side of the farmers, who are still up against this £18-10/ fare. 


By Mr. McGibbon: 


Q. I understood that bulk nominations are allowed up to May of this year. 
Will you explain what that means?.—A. From Canada for the United Kingdom? 
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Q. Yes—A. Of course, of necessity, we must limit these nominations to 
the possibilities of placement according to the time of year. The bulk proposi- 
tion is this: that a given society, railway or church, as for instance the United 
Church, which is moving 150 men, would not be allowed bulk nominations for 
any body of men unless they gave us the positive place of placement, and that 
applies to any institution undertaking to place men. ‘ 

Q. Why is it limited to May of this year?—A. On account of past experi- 
ence. If you bring in too many people, particularly the inexperienced farm 
helpers, say, in the middle of June when the farmers are sitting tight and 
waiting for something to happen— 

Q. That is annual limitation for the first five or six months?—A. It is all 
right to get them in here when the farmer needs them in the early Spring and 
early Summer, so that he may carry them over the busy time and give them the 
experience of the harvest, and so on. 


By Mr. Glen: 


Q. Are the restrictions more strict now than before?—A. No, there is no 
restriction whatsoever for a Britisher coming into Canada, except as to his 
mental and physical condition. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. In 1921 you were not connected with the Department?—A. No. 

Q. Is it not a fact that the reason for the restriction being placed then was 
the abnormal unemployment situation in Canada?—A. That I do not know; I 
presume so. : 

Q. It seems to me that is the reason, because immigration always has some- 
thing to do with unemployment in a country. In 1921 we had a very abnormal 
unemployment situation, and if people did not come here it was because of that 
abnormal unemployment situation, and I think the government of that day 
was correct in putting on those restrictions—A. I am only answering questions. 


By Mr. Brown: : 


Q. Mr. Egan, there has been a great deal of criticism voiced throughout 
the country in regard to persons coming from Great Britain. In your opinion, 
is there not a good deal of confusion in the minds of people by their failing to 
distinguish between assisted passages and those who come without assistance?— 
A. There is no question about that. 

Q. Then I understand that people coming from Great Britain who are able 
to pay their own way out, and able and willing to engage in any occupation 
whatever can come in without any restriction?—A. They can come, and are com- 
ing, to this country in larger numbers than to any other Dominion in the Empire. 

Q. The restrictions apply only to those who are coming on assisted passages 
or on reduced fares?—A. The only restriction is, they must be of a certain type. 

Q. The restrictions apply only, however, to those who are getting assistance 
in some way in their passage?—A. That is all—nothing else. 

Q. That should be kept very clearly before this country?—A. It should be 
—and a great many other things. If I may go back to the question you, your- 
self, asked yesterday, I think, about the bow-legged Jady— 

Q. No, that was Mr. Millar—A. It was asked by some member of the 
Committee. I may say that I have seen in black and white the story about the 
bow-legged lady and the reasons given why she was not allowed into this country, 
and you would be shocked and surprised if you saw what I saw. The bow- 
legged woman was not kept out of Canada, but it was found that she was a 
ricket girl when she was young, and until we had the doctor’s certificate that 
this would not interfere with her earning her living and making her own way, 
she was admitted. I may say that she was admitted within two weeks after 
the story appeared. 
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By Mr. Spotton: 


Q. I have not bothered you with any questions so far. You have my 
sympathy for the bombardment from all sides, and I have been impressed with 
your desire to give full information, and I wish to congratulate you. There was, 
however, one thing that was not quite clear. I take it that you said that there 
was a kind of systematic propaganda in the British Isles to dissuade people 
from coming to Canada. I have not heard of it. What was the nature of it 
and by whom was it conducted? I refer to the campaign in England which you 
thought militated against the British coming here-——A. Let me explain that. 
In 1922 and 1923 it was acknowledged by all those who were in touch with affairs 
in the Old Country that this was more particularly an attack on Canada in 
connection with the Grand Trunk, and the feeling that we were not keeping our 
pledges, and Canada was this and Canada was that. This attack was bound 
more or less to have its effect. It would only require going over the files to 
understand that. That condition has been commented upon in the Old Country 
press, but it has altered considerably. There was also and always a preparedness 
to tell the most fantastic tales by the most fantastic people. We told the facts 
to a great many of the papers, and in a number of them, although not all by 
any means, the answer of the department or the answer of government was on 
the back pages somewhere. There must have been some intention, when we 
were not given the same space on the front page as was given to those fantastic 
stories. Ours were always boiled down. 

Q. It was newspaper propaganda?—A. Yes, entirely. It was more of a 
financial proposition. 


By Mr. Arthurs: 

Q. Yesterday we had with us the Deputy Minister of Health and in reply 
to a question I put to him, he said that not only were the immigrants, who 
came in under any assisted scheme, subject to medical inspection in Great 
Britain, but also any immigrant coming to Canada of his own volition, or 
otherwise. Is that correct?—A. If he is coming as an immigrant, yes. 

Q. And if he is coming on his own?—A. As an immigrant? 

Q. Yes—A. To settle in Canada? 

Q. Yes.—A. He must be medically examined. 

Q. Where?—A. In one of the 334 places nominated by the Department of 
Health for that examination. 

Q. Then why make the distinction regarding a man from Great Britain, 
when you admit a man from Italy, we will say, who does not come through a 
port where you have medical officers, and he is examined in Canada?—A. The 
evidence in regard to Italy was not quite sound yesterday. We have not had 
from Italy via the ports of New York or Boston 18 people in 18 months. We 
do not admit them via any of these ports. They may come up to Paris or 
Antwerp or Rotterdam and have their passports vised by a Canadian officer. 

Q. What about South Africa or Australia?—A. In what way? 

Q. As to immigrants from Great Britain. What is the disparity as between 
Britain and Australia and New Zealand?—A. There is none. A man from 
Australia would have to be examined at the port at which he entered. We have 
perhaps one in a year, but we have a number of people travelling, who do not 
come in as immigrants. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. There is an impression around the country that an immigrant coming 
from Great Britain has to go through a very rigid examination, that they have 
to be stripped and go through the examination like that for insurance, but, on 
the other hand, when they come from the Continent, they are given but a very 
cursory examination—just looked at and passed on; they do not have to strip 
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or anything of that kind.—A. A great deal of that arose from a certain letter 
appearing in the Times. There is no truth about a stripped examination. There 
is no question but if a doctor comes across a man whom he can tell at once 
has certain indications of, we will say, a venereal disease, he will stand him 
aside and strip him, or if he thinks he has tuberculosis he will stand him aside 
and strip him, but there is no such thing as a stripped examination in that sense 
of the word. As far as the Continent is concerned, it is true that often on the 
Continent, as far as the Canadian medical examinations are concerned, they 
may not be as thorough as they are on the British Isles for prospective British 
settlers, but Mr. Continental coming from nine-tenths of the parts of Europe 
to settle in Canada goes through something far more rigid. He is stripped and 
stripped and stripped again. He goes through a delousing process, not only 
is he stripped but he goes through a cleaning and bathing and fumigating 
process—his clothing receiving the same treatment—and he is kept under 
observation for two or three days, and he comes to our doctors, and I think 
you will agree that under those circumstances they can pass him very freely. 
Furthermore, the transportation companies are liable to certain charges if they 
bring people to our shores who are not fit, and there is no doubt that the trans- 
portation companies are working inland and refusing to move people without 
some investigation by their own medical men. To what extent that exists, I 
do not know, but I know this, that there is a direct reaction and a direct appli- 
cation on the part of friends here on behalf of people coming from certain 
parts of the Continent. They say, “Your Canadian doctor has rejected him,” 
and we immediately ask, ‘“‘Where was he rejected;” “At such a place,” and I 
know at once it is a mistake because we have no Canadian doctors there. It 
is the doctors of the transportation company who are called by these good 
people “Canadian doctors.” The immigrant is going through all kinds of 
examinations before he reaches Canada as compared with the Britishers. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 

Q. The question of men in Great Britain being examined there, and the 
men on the Continent not being examined, is rather interesting. To my mind 
that is not a restriction; it is a convenience for the immigrant to be examined 
overseas and to be told there that perhaps he cannot enter Canada. That cer- 
tainly is a convenience to him. If he comes from some part of Europe and is 
not examined, arrives on this side and is then turned back if he cannot pass 
the examination, it would be a very great inconvenience to him. I do not 
think it is any restriction at all to have a man examined in England before he 
leaves there. It seems to me it is a convenience to him which is not given to 
Europeans. He must leave his home country and come over here before he 
can be examined. 


By Mr. Arthurs: 

Q. We have many men coming over on business, in every walk of life, to 
locate here, and it seems to me it is unreasonable that these men should have 
to go to any doctors, whether Canadian or any other doctors, when they are 
perfectly healthy and know that they are, and are perfectly good citizens. It 
also seems unreasonable for them to have to mix up with a bunch of others 
who perhaps are not in the same condition, before they can be allowed to come 
to Canada, when a man from another country can come in without any restric- 
tion at all. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 

Q. I think Mr. Arthurs’ question is based on a misunderstanding of what 
you said. I want to get this clearly in my mind. Supposing I am a Scotch 
farmer and intend to settle in Canada. I have money enough to buy my ticket 
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and I look all right to the fellow at the gangplank. Do I have to go to a 
doctor on the other side—A. Yes, you would not get your permit for sailing 
unless you did—since the 14th of February. 

Q. Everybody who sails to Canada intending to settle—A. In Canada? 
We have not yet drawn a line between a man with a million dollars or a 
hundred thousand and a man who has not a cent. They must all do the same. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. Following up Colonel Ralston’s question: take a Scotch immigrant, 
paying his own way. When does he receive his examination? Supposing I 
decide to come to Canada, and I go to the agent of the C.P.R. in Scotland, and 
say, “I want a ticket to Winnipeg,” and they sell me one——A. Not now. 
They will advise you to take the examination. 

Q. That is quite recent?—A. Since the 14th of February. 


By Mr. Arthurs: 


Q. Following that up: supposing a man from Scotland is over here and his 
wife and family are in Scotland. They are very loathe to go through this 
examination there; they cannot possibly see any reason why they should be 
treated differently than a man, for instance, from South Africa or any other 
place, as I mentioned before, and they cannot see why they cannot be examined 
when they arrive in Canada and not be subjected to what they consider a 
certain indignity—I do not say it is an indignity—they do not see why one who 
is able to come here on his own should go through all this formality the same 
as those coming over on assisted passages—A. The medical examination and 
all that you have in your Act is passed by parliament, and it is a convenience 
to have this examination at home. Supposing, for instance, this good lady 
had some contagious disease of which she knew nothing, and it was discovered 
by our officer at Quebec and we had to return her. Would it not have been 
better to examine her on the other side? 

Q. If she had no disease she would not look at it from that point of view. 
—A. I do not agree with you. That is not the general expression of opinion 
from over there. We know it has been suggested and it is possible there may 
be some who object, but generally speaking that is not the impression. 

Q. Just follow that up. Supposing this lady wanted to come in, and she 
had some disease and she said, “I am going to Australia via Montreal’—simply 
a tourist in Canada—and her ticket read to Vancouver. What action would your 
department take in that case?—A. With a contagious disease she cannot go 
through. 

Q. I am not talking about a contagious disease, I am talking about any 
disability that might otherwise bar her?—A. There are no other disabilities 
that would bar her. 

Q. There are no other disabilities that would bar a tourist?—A. Or an 
immigrant, sir. 

Q. You have spoken about the man who settles here, and sends for his 
Scotch wife. She is not debarred from coming in if she has a physical disability, 
where he is already settled and can look after her, as explained yesterday, as 
long as it is not contagious or mental. She is admitted into the country to 
the care of her husband. 


By Hon. Mr. Edwards: 

Q. Did I understand you to say, that a man of means, coming from Great 
Britain to settle in Canada, would have to go through a medical examination, 
while a man of means from the Continent does not have to go through one?— 
#.Oh, no. 
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_ Q. You said that a man of means, coming to settle in Canada from Great 
Britain, has to go through a medical examination, while the man of means, 
coming from the Continent to settle in Canada, does not have to go through 
a medical examination?—A. No. The man that is coming to settle in Canada 
must be medically examined. 

Q. Whether he has means or not?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Arthurs: 

Q. Supposing this man of means sails from a port other than a port where 
you have doctors; what happens?—A. The transportation companies will advise 
him that he cannot get into Canada without having his medical certificate. 

Q. He might sail on a small ship—A. Then he would, of necessity, be 
examined at the port here. 


By Mr. McGibbon: 

Q. I asked you the other day to have the instructions that were issued 
to these medical officers produced; I do not see them here.—A. I am sorry if 
I overlooked anything. 

Q. That naturally follows upon the admission that you have made this 
morning, that there is practically no medical examination at all; it is only a 
farce. No man could be properly examined with his clothes on, and everything 
of that kind. Are they examined or not, or is this whole thing a farce? Are 
we keeping twenty or twenty-five doctors over in Europe simply doing routine 
work, and passing them on their face value? Do you mean to tell this Com- 
mittee that an immigrant is admitted to this country by an examination which 
does not include a chest examination, a heart examination, or an inspection 
of the surface of the body? Do you just look at him and pass him on? Is 
that what we are paying an army of doctors for over in Europe? The whole 
thing seems to be a farce. 

Hon. Mr. Srewart: I think, in fairness to the witness, our honourable 
friend should have been here yesterday to question the medical officer. My 
honourable friend will admit that it is not a question that a layman can answer. 
We have the medical men here, and be glad to bring them back again to allow 
my honourable friend to question them. But to ask the witness, who is a 
layman, a question as to what a medical examination consists of, I submit, Mr. 
Chairman, is unfair. 

Mr. McGisson: I submit, Mr. Chairman, that even the Minister of the 
Interior knows, and every layman knows, that you cannot look at a man with his 
clothes on and tell whether he has tuberculosis, or whether he has a disease of the 
heart. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: With all deference to my good friend, when we 
had a medical man on the stand, he was the proper man to ask about medical 
examination. My hon. friend will admit at once that he has a very great 
advantage over a layman. I merely suggest that it is not a question that a 
layman could answer. 

Mr. McGrsson: Unfortunately, I am on two important committees, both 
meeting at the same hour every day. This is a matter of policy. The Deputy 
Minister has made a statement of fact, and it is surely up to the Department to 
say whether they are going to have a condition of that kind, or not. It is not 
a question of medical evidence; it is a question of fact and procedure. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: I still maintain that my hon. friend could have been 
here yesterday, when he could have ascertained definitely from the medical 
officer as to how the medical examination was conducted. He went fairly fully 
into those details. I submit that it is not a fair question to ask the Deputy Min- 
ister of Immigration, who is a layman, whether or not, in his opinion, these 
examinations are sufficient. 
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By Mr. Sinclair (Wellington North) : 


Q. I have a party in my riding who came out under the Three Thousand 
Family Scheme. I cannot give the name, but the Minister has the letter. This 
party was accepted, and he sold out his holdings in the Old Country. The 
allotment had been taken out, and he could not come. They left him over until 
the next year. He had no work to do, and he said, “ What am I going to do?” 
The Immigration Agent told him that he could come himself, and the family 
could come next spring, which he did. He worked here all summer with the 
understanding that he would get his money back. He cannot get it, and the 
Minister tells me that he is not eligible. The Immigration Agent in the Old 
Country promised that man that he would get it, and I think it is up to this 
Immigration Department to give it to him. It is only a matter of $90. This 
man is a Scotchman, and you know, we cannot have too many Scotchmen here. 
—A. I cannot answer that definitely, without having the whole file before me. 
The first thing to establish, with all due respect to your Scotch friends, is that a 
promise of that kind was made. 

7 €). oe man who made the promise does not deny it?—A. He does not 
eny it? 

Q. He is in the office on the other side now.—A. He has no business to make 
a promise like that. There are three parties to this; there is the transportation 
company, the Old Country Government, and ourselves. The Old Country 
Government, more than ourselves, protest at doing any back action stuff of 
that kind. They have their Auditor General—I do not think he is called the 
Auditor General there; I think he is called the Treasurer—and they refuse to 
pay out any of that money after a man has left. There is our difficulty. The 
Inspector making that promise ought to pay it himself. 


By Mr. Spotton: 


Q. In the business world a firm must make good any representations of their 
agents, or managers, or superintendents. When your representative admits 
that he did that, surely the business directors of Canada will stand behind 
him. You should not evade what a business firm could not evade in a court 
of this land. If your agent makes a mistake—he is your agent, you have 
appointed him, you trained and educated him—he is your representative, and 
you have to stand behind him.—A. Up to a point, that is a good argument. 


By Mr. Arthurs: 


Q. I was unavoidably absent during the early part of the discussion to- 
day. The last time you were on the stand you made a distinction regarding 
European immigration. You described a certain line. As I understand it, 
your proposition was that any man coming from above the so-called line was at 
liberty to come into Canada on his own, with no assistance from the Canadian 
Government, provided he was not a criminal, and was physically fit?—A. Yes. 

Q. Below the supposed line, there was a distinction. A man was only 
accepted from that part of Europe, or North Africa, as the case may be, 
provided he was coming for farm employment, or as a domestic. I am given to 
understand that there were a certain number admitted from below the line, who 
were not domestics, and who were not, or did not claim to be going upon the 
farms?—A. Yes. 

Q. When you come before the Committee again, would you come supplied 
with the information as to the number of men who have been admitted during 
the last three years?—-A. You mean, non-farmers? 

Q. Who were non-farmers, or not domestic servants, and who came from 
that portion of Europe lying south of the line?—A. I will be very glad to do 
that. 
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Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): For the last fifteen years. 


Mr. ArrHurs: I will accept that amendment. Also why they were 
admitted, so far as classes may be concerned. I want to know if there is any 
particular reason for allowing them in. I do not think it is in your power to 
give us that for fifteen years, as I do not think the regulations were in exist- 
ence at that time. (See productions at page 766 post.) 


By Mr. Fansher (Last Mountain): 


Q. Regarding the regulations of the immigration officer, in connection 
with immigrants from different parts of Europe, some of them have spoken 
to me that they were rigidly examined, had to show their money, and all the 
rest of it, at the port of entry, while others did not have to go through any 
such examination. If that is the case, would the immigrant, who went through 
this examination at the port of entry, be examined as to his physical condi- 
tion, and his monetary position prior to coming to the Canadian port? I think 
that is a matter that should be cleared up?—A. Any immigrant coming from 
the Continent, must be vizaed by the Canadian officer on the Continent, 
and, of necessity, if he were in that class—I forget just what it is, 
but we will assume, for the minute, that it is Roumania—he must bring $250 
from his country of origin. I would have to look up the Order in Council 
to give you the exact rating. We have found by experience that, although 
he may have $250, or perhaps more, when examined by our officer on the 
Continent, he does not have it when he arrives in Canada. That is why the 
second examination is held, in that respect, to make sure he has it coming in. 

Q. Is there any different regulation for the man who is coming over as 
an agriculturalist, and for the man who is coming over who has not had agricul- 
tural experience, who is a tradesman of some sort, or a mechanic, and who 
had not been nominated by someone in Canada? Would he have to have 
more money than the man who was nominated, and coming over to a friend, 
or some other person, who was providing him with a job immediately he 
landed?—-A. There is no specified money nomination for the immigrant from 
the continent. He must satisfy us that he is able to look after himself, and 
care for himself when he comes here. If he satisfies our officer that he can 
do that, he is admitted to the country. Speaking of tradesmen, or farmers 
coming to assured employment, it depends on the time of the year. If a man 
were coming in October, we will say, from France, and was a mechanic, or 
a machinist of some kind, I would require that he should have more money 
than if he were coming in in the spring of the year, when he would be more 
likely to secure a position within a week or two, rather than in the fall, when, 
perhaps, it would be more difficult. He needs something to carry him over, 
and tide him over. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. Regulations have been in force right along describing who shall be 
barred, since 1912 or 1913?—-A. Since 1910. 

Q. The information asked for by Mr. Arthurs covers a ten-year period? 

Mr. Artuurs: I was only asking for a three-year period. 

Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): Mr. Arthurs can ask for three years, but I am 
asking for fifteen vears. Ten years is enough, as far as I am concerned, but 
I do not think you can limit it to three years. ‘ 

The Wirness: It is understood that what I am bringing to you is the 
declared occupation of that person. I am bringing you the figures, as we have 
them on our records of admission. If you want me to cover the exceptions— 
we will take the $250 period, when it applied to everybody, in 1920 or 1921— 
it would mean going into thousands and thousands of files. 
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By Mr. Arthurs: 


Q. I understand that, up to a comparatively recent period, a man who 
came in with $250 in his possession could come in for any employment, practi- 
cally. That regulation has been changed. That is why I mentioned three 
years. I do not care whether it is three, five or ten years, but I want to know 
how these men come in who are not farm employees, or who do not pretend 
to be, or are not domestic servants, and on whose volition they were allowed 
to enter Canada, and how many were admitted? 


Hon. Mr. Ratston: I suggest that we also want to know how it was that 
those who did not possess the $250 qualification came into Canada. 


Mr. ArtHurs: I have no objection to that at all. 


The Wirness: That will mean pulling out thousands and thousands of 
files. 

Mr. Artuurs: I do not think the Minister of National Defence knows just 
how far his suggestion goes. I can give you one case in point. I had a case up 
in my riding of a man who came in under the $250 money clause, or rather 
started to come in during the war. He arrived at Ellis Island, New York, 
from Italy. Between the time that he had left Italy, and the time he arrived 
at’ Ellis Island, Italian money had dropped down, so that he did not have 
anything like $250, although he had a very large sum when he left Italy. 
This man’s friends wired a thousand dollars, or some large sum, to Ellis Island, 
but the Americans refused to accept it. This shows how the $250 regulation 
worked out, and how difficult it would be for the Department to follow it out. 
I assume that the deputy will have great difficulty in that regard, and, so far 
as I am concerned, I am willing to limit myself to a three, five, six, or any 
number of years. Since 1921, I think, would be about fair. 


The Wrirness: There would be three tables. Colonel Ralston has sug- 
gested ten years; Mr. Ross suggested fifteen. Am I to bring three tables? 

Mr. ArtHurs: I want to know the number who came in contrary to the 
ordinary regulations, regardless of whether it is above or below the line. The 
number who came, contrary to the ordinary regulations of the Department either 
from above or below the line. 

Mr. Cauan: It is close to one o’clock, and I think we might adjourn the 
examination of Mr. Egan. I would like to have the motion which I moved, 
seconded by the Hon. Mr. Stewart, put before the meeting. 


Witness retired. 
Motion agreed to. 


The Committee adjourned until Thursday, March 15, at 11 a.m. 
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House oF CoMMons, 
Wepnespay, March 21, 1928. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 
11 o’clock A.M., the Chairman, Mr. W. F. Kay, presiding. 


W. J. Eaan, recalled: 


By Mr. Cahan: 

Q. Mr. Egan, can you tell the committee at the present time as to how and 
by whom the distinction is made between preferred and non-preferred con- 
tinental countries? Is it done by order in council, or is it done by administrative 
orders?—A. It is not done by order in council. It was a practice carried on after 
the change in 1922 to the occupational certificates. As a matter of fact, before 
the amendment in 1922 removing from the monied and other requirements 
which brought about the change by dropping tle money and bringing in the 
occupational qualification, it had been decided to carry on the practice of admit- 
ting people from preferred countries. There is considerable correspondence in 
connection with it in evidence on the file showing that was actually the principle 
which was to be kept in practice. 

Q. It not having been done by order in council, then I suppose it was done 
by order of the Minister of Immigration?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. It was not a practice established by you as deputy, or some of the 
officials?—A. No, sir. 

Q. It was a practice established by the executive head of the department, 
the Minister of Immigration?—A. That is correct, sir. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. And it appears in that pamphlet which you issued that, in practice, 
certain countries of Europe are preferred countries?—A. To which pamphlet 
do you refer? 


" Q. The pamphlet you issued in reference to immigration matters.—A. 
es ; 


Q. This was not done without anybody knowing it?—A. No, it has been 
in practice. There are two references to it, siz, in this pamphlet and I shall 
have to take the time to go over the pamphlet to find them. 

Q. I think it is in reference to regulation—A. Yes. In that pamphlet 
published a year and a half ago and distributed throughout the country. Before 
being produced in pamphlet form and distributed, a series of articles had 
appeared in the Canadian press from one end of Canada to the other. Speaking 
of the regulation in one part of that booklet, we say: 


A general regulation P.C. 183 known as the occupational test provides 
for the admission of persons of certain occupations and of others of cer- 
tain relationships. The occupations are farmers, farm labourers and 
house workers. The relationships are wife and unmarried children; 
parents and unmarried brothers and sisters of any person legally resident 
in Canada. 

Exceptions to this general rule are made in the case of British sub- 
jects entering Canada from Great Britain and Northern Ireland, the 
Trish Free State, Newfoundland, Australia, New Zealand, the Union of 
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South Africa and the United States of America. Exceptions are also 
made in the case of United States citizens entering Canada from the 
United States and, in practice, of citizens of certain countries of north- 
western Europe. All immigrants must be coming to assured employ- 
ment or have sufficient means to maintain themselves until employment 
is secured. 


So you see it was in practice. I made that statement in this particular 
pamphlet. ; 

Q. That refers to what we are speaking of as preferred countries?—A. 
Yes, exactly. 

Q. How long has that practice been in force—approximately?—A. To my 
knowledge, since 1910. I say 1910 because I am thinking of a casual review 
of the files four years ago, but positively since 1918, 1919, 1920, 1921, 1922,— 
right along. 

Q. I mean the practice with regard to treating certain countries in the 
northern part of Europe differently from other parts of Europe further south.— 
A. It has been in practice to my mind all the time. 


By Mr. Cahan: 


Q. Or only since 1923?—A. Oh no, sir. As I said at the beginning, I re- 
member distinctly seeing some correspondence from the Minister, confidential 
and otherwise, to the old country, in fact, to the High Commissioner. This was 
before the amendment came into force, pointing out that certain countries 
would be and were considered preferred in that respect. 


By Mr. Arthurs: 


Q. How could they be preferred when it was only a monetary test?— 
A. They might not have the money. 

Q. They were admitted anyway?—A. They were very often admitted when 
they did not have the money; they may have been living in certain countries, 
not their own, and not have the proper passports. 

Q. That money test is made by order-in-council?—A. Yes. 

Q. How could the Minister go behind the order-in-council?—A. It was a 
practice in vogue, and he did it, and not in any isolated cases at all, but in 
hundreds of cases. It was done all the time. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. That is when the monetary test was in vogue?—A. Yes. 

Q. There were two requirements previous to the order-in-council of 1922?— 
AY est 

Q. One monetary test and the other a passport regulation?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you tell us the practice was to disregard the money test some- 
times, or the passport regulations, particularly in connection with the countries 
of northern Europe?—A. Yes, all countries in Europe. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Can you tell us anything with regard to Australia and New Zealand 
bringing in foreigners from Europe?—A. Only in a general way. 

Q. Do they allow all classes to come in, or what are their regulations?— 
A. I cannot answer you specifically or positively, but I know in a general way 
they do not allow general immigration of that kind, only under very guarded 
conditions and for certain districts at certain times. 


By Mr. Cahan: 


Q. Have you been able to prepare the statistical statement which you 
promised, showing in recent years the number of immigrants coming from 
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continental countries, the number engaged in farm settlement or farm labour, 
those coming in as domestic servants, and the other category, those coming 
in for other service?—A. It is a tremendous task, sir, but it will be completed 
some time to-day. 


By Mr. Dennelly: 

Q. Have you any information showing how the immigrants are looked after 
in Australia? Have they any difficulties in caring for their immigrants who 
do not find work— —A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Will you give us that information?—A. I may make this statement that 
they are having a great deal of difficulty, and thousands of their people are 
bombarding our Trade Commissioner’s office in Australia, with the idea of 
making their way to Canada, if they possibly can, because they are having 
difficulties there. I am speaking from documents I have seen recently. 


The witness retired. 
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House or CoMMoNs, 
Tuourspay, May 10, 1928. 


W. J. Eaan called. 


Witness: 


In the evidence which I gave at the beginning of the review by the Com- 
mittee in connection with the medical examination, I cited some of the reasons 
which brought about the present arrangement. On one occasion, on page 405, 
No. 14 of the Minutes dated Thursday, May 3rd, 1928, Mr. Vallance asked the 
following question: 


As a great colonization body—either of the transportation com- 
panies being great colonizers—were you or any members of your organi- 
zation now engaged in the recruiting of British colonists asked to express 
an opinion regarding the regulation or regulations before they were put 
into force; that is, when the department issues a new regulation is there 
any co-operation between the bodies interested in immigration? Are 
you asked for your opinion as to the regulations, or does the department 
simply create the regulations and just hand them to you without any 
consideration on your part? 


Colonel Dennis replied as follows: 

As regards the existing regulations, myself or any member of the 
department were not consulted with regard to that, before they were 
promulgated. Our first notice of them was in the official receipt of them 
after they had been put in force by the department. 


I am not questioning Colonel Dennis’s answer, but I feel that the Commit- 
tee would like to have the history of a little more than the cases I cited, in con- 
nection with the present organization, and I am handing to you for your con- 
sideration this letter, dated at Montreal, July 23, 1925, addressed to W. J. Egan, 
Esq., Deputy Minister, Department of Immigration and Colonization, Ottawa, 
Ont., signed by William Ballantyne, Steamship General Passenger Agent, Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway; L. S. Tobin, Passenger Manager, White Star and White 
Star-Dominion Line, and F. J. McClure, Passenger Manager, Cunard and 
Anchor-Donaldson Lines, which reads as follows: 


IMMIGRATION 


The steps taken recently by the United States Government Immigra- 
tion Department, to place Civil and Medical Inspectors in Europe for 
the complete inspection of aliens destined to the United States, is 
undoubtedly familiar to you, and the Canadian Port Steamship Lines have 
watched with interest this progressive measure on the part of the U. S. 
Government. 

This is not a new subject to you, as the matter was fully discussed 
with the Minister of Immigration and Officers of the Department some 
years ago, when your Department decided to send Civil Inspectors to a 
number of the ports in Europe to assist in the inspection of immigrants to 
Canada. At that time, a complete inspection both medical and civil was 
stressed by the Steamship Lines, but there were then difficulties of provid- 
ing the medical inspection abroad. 
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Now that the United States Government has embarked on this plan, 
beginning with Great Britain and the Irish Free State, it is urged by the 
Canadian Port Steamship Lines that Canada take advantage of this 
decision, and consider a similar inspection, starting with Great Britain and 
the Irish Free State. 

It is thought that steps might be taken immediately to obtain a report 
of the working of the U.S. Government inspections, which were commenced 
on the 20th inst. at London, Liverpool, Southampton, Glasgow, Belfast, 
Dublin and Cobh, and that probably the Department of Public Health, to 
which a copy of this communication is being sent, may see the advisability 
of sending one of their officers to investigate the matter, and report to the 
Deputy Minister his findings. 

We are sure that you realize the importance and value of this forward 
step, as a help to immigration for Canada, and undoubtedly in time the 
plan can be extended to the other European countries. With this plan in 
effect for U.S. destined passengers landing at Canadian ports it would 
undoubtedly reflect unfavourably and cause adverse criticism on the part 
of Canadian destined passengers who are obliged to undergo inspection 
and consequent detention. 

The Lines respectfully urge that this matter be considered with a view 
to placing it in effect for Canada for the next season of Immigration. 


That is signed by the three parties I have already named. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. What date is that—A. July 23rd, 1925. 


By the Acting Chairman: 


Q. You considered when you put this new regulation into effect that you 


were acting in harmony with the wishes of those men representing the transporta- 
tion companies?—A. Absolutely. I am just going to submit something further, 
to show you that. 


The next point— (Reading): 


DEPARTMENT OF IMMIGRATION AND COLONIZATION, OTTAWA 


Orrawa, May 9, 1927. 
Memorandum: 


A conference was held in the Deputy Minister’s Office on the 7th 
instant, to discuss medical inspection overseas. The following were 
present: 


Department of Immigration and Colonization: Hon. Robert Forke, 
Mr. W. J. Egan, Mr. F. C. Blair, Mr. A. L. Jolliffe. 

Department of Health: Dr. D. A. Clark, Dr. J. D. Page, Dr. H. D. 
Jeffs. 

Canadian Pacific Railway: Mr. Walter Maughan, Mr. W. G. 
Annable, Mr. J. N. K. Macalister. 

Swedish American Line: Arne Holquist. 

French Line: A. Labelle. 

Holland America Line: Fred M. Vaz. 

North German Lloyd: P. Stenz, J. Eykman. 

White Star Line: H. Bjorklund. 

Canadian National: J.°S. McGowan, A. A. Gardiner. 

Cunard, Anchor and Anchor-Donaldson Lines: F. J. McClure, 
A. Randles. 
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Civil inspection was not discussed in any way. An announcement 
was made to the transportation companies of what had been decided 
upon and the companies were asked for their views. The general feel- 
ing of the meeting seemed to be that the Government has in this matter 
taken a very important step. A good many questions were asked as to 
how medical inspection would be carried out. Dr. Jeffs explained that 
in the British Isles it is proposed to issue an Identification Card to 
those examined, which Identification Card will be valid for three months. 
On the Continent the medical examination is to take place just prior to 
sailing. The question was asked about the application of this new 
arrangement to Scandinavian countries and we replied that nothing has 
yet been decided upon there, but the matter is under advisement. 


Dr. Jeffs explained what his Department had in mind regarding 
the number of officers and the methods of inspection. He stated that 
one officer would be at the district headquarters and that in the more 
important districts two travelling officers would be available and that 
these would follow a fixed circuit of inspectional points, so that with the 
three months period in which examination might take place, there would 
be comparatively little need for any person to travel any distance to 
see the medical officer. 


The steamship companies promise their heartiest co-operation in 
making the new arrangement effective and it is understood the new 
arrangement will come into effect when the Department of Health is 
able to secure the appointment of qualified officers. 


weds) ts On DUAL R. 
Assistant Deputy Minister. 


Now, this is my own memorandum, just an aid so as to give you the 
sequence when you are giving consideration to your report. (Reading): 


Medical inspection by roster doctors had not proved satisfactory. 
A considerable number of British migrants who had received a clear 
medical certificate from roster doctors were still certified at ports of 
entry by Canadian medical examiners as mentally defective, afflicted 
with infectious diseases such as tuberculosis, etc., serious organic disease 
and other physical defects. In many cases the administration of the 
law involved serious hardship. 


The main reasons for the new system of medical inspection may 
be summarized as follows:— 


(1) To conduct a medical inspection as near the home of the 
migrant as possible so that families particularly might be assured 
before breaking up their homes that there would be no question 
regarding their entry to Canada instead of being rejected at the 
Canadian port of entry and subject to the humiliation of being 
deported to their former homes, after having expended their slender 
savings in transportation and probably with little prospect of secur- 
ing employment. 

(2) The roster doctor charged $2.50 for examination. This 
means that 50,000 migrants would contribute $125,000 to British 
doctors. It was considered that this examination should be a free 
service by Canadian Government doctors so that these migrants 
would be in possession of the above amount upon their arrival in 
Canada. 
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(3) Many complaints have been submitted to the Department by 
provincial and municipal authorities and other public bodies against the 
former system of medical inspection which involved not only examination 
by roster doctors but also line inspection at the ports of entry which 
necessarily did not contribute a reasonably thorough medical inspection. 


And I beg to submit another memorandum to you, regarding bearing of medical 
examination on cancellations, I am bringing that in here, because there has 
been so much talk about cancellations on account of medical examination 
established overseas. (Reading) : 


It has been suggested in the course of the inquiry that the high 
percentage of intending migrants who cancel their applications is due 
to the present system of medical inspection and difficulties attendant 
thereon. 

Since record is not maintained of prospects which are not brought 
to successful conclusion, the suggestion must be in the nature of a 
generalization which cannot be met by statistical record. The Depart- 
ment knows, however, its experience in cases which are completed and 
subsequently cancelled after much trouble and money has been expended, 
and there is no evidence to date to support the argument that this year’s 
cancellations are on a higher pro rate basis than other preceding years 
when the roster doctor examination was in force. It is too early, how- 
ever, to make a fair comparison from figures, as cancellations are not 
in general notified to Ottawa until later on when the London staff has 
time to deal with business not of an immediate pressing nature. 

Below will be found some figures relating to the question of cancel- 
lation, which will demonstrate that this is an unfortunate circumstance 
incidental to all immigration activity. It is, in point of fact, one of the 
most disheartening features of the work to those engaged upon it. In the 
month of March last the London office dealt with 473 applications for 
inclusion under the 3,000 Family Scheme. Forty-seven of these cases 
were rejected by the Canadian or British authorities. Forty-seven either 
withdrew or were transferred to other schemes, and a balance of 379 
were actually approved. These 379 cases had been the subject of at 
least one interview in each case by a Departmental Official, and probably 
two. Their papers had been completed by the agencies in the provinces, 
despatched to London, reviewed and approved by a Senior Official of 
the Department, specially posted in London for the purpose, and vet on 
completion of all this work there were 30 subsequent cancellations, 
whereas only 4 were rejected by the medical authorities. Thus, out of a 
total of 473 cases dealt with there was a net approval of 345. 

Under what is known as the 3,000 Family Scheme, inaugurated in 
1925, there have been 3,830 cases approved by both governments, and of 
these 854, or 22-3 per cent, have withdrawn after approval. A short 
statement showing the approvals and cancellations by years since the 
inception of this scheme is attached. It will be noted that these with- 
drawals have no relation whatever to the system of medical examination 
whether by roster doctor or departmental official, and it would be quite 
impossible to enumerate the reasons for them which are spread over a 
field of almost every possible variety. 

In sailings under the railway quotas last year the London office issued 
for the two companies a total of 5,187 warrants. Seven hundred and 
seventy-one of these warrants were subsequently cancelled because the 
persons concerned withdrew for some reason or another. Here again 
there is no question of medical examination or of the difficulty attendant 
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thereon, because these 771 warrants were actually issued and the cases 
ready for sailing, medical examination being complete. This was under 
the roster system. 

Similarly, from January 1, 1927, to December 31, 1927, there were 
despatched to London for development there 2,276 nominations made by 
residents of Canada for residents of Great Britain. Presumably a nomin- 
ation is not made from Canada without some knowledge on the part of 
the person residing in Great Britain that such a nomination is going to 
be made. In almost every case probably the nomination has arisen at 
the instance of the person residing in Great Britain, and yet of the 2,276 
nominations that were despatched to England in the period under review 
636 had to be cancelled because of some change in the intention of the 
prospective migrants. In addition to the 636 there were 223 rejected 
for civil or medical reasons. 

It will be noted that with the exception of the figures given above 
regarding the Family Scheme for the month of March, 1928, all other 
figures relate to the period in which the Roster doctor examination was 
in vogue. For the first four months of the year 1928 under the Depart- 
mental examination 1,290 nominations have been referred to London, 
and of these we have so far received record only of cancellations or 
rejections in 222 cases. There is nothing, therefore, in these figures to 
support the belief that the percentage of cancellations is higher this year 
than it was last, but from the figures as quoted above it will readily be 
seen that cancellation by migrants of their intention to proceed to Canada 
will always take place on a considerable scale by the conditions of 
medical inspection ever so favourable. 


3,000 BRITISH FAMILY SETTLEMENT SCHEME 


APPLICATIONS APPROVED BY YEARS 


Applications 
Cancelled 
prior Percentage 
Years Approved tosailing cancelled 
UG OD 505 Ge Sah BE Cy eB OR ad a se 710 244 34.4 
AGAG RU Meaiis h) Macheus fasts, oetiit ie TOs 1,420 378 26.6 
NOPGaL Tn eee art... as. ‘fadinrsdrse oe 1,298 176 13.6 
OD Sree EO te! Got kL Ak im boule led + he 402 56 139 
Motalset: Saieet Sap vodt nrciey . ta 3,830 854 2223 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. Do you investigate these cases that do not come to find out the reason 
why?—A. Not particularly unless the officer is going through the district. But, 
as a rule, they will tell you “Oh, we made up our minds not to go,” or some other 
reason. As a rule they do not give you the real information. Our agents do 
report on it from time to time. 


Witness retired. 


The Committee adjourned until 11 o’clock a.m., May 11, 1928. 
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Housr or CoMMONS, 
Fripay, May 18, 1928. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 
11 o’clock a.m., the Chairman Mr. W. F. Kay, presiding. 


W. J. EaGan recalled. 


By Mr. Cahan: 
Q. Mr. Egan, you are familiar with section 4 of the Immigration Act?— 


A. I know it. 
Q. I will read it. (Reading): 


4. (1) The Minister may issue a written permit authorizing any 
person to enter Canada, or having entered or landed in Canada to remain 
therein without being subject to the provisions of this Act. Such permit 
shall be in the form A of the schedule to this Act, and shall be expressed 
to be in force for a specified period only, but it may at any time be 
extended or cancelled by the Minister in writing. Such extension or 
cancellation shall be in the form AA of the schedule to this Act. 

(2) A return of all such permits with particulars and names there- 
for, issued during the year, shall be made by the Minister to Parliament 
within thirty days of its meeting. 


That is the only section, is it not, of the Act or of the regulations which 
refers to the permission to enter Canada under a permit.—A. Yes. 

Q. We had evidence in regard to the so-called permits which have other- 
wise been described as “Letters of permission to enter Canada,” having been 
issued by the Department of Immigration. Those letters of admission, famil- 
larly known in ordinary parlance as “permits” are, I understand, issued under 
P.C. 183, an order in council of the 31st of January, 1923?—A. Yes sir. 

Q. And the special clause under which they are issued is No. 7 of that 
order in council, which reads as follows: “A person who has satisfied the 
Minister that his labour or service is required in Canada” may be admitted? 
That is a special clause under which the so-called permits may be issued?— 
A. That is the special clause under which these letters of admission admit 
people who are not covered under sections 2 and 3 of P.C. 183. 

Now, I want to get this clear before the Committee. This P.C. 183 of 
the 31st day of January, 1923, reads as follows:— 

From and aiter the 15th of February, 1923, and until otherwise 
ordered, the landing in Canada of immigrants of all classes and occu- 
pations is hereby prohibited, except as hereinafter provided:— 

The immigration officer in charge may notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of P.C. 23 of the 7th of January, 1914, permit to land in Canada 
any immigrant who otherwise complies with the provisions of the 
Immigration Act, if it is shown to his satisfaction that such immigrant 
is,— 

(1) A bona fide agriculturist entering Canada to farm and has 
sufficient means to begin farming in Canada. 
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(2) A bona fide farm labourer entering Canada to follow that 
occupation and has reasonable assurance of employment. 


(3) A female domestic servant entering Canada to follow that 
occupation and has reasonable assurance of employment. 


(4) The wife or child under 18 years of age, of any person legally 
admitted to and resident in Canada, who is in a position to receive 
and care for his dependents. 


No. 5 is for the special admission of United States citizens, and No. 6 is for 
the admission of British subjects from the British Dominions, and then No. 7 
is as I have read, “A person who has satisfied the Minister that his labour 
or service is required in Canada.” Can you point out to me any other clause 
in P.C. 183 or any other order in council under which these special letters of 
admission may possibly be authorized by the Minister or the Deputy Minister, 
or by the immigration official in charge?—A. No, I can not. 

Q. And with regard to this so-called application for permits which are appli- 
cations for letters of admissions: those are all made to your department under 
P.C. 183, clause 7?—A. The applications are not made under P.C. 183; the 
applications are made in general, but we apply P.C. 183 to them. 

Q. That answers my question, and if the applicants knew the law they 
would be informed that the application could only be granted to prospective 
immigrants as coming under clause 7, “ A person who has satisfied the Minister 
that his labour or service is required in Canada’’?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, with regard to the applications which are eranted by the issue of 
letters of admission under that section: a list of them is not laid before Parlia- 
ment at each session?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Those letters of admission, as I understand from the evidence given by 
the present Minister, are always issued by you as Deputy Minister?—A. Not 
issued by me. I instruct the Divisional Commissioner to issue them. 

Q. They are issued then, as I understand it, under your instructions, but 
the specific letter of admission is signed by one of your subordinate officers ?— 
A. The Divisional Commissioner. 


Q. In Canada how many divisional commissioners are there who issue such 
letters?—A. Three. 


aser in 
the eastern division, Mr. Gellay in Winnipeg, and Mr. Skinner in Vancouver. 

Q. Mr. Fraser in the eastern division has his office with you?—A. In Ottawa. 

Q. Now, when these officers issue such letters of admission—I will adhere to 
that for the purpose of preventing any misunderstanding—do they not return 
duplicate copies of those letters of admission to be filed in your office at Ottawa? 
—A. Oh, yes, from the other divisions. 

Q. From the other divisions?—A. Oh, yes 

Q. So that during each month, as such letters of admission are issued by 
the divisional commissioner, copies thereof, or duplicates thereof, are returned 
and filed with your department?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Therefore, you have knowledge in your department of the number of 
such letters of admission issued from month to month?—A. Yes, sir. Well, not 
from month to month. May I explain, that I have quarterly returns submitted 
to me, that is, of the total number, but one could trace up the record from 
month to month. However, I have not that on file here. 

Q. In any questions which I ask you, Mr. Egan, you are quite at liberty 
to give any reasonable explanation you may have. I simply want to get at the 
facts?—A. Yes, I understand. 

Q. Now, in each case, that is, before the Division Commissioner grants 
such a letter of admission, he is assumed to have made inquiry and have reported 
that the labour or service of the prospective immigrant is required in Canada?— 
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A. No, sir. There is no letter issued under section 7 unless I have had an 
investigation made of the conditions surrounding the application, the original 
entry of the applicant if he is from overseas, or an investigation of the home 
conditions, or, in other words, the establishment of the possibility of receiving, 
or of investigating the labour to which he is being brought, taking into con- 
sideration that the people who want to employ this man from overseas must 
fully realize that we can give it no consideration if the man is, in any way, 
going to affect the labour conditions of that vicinity— 

Q. Well, then, I understand, Mr, Egan— —A. Will you allow me to finish? 
Beyond that, I do issue letters under section 7—I suppose it is almost infra dig— 
where a member of Parliament—that is, of course, within the last two years 
under the instructions of this report—assumes responsibility. We issue these 
without an investigation, but only where a man of standing, we will say, a man © 
of character, has submitted his request, and if prepared to assume responsibility 
to us for the claims submitted, and all that has been suggested in the application, 
as being genuine. In that case, that is beyond my investigation. 

Q. You can make your observations after answering my question. There- 
fore, you, as Deputy Minister of Immigration in the first place assume respon- 
sibility with respect to investigation of every prospective immigrant coming in 
under clause 7, except those who are recommended to you by certain persons of 
standing?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, that departmental practice of admitting prospective immigrants 
on the representation of some person of standing, without special inquiry by 
you, or by your officers on your behalf, has been in vogue for what length of 
time?—A. Well, under section 7, since it came into force. 

Q. It came into force on the 21st of January, 1923, and then it was 
amended—.—A. Clause 7 came in in April of 1926, sir. 

Q. Clause 7 came in in April, 1926?—A. Yes, sir, under 534. 

@. As published in the regulations, I see no amendment of 1926. I would 
like to have that definite. Just fix the date?—A. April 8th, 1926. 

Q. April 8th, 1926?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Just so as to make it clear, that Section, or Clause 7 of Order 183 came 
into operation by an amending order passed in 1926, on what date?—A. 
April 8th. 


By Mr. Spotton: 
Q. What is the number?—A. 534. 


By Mr. Cahan: 

Q. That 534 amendment has not been published?—A. Unfortunately, it 
has just been embodied here. 

Q. Well, that answers my purpose. What is the date again?—A. April 
8th, sir, 1926. 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: JI think eight was amended too. 

Mr. Caan: I am just interested in this, and I do not want to get off it. 
Perhaps I might ask whether the Deputy Minister has a copy of that Order 
in Council, and if he will lay it on the table. 


By Mr. Cahan: 


Q. Now, Mr. Egan, since April 8th, 1926, I understand from you that 
under Clause 7 which says, “A person who has satisfied the Minister that his 
labour or service is required in Canada,” a certain number of proposed immi- 
grants have been named or nominated to your department by persons other 
than officials of your department?—A. Yes. 

Q. And on the responsibility of the nominating parties, your department 
has issued the letters of admission?—A. Yes, sir. 
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By Mr. Jacobs: 


Q. In every case, Mr. Egan?—-A. You mean all of those letters? 

Q. Yes?—A. No, no.— 

Q. The witness is conveying the impression that in every case where this 
party has been nominated, the applicant has been permitted to come in. Is 
that a fact, Mr. Egan?—A. That was not what I intended to convey. I think 
the question was different to that. That was not the quesion you asked. 


By Mr. Cahan: 

Q. Now, Mr. Egan, I will give you, in a moment ample opportunity to 
explain. Among the persons who have been deemed by your department as 
worthy of credence, and as having responsibility in such matters, are members 
of Parliament, who have made such nominations?—A. Yes. 

Q. When nominations have been made by others than members of Parlia- 
ment, have you granted letters of admission on such nominations in every case, 
or have you made them subject to further inquiry on your behalf through 
your officials?7—A. Always, unless—and not always even in the case of the 
member of Parliament or anybody of standing—and by that I do not mean 
any exalted person, I mean some reputable person; it may be anybody, it may 
be a magistrate or it may be the mayor of a town— 

Q. I am confining my immediate question to the nominations made by 
those other than members of Parliament?—A. Are they granted at once, do 
you mean, without investigation? 

Q. Well, do you make, or cause to be made on your behalf, as Deputy 
Minister and Chief Executive of the department, an inquiry into the fitness 
of these persons who are so nominated?—A. Always. 

Q. So that with regard to nominations, and to nominations made by out- 
side parties since April 8th, 1926, you as the permanent executive of the depart- 
ment assume full responsibility for the inquiry made, and for the finding that 
this person’s labour or service is required in Canada?—A. Oh, no, not by any 
means. 

Q. Well, then, how do you distinguish in the matter of responsibility— 
and I am not including members of Parliament at the moment—persons of 
standing and integrity and responsibility throughout the country who make 
those nominations, and your own executive responsibility in granting the 
letters of admission? Do you assume responsibility?—A. When I said, “Oh, 
no,” I understood you to ask if I undertook responsibility for all admitted 
under Section 7, because I was the Chief Executive Officer; in so far as I have 
handled them direct, without other instructions from my Minister, yes. 

Q. Oh, well, that is fair?—A. I do, I come to the conclusion that what a 
man submits to me is a fair proposition. However, I very seldom say “ yes”’ 
at once to anybody, because I want to investigate the record to start with. But, 
I come to a conclusion, we will assume, when a member of Parliament—one 
hates to name a district, because one might be coupling some one, but call it 
Hell’s Corners, if you wish, or something else of that kind; a member of Parlia- 
ment comes in and he says to me, “ Mr. Egan, there is a Greek restaurant keeper 
in my town. He has been there for twenty years. He is a naturalized citizen 
of the country; his business has grown to some importance. I am just trying 
to think of one case now. His sister, older than himself, remained in Greece. 
She has died, and her husband is dead, and there is a boy there whom he would 
like to have with him. He has promised in his communications to his sister on 
the other side, that he would like to have her boy. And, he will say to me, that 
is, the member of Parliament, now, I know whereof I speak, this is genuine. I 
look up the records first of all, getting the name of the ship that he came on, 
because a member of Parliament is liable to be deceived by some one. So I 
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look up the record to see when he came into the country, and if he came into 
the country legally. I do that before accepting a proposition of that kind, from 
a member of Parliament, or the mayor of a municipality. 

Q. All right, just a moment though, Mr. Egan. My mind is a single 
acting sort of mind. I am coming down to members of Parliament, but I am 
dealing now with responsible citizens other than members of Parliament who 
make nominations for proposed admission of immigrants to your department. 
In those cases, I understand you to say that despite the fact that the nomination 
has been made by a person of standing and responsibility, you make some 
inquiry ?—A. I must make an inquiry if he is some one coming from the Old 
Country, that is, if the friend or relative, we will say, is from Roumania, then I 
must satisfy myself that he entered the country legally. We look up our own 
records. He must tell us the ship he came in on, and then we follow it up. 

Q. Now, dealing with that, you make some investigation from your own 
records?—A. Yes, as to the legal entry of the applicant. 

Q. As to the legal entry of the applicant?—A. Yes. 

Q. But, as to the representations that the labour or service of this proposed 
immigrant is required in Canada, for that you trust the representations made 
by the person domiciled here, whom you regard as being of standing and 
responsibility?—-A. It is very hard to say, because it is only flashing across 
my mind now, and I am only trying to give you an approximate figure, but I 
do not suppose, in the last two years it would be fifty individuals that I have 
not investigated the conditions surrounding and sent an officer out to investigate, 
to make inquiry, to my mind, perhaps the mayor of the municipality or the 
magistrate of a city who happens to know some one, or something of that kind. 

Q. That gives an explanation. Now, we are dealing with those persons who 
have been nominated by persons of standing and responsibility, domiciled in this 
country, other than members of Parliament; I am dealing with those?—A. If I 
may be permitted, I would like to make it clear, it is not a nomination, it is a 
relation of the man overseas who does the nominating, and he is the individual 
who assumes responsibility for it; he does not do the nominating. 

Q. Let us get some other word that is not doubtful. The matter is brought 
to the attention of the department first, usually by some person in this country? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. That person brings to your department a document, usually in writing? 
—A. Yes, brings the application, but not always; he comes in, tells his story and 
takes away two application forms, and I tell him to get them filled up. 

Q. Then in the course of making out these so-called applications a docu- 
ment is sent in written by the applicant?—A. No. That document is signed 
by a relative of the party in Montreal or Winnipeg, or wherever you wish. The 
man who sponsors it writes a separate letter to me. 

Q. Is there any doubt about the meaning of the word “ nomination,” when 
I deal with those who sponsor the application?—A. No; I cannot at least see 
any side lines to it at all. 

Q. Now, with regard to all applications which have been made to your 
department since April 8, 1926, and which you have granted under clause 7 
ef the Order in Council to which I have referred, you in every case assume 
respons'bility for the admission of those who have been sponsored by those 
other than members of Parliament, do you not?—A. Yes, that is, for those 
that are issued, not for all applications. 

Q. I am dealing with those letters of admission; in each of those cases 
you have made either by yourself, through your officers or through these 
sponsors, an enquiry which satisfied you that the service of this applicant was 
required in Canada, under that subsection?—A. Yes, those I have mentioned. 

Q. Coming down, you say that of that class sponsored by representative 
parties through members of Parliament—you have since this Order in Counci 
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eame jnto force on April 8, 1926, admitted about fifty applicants, in which 
you made no special enquiry yourself?—A. While I said fifty, of course I am 
just giving you an approximate figure; it may be sixty, it may be forty. I 
cannot visualize anything beyond fifty of that kind. 

Q. 1 am not trying to confuse you at all?—A. I know that, sir. 

Q. Now, with regard to the other class, do I understand from your previous 
statement that you accept members of Parliament as sponsors for applicants? 
=A. At times. 

Q. At times?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you confine such sponsorship to one particular party, or do you 
accept as such sponsors members of Parliament on both sides of the House?— 
A. I never play favourites, sir. 

Q. I understand from that, that you accept members of Parliament as 
members of Parliament without regard to political affiliation?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you met in practice, in the administration of your department, 
or has your minister approved any practice whereby a certain number of these 
permits would be granted to prospective immigrants when sponsored by a 
member of Parliament, as to the number which each member of Parliament. 
would be allowed to sponsor?—A. No, sir, not quite in the way you have put it. 

Q. All right, put it in your own way?—A. Of necessity, with our Act as 
it is, this thing is so large that you would have to spread out a little to make 
it clearly understood; but let me put it in this way: this is more or less a con- 
cession to meet certain conditions which must inevitably occur where you have 
people coming to a certain stage of life when they are prepared to do some- 
thing for their people on the other side, and you have to meet it, no matter 
what your law is, up to a point, and we are directed in section 7— yet you do 
not want it to become too big an avenue for anything and everything that is 
submitted, because your immigration policy is bringing enough, and some claim 
too much, through these particular channels. Therefore if I were to answer 
the question the way it comes to me—I want to make this clear, that on the 
evidence I have that comes to me for each individual case sponsored by 
members of Parliament—you take a member of Parliament for a certain dis- 
trict, he will have within his particular constituency perhaps twenty thousand 
or twenty-five thousand of certain people in a given city. Of necessity he is 
going to be burdened more with that particular type of man than the man 
in a country constituency, and he will press individual cases, because he is 
pressed. But I have tried to keep it within bounds, within my own judgment, 
without setting up any quota proposition or anything of that kind, or numbers, 
and I have had to say, “ No, you have gone far enough, because if you get 
your particular people here somebody else will be making an enquiry,” and 
a man may come two or three days during the session of parliament, particu- . 
larly if he is in the eastern division. In that way only has it approached any- 
thing like along the lines you are suggesting. 

Q. That is, that there is no quota for individual members of parliament? 
—A. Oh no, absolutely not. 

Q. Now, with regard to these applications which are sponsored by members 
of parliament, do you or your officers on your behalf make any investigation 
other than the representations made by members of parliament to you with 
regard to whether or not the labour or service of such applicant is required in 
Canada?—A. I do not quite get your meaning; for those I accept a sponsor 
for—is that what you mean? 

Q. Certain applications are made?—A. Yes. 

Q. Sponsored by members of parliament?—A. Yes. 

Q. In regard to those which are sponsored by members of parliament, what 
is the extent of the personal inquiry which you make or which you cause to 
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be made on your behalf, by your officials, into the representations made by 
the member, and as to whether the labour or service of this particular applicant 
is required in Canada?—A. So much will depend upon the type of application. 
As members of parliament have told me very often, I was quite restrictive 
because I did not accept their word at once for their sponsoring of the conditions 
surrounding them. I told them that I thought that while I had no doubt as to 
what they had submitted, my experience was that they were not always told 
the truth by applicants, and that I felt I must make an inquiry. 

Q. Is it more general in such cases, dealing with those sponsored by mem- 
bers of parliament—is it more general that you make an inquiry than that you 
do not?—A. Yes, I would say so, that is, with some members of parliament. 

Q. You would regard some more than others?—A. No, sir. Do not put it 
in that way at all, because that is not what I mean to say at all. There are 
some members of parliament who bring me more individual cases, because 
their constituencies are so constituted that of necessity they are pressed to 
bring more. 

Q. That is to say, you have with some members of parliament found more 
pressing demands from their constituents than other members of parliament? 
—A. That is the story they tell me. 

Q. In those cases in which the applications are sponsored by members of 
parliament, do you in each case bring the matter of the granting of letters of 
admission to the notice of and secure the approval of the Minister or Acting 
Minister of the Department, or do you deal with them on your own responsi- 
bility ?—-A. Under section 7, you mean, sir? 

Q. Yes?—-A. Under the authority of the Minister, who has given the 
instructions of which I have a copy here, I deal with it. One cannot say I 
deal with them all. The Minister may submit it, but very seldom; he usually 
sends them to me. 

Q. Have you specific instructions from the Minister of your Department 
with regard to dealing with these applications?—A. Yes. 

Q. May I have it filed, and may I see it?-A. Yes. (Reads): 


OcToper 19, 1926. 


Memorandum:— 
Mr. W. J. Eaan. 


I have given careful consideration to the question of entry by permits 
and, also, to the question of quotas as arranged in the past. 

I am of the opinion that the regulation, P.C. 183, as extended by the 
amending Order in Council P.C. 534, will give all the latitude required 
for Canada’s needs in respect to labour. 

There will, of course, be exceptions from time to time, but these 
are to be granted by the Minister or Deputy Minister to members of 
parliament only and are to be limited to cases within their respective 
constituencies. Furthermore, the member must assume responsibility for 
the same. 

In brief our policy for the future will be:— 

1. No quotas. 

2. Permits to be issued to members of parliament only for cases 

within their respective constituencies and only when the mem- 
bers accept responsibility for the genuine character of the same. 


(Signed) Rosert Forks, 
Minister. 
'Mr. W. J. Egan.] 
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Q. Now, with regard to this document containing the instructions of the 
Minister of October 19th, 1926, if I understand you correctly it refers solely 
and exclusively to the granting of permits, so-called, or to letters of admis- 
sion, aS we now call them?—A. Yes. 

Q. To applicants who are sponsored by members of parliament?—A. Yes. 

Q. In that letter—may I look at it, please?—-A. Surely. 

Q. In that letter, which is signed by “Robert Forke”, the Minister, there 
is this reference: — 

I have given careful consideration to the question of entry by per- 
mits and, also, to the question of quotas as arranged in the past. 


To what does the Minister there refer—“quotas as arranged in the past’’?— 
A. Some years ago before I came into the Department, at the request of—I 
cannot think of his name at the moment—an explorer, well known in Geneva— 
Nansen—who had submitted to the Minister of the time, a statement of the 
conditions surrounding Russian Jews—members of Jewry—who were fugitives 
to Roumania. He put up an appeal, on behalf of the League of Nations, that 
something should be done to bring a certain number of these people here and 
have them established, providing Jewry on its own undertaking would assume 
the responsibility for their after-care under any and all conditions; and that 
quota was established and that can be the only quota or any particular renewal 
of it at the time that the Minister refers to. 

Q. And there was a quota with regard to the admission, or as to the num- 
ber or proportion that might be admitted?—-A. No, this was just in that one 
particular case of fugitives from Roumania. 

Q. Now, with that explanation, this letter states that these permits— 
letters of application—are to be granted by the Minister or the Deputy Min- 
ister to members of Parliament only and are to be limited to cases within their 
respective constituencies?—A. Yes. 

Q. Since the date of this letter, October 19th, 1926, when members of 
Parliament have sponsored an applicant for admission, have you regarded 
such sponsorship as determining your position giving approval. to such admis- 
sion?—A. Not always. 

Q. In a large number of cases you would, I suppose?—A. Well, yes. Yes, 
and no, With some members, as I told you before, not because they were of 
any less merit, but because the conditions surrounding them would, what shall I 
say, mean the entry of too many people of that particular kind, into the 
country and into city life. 

Q. You have referred to that before, that it was because they had more 
of that type of constituents than the other members. Now, with regard to the 
granting of letters of admission sponsored by members of Parliament, how 
many such letters of admission have been granted, sponsored by members 
of Parliament, since October, 1926?—A. Mr. Coote asked that I submit the 
same information and I have got it ready. May this be included now, Mr. 
Coote? It is a statement of admissions authorized by P.C. 534, Section 7, 
which provides for the admission of a person who has satisfied the Minister 
that his labour or service is required in Canada: from June, 1926, to June, 
1927, inclusive 2,184. Since then I have had quarterly reports submitted. 
From July, 1927, to September, 1927, 430. From October, 1927, to December, 
1927, 290. From January, 1928, to March, 1928, 157. 

Q. Have you the total?—-A. I can add it up in a minute. 3,061. 


By Mr. Spence: 

Q. Would that number include those entitled to come in, such as fathers, 
mothers and brothers?—A. No, that is under Section 7, where there are labourers 
required. 
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By Mr. Cahan: 

Q. That is, the letter of Mr. Forke is dated October 19th, 1926, and you 
have given the number of admissions from June, 1926 to March, 1928 and your 
total is 3,061?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, just in order that we may not misunderstand each other; this state- 
ment which you have just submitted is headed: “Statement of Admissions 
Authorized Under P.C. 534, Section 7, which provides for the admission of a 
person who has satisfied the Minister that his labour or services is required in 
Canada.” And therefore the number of 3,061 comprises the total number that 
were admitted whether sponsored by a member of Parliament or not, and admis- 
sions under Clause 7 of P.C. 183?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that members of Parliament are not responsible for the whole 3,061? 
—A. Well, no they are not. 

Q. I did not hear your answer.—A. No, they are not. 

Q. Did you make it known generally to: members of Parliament that 
applicants would receive letters of admission on their sponsorship since this 
letter of October 19th, 1926 was received by you?—A. No,-sir. Only as each 
member approached me; the point there being that he had to assume respon- 
sibility for what he submitted and it did not require any special advertising. 

Q. Has it been drawn to your attention by complaint or notice of any 
nature, that members of Parliament were alleged to have used or exercised 
this discretion for the purpose of obtaining monetary consideration for their 
intervention in this matter?—A. I have heard that rumour. 

Q. Have you received any letters at your Department making that com- 
plaint?—A. About members of Parliament? 

Q. Yes.—A. No, sir. 

Q. Have you, in respect of the administration of this branch, may I call it, 
of Immigration Service, had any reason to believe or suspect that members of 
Parliament were sponsoring admissions for the purpose of gain?—A. No, sir, 
I have never had any such thought in my mind. 

Q. When members of Parliament have sponsored an application, is it in 
respect of a specific application which then or thereupon is submitted to you 
signed by the applicant for admission?—A. Yes, sir, practically in every case 
so far as I am concerned. 

Q. When you grant letters of admission in response to such written appli- 
cations signed by a member, how do you dispose of it, or how do you deliver, 
and to whom do you deliver the letter of admission granted?—A. Are you 
still speaking of the member of Parliament? 

Q. No, the question is general—A. In some cases, and in most cases—no, I 
must put it this way: more of the members of Parliament than the outside 
individuals ask that I shall send the letter of admission—which is really only 
evidence that there is assured employment here, for the benefit of the officers 
overseas—they ask that it be sent direct to the applicant more often than anyone 
else; and otherwise I direct it to the member or to the Mayor, or to the individual 
who has sponsored the application. 

Q. In respect to applications sponsored by members of Parliament, is his 
sponsorship noted on the application in any way?—A. Absolutely, sir. 

Q. It is?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. So that the letter of admission would contain as well the name of the 
member of Parliament who sponsored the granting of that admission?—A. No, 
sir, not the sponsor; but he receives a letter from us when we enclose the 
Divisional Commissioner’s letter of admission to that particular individual, he 
receives a letter from us telling him of his responsibility in connection with it, 
which more often than not covers a letter which he has sent assuming these 
responsibilities and telling of his own investigation into the matter. 
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Q. Now, Mr. Egan, how many of these 3,061 letters of admission granted 
under Clause 7, since June, 1926, have been granted and sponsored by members 
of Parliament?—A. That I cannot tell you at the moment, but if you will take 
my estimate of fifty offi—or make it one hundred—I cannot tell you, I will have 
to look it up. 

Q. I do not press for an answer now, but I think it might be as well that we 
should know.—A. How many were given to the members of Parliament? 

Q. No, how many of these letters of admission to the number of 3,061, 
were sponsored by members of Parliament?—A. What are the figures there, 


sir? 
Q. 3,061.—A. Oh, I would say 2,900. 
Q. 2,9007—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Edwards: 


Q. Could you give an estimate as to how that number is divided pro- 
-vincially?—A. No, sir. 

Q. You could not do that? I suppose a careful going over your records 
would give that? I would not expect it off-hand—aA. Well, if I pulled all the 
files and dug into it, I could, ves, sir.. 


By Mr. Lucas: 


Q. Could you give an estimate of how many members of Parliament got 
those 2,900?—A. No, the nearest I can give to that is, that out of curiosity of 
my own, at one time I kept track and probably 145 members. 

Q. That is during the period from June, 1926?—A. Yes, under this clause. 
145. 


By Hon. Mr. Edwards: 
Q. Did your curiosity extend to the point of ascertaining who was highest 
in the competition and who was lowest?—A. No, I simply kept track of the 
members who were making inquiries of that kind and it spread to about 145. 


By Mr. Cahan: 

Q. Now in order that we may have another view of this, will you tell us 
when you came to office as Deputy Minister?—A. On October 11th, 1923. 

Q. During the three years, or less than three years, from October 1923 to 
June, 1926, did this same practice obtain of members of Parliament sponsor- 
ing applications for admission, or was the letter of October 19th, 1926, some- 
thing of an innovation?—A. It was an innovation in so far as it confined it 
practically to members of Parliament. May I explain, in case there is any 
question as to why I moved away from the members of Parliament and per- 
haps rented it to fifty or sixty or seventy other individuals; it was that I 
consulted with my Minister and pointed out that very often a County Judge 
or some one of that class, would write in and we would have, I thought, to lean 
in that direction if the records were perfect, and as far as we were concerned 
the innovation was in confining it to members of Parliament. 

Q. Then I understand that this letter of the Hon. Mr. Forke of October 
19, 1926, was intended to convey this sponsorship to Members of Parliament 
for the admission of applicants under clause 7?—A. Yes, the real object being 
to have somebody of standing assume responsibility without our undertaking 
the tremendous expense of carrying on investigations, because we felt we were 
getting enough continental people without. 

Q. And did you, when applications were made by other parties, advise 
them that letters of admission would only be granted when sponsored by Mem- 
bers of Parliament?—A. So much would depend on the applicant. We had too 
much respect for Members of Parliament to inflict on them some of the people 
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coming to me, and I simply said “No” to them. If some one of standing, like 
the Mayor of a town, for instance, would come to me I would tell him “ This 
proposition is extremely limited; we are keeping it down for a very specific 
reason; however, if you will see your Member of Parliament or your friend 
in Parliament, or your prospective friend in Parliament, and he sponsors it, 
I shall be very glad to give it the consideration that he would give it.” 

Q. As a matter of fact, Mr. Egan, you know that a general notice to the 
public that Members of Parliament were exercising their discretion in_ this 
matter issued directly or indirectly from your Department, did it not?—A. 
Yes sir, I knew of that. 

Q. Then I am correct in assuming that since October 19th, 1926, the 
responsibility of sponsoring admissions under clause 7 has rested upon Mem- 
bers of Parliament in respect of such applications as were made by those 
resident or domiciled in their electoral districts?—A. Yes sir. 


By Hon. Mr. Edwards (Frontenac): 


Q. The term “ Members of Parliament” has been used. I would like to 
ask if in using the term “ Members of Parliament” and “being restricted to 
Members of Parliament” you mean those who are presently Members of 
Parliament, or those who have been Members of Parliament in the past, and 
also do you include in that number who have the special right—if I may say— 
to make representation or act as sponsors, defeated candidates or those who 
aspired to be Members of Parliament?—-A. Yes, that is why I figured a little 
higher than the first fifty in making the deduction of the first 186. I took the 
stand, provided he was not making too many inquiries, that he was a repre- 
sentative citizen of a section of a particular constituency, having been a candi- 
date for parliament. By the way, occasionally I consider Senators as Members 
of Parliament in that sense, where they have come in and made certain repre- 
sentations. 


By Mr. Cahan: 


Q. Does the phrase “ sponsored by Members of Parliament to the number 
of 3,061” include the sponsorship of Members of Parliament at the time, 
defeated candidates at the previous election, and also in some cases those who 
have been Members of Parliament in times past, but are not now?—A. No, 
not those who have been Members of Parliament in times past. Well, I say 
“No”; I can not really say “ No” because there were perhaps two or three or 
four. I always refer them to the present sitting Member irrespective of what 
side he is on. There is a sort of Free Masonry amongst you— 

Q. Supposing a defeated candidate— —A. Ah, yes; a defeated candidate, 
yes. 

Q. —in my constituency should sponsor an admission; do you refer it to 
me?—A. No. I thought you meant to former Members of Parliament. 

Q. But if he were defeated at the last election in the constituency you 
regard him as still a sort of distributor of patronage in that constituency ?— 
a Yes, but I am afraid he thinks I limit him a little too much. Most of 
them do. 


By Hon. Mr. Edwards (Frontenac): 


Q. He is included in those whom you recognize as responsible sponsors?— 
A.Wes. 


Mr. Jacops: He would fall under the heading of “a man of outstand- 
ing ability ”? 
Hon. Mr. Epwarns (Frontenac): With the accent on the “ out”. 
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By Mr. Cahan: 


Q. Have you prepared a statement showing the number of applicants to 
whom letters of admission were issued which are sponsored by each Member 
of Parliament respectively since October 19th, 1926?—-A. Issued under my 
instructions?—A. No. 

Q. They are all issued under your instructions?—A. Oh no. 

Q. Let me get at this phase of it. I understood you to say that since 
October 19th, 1926, all of those 3,061 were granted letters of admission under 
your instructions, in this sense, that whether they were approved by the Min- 
ister or not— —A. Ah, yes; if you include that, yes. 

Q. They were issued by you?—A. Yes. 

Q. What proportion of them, or what number of these 3,061 do you decline 
to take responsibility for, and say that that responsibility rests with the 
Minister?—A. Do I decline to take responsibility? You mean the instructions 
he gives me regarding issuing them? We will presume that my Minister sees 
very few of them. Occasionally he will just say “You had better grant this 
to this individual”. It would not be more than five or six times since we have 
been in office together. He might simply say “You had better let this go 
through”. It was something I knew nothing of, and it came to him and he 
simply submitted it to me. 

Q. Well, take the number then where the Minister has made the initial 
representation to you, you issue the letter of admission, solely and exclusively 
on the responsibility of the Minister?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you do not make any prolonged investigation, or inquiry, as to 
whether a proposed immigrant meets with the conditions of Clause 7?— 
A. Always. For the protection of my Minister, when he does instruct in that 
way, no matter who my Minister may be, if he sends me an application of that 
kind, and suggests or instruct that it be granted, for his protection, I look up 
my records, and if perchance the case is not one as represented to him, then I 
advise him to that effect. 

Q. Well, now, I will return to my question. Have you prepared a state- 
ment with respect to these 3,061 persons, as to who sponsored each application, 
and as to the number which each individual sponsored or assumed sponsorship 
for?—A. I have not anything that I could submit now. I could prepare some- 
thing of that kind. 

Mr. CaHan: Well, personally, it rests with the Committee, but I think 
we are getting on so far that it would be wise to prepare that and leave it to 
the Committee to dispose of. 


By Mr. Cahan: 


Q. Have you yourself been approached with offers of monetary considera- 
tion for the issuance of such letters of Admission?—A. Have I been approached? 

Q. Yes?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Well, I will ask you the other question. Have you ever received any 
monetary consideration personally, in respect of that?—A. No, sir. Not one 
cent of any kind. 

Q. I am asking that question, Mr. Egan, not with the idea of offending you 
at all?—A. That is all right. Let me take some responsibility now. Not under 
any circumstances; no one in our Department, that is, all my officers who 
come under my direct control, my chief officers. It is a crime, a calumny, 
the way gossip goes around under certain conditions, and there is nothing in 
it whatsoever, in any way, shape, form or manner. 

Q. You are absolutely convinced that neither your senior or subordinate 
officials, of any class or distinction, are receiving monetary considerations in 
respect of those permits or letters of Admission?—A. None whatsoever. 
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By Mr. Carmichael: 
_ Q. I would like to move, arising out of what Mr. Cahan stated, that the 
witness prepare a statement showing the names of members of parliament, or 
defeated candidates implicated in the issuance of the 3,061—A. Why implicated? 


Mr. CarmicHari: I did not mean anything by that. 
Hon. Mr. Epwarps: Just add “ others” too. 


Mr. CarmicHarEL: The names of all those connected with the sponsoring 
of the 3,061 permits, and the numbers of permits obtained by each. 


The Cuairman: Is it the pleasure of the Committee to adopt the motion? 
Carried. 


By Hon. Mr. Edwards: 

Q. I am going to ask one or two questions. It will not take very long. In 
view, or in regard to the special privilege which has been given to members of 
parliament, and the people of Canada, those to whom you refer in sponsoring 
these applications for admission to the country, in some cases the representation 
is made direct to the Minister, and he would exercise his judgment, or perhaps 
submit the matter for your further consideration?—A. Both ways, yes. 

Q. You have three Commissioners, one representing the East, one at 
Winnipeg, and one at Vancouver?-—A. Yes. 

Q. Do those Commissioners assume the responsibility in their several dis- 
tricts, or to make it more specific— —A. No, sir. Anything under Section 7 
must come to me from any Division. 

Q. That is, the Commissioner at Vancouver, or at Winnipeg would have 
to forward to you?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. He could not, on his own responsibility accept any number of appli- 
cations?—A. No, sir. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 

Q. There is one point I would like to clear up. Do any of your Commis- 
sioners ever issue these letters of Admission, leaving the name of the applicant 
blank?—A. Under no circumstances. 

Q. In every case then, before a letter of Admission goes out, the actual 
name of the applicant must be inserted in that letter?—A. His name and his 
age, and the crest stamp of the Department, and the Divisional Commissioner, 
etc. There is no such thing—that is another thing that has been going the 
rounds here, Mr. Garland, that we hand out fifty blank forms at a time to 
John Jones, or someone else— 

Q. There is no truth whatever then, in the rumour to that effect?—A. 
Mor cir: 

By Mr. Carmichael: 

Q. There is another point, Mr. Egan, I did not get quite clear. I under- 
stood you to state that each of the three Commissioners may issue letters of 
admission?—A. No. I say that I instruct the three Commissioners. Let us 
presume that the application is from Saskatchewan, and that it has been 
approved of. I give him instructions that it should be carried out. I forward 
those instructions to him. I forward those instructions to the Commissioner 
in charge of the three Divisional Commissioners, and he forwards the instruc- 
tions to the Divisional Commissioner, at Winnipeg, say, to issue such and 
such a letter, under such and such a date for such and such a reason, and he 
issues the letter then— 

Q. That is, the Commissioner at Winnipeg?—A. The Divisional Commis- 
sioner issues the letter of which we receive a copy at once. 
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Q. In the 3,061, the number issued, is there included in that number letters 
that may have been issued by other Commissioners outside of Ottawa?—A. 
Oh, that is the whole thing. 

Q. That includes them all?—A. Oh, yes, yes. 


By Mr. Lucas: 
Q. Mr. Egan, I believe that P.C. 183 was issued in 1923, was it not?—A. 
Yes, sir, 3lst January, 1923. 
Q. In Clause 7 there it states: — 
A person who has satisfied the minister that his labour or service 
is required in Canada. 


That is, it allows any person to enter who is required for service here in Can- 
ada?—A. Any person who has satisfied the minister. 

Q. Yes, any person who has satisfied the minister?—A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cauan: That clause was only inserted in 1926, according to the 
evidence. 

Mr. Lucas: No, I think that was part of the order in 1928, was it not? 


Witness: No, sir. April 8th, 1926. 


By Mr. Lucas: 

Q. Well, according to the book here, it says that was part of the order of 
1923, and it was amended in 1926?—A. That was the amendment of 1926. 
I will produce the copy of the Order in Council for you. 

Hon. Mr. Forxkr: 183 is the amendment of 534. 

Witness: Yes, that is the way to put it. No, 642 was the amendment 
on the 31st day of January, 1923. I have not the dates here, but 534 is 
included. Let me see if I can trace it for you. 

Hon. Mr. Forks: 534 was the relationship, and 183 includes Clause 7. 

Witness: Just a minute, I will see if I can trace it. Mr. Little, would 
you be good enough to tell me if No. 534 issued— 

Mr. Lirrtz: That was the amendment. 

Witness: Yes, that is right; that was the amendment, April 8th, 1926. 

Mr. Lucas: I have the book here, and I would like to have this matter 
cleared up in my own mind. 


By Mr. Lucas: 

Q. PC. 183 is the 31st day of January, 1923?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And it gives this list of instructions here, and clauses, in which is 
Clause 7?—A. Yes. As explained to Mr. Cahan, that No. 7 only came into 
P.C. 183 on April 8th, 1926. 

Q. Well, then according to that, this P.C. 183 was not in effect then till 
April, 1926?—-A. Oh, no. It has been in effect since the 31st January, 1923. 
Q. But the amendment?—A. That came into effect April 8th, 1926. 

Q. The point I am getting at is this, that Clause 7 was in effect, or was 
not in effect till the amendment took place?—A. Clause 7 was not there at 
all. That was added to P.C. 183 by 534. 

Q. It does not so state here?—A. No, it does not. I noticed that when 
Mr. Cahan was speaking. 

Q. I would like to ask the minister to explain what were the conditions 
prior to 1923 when order 183 was issued?—A. I will be glad to give you the 
explanation of that again, but you will find it in the Appendix No. 3 where 
I have given the returns showing the reason. The practice before that was 
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ministerial action actually, rather than Order in Council, on account of the 
desire not to mention in any Order in Council that one country was preferred 
to another. “The principle cf preferred countries, or preference of nationals 
was embodied in the following Orders in Council:” » 


I am reading from observations dated March 22nd, 1928: 


Occupational Regulation 


P.C. 717, dated 9th of May, 1922,—occupational regulation. 


P.C. 183, dated 31st of January, 1923,—rescinded P.C. 717, occupa- 
tional regulations. 
P.C. 642, dated 11th of April, 1923,—amended P.C. 183, occupational 
regulation. 
Passport Regulation 


P.C. 1041, dated 12th of May, 1922. 

P.C. 185, dated 31st January, 1925, rescinded P.C. 1041. 

Preferred countries under the above regulations were limited entirely 
to the British Isles, self-governing Dominions, Newfoundland, and the 
United States of America. It was considered that the extension of pre- 
ferred countries, or a designation of preferred countries in Europe by 
Order in Council—which would mean discrimination of certain European 
countries—would create a hostile feeling towards Canada on the part of 
the Governments and nationals of non-preferred countries from which 
Canada desires only farmers, farm labourers and household workers. 


At a conference with the transportation companies it was, therefore, 
decided to designate preferred countries, not by Order in Council but 
by ministerial action. Ministerial action of this kind has been taken at 
different times since the 4th of May, 1910, the date on which the present 
Immigration Act was passed, e.g., the money qualification was not 
enforced in the case of a British immigrant who was in good health and 
for whom work could be found. In the same way, the money qualifi- 
cation was not enforced in the case of immigrants who could not comply 
with the money qualification or the non-continuous journey regulation, 
who were of a desirable type, sound in mind and body, and coming to 
Canada to earn their livelihood on the land. Immigrants of other than 
the classes defined by the Orders in Council have been admitted from 
non-preferred countries provided they were coming to relatives or 
friends already established in Canada. 


It was in that connection that whatever admissions were allowed previous to 
April 8th, 1926, people of that kind came from the continent. 


By Mr. Lucas: 


Q. Members of Parliament, or other persons of high standing— —A. Please 
do not. I qualified that. I did not say “high-standing”. I did not say any- 
thing of the kind. I said, members of Parliament or people of standing, and 
I distinctly stated that I did not mean by that people with any particular light 
on them, or that they had a bunch of money, or anything of that character. 

Q. Mr. Egan, please understand I am not trying to infer anything?—A. I 
did not say “high-standing” and I would rather it did not go into the record. 

(. Members of Parliament and persons of standing, prior to 1926— —A. 
April 8th, 1926, yes. 

Q. Were they permitted to make application for those coming in?—A. Were 
they permitted? 

Q. Yes, to sponsor them?—A. Did I sponsor them? 
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Q. No, no. Were those people we have just been discussing a short while 
ago permitted to sponsor them, or did sponsor their application, that is, the 
number you gave?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did this condition obtain prior to April 8, 1926?—A. You mean, was 
it in practice? 

Q. Yes?—A. Under ministeral action? 

Q. Yes?—A. Yes. 

Q. For how long a period?—-A. Well, ever since I have been in the Depart- 
ment, and long before; probably about eighteen years, if I can connect the 
different sections of the Act together. 


By Mr. Bancroft: 

Q. There have been some rumours regarding bogus permits, that certain 
unscrupulous persons had obtained what purported to be a copy of the letter of 
entry and were having it printed and sold to those who were anxious to get 
relatives and friends into the country; do you know anything about that?—A. 
Yes, Ido. While we get a good many kicks and abuse, you will be glad to know 
that not one of those passed in our offices; they were detected at once, and as 
soon as a case came to our notice we immediately took action with the Mounted 
Police, and they are working in certain directions. I would rather not go any 
farther with it, because they have not been able to lay their hands on any- 
body. 

Q. Do you know how general that practice was; were there many cases 
of that kind or how many attempted to come in on those bogus permits?— 
A. I could perhaps tell you. I am speaking from memory only. Perhaps 
fifteen were in evidence at one or two of our offices on the Continent. The first 
was detected, and the word went back that they were no good, that they could 
not come in, and that was the end of it. 


By Hon. Mr. Edwards: 


Q. How do you protect yourself or the department? Suppose somebody 
makes an application for, say, Mr. Spaghetti, to come into Canada; how do you 
know whether it is Mr. Spaghetti that comes in or Mr. Vermicelli?—A. What 
do you mean? 

Q. You have to have a photograph taken?—A. Yes. 

Q. How do you check that up, in that case?—A. If he is a British subject, 
he has to have a medical card. It is exactly the same situation in Mr. Spaghetti’s 
case. ‘The bearer of that document is double-checked, for either Mr. Spaghetti 
or Mr. Vermicelli. It is double-checked in so far as the Italian Consul here 
must vouch for it; he must give a receipt for it, and he forwards it to the 
Old Country, or sends it to the—perhaps I should not call them Cantons, 
in Italy, but to the district and the government advises the man that this 
particular document is there for him, and the passport with the photograph is 
visaed, and signed. 


By Mr. Bancroft: 

Q. Returning again to the bogus permits, can you tell us whether any 
prosecutions have taken place?—A. Yes, I have advice that one man has been 
arrested or detained. The police have taken action in one direction, and they 
hope to take action in the regular way. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 

Q. Perhaps the Committee has a wrong idea about the instructions Mr. 
Cahan has referred to. He inadvertently referred to special privileges to mem- 
bers of Parliament. Take the applications sponsored by members of parliament, 
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were the instructions of Mr. Forke not restrictive of the practice that had pre- 
viously existed?—A. Absolutely. I explained to Mr. Cahan that the whole 
purpose Mr. Forke had in view was to hold it down to a limitation. That was 
his object, that our other avenues were big enough without spreading the section 
through in any particular way. That was the whole object of Mr. Forke. 

Q. It was not conferring any special privileges on members of parliament?— 
A. No, indeed; it was giving them lots of trouble. 

Q. Previous to Mr. Forke’s administration, members of parliament had 
been sponsoring applications?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. And this meant that they took full responsibility for it?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Boys: 

Q. I understand that the number of letters of admission you gave included 
the period from the month of October, 1926, to the present time?—A. From 
June to the present time. 

Q. From June to the present time?—A. Yes. 

Q. I understand there would be another period from April, 1923, which 
I understand was the date of P.C. 183; am I right in that?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know the number from April, 1923, to April, 1926?—A. No. I 
only know this number because it was a change, and we wanted to see how far 
it was going to go. We wanted to keep tab, in other words, as much as possible, 
on the increased number of continental immigrants coming in. Previous to 
that it was a general filing system which would mean pulling to pieces every 
file in the Department. 

Q. I gather from what you said that as Mr. Forke’s instruction was 
restrictive in its operation, the number of letters of admission for the period 
before that, to which I have just referred, would be greater per year or per 
month, we might say, than for the period from April, 1926, to the present 
time?—A. That I cannot say very definitely, because after all you know some- 
thing of the continentals, do you not? You msut have met some of them 
in your practice, sir. 

Q. I have?—A. They are as steadfast as can be, when they have it in their 
minds that they want their particular relative to come to live with them, par- 
ticularly if they can afford it, and they have gone into that as they did in the 
past, and the member of parliament is loaded with the task of trying to get it 
for them. Answering the question, I do not think it would be larger than before, 
because we were always holding them down. 

Q. But the scope of responsibility was wider before April, 1926, than now? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. It was restricted to members of parliament, senators and defeated candi- 
dates?—A. Yes. 

Q. Before that it was wider in its application?—A. Yes; that is true. 

Q. One would think that if there was any difference the number would 
probably have been greater?—-A. The members of Parliament were not in as 
large numbers as now, due to the fact that it applies to them only. 

Q. I think you have made it clear already, but I want to be sure of it; you 
made it plain that members of Parliament had no special privileges at any time 
except as indicated?—-A. Except that when they wrote to me about a particular 
case I would write back and say, “If you are prepared to assume the responsi- 
bility,” or if not give the information required. 


By Mr. Jacobs: 


Q. When was Germany put on the preferred list?—A. About a year and a 
half ago. : 

Q. Austria is not on the preferred list?—A. No. 

Q. None of the Balkan States is on the preferred list?—A. No. 
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Q. When you made a list of the preferred and non-preferred countries 
you did not have in mind any of the countries that fought with the Allies or 
against them?—A. I did not make the list. It was made before I came in. 

Q. You said about a year and a half ago?—A. No, you asked me about 
Germany. Germany was put on about a year and a half ago. You asked me 
when she was put on the list. That is why I put it in that way. 

Q. What other countries were put on the list when Germany was put on?— 
A. None. 

Q. That was the only one?—A. Yes. ; 

Q. She had sat on the penitential bench for five years before she was 
permitted to come in?—A. That is your version of it. 

Q. Do you say you were not considering Austria?—A. I would not say we 
were not considering it. While one feels that in Austria they are just of the 
same type as the Germans, if you find them from the country districts you will 
probably give them some consideration; yet the actual facts are that Austria 
is very, very limited as far as men physically fit or with farm labour experience 
is concerned. It is more a matter of city life with them. 


By Hon. Mr. Forke: 


Q. That is a matter of policy?—A. It is a matter of policy and I need not 
have explained that. 


By Mr. Jacobs: 


Q. Roumania is not on the list?—A. No. 

Q. It would be very much easier for me, as a member of parliament, if they 
were on the preferred list?—A. And a much tougher proposition for Canada 
generally. 

Q. I consider they are quite as good as Germans?—A. I am suggesting that 
because there is not that organization in those countries below the line that there 


is above. 
Q. Organization of what kind?-—A. Of the people generally. However, 
this is a part of policy, so that I will not go any farther with it than that. 


Hon. Mr. Epwarps: As the Minister has suggested it as a matter of policy, 
and as he has been on the stand already, perhaps he will answer the question 
as to whether the government intends to widen the door and admit Austria and 
Roumania. 


Mr. Jacozs: I would not be so bold as to suggest to Mr. Forke any question 
of policy. 

Hon. Mr. Epwarps: I am bold enough to ask him whether he has any sug- 
gestions of policy along that line to make. 


The CuHarrRMAN: I think we had better continue with the witness on the 
stand. 


Hon. Mr. Forke: This is not the proper place to make them. 
Hon. Mr. Epwarps: I don’t know that it is not. 
Hon. Mr. Forxe: I am not making any declarations of that kind. 


Hon. Mr. Epwarps: The witness objected to answering anything which 
might appear to be a matter of policy, and you asserted at once that you would 
announce matters of policy at the proper time. I thought perhaps you would 
take the Committee into your confidence and tell us whether you propose to 
open the door and make Austria and Roumania preferred countries, as well as 
Germany. If you do not wish to do it here, you can say it on the floor of the 
House. 
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By Mr. Millar: 


Q. Would this be a correct inference, that prior to April 8, 1926, this 
practice of issuing permits was generally increasing; that it was a growing 
practice?—A. I suppose it was growing right along; that is, continental immi- 
gration was growing in Canada, and that was one of the reasons why the Minister 
came to this conclusion. It was growing, so that we were having too much to do, 
but I do not think the numbers granted were very much different. 

Q. But it was a growing practice?—A. The demand on us was very great. 


iby. Ma acre: 


Q. Would it be right to say that this change that was made in April, 1926, 
was a case of “ passing the buck” on to the members instead of the Depart- 
ment?—-A. I suppose it works out in that way, but we had no intention to 
do that. 


Q. I would like to ask you, would you care to give us your opinion as to 
whether this is the best way of deciding whether these people should get admis- 
sion or not? Could there not be a better way found than to require members 
of parliament to sponsor them?—A. We do not require them tc. If he volun- 
teers, and he does not make too many applications, we accept of necessity. 
You know the merits of the case, whether he is a member of parliament or not, 
and whether it is a case deserving of immediate attention or not. 


Q. I do not think that statement is quite correct, Mr. Egan, particularly 
in regard to those men who live in very large constituencies. It seems to me 
that your Department might find a better way of checking up the number of 
applicants, to see whether they really are entitled to get letters of admission. 
I am just trying to get your opinion?—A. As a matter of fact we do. 

Q. Had you any way of checking up on these applications to see whether 
they were really entitled?—A. Well, as a matter of fact I had. When it comes 
to a large city constituency, as a matter of fact every member of a large city 
constituency knows that he is simply submitting something to me that I am 
going to have investigated. There may be the odd exception. 


Q. I am looking ahead to the time when this Committee will have to 
approve a report and I think it is advisable that you should consider very care- 
fully the question of making some change in regard to the issuing of letters of 
admission, and that is the reason why I am trying to get your opinion as to 
whether there could not be a better way of assuring yourself of the facts in 
connection with these cases than requiring these people to get their members 
of Parliament to endorse them?—A. Every time someone speaks to me of @ 
better way, I can say that there are several better ways. One better way 
would be not to have Section 7 in there at all. I do not think it is feasible, 
because there are certain conditions which make it impracticable. Another 
better way would be, perhaps—as we have talked it over, the Minister and 
myself and the officials of the Department—to put some sort of stamp on the 
proposition; but every time you talk of bettering the way along lines anything 
like that, unless it is some restrictive measure, or confined to a certain district, 
you are immediately talking to me about increasing my estimates, because it 
costs a tremendous lot of money to investigate these cases. 

Q. Do you not think that they should be investigated by someone?—A. 
I insist upon investigating them. 

Hon. Mr. Rausron: I submit that is a matter for the Committee, rather 
than for Mr. Egan, with all deference to Mr. Coote. Mr. Egan is telling us 
what takes place, and if that is not satisfactory to Parliament or the Govern- 
ment, then it is up to this Committee to recommend a remedy, rather than 
for the Deputy Minister. 
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By Mr. Coote: 


Q. I do not want to question that principle. I have been asking Mr. Egan 
in regard to this matter, because I think he has been more closely connected 
with the work of the Immigration Department than anyone else, and knows 
more about the difficulties and knows more about the character of the people 
who come in under this particular Section that we are talking about, probably, 
than anyone else, and I thought that so far as I am personally concerned I 
would like very much to have his opinion. I am only going to ask him this 
one question in regard to the matter and he does not need to answer it if he 
considers it is out of his jurisdiction. Would you consider that it might be a 
good policy for us to require these people to go before a County Court Judge 
and get a recommendation from him for this admission, and take it out of 
the hands of members of Parliament?—A. Well, I have been accused of intro- 
ducing restrictive measures galore in this country in asking an assurance, and 
it seems to me that would be going to the extreme limit. However, that is for 
you gentlemen to decide and not for me. 

Q. Could you tell us something in regard to these 3,061 people that came 
in, in that stated period, as to what their nationality is? Would that be any 
more difficult when you are making that report?—A. Oh, yes, it would take 
weeks to get the nationality. I have only kept track of the number. 

Q. Could you yourself briefly now tell us just what nationality it refers to 
particularly, the people that come under that Section?—A. That privilege, yes, 
I would say for a while Italians, Hebrews, Greeks, and a very small number of 
Armenians, 


By Mr. Jacobs: 


Q. Were there any Poles?—A. The Poles come in under another agreement. 
There are some Poles. That is the Hebrew, you see; the Russian Hebrew, or at 
least the Polish Hebrew. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. When you say Italians, does that mean coming from the whole of Italy, 
including some of the northern portions that have lately come into Italy, or not? 
—A. No, I could not tell you. I would say that most of them were southern 
Italians. Most of them. But quite a number come in from the north, or were 
coming. They are not coming now. 

Q. Some of the people from Northern Italy come in under what are called 
the non-preferred?—-A. No, sir. 


By Mr. Boys: 


Q. Mr. Egan, was any investigation or search of any kind made to ascertain 
the number of letters of Admission between April, 1923 and April, 1926?—A. No, 
sir. 

Q. There is nothing on file at all?—-A. No, sir, not that I know of. I could 
make inquiries and see if anything of that kind has been done. I came in in 
October, 1923 and I was in the midst of that particular work on account of 
certain conditions at Ellis Island and other places of that kind, I kept fairly 
close observation but did not make any record. 

Q. Since this inquiry has started searches have been made to get certain 
information and I thought possibly some effort had been made to get what I 
am after. You say, none——A. None that I know of. 


By Mr. Lucas: 


Q. Would that be difficult to ascertain?—A. Yes, I would say that if you 
want that ascertained it would take three months with ten to twenty employees 
working constantly. 
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Q. Does that mean that the number is so large that it would take that 
long?—A. No, it means that we have hundreds of thousands of files and we 
would have to search every file to secure it. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 

Q. The letters of Admission go on the file of the particular immigrant, do 
they ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that is the reason that you would have that difficulty, you would 
have to draw all these individual files?7—A. Do you mean previous to that? 

Q. Yes.—A. Oh, yes. We would have to draw every file. We do not indi- 
cate that it is a letter of Admission. It is a file under a man’s name. 

Q. The letter of Admission is only evidence of the fitness?—A. Nothing 
more or less, and if he conforms to that, it exonerates him from nothing in the 
Act, except that it is an evidence that assured employment is in Canada for him. 
In every other respect he must fulfil] the requirements of the Act. 

Q. Since that time that they came in under these permits, how many 
immigrants came into Canada?—A. Offhand, about 135,000 a year. An average 
of 135 to 150 thousand a year. 

Q. During that time there would be 150 to 200 thousand immigrants?—- 
A. Yes, sir, more than that in the two years. I am taking the calendar year, 
the twelve months. 


By Mr. Boys: 

Q. I understand that no list was kept; for instance, when an application 
comes from someone for a letter of Admission and it goes through, the letter 
of Admission is given to the applicant, or some person in his behalf and a copy 
is put on the file of that particular individual?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is there any separate list of those letters of Admission kept from time 
to time as they are issued?—A. Yes, only since September, I think, 1927. 

Q. Then, as you say, you cannot get this other information in any way 
without going through all the files?7—A. I would have to pull all my files. 


By Mr. McPhee: 

Q. Mr. Egan, in connection with those people who come under these letters 
of admission, do they have to comply with all the requirements of the Immi- 
gration Act?—A. Yes, every one of them. The letter is merely this, that our 
agent who vises passports on the other side—that man without that letter would 
be asked “what is your assurance of employment?” And unless he has some- 
thing to show he would not get by, but with this letter it simply enables him 
to come providing he can conform to the Act, and all of that is mentioned in the 
letter. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. You say you make investigations into each case submitted by members 
of Parliament? Is the investigation that you make intended for the protection 
of the members of Parliament?—A. Oh, absolutely. That is understood. 

Q. And not intended as a reflection on him?—A. None whatsoever. It is 
as a protection for himself. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Mr. Cahan asked Mr. Egan whether he had any complaint from the 
Department of members of Parliantent making money out of permits. I think 
he said ‘“No” to that. I would like to know if any complaints have ever come 
to this Department of any one at all making-money out of these permits?—A. 
Yes. I can only remember one case definitely, but I am quite sure that there 
are two. In this case the applicant himself submitted to our Local Agent that a 
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solicitor—who was far removed from Parliament and had never been near 
it in any shape, form or manner—was asking for a certain sum of money for this 
particular letter which had been procured. So we immediately cancelled it. 
There were two cases but I have only one in mind clearly. So we immediately 
cancelled that first letter and sent a letter to the man who had been good enough 
to protest to us about what this man was doing. I have often thought after- 
wards that that was perhaps a little Irish impetuosity, because I may not be a 
judge of what a lawyer should charge for his services that he renders to that 
individual; but at the same time, the charge seemed to me so high for the service 
I considered was rendered, that I jumped to that conclusion and choked him off 
and gave the Italian the permit asked. It was an Italian, in this case. 

Q. Would you have any objection to telling the Committee the amount that 
he stated?—A. I cannot remember that now, but I know that it was so high that 
I acted in the way I have stated. 


By Mr. Boys: 

Q. One other thing. I think I understand it, but I think there is a mis- 
apprehension to some extent right in this building as well as in the country. We 
are constantly referring to “permits”. As far as I can understand there is no 
such thing as permits.—A. There is such a thing, but that is reported to the 
House. Section 4. That provides for someone who is already in Canada, who 
has arrived on our shores and is allowed to remain. He may have been a ship’s 
deserter and has not legally entered into the country. That is a permit. 

Q. But I mean for an entry in the first instance?—A. You mean, what form 
does this letter take? 

Q. No, no. What I want to clear up if I can is what I think appears to be 
a misapprehension. 

Mr. CaHan: Were you here in the early part of my examination of Mr. 
Egan, Mr. Boys? 

Mr. Boys: I was not here during all of your examination. 

Mr. Cauan: I spent several minutes in dealing with the different sections 
as you are now doing. 

Mr. Boys: But am I not right in this that there is really no such thing 
as a permit? 

Hon. Mr. Rarston: Form A of the Act, I think is the form. There is 
such a thing as a permit; it is Form A in the Act and has to do with Section 4. 


By Mr. Lucas: 


Q. Is there a copy of an admission to be filed before the Committee?—A. 
In the department? No. But I will be glad to read you one if you wish. 


By Mr. Boys: 


Q. Take these 3,061. None of those are permits at all?—-A. No, sir, they 
are letters of admission. Just a matter of identity and an assurance to our 
officer overseas that the man carrying this letter, if he fulfils the contract of - 
the law, in other words the Act and its requirements, has assurance of employ- 
ment or proper settlement in Canada. That is all it is. 

Q. Why not call them now what they ought to be called, letters of admis- 
sion?—A. They are really, sir; they have been called permits all this morning, 
but they are really letters of assurance of employment. 

Q. Have they ever been issued in numbers? For instance, does any one 
man ever get twenty, thirty or fifty?—-A. Not from me. 

Q. And in every case the name of the individual, with other information 
is contained in that letter of admission?—A. Oh, yes. These are all separate 
etters. 
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Q. I have heard this question and you may as well clear it up, that men 
have gone and asked for fifty or one hundred permits, is the way 1t 1s gen- 
erally put. Call them, if you like, letters of admission. No such practice 
has obtained during your time of office?—A. No, sir, nor ever, do I believe; 
positively not; nor ever, do IJ believe. ‘ 

Q. Nor have they been issued in blank, either permits or letters of admis- 
sion?—A. That is impossible. My system is such that that is impossible. 


The CHatrMAN: The Committee is adjourned. 
Hon. Mr. Epwarps: Mr. Chairman, I presume Mr. Egan will come again? 
The CHatRMAN: He is always with us. 


Hon. Mr. Epwarps: Because there are other matters we want to question 
him about. 


The Cuarmrman: He is always here. We will meet again on Tuesday. 


Witness retired. 


The Committee adjourned until Tuesday, May 22, at 11 a.m. 
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Hovusg oF CoMMONS, 
Turspay, May 22, 1928. 


W. J. Eaan recalled. 


By Hon. Mr. Edwards (Frontenac) : 


Q. Was there an official at one time in the Department, since you were 
Deputy Minister, by the name of Joe Featherston?—A. Yes. 

Q. Was he transferred to China?—A. I came into the Department on 
October 11th. He was promoted to the post of Commissioner of the Chinese 
Immigration on October 12th. 

Q. Was there any report around at the time that he had been too liberal 
in issuing permits or obtaining the issuing of permits for Jews coming into this 
country ?—A. I had heard rumours to that effect. I made it my business to 
know Mr. Featherston before he left. Taking charge, and with my good 
impression of him, I made up my mind to dig in just a little further, and I 
am as convinced as that I am standing here that Joe Featherston was on the 
square in every sense of the word and never at any time took any money for 
anything that he may had done in his capacity at that time as Acting Secretary 
or something of that nature. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 
Q. Is he alive now?—A. Mr. Featherston is dead. 


By Hon. Mr. Edwards (Frontenac): 


Q. I had a slight acquaintanceship with him and my impression of him 
was as you have indicated. I am not suggesting that Mr. Featherston himself 
made any money in the trafficking in permits, but my question was, was he 
considered to be too liberal in dealing with or forwarding permits or applica- 
tions made for the admission of Jews into this country, and had that anything 
to do with his transfer as a Commissioner to China?—A. As to having any- 
thing to do with it, being too liberal, and so forth, I just heard, as you suggest, 
rumours that he had not necessarily granted them himself, but he had encour- 
aged perhaps a certain number coming who might, under other circumstances, 
have not come. As to that being any reason for his promotion to the position, 
far from it; it was because of his very special ability that he was promoted 
to this particular post. That is not an understanding, but is an actual fact in 
answer to a direct question by myself. 

Q. As a matter of fact, as far as your knowledge is concerned, was there 
about that time or before or since that time any especially vigorous efforts on 
the part of certain people to get a large number of Jews admitted into the 
ngs aes There is a constant hammering from one end of Canada to the 
other. 

~ Q. Was it especially vigourous at that time?—A. Not so far as I was 
concerned. 

Q. In so far as the Department was concerned?—A. In so far as the 
Department was concerned, I would say not. As I told you before on the stand 
I naturally went through my files for years and years back and the only 
special movement I saw—I am speaking from memory entirely—was some four 
or five years before. Outside of that it was the usual member, for instance, 
asking on behalf of Jacob Cohen, whom he knows in his town and has known 
for twenty years, if he cannot bring his sister or the son of his sister, or some 
one of that kind, into Canada. It was all usual. 
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Q. Is it not a fact, Mr. Egan, known to you that certain parties in this 
country were very active—very active—in promoting the immigration into 
Canada of Polish and Russian Jews and Jews of other countries, and were very 
insistent on having these people admitted?—A. Yes, the Jewry itself had 
formed its own association with its branches to take up the work outside of 
the individual appeals on behalf of other Hebrews. 

Q. Do you know of any organization or firm in Canada with banking 
arrangements at Antwerp or elsewhere on the continent, who provided money 
for the Jews so they could show they had a certain amount of money when 
coming in, and that organization was such that this money was handled over 
and over again; that is to say, that the company organized for the purpose of 
getting Jews admitted into Canada would supply them with funds so that they 
could show they were not penniless or destitute or likely to be so, and that the 
money, after they had got it, was handed back to the firm or organization and 
used over again for the admission of others? Was there anything along that 
line known or suspected as having taken place in this connection?—A. Years 
ago. There is nothing to my knowledge within the last five or six years because 
the monetary qualifications were not required, but years ago when they were 
required, and the immigrant had to have a certain amount of money, the sub- 
agents of steamship companies, ticket agents and so forth, would loan money 
at a certain rate. 

Q. May I ask further? Was there any assumption or ground for the 
suspicion or belief that where these organizations were actively engaged in this 
work and advancing the money, they would advance, say, $100, or any other 
amount, so that the immigrant could show that he had money when he came 
into Canada and that the organization exacted from the immigrant several 
times the amount of money they had advanced to him in order to show that he 
was not likely to become a public charge, and in that way made a considerable 
sum of money? Have you any ground for suspicions along that line?—A. No, 
because my mind would be disabused of that at once. You are speaking of 
Hebrews coming in. With all due respect to the smart appearing one on this 
side (indicating) I know of nothing to discount the inherent qualities of the 
Hebrew to hang on to his own, and why he should pay two or three times the 
amount he borrowed is beyond me. The hard-up fellow perhaps did pay $15 
or $20 for that $100, but if he had $100 himself he would have no necessity 
to borrow for that purpose, although, as a matter of fact, it was $250 which 
was required. 

Q. I suppose the Hebrews, like people of another nationality whom I could 
mention, might refrain from making money out of his own as long as he could 
make it out of somebody else, but when the other well ran dry he might go so 
far as to make it out of his own.—A. He did in that case make it out of his own, 
but I cannot understand him paying $200 for a $100 loan, because if he had the 
$200 to borrow that $100 with, he could have come along without borrowing. 

Q. But it is possible that they might place him under an application and 
give him a certain length of time in which to pay back not merely the $100 
but $200 or $300 more?—A. They would have an awful time collecting it from 
him when he got here. 

Q. I grant you that it would be a congenial occupation to try to collect 
it?—A. I think from what I know of the type of men about whom you are 
speaking that it would be C.O.D. for what he was getting, and they would take 
no chances on waiting. 

Q. I have asked these questions because in the short time I occupied the 
position of Minister of Immigration I was assailed right and left by those who 
were anxious to get these people in and were none too particular as to whether 
the regulations were followed or not.—A. I think perhaps it has taken on a 
different atmosphere. I think it was the Jewish Immigration Aid Society 
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which probably overcame some part of what you suggested, acting on behalf of 
their own people, and there has been nothing of the kind in evidence in recent 


years. 
By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


Q. Since you have been Deputy Minister has the illegal securing of permits 
by any official in your Department been called into question?—A. There is no 
such thing as the illegal procuring of permits. 

Q. They cannot be illegally procured from the Department?—A. It is 
impossible, as far as the Department is concerned, anything in the shape of a 
letter of assurance of employment must come through me. 

Q. Has your attention ever been directed to any alleged forgeries of permits? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Can you tell the Committee to what extent, whether it was serious, and 
what steps you took?—-A. I gave evidence on that last week. There came before 
us evidence that certain people had forged our documents, that is, forged the 
signature, and had had printed and engraved letters similar to ours, and typed 
similar to ours. Every one in evidence was blocked by our officials on the other 
side; not one of them got through. When the first one came to my attention 
I immediately handed it over to the Mounted Police and one man is under 
detention now, and we are hoping to get others in connection with it. 


By Mr. Fansher (Last Mountain) : 


Q. Have you any knowledge of a case which came up in the Supreme Court 
of Ontario at the city of Ottawa in October, 1925, with regard to five permits 
which were alleged to have been found on one of the witnesses together with 
receipts covering a large amount of money?—A. No, I have no knowledge at all. 
As a matter of fact that case is not of alleged permits. This man was securing 
illegal naturalization papers. 

Q. I have here in my hand the Ottawa Citizen of February 13th, 1928, and 
there is a letter on the editorial page, part of which is as follows. 

The Cuarrman: Is that a letter or an editorial? 


Mr. FansHER (Last Mountain): It is a letter on the editorial page. It 
deals with a court case. I would like to ask Mr. Egan some questions about. it, 
and I do not think I can state it any better than it is given here. It reads: 


In the Spring Assizes of the Supreme Court of Ontario, held in March, 
1925, in Ottawa, the pockets of one of the witnesses were searched by the 
order of the court and in his pockets were found five immigrant permits 
issued to an agent of Hamilton, Ontario, on representations made by a 
member of the House from Hamilton. Money receipts were also found 
in the pockets of this foreigner amounting to $2,350 paid by this man 
to the agent mentioned for these five permits. 

These permits were kept by the court and also the receipts and can 
be seen in the Osgoode Hall at any time. (See file Rex vs. Alexander 
No. 10, page 82.) 


The Witness: That is another case entirely to the one Mr. Garland (Bow 
River) was referring. (To Mr. Garland, Bow River) That is a Toronto 
case. In that case, may I say now that it was not passports; it was naturaliza- 
tion papers which they had secured illegally. (To Mr. Fansher, Last Mountain) 
I have never read the report, but I understand from people who have spoken 
to me about it that the evidence was given and the Judge saw fit not to find 
that these parties had taken money in an illegal way. I am not speaking with 
absolute positiveness, but I think that was the particular verdict at that par- 
ticular time. As to this gentleman getting the permits from us: not to my 
knowledge, because I had him on my blacklist the third day I was in the Depart- 
ment, and anybody who is on my blacklist will tell you how easy it is to get 
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By Mr. Arthurs: 

Q. Why did you put him on the blacklist?—A. Because he was a shipping 
agent and used to go out and canvass certain interests. He went to the United 
States and came back and told us a lot of lies about the people having relatives 
in Canada, and having lied to us once, I would not believe him any further. If 
a man has a letter of assurance from us it has been issued in a legal way on the 
responsibility of somebody, but that is the weakness of the whole proposition. 
I do not care who the somebody of responsibility is, if it be a Member of 
Parliament or anybody else, if you would hand these to the relatives direct it 
would be all right, but if you hand them to anybody else then trouble begins. 


By Mr. Fansher (Last Mountain): 

Q. This case was heard in the City. Would there be anybody in a position 
to verify this statement or deny it, or give us any light on this particular matter? 
—A. I do not just follow you— . 

@. Whether these permits were secured in the regular way, and nothing 
irregular in them at all?—-A. Let me tell you this. You can take $1,000,000, 
if you have it, and bet it against one cent that no man secured from us at any 
time since October 11, anything illegally nor did he pay one cent of money to 
the Department or a Departmental official in so far as they surround me and are 
directly responsible to me. J will take my oath upon that. 

Q. I quite understand that. We understand there have been passports 
forged— —A. In the Old Country, yes. 

Q. And we understand from evidence previously given that some people 
have tried to forge documents which never went through the Immigration 
Department at all; that is, these documents which were found in the pockets of 
the man mentioned in the letter in the newspaper, documents which have never 
been in the Immigration Department. That is the point I want to bring out. 
—A. That I do not know. 


By Hon. Mr. Forke: 
Q. They were not given to Alexander direct?—A. That is another case, 
sir; this is the Hamilton case. 


By Mr. Lucas: 

Q. This case to which Mr. Fansher (Last Mountain) has referred: was 
that ever brought to your attention before?—A. As I stated a few moments 
ago, somebody spoke to me about having read something similar to this, but 
I never took any further notice of it. 


By Mr. Arthurs: 
Q. Have you a solicitor in your Department?—A. No, sir. We always 
go to the Department of Justice when we need legal help. (Reads) : 


REVEREND CANON BURD’S EVIDENCE 


On pages Nos. 269 and 270 of the Eleventh Meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Colonization, there is a reference by Reverend 
Canon Burd to a statement—so it is called—by His Lordship Bishop 
Lloyd, Saskatchewan. This statement was left with the Committee as 
evidence and it reads as follows:— 

Having pointed out to Mr. Stewart, who then had charge of 
Immigration, the unfair discrimination on the part of his depart- 
ment in favour of Roman Catholic immigration projects, Mr. Stewart 
was very nice about it and said they did not want to be unfair and 
were quite willing to do for the Church of England as much as for 
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the Romanists. I then outlined what I wanted, viz., the cost of one 
Church of England representative divided between two men and Mr. 
Stewart agreed. 

In February of 1925 I put the whole project before the Executive 
Committee of the Diocese of Saskatchewan, and they passed a 
resolution, that we approve of the immigration proposals outlined 
by the Bishop. 

These proposals were for two men, one to stay in England and 
collect the settlers, and one to travel backward and forward and find 
and place the people in this diocese. The Synod to pay the stipend 
of $100 a month each and the department to find the expenses not to 
exceed a like amount. 

About the end of March, I left for the Old Country calling in on 
Mr. Stewart to tell him that the Synod had agreed to the arrange- 
ment. We discussed the matter again and I gave the Minister 
the name of the first man, Mr. Harding, then in England. I then 
went on to St. John to sail for England to put the arrangement into 
effect. 

A certain official, when he heard what I was going to do sug- 
gested that it would be better to get the agreement with the depart- 
ment in writing. 

On that I wired Mr. Stewart to confirm the agreement for two 
men and received a reply just as my vessel sailed, that the department 
found they had overdrawn their appropriation. 

The Synod paid the three months’ stipend to Mr. Harding for 
holding back from another appointment on my cable from Ottawa 
telling him we wanted him for immigration work. 

I have suspected since that the wire came from Mr. Egan and 
not from Mr. Stewart. Therefore, I was greatly rejoiced when Mr. 
Forke took charge of the Department of Immigration. 

I thing the Department of Immigration, at least from its British 
side, would be far more efficient if Mr. Egan were moved to some other 
department. 

(Signed) Grorce Exton Luoyn, 
Bishop of Saskatchewan. 


Within one minute of my return to the office after this particular 
session of the Committee I instructed one of the officials under me to 
search for any file connected- with Bishop Lloyd and endeavour to locate 
either the memorandum of instructions to the Assistant Deputy Minister 
or myself regarding an arrangement with Bishop Lloyd and the Minister, 
or Acting Minister, and if in evidence to bring the file to me for observa- 
tion. I also told the official in question to look for a copy of any telegram 
or any dictation in connection with the same to Bishop Lloyd, addressed 
to His Lordship at St. John, N.B. Within fifteen minutes the official 
brought me the file and stated, “ Mr. Egan, there is nothing on file of such 
a nature,” and, as he had the file in his hand, I went over it personally. 
My search of the file simply confirmed what the official stated to me. 

This is the record of the departmental files in regard to Bishop 
Lloyd’s suspicion. As for myself, I want to state most positively and 
emphatically that I knew, or know, nothing of such an arrangement and 
knew or know nothing whatsoever of the telegram referred to. 

Now in reference to the last paragraph of Bishop Lloyd’s letter or 
memorandum ,— 

I think the Department of Immigration, at least from its British 
side, would be far more efficient if Mr. Egan were moved to some other 
department. 
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you would not expect me to make any apology for being a member of the 
Catholic Church, or a loyal subject of His Majesty, the King, and my 
appreciation of my oath of office, but I do think the information to which 
the Committee are entitled should be submitted. I am going to submit 
cold facts and not argument. \ 

From the day I went into the Department I have never decided 
on any recommendation te my Minister as regards what may be termed 
actual schemes of immigration or their operation—that is methods to 
be adopted in their working out—without a round table conference with 
my chief officials, none of whom can be accused of being anti-British 
or anti-Protestant. The purpose of our conference is to thrash out the 
pros and cons of any schemes submitted, either by myself or by any of 
my officials. Finally cur conclusions are nearly always unanimous and 
our findings are always based on the Act we have to administer, keep- 
ing Canada and the welfare of the immigrant in the foreground. If, 
perchance, we cannot come to an unanimous conclusion, then, the views 
of two sides, or perhaps three, are submitted to the Minister who may 
hear them separately or collectively. In addition may I say that the 
Minister has established a practice of holding a conference of Depart- 
mental officials in his office every Monday morning at ten o’clock to 
discuss what he may have to offer or any question that any of the 
officials may submit to him. 

So that the Committee may further appreciate the value of the 
Bishop’s conclusion, I will read extracts from a memorandum submitted 
to my Minister on May 8th, 1924, seven months after I took charge of 
the Department. 


Listen to this, and compare it with the suggestion that J am anti-British. 


By Hon. Mr. Edwards: 


Q. As a matter of fact, Mr. Egan, his lordship did not accuse you of being 
anti-British. That is your inference from his words?—A. What else could 
he mean when he says, “I think the Department of Immigration, at least from 
its British side, would be far more efficient if Mr. Egan were moved to some 
other Department”? I ask you in all fairness if my conclusion is an unfair 
one. 

Let me refer to my memorandum to the Minister, the Honourable Mr. 
Robb, of May 8th, 1924— 


Within the first two weeks of my taking charge of the Department, 
every moment I had to spare was devoted to consideration of the real 
object of immigration and colonization, which must mean the placing 
of permanent settlers on the land. 


Our first thought is, of course, for people from the Old Country, that is, 
Great Britain or Ireland, coming to Canada in any number. 


We have, as you know, already made considerable progress through 
the medium of the Empire Settlement Scheme and its much freer action 
this year, in conjunction with our Land Settlement Branch, which means 
using the offices of the Soldier Settlement Board throughout Canada. 

As to the placing of permament settlers on the land, our first thought 
is, of course, for people from the Old Country, that is, either the United 
Kingdom or Ireland, and our experience with our more than liberal 
Empire Settlement Scheme policy proves that it is difficult to secure 
such settlers in any number. Within the last two weeks, after our suc- 
cessful placing of the Hebrideans, I had several chats with Major 
Barnett, which resulted in our sending a cable to our director in Lon- 
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don, offering to place on the land from Nova Scotia to British Columbia 
one hundred and sixty-five families with fifty pounds in their possession. 
So far the answer is that there are seven only of these families in sight, 
but, coupled with this cabled information is a query asking if we could 
place forty families—mostly from Northern Scotland, but without 
funds. This is a proof that means must be provided by which they 
can be settled; that is, provided with a few horses, cows, poultry and 
implements. 

Australia has realized that, while the Empire Settlement Scheme 
of assisted passages did stimulate immigration, it did not stimulate 
land settlement, and they have organized a scheme of money loaning 
to the settler in which they share with the Empire Settlement authori- 
ties. 

As you know, I have all along claimed that Canada, on account 
of its geographical position, is a positive asset to the Old Country, and 
then of course there are many reasons why it js a real, prospective new 
homeland to sc many from the United Kingdom, and I am convinced 
that it would not be a difficult task to persuade the Overseas Settle- 
ment Board to enter into agreements with Canada on an entirely dif- 
ferent basis to that followed in the case of Australia and with the Cana- 
dian National Railways this year; some agreement which would meet 
our special requirements in this country and at the same time not 
involve the Imperial Government in any greater loss than it is taking 
in its arrangement with Australia. 

Canada has a great advantage over the other Dominions in that it 
has a large amount of Crown Lands that can be used in negotiating 
agreements with the Imperial Government. In New Brunswick, Quebec, 
Ontario and Northern British Columbia these lands are adjacent to 
main lines of the Canadian National Railways, and are in sections where 
seasonable employment at lumbering and mining is available. In the 
prairie provinces the free lands are owned by the Federal Government 
and are also close to the railway in most cases. 

If we urge upon the Imperial Government that Canada will con- 
tribute land for settlement provided the Imperial Government will con- 
tribute three hundred pounds per settler, which it has already expressed 
its willingness to do. we should undertake entirely the administrative 
cost, including supervisory and advisory assistance to settlers after 
location, and as a guarantee of our good faith, we should undertake to 
carry and to repay to the Imperial Government one-half the loss that may 
be involved by that Government arising from settlement. The very 
improvements made would always be our guarantee re no loss. 

Since I knew of vour decision to sail to the Old Country in July next, 
and taking into consideration the stand taken by Mr. Thomas, the 
Colonial Secretary of the new Government in England, I have become 
convinced that the near future is the opportune time for us to put over 
in a settlement arrangement something that no other Dominion or 
interest has been able to accomplish, and I would ask you to please give 
this matter your consideration, and make an endeavour while in the Old 
Country, so that all the details required may be in evidence. 

I would recommend that arrangements be made for Major Barnett 
to proceed to the Old Country just. when it would suit you best on your 
trip, as he is—as you know—so familiar with all the details regarding 
land, etc. He and I have discussed from time to time just what would 
be essential for real land settlement in Canada, and I believe that, even 
if we do not succeed in an endeavour of this kind, it is worth the attempt, 
and I would respectfully ask for your opinion in reference to all that 
I have submitted. 
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That, gentlemen, is part of my evidence; I should like to go farther. We, 
of the Department, are receiving continually letters criticising the religious 
complexion of administration officials. As I told you before, I make no apology 
for being a member of the Catholic Church, and I think it is fair to the Com- 
mittee and to the pecple of Canada at large that I should read the following 
memorandum: 


Religious Complexion of the Whole Personnel of ihe Department. 


I think it will be agreed that the shortest way to dispose of any 
statements or insinuations which have been made or appeared in many 
parts of Canada (and of which a number of the Committee are aware) 
regarding religious discrimination in connection with the administration 
of the Department, is to present the following facts:— 


A compilation made last September showed that the total number of 
regular officers was 941 of which 629 were non-Roman Catholic and 312 
were Roman Catholic. The following is a summary of the non-Roman 
Catholic and Roman Catholic officials. 


Roman Catholics at Head Office ’ 


Deputy Minister, 
Accountant, 
Minister’s Private Secretary. 


Non-Roman Catholics at Head Office 


Minister of Immigration, 

Assistant Deputy Minister, 

Commissioner of Colonization, 
Commissioner of Immigration, 

Division Commissioner of Immigration, 
Assistant Division Commissioner of Immigration, 
Travelling Immigration Inspector, 
Assistant Travelling Immigration Inspector, 
Director of Publicity, 

Assistant Director of Publicity, 

Supervisor, Women’s Branch, 

Supervisor, Juvenile Immigration, 
Statistician, 

Supervisor of Personnel, 

Head of the Registration Branch. 


In Canada, outside of Ottawa, we have two district Commissioner- 
ships, one at Winnipeg and one at Vancouver. One of these is filled 
by a Roman Catholic and the other by a non-Roman Catholic. We have 
Immigration Agents at Halifax, St. John, Quebec, Montreal, Toronto and 
Victoria. Three of these agents are Roman Catholics, the other three 
non-Roman Catholic. 

In the United States we have sixteen agents and four assistant agents. 
Only three of these are Roman Catholic. 

In the British Isles we have ten agents, a number of assistant agents 
and also eight women officers. All the agents but one, all the assistant 
agents and all the women officers but one, are non-Roman Catholic. 
The Director in London who is in charge of the work in the British Isles 
and on the Continent, is a non-Roman Catholic. The Assistant Director 
is a Roman Catholic. All the other principal officers under the Director 
in London are non-Roman Catholic. 
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On the Continent of Europe we have eight Inspectors. Either three 
or four of these are non-Roman Catholic, the balance being Roman 
Catholic. 

I want to make it clear that the whole of my statement is not a 
defence of any kind because no man should be discounted or maligned 
in any position of life because he happens to be of any particular religious 
persuasion. 


I felt that the Committee should have this as evidence from me. I should 
like, with your permission, Mr. Chairman, to give the Committee a few facts in 
connection with Federal and Provincial co-operation. This will include a clear 
statement of the various schemes that are working and in prospect. (Reading): 

Realizing the importance of close co-operation between Dominion and 
Provincial Governments, the Federal Department has on various occasions 
invited the provinces to meet the Department for discussion of immi- 
gration problems and policies. 

Federal-Provincial co-operation has had a varied history, covering 
a considerable period, both in Canada and abroad. In Canada this co- 
operation has been associated principally with placement of farm labour 
and houseworkers. The Province of Ontario, for example, has annually 
brought in many farm workers, both single and married, and many house- 
workers. Co-operation between the Dominion and the Province in this 
work begins overseas with recruitment and inspection. The inspection 
of houseworkers before sailing is almost entirely undertaken by women 
officers of the Federal Government. Co-operation is continued through 
the assisted passage scheme, and, on arrival in Canada, by women officers 
of the Federal Government, who meet the newcomers and look after 
them until they arrive at destination, when the houseworkers as well as 
farm workers are placed under the auspices of the Provincial Government. 
This work is supplementary to the general recruiting and placing of farm 
labour and houseworkers in Ontario undertaken by the Federal Govern- 
ment. In the Eastern Townships of Quebec the placement of farm labour 
is undertaken largely by an organization which receives Provincial support 
as well as Federal recognition and assistance. Examples might be given 
of similar co-operation between the Federal Department and other prov- 
inces. An important angle of this co-operation has been developed along 
the line of schemes for establishing British boys in Canada. 

There are joint Agreements between the British Government, the 
Dominion Government and several Provincial Governments for the re- 
ception, distribution, placements and short training, if necessary, of 
British boys. Agreements have already been completed with the Pro- 
vincial Government of Ontario and the Provincial Government of Mani- 
toba. Negotiations are also completed for similar Agreements with the 
Provincial Governments of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 


The main provisions of these Agreements may be summarized as follows:— 


1. The provincial Government supplies the farm. 
2. The cost of operation is shared on the following basis:— 


Provan. Governmentey, 08.) 208800. 25% 
Mommarone Government isin. .ouioyul. .8. . 25% 

50% 
IBRinen GU VErnment. iG LeUe td OU Ll ay 50% 


The contribution on account of operation is on the basis of the 
number of boys brought forward, i.e., the Provincial Government con- 
tributes $10, the Dominion Government $10, and the British Govern- 
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ment $20 per boy. This means that 250 boys there is available a con- 
tribution of $10,000 or for 500 boys the contribution of $20,000 for 
operation. These Provincial Headquarter centres are situated as fol- 
lows :— 

Nova Scotia.—Negotiations pending. 

New Brunswick—The Cossar Farm at Lower Gagetown has been 
designated by the Province as the Provincial centre in the Province of 
New Brunswick. 

Quebec.—The British Immigration and Colonization Association who 
place boys in the Eastern Townships and in Eastern Ontario have a farm 
on the Island of Montreal. 


By Hon. Mr. Edwards: 


Q. That is for boys from fourteen years up?—A. Fourteen to seventeen. 


I might explain about Quebec, the British immigration and colonization, the 
Government and ourselves, that we have assistance there. 


Q. Do you give any assistance in maintaining that organization in Mont- 


real?—-A. No, only towards the clearing house and the handling of the boy 
on the farm. (Reading): 


Ontario.—The Ontario Government have a Provincial Farm known 
as Vimy Ridge which, I understand, extends to about 400 acres in West- 
ern Ontario. 

Manitoba.—For the time being, the Manitoba Agricultural College 
is the reception and distributing centre for the Province of Manitoba. 


Chaldren 


For children other than those migrating under the auspices of Volun- 
tary Societies and including those destined to Provincial centres, the 
assistance takes the form of a free agent of the total cost of transporta- 
tion provided that— 

(1) they have not reached their seventeenth birthday before the first 
day of April of the financial year in which they sail. 

(ii) They are proceeding as members of families with parents or 
other approved guardians or are proceeding to join their parents 
or other approved guardians or relations. 

(ii) They are proceeding with the consent of their parents or 
guardians to a home approved by the Dominion Government, or 

(iv) they are proceeding under a scheme approved by the Secretary 
of State and the Dominion Government. The expenses of the 
transportation of children shall be shared equally by the Secre- 
tary of State and the Dominion Government. 


The two Provincial centres now in operation brought out last 
calendar year the following number of boys:— 


British Immigration and Colonization Association. . 798 
Provincial Government of Ontario—Vimy Ridge.. .. 409 
1,207 


New Brunswick.—Cossar Farm was formerly operated under the 
same conditions as a Juvenile Society, but arrangements have been 
made to designate the Cossar Farm as a Provincial centre. We do not 
know how many boys will be brought out, but there will be a number. 

Manitoba.—The Provincial Government has decided to utilize the 
Manitoba Agricultural College as a Provincial training centre and has 
placed an order for 100 boys who are now being recruited in the British 
Isles. 
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Boys who come out under Provincial auspices are placed in employ- 
ment with farmers who are selected by the Provincial Government at the 
standard wage of the district with free board and lodging. The Pro- 
vincial Government is responsible for the boys’ welfare for three years 
after their arrival and giving after care so that the boys can gain the 
experience needed to enable them to become farmers on their own 
account. 


By Hon. Mr, Edwards: 

Q. Do I understand the provincial government assumes the responsibility 
for them?—A. Of placing. We always check back, from the juvenile point of 
view, but they do the placing. 

Q. Do you have officials who regularly visit them?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are they officers of the Federal Government?—A. They are officers 
of the Federal Government. 

Q. The responsibility ends when the boy is placed?—A. Well, the boy 
always has a home to go to, on the training farm. 

Q. Apart from that, if he is satisfactorily placed, they do not visit?—A. 
No, we report to them or they report to us if there is anything unsatisfactory, 
otherwise we just carry on. 


SPECIAL SCHEMES FOR TRAINING BRITISH BOYS 


Alberta. Agricultural Training Schools—For boys and young men 
aged 17 to 25 years who have the sum of £50 at their disposal. Free 
training in all branches of farming is given during the winter months at 
one of the agricultural schools established by the Alberta Government, 
the student paying about £6 per month for board and lodging. The 
students are then placed in employment for the summer season with 
farmers selected by the Provincial Government of Alberta and the 
Department of Immigration at the standard wage of the district plus 
board and lodging, in order that practical experience of farm work may 
be gained. At the end of the summer the students are encouraged to 
return to the agricultural school for a second winter’s free training; the 
student, as before, paying about £6 per month for his maintenance. 
When a thorough knowledge of Canadian farming methods has been 
gained, those who wish to start farming on their own account will be 
advised and assisted by the Alberta Government’s agricultural experts. 
Students travel te Alberta at a reduced rate of about £5 10s. 


Ontario. Guelph Agricultural College-—(Affiliated to Toronto Uni- 
versity.)—Fifty places at this College are available each year for 
British youths aged 17 years and upwards at a fee of approximately 50 
guineas per annum. The course of tuition is for either two or four years, 
and is designed to give youths of good education a thorough grounding 
in the theory and practice of Canadian farming. Students attend college 
from September till April, and for this period the fees cover the expenses 
of instruction, maintenance, books, etc. During the spring and summer. 
employment is found for the students with farmers in Ontario, from 
whom they receive wages and board and lodging while gaining exper- 
ience of practical farm work. 


Montreal. Macdonald Agricultural College. (Incorporated with 
McGill University) —Boys from public or secondary schools, of 17 years 
of age and upwards, are given a two years’ course of training in agri- 
culture at Macdonald College. Tuition is free of cost, and the total 
expenses for board and lodging, laboratory fees, subscriptions, games, 
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etc., are approximately £40 per annum. From 1st April to 31st October 
the students do practical work on farms selected by the college authori- 
ties, receiving a minimum wage of 10s. per week with board and lodging. 
A superintendent appointed by the college is in touch with the boys 
during this period. From 1st November to 31st March theoretical and 
practical training is given in the college, to which a farm of 500 acres 
is attached. During the second year facilities for specializing are pro- 
vided. 
BOYS LAND SETTLEMENT SCHEME 


The Provincial reception and distributing centre is regarded as the 
first step to the ultimate settlement of British boys. 

Under date of the 1st of July, 1927, the Department concluded an 
Agreement with the British Government for the settlement of British 
boys. 

The following is a summary of the main provisions of the Agree- 
ment :— 

A. The Agreement is applicable solely to boys from the United 
Kingdom, 

(a) who (i) have proceeded to Canada since the date of the Empire 
Settlement Act, ie. 31 May, 1922, provided that preference 
shall be given to settlers who have been trained at the Provin- 
cial Headquarters Farms, 

(ii) have attained their 14th but not their 17th birthday at 
the time of their arrival in Canada, 

(iii) have not come to Canada with their parents or to join 
their parents in Canada; 

(6) who have reached their 21st but not their 25th birthday at the 
date of application for assistance under this Agreement; 

(c) who are in possession of savings amounting to approximately 
$500 ; 

(d) who have acquired the necessary experience of farm work in 
Canada by working as agricultural labourers for wages or in 
such other manner as the Dominion Government may consider 
sufficient provided that the Dominion Government shall be 
satisfied that the applicants are industrious, economical and 
capable of managing a farm; 

{e) in respect of whom a Provincial Government makes a cash 
contribution of not exceeding $250 per settler. 


The Dominion Government has undertaken all the administrative 
functions under the Scheme and to give all necessary expert advice and 
assistance to settlers. Applicants who qualify under the Scheme will 
receive a total advance of $2,500 as follows:— 


British “Government?s AV. d 4.7 8, 0), DOURIES) Bone 
Dominien- Governmienti?),' 2° Sue ME Nhe x 1,000 
Provincial "Goverument 20° 208, (Ge. 1 SG re 250 
$ 2,500 
Applicant's savitigs (17299 VaR, Oh OF 284 500 
$ 3,000 


By Hon. Mr. Edwards: 


Q. Is the $250 a provincial loan?—A. Yes. It is a loan. I might explain 


right here that we are moving forward with the idea of having more provinces, 
perhaps, come in a little more rapidly towards making our loan $1,250, and not 
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anything from the provinces, but the provinces to do the administering, that 
is, the collections and so forth, and I think that is going to meet with very good 
results. 
ny The total cash advances to be made under this Agreement are as 
ollows:— 


(iL Durng the wear 1928-29... 2. 57. $ '300,000 
(ii) Durmeg the year 1929-30.. 0... .. ... 400,000 
(iii) Each of the years 1930-31 to 1936-37.. 700,000 


OF .A,;e0tal advance. Offs. ... . Se $ 4,300,000 
SMES SAMI ee a 860,000 
HOGA ne $ 5,160,000 


Under this Agreement cash advances will be made to settlers during 
the period from the Ist of April, 1928, until the 31st of March, 1937, for 
the purchase of farms or land holdings or for improvements thereto and 
of stock and equipment. 


All advances to settlers are repayable with interest amortized at 
the rate of 5 per cent per annum in twenty equal annual payments. 


The Provincial Governments of Ontario, New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia have agreed to participate in the Boys’ Land Settlement Scheme. 


By Hon. Mr. Edwards: 


Q. Mr. Egan, that total of so many millions, it is on the basis as outlined 
before; it is not all Canadian?—A. No, half and half. 

Q. Provincial and British?—A. Yes, I think it will make it, as far as cash 
advances are concerned, entirely Federal and British, the provinces taking the 
administration and collection, etc. 

Here is another scheme, of which I will give you the evidence. It is the 
New Brunswick Land Settlement Scheme: 

There is a tri-party Agreement between the British Government, the 
Dominion Government and the Provincial Government for the settlement 
of 500 families in the Province of New Brunswick between the first of 
March, 1928 and the 31st of March, 1934. 


The main provision of the New Brunswick Land Settlement Agree- 
inent may be summarized as follows: 


A. The Department of Immigration agrees— 


(a) to recruit and select the families: 

(b) to arrange for the transportation under whatever Passage Agree- 
ment may be in force: 

(c) to make adequate arrangements, in co-operation with the Prov- 
incial Government, for the reception and settlement of families 
on arrival: 

(d) to supervise settlement and give expert advice on the manage- 
ment of the farms. 


The Provincial Government agrees— 


(a) to provide 500 improved farms suitable for the occupation of 
British families: 

(b) to assist in finding suitable employment for adult members of 
the families: 

(c) to sell the improved farms to the settlers at cost price, under an 
Agreement of Sale, repayment being arranged on a 25-year 
amortization basis with interest at 5 per cent annum. 

(d) to tae the Department of Immigration in all settlement 
work. 
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The total advances of all descriptions under the Agreement is not to 
exceed $5,100 in the case of any one settler, but will not likely approach 
this figure. j 

The British Government advances $1,500 for stock and equipment, 
seed, feed and other similar purchases for the settlers or for providing him 
with initial operating expenses and, where necessary, subsistence, and to 
meet the initial payments due from the settlers on account of improved 
farms purchased by the Provincial Government provided that the initial 
payment shall not for any one settler exceed ten per centum of the value 
of his improved farms or a sum of three hundred dollars. 

The British and Dominion Governments share all loss on account of 
stock and equipment. 

Any loss incurred on account of the interest on the price of a farm 
during the first two years as the result of the failure of a settler shall be 
shared as follows: 


The» Dominion Governme#nthid oat were) 79. 9ekee tea 
The Provincial Government... .. .. -@awenitps bie 32a 
The: British Goyemimentee, las besline- 4h aan tole 


This is not complete, but it will be in evidence next year, I think. Perhaps 
I had better not mention that until it is an actual fact. 


The CHarrMaAn: Is that all? 


Wirness: That is all of this particular memorandum. I have other memo- 
randa, if you wish to hear it now. 

The CuarrMan: It is nearly one o’clock now. We will hear Mr. Fansher’s 
motion. 

Mr. Fansuer (Last Mountain): This is my motion; that the proper officer 
of the Court be subpoenaed to attend and produce the Court record and all 
exhibits in the case of Rex v Alexander. 


Motion agreed to. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. I would like to get this information in the report of the sitting of this 
committee to-day, Mr. Egan. I do not think it will take very long to answer 
the question. At the beginning of your statement to-day you gave the religious 
denominations of those at the head of the Department. While I was out West 
there was a rumour quite prevalent there that I think should be answered to- 
day, if possible, while we are on this question. The rumour was this; would 
vou, Mr. Egan, if you can, tell the committee just how much truth there is in 
this rumour which is current in the West, that a number of Roman Catholic 
priests are to-day receiving transportation over the Canadian National Rail- 
ways System; do you know anything about that?—A. Yes. We have had a 
good many inquiries along that line ourselves, Mr. Vallance. I made enquiries 
of the Canadian National Railways, and I find that there are forty clergymen 
travelling on passes for colonization work; twenty-seven of them are non- 
Catholic and thirteen are Roman Catholics. I think the name of the man who is 
spreading that stuff around is Maloney. 


By Mr. Lucas: 


Q. Along that line, I think it would be well to have these rumours cleared 
up. I received a letter from a gentleman out West in which he stated that there 
was a rumour ‘that the doctors who are now employed in Great Britain were 
mostly Catholics. This morning you gave an account of the officials of the 
Department, and if you would just clear up this matter, that would settle it?— 
A. You will have to refer that to the Department of Health; I know nothing 
of it whatsoever. 
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By Hon. Mr. Edwards: 

Q. This privilege which you speak of as being possessed by forty clergymen, 
was it not extended to those specially engaged in repatriation work also?— 
A. No. These are forty the C.N.R. are supposed to have. We have had many 
letters from some institution and some from individuals, who have said they 
heard it. I am very glad Mr. Vallance has mentioned it. In reference to 
repatriation work, in the past both railways have included them. 

Q. They are not in the territories they are moving in?—A. No. 


By Mr. Lucas: 

Q. You brought up the question of Canon Burd’s evidence, in which he 
read a letter from Bishop Lloyd?—A. Yes. 

Q. Bishop Lloyd did not accuse you of sending that telegram, but it was his 
suspicion. I understand you deny having sent that telegram?—A. Absolutely. 

Q. Which I accept?—A. Not only do I deny it— 

Q. That does not mean that there was no telegram sent to Bishop Lloyd?— 
A. No. I was only clearing up the suspicion, so far as I am concerned, of having 
sent it. I even asked my officials to look for a possible dictation of that kind 
on the file. 

Mr. Lucas: In Bishop Lloyd’s letter I think he stated that he had had a 
suspicion that the former Minister, the Honourable Mr. Stewart, had sent it; 
perhaps Mr. Stewart can give us some information as to whether he sent that 
telegram or not? 


By Hon. Mr. Edwards: 


Q. When was the authority of the repatriation agents dispensed with?— 
A. At the end of 1927. 


Hon. Mr. Stewart: I could not give the information at the moment. I 
had a good many conversations with Bishop Lloyd. A telegram may have 
been sent by somebody. I wil! have it looked up. 


By Mr. Lucas: 


Q. Is it not a fact, Mr. Egan, that the doctors were appointed by the Civil 
Service Commission?—A. That is my understanding of the evidence given by 
Dr. Amyot and Dr. Clark. 


(Discussion followed). 


The Committee adjourned until 11 a.m., Wednesday, May 23, 1928. 
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HovusE oF COMMONS, 
Turspay, May 29, 1928. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 


11 o’clock a.m., the Chairman, Mr. W. F. Kay, presiding. 


The CHatirMAN: At our last meeting it was decided to call Mr. Kolchin, 


of Winnipeg. I have here a report from Mr. Fraser, Clerk of the Committee, 
in regard to this matter. This reads:— 


The Committee by motion of date May 28rd ordered that S. Kolchin, 
of Winnipeg, be summoned to appear before the Committee. 

Pursuant thereto I wired Kolchin on May 25th a formal summons 
to attend before the Committee on Tuesday, the 29th instant. 

Kolchin replied by wire of the same date that he would come if pro- 
vided with the necessary funds. 

I arranged transportation for him and advised him to that effect 
on the 26th inst. and that he must obey the summons. 

Kolchin replied: “Transportation received. Have slight cold; 
intend to leave in the morning if not worse.” 

Later on the same day, consequent, as I understood, upon the receipt 
by you of a telegram from E. J. McMurray, I acted on your instructions 
and wired Kolchin postponing the date for his appearance before the 
Committee. 


I have also received the following telegram from Mr. McMurray:— 


Upon returning to Winnipeg have checked over ledgers and find 
that S$. Kolchin paid to senior member of Wilton, McMurray, Lamont 
and Company on April fifteenth twenty-two, seventy-five dollars for legal 
work in connection with application made for admission four relatives 
Vekna, Jonkel, Beluta and Iosif Koltchynsky. The mother granted per- 
mission, others refused; she being old could not come alone. Account 
was not closed in Wilton, McMurray’s books but transferred to new firm 
in which I have no interest. My staff preparing information to be given 
Committee, did not discover this owing to this transfer. These matters 
were entered under respective names throughout various ledgers of these 
firms. Do not know Kolchin personally, never met him, never saw him 
to my knowledge, never had any dealings with him. The evidence given 
coupled with this explanation shows fully all my transactions in these 
matters. My books open to investigation any person Committee desires 
to name. Writing. 


Upon receipt of that telegram, a few members of the Committee were 


consulted, and it seemed to be the impression that it would be as well to post- 
pone Mr. Kolchin’s appearance until the Committee decided again whether they 
needed him or not. I took that action, and now it is for the Committee to say 
whether they think it is still desirable to summon Mr. Kolchin. I have a letter 
from Mr. McMurray very much along the same line as the telegram. 


Hon. Mr. Ratston: I think we should have the letter as well. 
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The Cuatrman: It reads as follows:— 


McMurray, McMurray & GrescHUK 
WINNIPEG, Canapa, May 25, 1928. 


PVC He wieay 2 OT. MP. 
House of Commons, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Dear Sir,—I wired you to-day, upon my return to Winnipeg, where I 
investigated the information asked for by Mr. Cahan. 

You will remember that I informed the Committee that I was a 
member of the firm of Wilton, McMurray, Lamont, McMurray, Ritchie 
& Portigal during the year 1922; that I was not a member of the sub- 
sequent firms, and after coming back in the fall of 1925 I started in for 
myself, and in the fall of 1926 I formed a new firm which has continued 
during 1927 and this year. 

The names which I gave to the Committee were names connected 
with the firms in which I was interested. My investigation shows that 
Kolchin, or Koltchynsky, on the 15th of April, 1922, paid into the firm 
of Wilton, McMurray & Company, $75 in connection with the applica- 
tion he was making for admission of four relatives that he wanted 
brought to this country. The money was paid, so I am advised, purely 
as a legal fee. The mother was allowed to come but the other three were 
rejected, and the mother being old decided not to come as she could not 
travel alone. 

I do not know Mr. Kolchin personally and never had any business 
dealings with him, and never saw the man in my life to my knowledge, 
and knew absolutely nothing of the transaction. 

The account was not closed in 1922, but the books show it was 
transferred to the new firm, in which I had no interest at the time of 

* the adjustment, and hence I did not have this information. 

I regret very much that I did not postpone my examination at 
Ottawa and wire and get the particulars so that I could have given the 
whole matter in person to the Committee, but I trust that this explan- 
ation will clear this matter. I might add that my books are open to 
sea inspection of any person whom the Committee might desire to name 

ere. 

I again repeat my statement, that I never trafficked in any shape 
or form in connection with immigration permits. 


Yours truly, 
(Signed) E. J. McMurray. 


What action does the committee wish to take? 


Hon. Mr. Stewart: Mr. Chairman, you consulted with me about the matter 
and I made it my business to see a few members of the committee and ask them 
what the opinion would be in regard to delaying calling this witness until the 
committee met again, as he did not seem to have any material evidence after 
the receipt of Mr. McMurray’s telegram, because all he would do before the 
committee would be to say that he had paid his money into the firm, and that 
we now know from the telegram. As far as I am concerned, I would suggest that 
the witness is not material, and that he be not brought before the committee. 


The CHairman: Is that agreeable to the committee? 
SrveraAL Mempers: Carried. 


Mr. Boys: I would not like to say that his evidence is “not material’, but 
in view of what we have, I would think it was not necessary. 
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The Cuarrman: Shall we withdraw the summons to Mr. Kolchin? ° 
SrvERAL Members: Carried. 


Mr. Canaan: I would like to move that Mr. Egan be asked to produce before 


the committee the correspondence relating to the admission of these parties 
mentioned in Mr. McMurray’s letter. 


Hon. Mr. Stewart: I will second that motion. 
The Cuairman: Is it the pleasure of the Committee to adopt the motion? - 


(Motion agreed to). 


The Cuairman: Now, in connection with the Rex vs. Alexander matter. 


Here is another report from the Clerk of the committee: 


House or Commons, 
CoMMITTEES BRANCH, 
May 29, 1928. 
We .F. eave VER 
Chairman, 


Dear Sir:— 
Re Rex vs. Alexander files. 


I beg to report action taken in the above matter, as follows: 


The Committee by motion of May 22nd ordered that the proper 
officer of the court be summoned to attend and produce the record and 
exhibits filed in this case. . 

This action was taken as a result of a letter that appeared in the 
press stating that there is on the court files five immigrant permits issued 
to an agent of Hamilton, Ontario, on representations made by a member 
of the House from Hamilton, and receipts amounting to $2,350 paid to 
the agent for these five permits. 

Before issuing a summons duces tecum I ascertained that the papers 
had been transmitted from Ottawa to Toronto. I obtained a list of the 
exhibits which had been filed at the trial at Ottawa, and as such list did 
not indicate that any of the documents referred to in the newspaper report 
were on file, I wired Toronto agents to search the file of exhibits at 
Osgoode Hall and advise me if same contained any permits or letters 
purporting to have been issued or signed by the Department or any officer 
thereof, or receipts for money. 

After search my agents sent me a list of the exhibits on file (18 in 
number) together with a copy of exhibit No. 10. They advised me that 
there were no permits, receipts or departmental letters, other than Exhibit 
No. 10. 

It appeared from the information to hand that the exhibits filed in 
this case, other than possibly No. 10, were of no concern to the Com- 
mittee and pending action on this report I deferred summoning the clerk 
of records from Toronto. 

Attached hereto is the list of exhibits and the copy of Exhibit No. 10. 

I should also report that I examined the Departmental file covering 
the case of Mirakian referred to in Exhibit No. 10 and there is nothing 
on that file to connect up the allegation of the five permits and receipts 
for money, nor can the Department officials, upon inquiry made of them, 
throw any light on the matter. 


Yours very truly, 


(Signed) A. A. Frasmr, 
Clerk of Committee. 
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Hon. Mr. Epwarps (Frontenac): What is exhibit No. 10? 
Hon. Mr. Ratston: Have you a list of the exhibits there? 
The CuHatrMAN: Yes. I will read the list. (Reading)— 


“Rex vs. Alexander—Trial at Ottawa, March 25, 1925. 
Exhibit 


1. Blank petition for naturalization. 

2. Certificate of Naturalization, Garabed Mirakian, January 28, 1915. 

3. Certificate of Naturalization to Mihran Garabed Mirakian, No. 8315, 
November 30, 1923, cancelled and revoked. 

4. Letter from Alexander to 
August 29, 1923. 

5. Letter from Alexander to 
September 29, 1923. 

6. Passport. 

7. Letter from Shekter to Under-Secretary, January 21, 1924. 

8. Letter in Turkish. 

9. Certificate of Naturalization. 

10. Letter from Stewart. 

12. Petition for naturalization of Mihran G. Mirakian. 

13. Receipt from Mihran dated November 30, 1923, for certificate of 
naturalization No. 8315. 

14. Letter from R. R. Forbes to Alexander, May 22, 1923. 

15. Letter from J.S.F. to Alexander, March 13, 1924, reference to Egan. 

16. U.S. Immigration letter, March 22, 1924, to Alexander. 

17. U.S. Immigration letter, July 2, 1923. 

18. Letter to R. R. Forbes. 


“ DEPARTMENT OF IMMIGRATION & COLONIZATION 
No. 131958 Im. 


Orrawa, March 10, 1925. 


Dear Mr. STEWarrT: 


I am in receipt of your letter of the 4th ult., with reference to the 
application of Garabed Mirakian for the admission to Canada of Kalust 
Mirakian and his wife Sarah, who were rejected at Paris. 


In reply I beg to advise you that the Director of European Emigra- 
tion in London has been advised to allow the above named to come for- 
ward. I am returning herewith the documents enclosed with your letter. 


Yours very truly, 


J. S. FRAsgEr, 
Div. Commissioner. 
Enc. 
T. J. Stewart, Esq., M.P., 
House of Commons, Ottawa.” 
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Housr or CoMMONS, 

Ortawa, March 12, 1925. 

GaRABED MrraxiAn, Esq., ' 
30 Case Street, Hamilton. 


My dear Sir: 

I am in receipt of a letter from J. S. Fraser, Divisional Commissioner 
of Immigration, Ottawa, a copy of which is enclosed herewith. 

You will see by the last clause that they have consented to allow the 
person named to come forward. 

Hoping this will be satisfactory, I remain, 


Yours truly, 


J. T. Stewart. 


Envelope franked 
bys: 


Then I have a letter here from Messrs. Osler, Hoskin & Harcourt, the agents to 
whom Mr. Fraser wrote, which reads: 


Oster, Hoskin & Harcourt : 
Toronto, 2, 25th May, 1928. 


A. A. Fraser, Esq., 
Clerk of Immigration Committee, 
House of Commons, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Dear Sir,—We did not receive your wire of the 23rd inst. until six 
o’clock on the afternoon of the 23rd and it was then too late to obtain 
access to the records at Osgoode Hall in the case of Rex versus Alexander. 
On Wednesday evening we attended on Clarence Bell, the Registrar cf 
the Appellate Division, and with him endeavoured to obtain access to 
Osgoode Hall but through the absence of certain caretakers and officials 
who had access to the vaults in which these documents were deposited, 
we were unable to examine the same and the same situation prevailed 
yesterday, the 24th of May, this being a legal a and we wired 
you yesterday to this effect. 

This morning we examined the documents in question and found that 
two of the Exhibits, namely the passport and Certificate of Naturaliza- 
tion, had been returned to the owner. All the other Exhibits were either 
certificates of naturalization or petitions, letters or other naturalization 
papers, a list of which we enclose herewith. The only letter signed by 
an officer of the Department of Immigration was attached to a letter 
from T. J. Stewart to Garibed Mirakian which, together with the 
envelope addressed to Mirakian and franked by T. J. S., is Exhibit 10, 
and we enclose herewith a copy of Mr. Stewart’s letter and also a copy 
of the departmental letter to Mr. Stewart which is attached thereto. We 
wired you to-day advising you as to this and enclose herewith confirma- 
tion copy of our wire. If there is any further information which you 
require on this matter we will endeavour t to obtain and forward the same 
to you. 


Yours truly, 


(Signed) Oster, Hoskin & Harcourt. 
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Is there any further action to be taken with regard to this matter? Shall 
we recall Mr. Egan? 

Hon. Mr. Epwarps (Frontenac): Mr. Chairman, I understood the matter 
to which you have just referred is a matter of court record in the city of Ottawa? 


The CHatrMAN: No; the papers are all in Osgoode Hall. 
Hon. Mr. Epwarps (Frontenac): The action took place in the courts here? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Epwarps (Frontenac): In that, if I understood correctly, certain 
documents were found on his person and were produced as evidence in the court, 
to the effect that a certain large sum of money was involved in the bringing in of 
these immigrants. In view of the fact that that matter was brought out under 
oath at the court here, why could we not have them placed on our records? 


The CHAIRMAN: So far as I understand, you are basing your statement on 
a newspaper report. What was read to the Committee was a newspaper report. 

Hon. Mr. Epwarps (Frontenac): But I understood that the newspaper 
reporter took down the evidence, and his statement was from the evidence given 
on oath at the court? 

Mr. Boys: If I remember rightly, it was a letter which appeared in the 
Ottawa Citizen over somebody’s signature, and I also recall that the person who 
wrote the letter made the statement that the pockets of the witness were 
examined in court, and five so-called permits were found upon him, and also a 
recommendation from a member from Hamilton. Now it appears that apart 
from the letter written by Mr. Stewart, the files, as searched by the agents in 
Toronto, would indicate there is no foundation whatever for the statement made 
in the letter read to the Committee with the exception of the one letter from 
Mr. Stewart. I regret that my memory is not extremely accurate, and I would 
ask Mr. Fansher to read the letter again. 

The Cuarmrman: It is in the records of the committee. We will have it 
read again. 

Mr. ArrHurs: Would it not be possible to get the stenographic report 
of this trial so that we would have all the evidence before us? Although the 
exhibits might not be as mentioned in the letter, the evidence might be along 
that line. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: I do not know very much about court procedure, but 
there is no doubt that a receipt for money would be an exhibit? 

Mr. Canan: The letter appears on page 683 of the proceedings. 

Mr. Boys: Will the clerk read it to us? 

CLERK OF COMMITTEE: (reading) :— 

In the Spring Assizes of the Supreme Court of Ontario, held in March, 
1925, in Ottawa, the pockets of one of the witnesses were searched by the 
order of the court and in his pockets were found five immigrant permits 
issued to an agent of Hamilton, Ontario, on representations made by a 
member of the House from Hamilton. Money receipts were also found 
in the pockets of this foreigner amounting to $2,350 paid by this man 
to the agent mentioned for these five permits. 

These permits were kept by the court and also the receipts and can 
be seen in the Osgoode Hall at any time. (See file Rex vs. Alexander 
No. 10, page 82.) 


The signature does not appear here. I do not know whether it was in the news- 
paper report or not. 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: I understand that exhibits which have been listed by 
this firm of lawyers in Toronto were exhibits with regard to passports and 
naturalization and not permits at all. 
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Mr. Boys: There is a certain file referred to in the letter and I understand 
the agents in Toronto searched this file, and there is no such matter on the 
file as was referred to in that letter. I think it is only fair to a former member 
of this House, who is now dead, that the public should understand that the 
letter which appeared in the Ottawa Citizen is without foundation, and the 
file does not show any five permits from the late T. J. Stewart, of Hamilton. 


Hon. Mr. Ratsron: I noticed that the exhibits jumped from No. 10 to No. 
12. I was waiting to hear what exhibit No. 11 was. I heard afterwards that 
the certificate of naturalization and the passports had been returned to the 
owner and I assume those were the exhibits which were not there. The case 
seems to have been about passports and naturalization and not about permits. 


Mr. Boys: There is a very important bit of evidence which has come from 
Mr. Egan, who says that, as a matter of fact, the man who wrote this letter in 
the Citizen went to jail. I think we need not worry further about him. 

Mr. Coors: I presume this file will be open for inspection to any member 
of the committee, if they think there are any points to be cleared up, and it 
can be brought up again. 


The CuHatrMAN: Yes. 
W. J. Eaan recalled. 


The Wrrness: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: I propose submitting to the 
Committee a list of members, giving the number of letters of assurance of employ- 
ment following each name, and I want to make myself perfectly clear before 
submitting it. First, I have gone back to April 20th, from the time we put 
into operation clause 7, and not from June Ist. Secondly, I do this with some 
fear and trembling not knowing exactly what my rights are, but I want it 
definitely understood, if I may say so, that I am not submitting the names of 
members of my own free will. It was at the command of the Committee. All 
of these letters of admission—or rather, letters of assurance of employment— 
were granted legally either by the Minister or by myself, and I personally want 
it understood that I am submitting these names at the command of the Com- 
mittee. I do not want any member to blame me for having submitted this, 
because those he has secured were secured legally. 


Mr. Boys: There is no reason why any member should blame you, because 
everything that was done was done quite legally. 

The Witness: I feel that way, sir. 

Mr. Srence: You were asked to prepare the list by the Committee, and 
you cannot be blamed for doing it. 

The Wirxess: The third point is for the benefit of those who may know 
something about the list later on. Some of you will be in great alarm because 
of your understanding of the proposition. Let me put it this way: some members 
will have, for instance, “17” as granted opposite their names. They, as they 
know it, will think they have secured cnly three or four letters of that kind, but 
the seventeen they are given credit for is because those three or four may have 
been men with families, and as they think they have received only three or four 
permits and I announce them as having received seventeen, they may question 
it. The “3” has been converted into “17” because they represent seventeen 
immigrants coming into the country, seventeen individuals, and we keep our 
records in that way. ; 

Mr. Boys: Would the letter not state whom he wanted admitted? 

The Wirness: We named them in the letter to the immigrant, but it would 
appear as only one letter to him. For instance, if an application were made for 
a man and he had a wife and four children, our records would show six admis- 


sions. 
(Mr. W. J. Egan.] 
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Mr. Boys: Would he not be cognizant of the total number? 
The Witness: Yes, but I do not think the average member will read it 
that way. 


Discussion, at length, took place. 


Mr. Fansner (Last Mountain): I would like to call the attention of the 
Committee tu a court proceeding in Calgary where it was brought out that a 
certain man had been asked to go into a lawyer’s office and there sign five sppli- 
cations for engaging farm labour. He had no intention of accepting those who 
were brought into the country and who would be thrown upon the industrial 
world. It is these things which have aroused suspicion and not what Mr. Brown 
has mentioned at all. 

The Witness: May I just interject a word there? In connection with the 
point brought out by Mr. Fansher, I would say that that is the one thing I have 
been fighting all the time. That is one of the things I had hoped would be 
gained by the operation of the railway agreement. The steamship agents do go 
into the back country and for a fee get men to pretend they want certain indi- 
viduals to come in as farmers. That is positive, and that we have been fighting 
tooth and nail from the beginning, and once you have this restrictive measure 
of confining it to that railway agreement, if the transportation companies live 
up to it, it will help materially. I have continually recommended that none but 
relatives of people on the land be allowed to nominate. It is now only a matter 
of $2 or $5 for a farmer or somebody who has somebody in hand whom he wants 
to bring over. I do not think there is very much “ boodle,” as we termed it in 
my younger days, but I do think it is for friends or relatives in the United 
States, who want to bring these immigrants in because they cannot get them: 
into the States. 

Mr. FansHeR (Last Mountain): I know that the Department has been 
fighting these things, but the public know of them, and I think, in fairness to the 
Immigration Department, it should be cleaned up, and I do not see how you can 
clean it up unless you go back of February, 1925. 

The Wrrnrss: You can clean it up if Parliament gives me instructions that 


no application shall be accepted for Continental immigrants unless coming from 
their relatives. 


The witness reads:— 


The following is a statement of persons on whose behalf letters to facilitate 
entry were issued on recommendation of Members of Parliament, etc., for the 
period April, 1926, to April, 1928, inclusive. 
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By Hon. Mr. Edwards: 

Q. I would like to ask one or two questions in connection with this list. 
What is the total?—A. The total is over the previous number, because 1 went 
back to April. 

Q. I mean the total in the list?—A. The total in the list is 3,292. 

Q. And any one of the 3,292 might be for half a dozen souls?——A. Half a 
dozen souls. 

Q. And as to the permits, one permit, as you said before, might include four 
or five?—A. Very often in the case of continental families, six seven, eight or 
nine. 

Q. Another question, is this; were these permits so-called, or letters of 
admission from a member of Parliament obtained by the members of Parliament 
and others mentioned in the list in a perfectly legal manner?—A. Absolutely. 


By Mr. Brown: 

Q. I have only one comment to make on the list, and that is, while I made 
two applications, I investigated them and took a great deal of trouble; I got 
permission in both cases, that they would be admitted, but I do not see them in 
the list, and I want an explanation. 


By Mr. Arthurs: 
u Q. Mr. Egan, the numbers given by you are the numbers admitted?—A. 
es. 

Q. Are you sure that there were that number admitted?—A. No. Very 
often they did not come, for some reason or other. 

. In one case I had a number of permits for men but before they got here 
they had drifted away to other localities?—A. Very often members receive 
letters for somebody, and very often they never come, but you have been credited 
with them, and I have been asked to give the list. 

Q. Is it not true that the railway companies in certain cases advise their 
clients; for instance, a man sends money over to bring a friend from a foreign 
country through the railway company; they are advised by the railway com- 
pany that in order to secure admission of this friend to Canada, the nominee 
must go to the local Federal member for assistance?—A. I think that only 
on to limited circumstances; ever since the railway agreement came in 

ey— 

Q. I might say I acted on letters from the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany advising that the party desiring the admission of a friend must secure the 
assistance of the Federal member; that is true?—A. To some extent. 


Mr. Brown: I am told that I must apologize, that my nominee did appear. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. I am credited with six; I am not denying it, but do you require six 
letters from me, or would one admit five?—A. I. would have to look that up. 
There is not any question about it, that one might mean five. 


[Mr. W. J. lean.) 
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Mr. McMituan: There is nothing here that would lead us to believe that 
there has been anything wrong in any matter that any of the members have 
been engaged in. In my own case, you will notice three. If my memory serves 
me right; they were the wife and two children of a Hollander, whose brother 
I am well acquainted with, and who has been in this country for seven or eight 
years, and they were exceedingly anxious that the wife and two children of 
this brother should come out. I think, as has been said already, that there is 
pene in that, but what members of Parliament are entitled to do and did in 

ese cases. 


Witness: I have tried to make it clear. 


By Mr. Boys: 

Q. I would like to know whether all these are from non-preferred countries? 
—A. I beg your pardon? 

Q. The question is, are all these entries from non-preferred countries?—A. 
Practically all, but there was a period last year when the railway companies 
more or less closed down, from all preferred countries, with perhaps the exception 
of—take the Hon. Mr. Euler’s case, arrivals from Germany came in on the pre- 
ferred list. If you care to speak of the people from Germany, they were not 
on the preferred list, but he had to make applications for these people. They 
were then, so to speak, of the non-preferred countries. 

Q. Have you any idea of the percentage of the entries where the parties 
would be related to persons at the time residents of Canada?—A. Practically 
none. All these are related, within the class permitting admission of certain 
relationships; there would be remote relationships, such as cousins. 

Q. I think Mr. Brown has referred to one or two?—A. But it must be a 
relationship, a cousin, a father, brother, or son. 

Q. You could not say, without evidence, and finding out?—A. Yes. 

Q. Was any effort made to find out how many were related to persons 
already in Canada?—A. No, sir. 

Q. There is one in the whole list that prompts me to ask the question; if 
I remember correctly, the gentleman was from Montreal, and the number was 
300?—A. Yes. 

Q. What was the name?—A. General Hervey. 

Q. Were they all at one time?—A. All at one time. 

Q. Have you any idea why they were required?—A. Yes. 

Q. Was it in connection with some contract work?—A. It was in connec- 
tion with railway work. The application was made by General Hervey in the 
original case to Hon. Mr. Stewart. Mr. Stewart sent it to me, and I said to 
General Hervey that unless he was able to give me an assurance from the 
Labour bureaus that they had tried to get that help but could not—he must 
produce something which would warrant my saying to the Italian Government 
that these people would have work for at least one year—that I could not 
consider it. As you know, things were moving pretty fast just about the year 
1926, in the Spring of 1926. 

P Q. Is he a contractor?—A. He is a contractor, a member of a contracting 
rm. 

Q. Do I understand that the whole list was signed at one time and recom- 
mended by him at one time?—A. Yes. 

Q. What was the date of it?—A. That I will have to look up. 

Q. You do not remember at all?—A. No. It was in the Summer of 1926. 


Q. You mean by that, probably July or August?—A. The change of Gov- 
ernment was when? June, 1926. It would be towards the end of July. 


(Mr. W. J. Egan.] 
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By Mr. Lucas: 

Q. Have you a record of what nationality they are?—A. Yes, they are 
all Italians. 

Mr. Hocken: I am not a member of the Committee, but I would ask the 
privilege to make a statement. 

The CuatrmMan: I hope members of the Committee or members of Par- 
liament are not going to feel it incumbent upon them to come before this Com- 
mittee and explain the relationship or why they got these letters of entry. 


Mr. McPuen: We had better not start this thing. 


Mr. Hocxen: Mr. Chairman, while I am not a member of this Com- 
mittee, I would like to say a word or two. About one-half the people in my 
constituency are foreigners. 


Hon. Mr. Srewarr: I would like to say a word or two on behalf of my 
friend Mr. Hocken. He made a lot of applications to me, and they were all 
absolutely bona fide. 


Mr. Hocxen: I would like to have Mr. Egan’s opinion upon that. 
Mr. Anperson (Halton): I would like to ask one question right here. 


The Witness: May I answer Mr. Hocken first? My statement I think 
in answer to Dr. Edwards was that neither you nor anybody else could have 
got them from me if I had not considered that they were correct. Every per- 
mit I have issued, mentioned there, was considered legal either by myself or 
by my Minister, and yours, Mr. Hccken, were just as good as the other fellows. 


The CHarrMaN: I think that has been made clear by Mr. Egan, and I 
hope the members of the Committee will let that statement go. 


By Mr. Anderson (Halton) : 


Q. If a member asked for permission for a person to come in, was it not 
their duty to certify that they were the proper persons to receive the immi- 
grants?—A. Yes. We have confined it practically to that. There is no rule 
you can work out at 100 per cent but, it is 992 per cent. Then there was in 
each case the member who asked for it. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. The contractor applied for 300?—-A. Yes. 

Q. Did he specify the names?—A. No, he did not specify the names, it 
was to bring in 300 people for this particular railway construction work. 
Instructions were issued to the Italian Consul, and the Italian Government 
was notified that these men were selected. I do not know that they all came 
to the work, but I know that towards the end of their coming perhaps 90 to 
100—General Hervey telephoned me one day that with what he had received 
and placed at work, and the other help secured, and perhaps a lessening of 
what was required, he was not quite in a position to stand by his arrangement, 
and wanted to know if I could place them with another industrial company. 
I said “‘yes, provided they are not displacing Canadian labour,” and that they 
would guarantee a year’s work at least. 

Q. Are they under any obligation to find work for a certain time?—A. 
They are under a moral obligation to me but not to the individual who is mostly 
only too glad to come. : 

Q. You have no bond or guarantee that they will not become a public 
charge?—A. No. 

Q. Nor is there any agreement to that effect to hold the contractor 
responsible?—-A. No. 


[Mr. W. J. Egan.] 
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By Mr. Lucas: 


Q. It is only necessary to have these letters of admission from the non- 
preferred countries?—A. Yes, a man must come voluntarily on his own, from 
any other country. 

Q. So that these are only required for people of the non-preferred coun- 
tries?—A. Yes. I am a little confused upon that. I think last year letters 
were asked because immigration was stopped, in a general way, and I think 
from one or two countries north of the non-preferred, there were a few letters 
granted at that time. 

Q. Under the railway agreement they can only bring in people from these 
non-preferred countries; as agricultural workers or to go on the land?—A. 
That is the whole purpose of the railway agreement. These people who come 
in under these letters are coming to assured employment elsewhere than on 
the farm. Perhaps during that period, when the railway agreement was not 
working, as far as bringing people out was concerned, we issued letters of 
permit for people to come in, but we never allowed them to come, department- 
ally, unless we investigated. If the person came as farm help, we would not 
avesyeP es we would take the member’s word, or whoever’s word we had to 
take. 

Q. I am looking at your report, at page 11, and I want to get it clear 
as to how these people came in.—A. What year is that? 

Q. This is the last one I have, for 1927. I did not take down the number 
from any particular country that might send agricultural workers. Where are 
the people called Magyars coming from?—A. The Magyars are Hungarians 
mostly, although they are scattered around in other countries. 

Q. They would be more or less agricultural workers?—A. Yes, they 
should be. 

Q. Arabians 4, Armenians 78, East Indians 62, Greeks 385, Italians 3,466, 
Jews 4,863, Magyars 4,940, Maltese 34, Persians 6, Portuguese 18, Spanish 49, 
Syrians 241, Turkish 10. I think the Committee will agree with me that it is 
not reasonable to expect the people from those countries will go on the land?— 
A. No, they have not. 

Q. That makes a totai of 9,416 for the year—1926-27. How would those 
people get in?—A. There must be one or two big bulks in that. 

Q. Italians 3,466, and Jews 4,868. You will find that on page 11. 


Mr. Bancrort: Do you say none of these would go on the land? 


Mr. Lucas: It is not reasonable to expect those people from the countries 
I have mentioned would go on the land. 


Mr- Ross: These Italians are amongst the best farmers we have. The 
Italians are some of the best farmers. Anybody who says Italians are not 
farmers is wrong. 


Mr. Lucas: I do not say Italians are not farmers, but they would not go 
on the land in large numbers. I think my statement will be borne out by the 
census of Canada. 


Mr. Bancrorr: I know where 12 Italians came into Manitoba and bought 
a piece of land operated by Mr. R. J. Spiers, and those men are farmers. 


Witness: As far as the Italian is concerned, I ean only explain approxi- 
mately; I have no doubt that at least 35 per cent to 40 per cent of those Italians 
who came in that year are on the land right now, because I know the different 
movements. I believe, in fact I know after inspection, that there are a goodly 
number, and I know that the balance came in pretending that they were com- 
ing to farm work; so that, as far as we are concerned, after investigation, they 
came in legally. 

[Mr. W. J. Egan.] 
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By Mr. Young (Saskatoon): 
Q. In that same period, what was the total immigration to this country? 
—A.I have that here; it was 143,991 in 1926-27. 
Q. But on the so-called letters of admission?—A. It would be easily 300.- 
000; it would be about 265,000. I am speaking of twenty-four months from 
April. It would be about 300,000. 


By Hon. Mr. Edwards: 


‘Q. I would like to ask about General Hervey’s crowd that he brought in; 
did he give to you or to the Department any guarantee or undertaking in 
regard to the wages paid?—A. No. In the long run, that was my anxiety 
while he was dealing with me in connection with it. 

Q. I mean in bringing them in, when he said he wanted 300?—A. I inquired 
what wages were to be paid, and so forth. 

Q. So your Department does take that into consideration?—A. Absolutely. 

Q. In regard to the admission of large numbers for construction work?— 
A. Yes. We will not sanction it without investigation. 


By Hon. Mr. Forke: 


Q. You often consult with the Labour Abimesy and. I 
have said that in my evidence two or three times. We always, Dr. Edwards, 
insist upon certain information from the applicants, as to their bona fides and 
we insist upon certain documents being produced from the Labour bureaus in 
the provinces in the East. I would like to say something about the industrial 
company, or the chemical company—I_ think you mentioned the word 
“chemical”. That does not appear here, that 100 do not appear upon this list, 
because we investigated it. and we had the Labour bureaus come across with 
the information that the help could not be secured, and the department was 
satisfied that they were absolutely required for that work. 


By Mr. Arthurs: 
Q. There were certain permits in my name; they were practically all for 
the chemical companies?—A. Yes, that was previous to the 100. 
Q. They were included in the same way?—A. Yours were, so far as I 
remember. 


By Mr. Ross: 


Q. Is it not a fact that any immigrant in the country can without any per- 
mit bring in his father or brother, sister or unmarried children, children who 
are single, from any country, wi A. Yes, if it is within the law, 
he may. 

Q. Without any recommendation?—A. They do not have to be recom- 
mended. They must produce proof to us of what they state. If that is pro- 
duced, we allow them in. 

Q. They do not have to come in under the occupational clause?—A. No. 

Hon. Mr. Epwarps: This occurs to me, Mr. Chairman. For instance, take 
the 300 that came in at the request of General Herv ey; when the regulations 
were fairly tight, I mean under the present regulations. That confirms me in 
my conviction. that previous to the tightening up of the regulations, very large 
numbers were brought in in some such way as that, and it convinces me that 
we should go back “and ascertain whether that is the case or not. I am per- 
fectly willing to let my motion rest until next meeting, and the members can 
give it some thought. 


[Mr. W. J. Egan.] 
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Wirness: May I make that point clear? I am afraid that I did not, in 
my answer. From October, 1923, to April, 1926, there was no such movement 
of people under my jurisdiction without investigation, and on this particular 
movement I was instructed to carry on. 


By Hon. Mr. Edwards: 

Q. I am not questioning the propriety of it?—A. Nor am I, in any sense 
of the word. 

Q. But the change in the regulations had a tendency to tighten things up; 
that is the way it struck me. It was a little more open under 183 than it was 
afterwards?—A. The railway agreement having come into force, that was the 
only reason for the change. The railway agreement having come into force, 
we felt that the continental movement was big enough, and that it was helping 
up to some extent in so far as we did not have the same number of applications 
to contend with. Mr. Stewart and I talked the thing over, and decided that 
it would be only where we had an absolute guarantee of employment, or, as 
Mr. Forke afterwards did, confine it to members of Parliament and responsible 
people. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Would Jews coming from Germany be classed as Jews?—A. Yes. The 
Jew coming from Germany is a Hebrew. 
Q. Regardless of what country he comes from?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Lucas: 


(. How did those Jews come in? Did they have letters of admission?—A. 
A great many came to relatives. Sometimes a man comes in and leaves behind 
him a large family. Perhaps one-half of those were movements to relatives, 
people who came in two, three, four, five years, and some even eight to ten 
years ago; that would be the greater movement. The next movement was of 
those coming, not relatives, but in a special way continental people. Anything 
in the shape of a cousin is a relationship with them, more especially if they 
are asking for a favour. In that case they would come only where there was an 
assurance of employment for them. This may seem strange to you, but it is 
encouraging to me, that some of them are coming to farm lands bought by the 
Jewish Immigration Society. 

Q. A cousin or a relative coming to Canada requires no permit?—A. Yes, 
a cousin does. Any Hebrew coming in would be on this list because he is 
not allowed to come in under the relationship clause. He would have to assure 
them of employment without detriment to other Canadian labour. 

Q. In looking over this list on page 11, you see the large number I read 
there of 9,216 of these people. Of course, there are a large number of others 
from the non-preferred countries. So many of these people are coming in, and 
yet there is no record?—-A. There is no regular permit to a relative coming in; 
under the Act, a husband coming to his wife and children is not a matter of per- 
mit. I tried to give you the proportion; I would say among the Hebrews a littie 
more than one-half easily, and the greater part of the others, perhaps 15 per 
cent, because they were coming in to form groups in a farm settlement, and the 
balance to assured employment. I said the other day, they were mostly Italians, 
Hebrews, Armenians, and others of that kind. 


By Mr. Fansher (Last Mountain): 


Q. These 9,000 are not out of the total of 143,000?—A. These 9,000 are 
out of the 143,991. 


[Mr. W. J. Egan.] 
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By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Would not a lot of those people come in under the railway agreement? 
=-A. No, sir. Italy is not in the railway agreement. If these are all the ques- 
tions you have to ask on this, I will go on with something else. 


By Mr. Lucas: 


Q. On this list I have here, none of them are under the railway agreement, 
they are really from the countries that you might say are almost the prohibited 
class?—A. When you tell me that a Northern Italian is non-permissible for 
this country, you have not had any experience, I think, because I would just 
as soon have a Northern Italian as any Swede, German or Dane that ever 
came into the country. I would say we must not move towards too free a 
movement among certain Italians, if you need them for settlement; if you 
need them for railways or for digging drains you cannot get anything better 
than Italians. 

Q. Well, leave them out?—-A. The Hebrews are next. You mentioned the 
Arabians, four in number. I cannot tell you how they are here. I would have 
to look that up for you, but probably relatives; Armenians 78, a very small 
number when you consider the thousands of applications we have for them to 
come in. Austrians 530, a very, very small number; they are from a non- 
preferred country, it is true, but they are of the same type as the Germans. 
What was the next type you mentioned? 

Q. East Indians, 62 in number?—A. I will venture to say that if you 
followed us in all of the endeavours made with the East Indians, you would 
think that we had done very well in limiting it to 62, and that the 62 were 
pretty well limited in their movements. A considerable pressure is brought to 
bear in some localities, from the mayor down. What was the next one? 

Q. The Greeks?—A. 385 in number. I hardly know a member in the 
House or a representative citizen in any town in Canada but who is prepared 
to vouch strongly for the bringing in of a Greek to a relative, outside of the 
regulation relative to helping him in his particular business. To my mind this 
figure is quite limited, when one considers the endeavours that are made to 
bring them in. What was the next? 

Q. Italians —A. That has been explained. 

Q. The next is the Jews?—A. That has been explained. 

Q. The next is the Maltese, 34 in number?—A. They are people within 
your Empire, and we have held the number down pretty well. 

Q. Persians next, six in number?—A. I cannot tell you how they have come 
in. I would have to look that up for you. If there was anything astonishing in 
it, I would know all about it, because they could not come in without my knowing 
something about them. 

Q. Portuguese, 18?—-A. We have applications for hundreds and hundreds 
of Portuguese, and that is the result. 

Q. Spanish, 49 in number?—A. That must be to relatives entirely. 

Q. Syrians, 241?—A. The Syrian is in the same class as the Armenian, 
practically the same. 

Q. Turkish, 10?—-A. That I cannot explain, unless it is somebody in 
business here making sweets for us. 

~Q. The point is that must have been a pretty free movement when there 
were since April, 1926, in two years, that number?—A. Yes, from April. 

3 Q. And there were in two years, practically permits for only, 3,200?—A. 
292. 

Q. The point that struck me is that there were 9,000 that came in last 
year from the countries I have just named, in one year, so that there are a 
large number of people coming in apparently who do not have to get permits.— 


[Mr. W. J. Egan.] 
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A. Yes. I would just like to clear that point up. They are coming to their 
relatives, which is within the law, and that is one of the very reasons why we 
are trying to make these other movements as light or as tight as we possibly 
can, because we do not want toc many to come in who have the right to ask 
for their relatives. 

Q. They are not like the Chinese—everybody they meet is a relative?— 
A. Try it and see. 

The Cuairman: We will adjourn until 4 o’clock this afternoon, when we 
will consider the Grain Act, and the Committee will meet to-morrow morning 
at 11 o’clock to consider Immigration. 


Witness retired. 


The Committee adjourned. 
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Howser or Commons, 
Wepnespay, May 30, 1928. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 
11 o’clock a.m., the Chairman, Mr. W. F. Kay, presiding. 


Hon. Mr. Epwarps (Frontenac): I want to state again very briefly the 
reasons why I submit my motion, seconded by Mr. Lucas. In April, 1919, the 
British Government gave free passage to approved ex-service men and their 
dependents. That scheme closed at the end of 1922, some 82,000 having been 
granted free passage to the several overseas dominions. That was a purely 
British scheme. In 1921 there was a conference of Premiers of the Empire 
held in the Old Country and they considered this question of immigration 
and recommended co-operation between the mother country and the overseas 
dominions, and the framing of a policy of Empire land settlement and Empire 
directed immigration. As a result of that conference, on the 31st of May, 
1922, the Empire Settlement Act became law, although it did not really get 
under way for perhaps two or three years, a¢ is shown by the figures. For 
instance, under that Empire settlement scheme in 1925 only 8,779 came to 
Canada. A few might have come out before; I have not the figures for 1924 
or 1923. However, it got under way the next year, in 1926, when 20,862 came 
out under that scheme. In the next year, 1927, 29,244. Now that comes in, 
as you will observe, since the operation of P.C. 183. In 1924 the Empire settle- 
ment scheme involving assisted passage schemes. the Three Thousand Family 
Scheme, and the New Brunswick and Nova Scotia Land Settlement Scheme, 
all grew out of that; the Clan Donaid Scheme, the Alberta Training Scheme, 
the Ontario Vimy Ridge, and the movement of the Boys’ Land Settlement 
Scheme. A new Empire Passage Scheme was brought into effect on January 
1, 1926, as a result of this, between the Department and the Overseas Settle- 
ment Commission. The war, as I said yesterday, naturally held up everything 
and the figures will show that there was practically no migration during the 
years.of war. Immediately following the war, in the Old Country and with 
the overseas dominions trying to get down to business again, this matter of 
migration was actively taken up, not only by the Old Country but by Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand, there being a desire on the part of the British 
Government, as evidenced by the conference and the subsequent scheme of 
assisting their own people, to settle in the overseas dominions, which would 
relieve the situation in the Old Country and be of assistance to the dominions 
as well. I submit that these new schemes following after the war really 
became actively operative with P.C. 183, abcut the year 1923. I think there 
is ample evidence to show that during 1923, 1924, 1925, and 1926, various 
plans were discussed between this country and the Old Country and various 
schemes were tried out, and it does seem to me to be a part of our duty as a 
Committee to ascertain as far as we can by statistics and other facts just how 
these various schemes operated, to what extent they were effective and to 
what extent they were ineffective, and it seems to me we should go back to 
1923. I have no wish to limit it to February of 1923 when P.C. 183 came 
into operation, if you want to go back, but I repeat that the facts are all there 
to show that the activities in regard to immigration and the inculcating of 
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various new schemes took place along in 1923, 1924 and 1925 That is the 
reason why I make my motion. I think it is our duty to go back and inquire 
into these schemes and get the results of the migration under the various plans, 
to ascertain why these plans were abandoned or changed for other plans, 
whether they worked out better under the new plan than under a former one, 
and so forth. That seems to me to be a main part of our work here. If you 
want to go back of that I have no objection at all, except the one indicated 
by the Deputy Minister, and which I fully appreciate, that it means a good 
deal of work and time. Of course if we go farther back it will mean more 
work and more time. That is the reason why I proposed my resolution, and 
I would like an expression of opinion from the Committee on that resolution. 


The CHatrMan: Would you repeat your motion Doctor? 


Hon. Mr. Epwarps (Frontenac): The motion was to the effect that the 
information which was contained in the report read to us yesterday by the 
Deputy Minister of those who came in under permit or any other way, spon- 
sored either by members of Parliament, or by others not members of Parlia- 
ment, should be extended and that we should go back to the date of the pass- 
ing of P.C. 183, which, I think, was in January although it did not become 
operative until February 15th, 1923; so I would change my motion to read 
February, 1923, instead of January Ist, 1923. 


Hon. Mr. Stewart: I do not know just what my hon. friend considers 
necessary now. The motion yesterday was for the filing of the permits back 
to 1923. I may point out to my hon. friend that he has not mentioned permits 
this morning and all the information that he has spoken of this morning, the 
numbers coming under the various schemes, is already in evidence in the reports 
of the Immigration Department. There are special files of all these matters. 
That is, the numbers who came under the various schemes are here unler our 
hands. Any further information I am quite prepared to get but my under- 
standing yesterday was entirely different from that suggested this morning. I 
understood that what was asked for yesterday was simply the number of permits 
that were issued for people who came from foreign countries and were nct shown 
on that list that we have there. 


Hon. Mr. Epwarps: Well, I say the same information that was given to 
us in the reports or lists that are here. 


Hon. Mr. Stewart: May I say that all the people coming from foreign 
countries are listed here, during all these years. I understood the information 
asked for was the number of people coming from non-preferred countries going 
back to a certain date. So far as the information requested by my hon. friend 
this morning is concerned, I say that ninety per cent of it is here before. us for 
our consideration now. But I have no objection in the world, as far as I am 
concerned, because I am as much interested as anyone else—indeed I am prenared 
to ask for it in the House of Commons—if we ask for a return showing the 
number of people coming from non-preferred countries into Canada; none in 
the world, if it is going to help the Committee; but I say it will not help us now 
in preparing our report to the House of Commons. But if it is deemed necessary 
by anyone, I am prepared to back the motion to bring it. It can be used at 
another session. I do not think it can be prepared for this session, 
but any further information that c&4n be got and is urgently necessary 
for the Committee—information pertaining to the schemes, asked for by my 
hon. friend this morning may be helpful, but I maintain that the bulk of what 
he is asking for is already here. If there is anything not included in the bulk 
of what is before us, it is on record in the department but it may take some 
time to compile it. It has taken a long time to prepare this return and my 
information is that it would take 25 or 30 people two or three months to prepare 
a return of the character desired. If it is necessary let us have it. But I do 
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want to say this, if it is a case of simply showing what the permits were that 
were granted under the various governments then I want the motion to call for 
the information back to 1912, because that is about the time the migration 
started; or after the war. 


Hon. Mr. Epwarps: I think perhaps, Mr. Chairman, I am to blame for not 
expressing myself exactly and hence the criticism offered by the Hon. Mr. 
Stewart. What I intended to convey was this, both yesterday and to-day. We 
want the information, of the same class and character as that given by Mr. Egan 
yesterday, extended back to the date of operation of P.C. 183, which would be 
February 15th, 1923. I mentioned these other matters and it appears to me to 
dove-tail in with or would have some influence on the permits. I mention the 
date for that purpose. That is the way it appears to me. I want to know, and 
I believe others want to know, to what extent permits or letters of admission 
such as were referred to in the report given to us yesterday were made back of 
April, 1926, not merely by members of Parliament, but my candid view is that 
it was outside of members of Parliament, those not responsible to Parliament at 
all. If there was any abuse those were the persons who abused the permit 
system, and I want the return to apply back of April, 1926, to satisfy myself 
and others in regard to whether or not that which was considered the right 
policy was abused previous to that date. Now, that is my motion. I know we 
cannot get the information in order to use it for our report at this session, but we 
can get it and have it by next session and at least we will show to the public 
that we are desirous of cleaning up the whole thing. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: I have no cbjection to that and if the return goes back 
to 1920 I will second my hon. friend’s motion. 

Hon. Mr. Epwarps: Very well, then I will be very glad to change the date 
as suggested. 

Mr. Lucas: I will agree to it if the statements are brought down by months; 
the figures given by months. It will not require any more work. We have all 
the figures and it will mean simply that each month will be segregated. In 
other words, if we get whatever the number 1 is, any bulk figure, we will have no 
idea then what it means. 

Hon. Mr. Strwart: Each permit takes some considerable time’ to look 
LM They might have come in three months before they were finally dealt 
with. 

Mr. Lucas: Then, why not say the number of applications per month? 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: Do you mean the applications granted, or do you 
mean the number of permits applied for? 

Hon. Mr. Epwarps: Just the same as this return. We were told distinctly 
yesterday that this contained applications; permits applied for. So follow the 
same course as the other; just the same course as you followed with that but 
let it go back to the earlier date. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: Mr. Lucas is introducing something new. There is a 
considerable difference in compiling them month by month. I think Mr. 
Egan will bear me out there. But if you are satisfied with the numbers who 
came in between the first and the last of each month, then the return will be 
more easily prepared. Am I right in that, Mr. Egan? 

Mr. Ecan: Oh, yes, it will entail a lot of work. It is a terrific task. 

Mr. Lucas: I understand those returns yesterday were just those granted? 

Mr. Eaan: Yes. We might have had more applications. 

Mr. Lucas: You may have had more applications during that period? 

Mr. Ecan: Very many more. 


Mr. Lucas: You only furnished those granted? 
Mr. Eean: That is all. 
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Hon. Mr. Epwarps: Then, my confusion was that these applications were 
granted, but they did not all come? 

Mr. Ecan: That is a different point, sir, that he is making here. 

Hon. Mr. Epwarps: All right, leave it to those granted. 

Mr. Lucas: I might make application for a permit and Mr. Egan might 
turn it down. Therefore, that was something that was not exercised. 

Mr. VaitLANce: An application might be made for several people, say six, 
and it might be granted as to five. These yesterday were individuals granted, 
not applications. I understood it was said yesterday that one application might 
have meant six. 

Hon. Mr. Epwarps: He said he might make five applications and one 
person come in. 

Mr. Ecan: I cannot answer that back of 1923. I can from 1923 on. 

Mr. Brown: You are introducing another complication. A member or 
some individual may apply for a certain number and some of these would extend 
over a great length of time, some granted in one month and some in another 
and they do not coincide with the time the applications were made. You are 
introducing another very confusing factor into the problem. 

Mr. Jenxins: I understand the resolution is, those that were granted 
month by month. 

The CuHarrman: I will read the motion as I understand it. It has not 
been presented in written form. 

It is moved by Hon. Mr. Edwards that the Department file a list of 
letters of admission issued, and the names of the sponsors thereof, dating back 
to January Ist, 1920. 

Hon. Mr. Epwarps: Just put in, in order to cover that properly; did you 
say, “‘Issued’’? 

The CHatrMAN: Issued. The list of letters of admission issued and the 
names of the sponsors thereof. 

Hon. Mr. Epwarps: The list of letters of admission issued, and granted? 

The CHatrMAN: And the names of the sponsors thereof. 

Hon. Mr. Epwarps: If an application is made, is it issued? 

Mr. Ecan: Issued by him. Not by us. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: Mr. Egan thoroughly understands the work entailed, 
and it seems to me that all the Committee desires would be the number of 
entrants from these foreign countries by months. What is the use of dealing 
with applications that never were granted and the parties did not come? 

Hon. Mr. Epwarps: Applications granted. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: Just the ones from which the parties arrived in 
Canada. 

Mr. Bancrort: It should be the same as the list brought down yesterday 
or else it is of no use for purposes of comparison. I understood Mr. Edwards 
wanted to extend the time over other years. Now, why not bring down the 
same nature of information? 

Hon. Mr. Epwarps: It will be of the same nature. 

The CHatrMAN: Have I this motion correctly worded? 

Hon. Mr. Epwasps: Unless you use the word “granted” instead of “issued”. 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: Will you state, Mr. Egan, how long this work will 
take? 

Mr. Eaan: Well, gentlemen, my average mail is forty-two thousand letters 
a month: forty to forty-two. I have thirty-one men employed on that task, 
and to cover that which is asked for to-day will mean engaging temporary 
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officials to take their place for at least four to six months. I cannot tell you 
definitely what I can do in the shape of giving you facts in detail as to the 
sponsors et cetra. What I can do is to prepare a statement of the order of 
yesterday’s, in so far as I can, from the files, dating from 1920. If I take ten 
or twelve men only to work on the task, it will take at least five or six months. 
I notice the all-wise people, in one or two editorials, suggest that our filing 
system must be in a very peculiar unbusinesslike shape if we cannot do it in 
a very much quicker time. As a matter of fact, we have had only cross entries 
for certain purposes. If something is granted within the law it goes in as an 
every day affair and filed only under the name of the individual to whom it 
is granted. Therefore, we will have to pull every file in the Department, 
which means hundreds of thousands of filles, to take me back to 1920. As long 
as it is only for the next session of your Committee, at the next session of Par- 
liament I can have it ready for you. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: What I want to get from you is this: can you give 
us the number coming in month by month? 

Mr. Eean: I think that is almost an impossible task. 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: Can you get it by the usual statistical years? 

Mr. Ecan: Yes, I can do that. What we would have to do is to go over 
all the files and get certain facts. Then we would have to divide them into 
yearly proportions. If you ask me to go over the facts and divide them into 
monthly statements I can do it from the very beginning but it would entail a 
longer period of time in doing it and I am afraid that it would not be com- 
plete, I must plead guilty to the fact that I cannot tell you just what the shape 
of all the files is previous to my taking hold of them. 

Mr. Brown: Could you make up that information of the total number 
that would come in in any fiscal year, with the names of the members or other 
individuals who have made the applications, to provide something for com- 
parison with what you have given yesterday 

Mr. Eean: Yes, I can do that, but it will take a long time. It means 
pulling every file in the Department back to 1920 and perhaps beyond that, 
because it may so happen that an original Continental resident of Canada may 
have made an application in 1919 and it may only have been granted in 1922, 
after several appeals, or after he had been here a longer time in the country. 
To get the results for 1920 and 1921 I may have to back in our files beyond 
1920; in fact not may, but I will have to go back. 

Mr. Lucas: Mr. Chairman, I was the one who made the suggestion in 
regard to month by month. I thought when you were picking out these files 
it possibly would not require any more work to give it month by month than 
year by year. Now, after hearing what the Deputy Minister has said, I am 
prepared to withdraw that request for the information month by month, if we 
can have it for a vearly period. 

Mr. Eean: Yes. It means eight times the work of doing it as above; and 
and it would mean ninety-six times if I do it month by month. 

Mr. Lucas: I thought it would not be any more labour, if you had the 
figures, to do it month by month; but year by year will satisfy me. 

Hon. Mr. Epwarps: I may say to the Deputy Minister that while we are 
putting a lot of responsibility and work upon him he may probably get some 
satisfaction out of the thought that he will be relieving the unemployment 
situation to a certain extent. 

Mr. Ecan: I hope you will not forget that if I come to you for extra esti- 
mates. 

Hon. Mr. Fors: I hope the Doctor will not object when it comes to the 
estimates. 
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Hon. Mr. Epwarps: No, not after that. 


Hon. Mr. Ratston: I would like to point out to the Committee that in 
the record we have the return which was asked for by Dr. Edwards or by 
Mr. Cahan; in the early part of the session they asked for a statement of those 
coming in from the continent. It will be found in the record at pages 164 to 
169, that is, by fiscal years. It begins with the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1920. I suggest that this return be along this line for the same fiscal year begin- 
ning with the fiscal year of March 31, 1920, but with the additional feature 
Dr. Edwards speaks of, namely, those who are responsible for them. 


Witness: Yes. 


The Cuatrman: Dr. Edwards’ motion is, beginning with the fiscal year 
March 31st, 1920? 


Hon. Mr. Ratston: Beginning with the fiscal year ending March 31, 
1920, and for each year since. 


Hon. Mr. Forke: 1919-1920. 
Hon. Mr. Rauston: For the fiscal year ending March 31, 1919. 


The Cuatrrman: Dating back to the beginning of the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1920. 

Mr. Youne (Saskatoon): Mr. Chairman, I am one of those who like to 
have any information whatever that will be of service to this Committee, in 
dealing with this question, but I would like to ask Dr. Edwards this: What 
will really be gained by a matter of this kind? The only thing I am think- 
ing of is the endless amount of work, or the almost endless amount of work 
that will be involved. It will cost a great deal of money. If there was any 
purpose in it, I would say, let us have it by all means. If Dr. Edwards would 
let us know what advantage we might get from this increased work, I think 
we would feel much freer in having this large amount of money expended in 
this particular thing. If there is something, let us have it. I was not here 
before 1925, and I am not familiar with the question before that time, but 
we have before us a return made yesterday, which brought down all the per- 
mits issued, and all the sponsors, and even now I am not able to see just what 
bearing it has on the whole case. What I heard in the way of rumours was that 
somebody was trafficking in these permits. I find no evidence of any such 
thing happening. I would like to ask Dr. Edwards to be good enough to tell 
us what is to be gained by this additional work. 


Hon. Dr. Epwarps: The same question might have been put before this 
Committee by the resolution which brought the return, which was brought 
down by Mr. Egan yesterday; the same question might have been put as Mr. 
Young puts now. I indicated or gave a reason—perhaps it is too strong to 
dignify it with the name of a reason or just cause—but I said yesterday or 
intimated that I believed that in the past men not responsible to Parliament 
at all had obtained admission into Canada, not of ones, twos, or dozens, but of 
fifties, seventy-fives and hundreds. I have reason to believe that that is so, and 
J want to know whether it is so or not. I cannot make it as a positive state- 
ment of fact, but from what I have heard, I believe it to be the case, and I want 
to know whether it is true or not. If that is the way we have been getting 
our immigration into this country, we want to know it. We had a case yes- 
terday where in 1926, when things were supposed to be tightened up, and these 
permits were issued to responsible members of Parliament, 300 were brought in 
at one crack, Italians. I do not want to say anything against Italians, but 
Italians are Italians. Those from the Northern part of Italy are good farmers, 
I believe, and they are very different from the people in the South of Italy, 
very different indeed. If we have returns showing admissions granted to 
responsible men, 145 members of Parliament, and some not members of Parlia- 
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ment, it is my belief that in times past those not responsible to Parliament 
at all were allowed to bring in batches of men from 75 to 100, and I want te 
find out whether that is so or not. 

Mr. Gren: Mr. Chairman, my recollection in regard to the inquiry into 
these permits was on the ground that members of Parliament were interested 
in permits, not referring back to 1920, but to present members of Parliament. 
I am in the position of not having had any issued to me, and I really do not 
see, Mr. Chairman, what possible gain is going to be obtained for the country 
in raking up things that happened away back in 1920. What I believed was 
the purpose of this inquiry was simply whether we should find some way or 
some method by which permits should be regulated in the future. What 
was produced by Mr. Egan yesterday showed that there was no trafficking 
as was alleged througout the country and for that reason I shall vote against 
the motion. 

Mr. Brown: I thought, Mr. Chairman, that when this other list was 
produced it would tend to allay suspicions that had been aroused in the minds 
of the people of the country that something illegal had been going on by mem- 
bers of Parliament trafficking in permits. I think the Committee are satisfied 
that in the granting of these letters of admission there was nothing illegal, that 
there was nothing immoral, and that there was nothing that we should feel 
ourselves called upon to condemn. For that reason I thought I should vote 
against the resolution at that time. If Dr. Edwards would give us his suspicion 
that the permits granted in the past were illegal, then, we will have some ground 
for going back and investigating them. I know of course, the danger that con- 
fronts us, it will be said that we are afraid to go back; it is only fear of public 
opinion that has led us to go back as far as we have gone. 

Some hon. Mrempers: Hear, hear! 

Mr. Brown: Are we prepared to sacrifice or to expend what will mean a 
very large sum of money to get information which I think we are pretty well 
convinced will be useless information when we get it? We are just in this 
position to-day; we are so much afraid of public opinion that we are afraid that 
it will be said that we were afraid to go back. That is the situation as I see it. 

Mr. ArrHurs: Dr. Edwards’ motion is for the purpose of clearing up the 
debated question whether permits should be allowed at all or not. 

Some hon. Mrempers: No, no. 

Mr. Arruurs: That is one of the questions we have been discussing, and 
the question is whether we made a wise move when we added the present Order 
in Council to take the place of or to amend P.C. 183. Under P.C. 183, there 
were as many, or, as has been intimated, large numbers of permits were issued 
under P.C. 183; there is no doubt about that. I think the Committee would 
like to learn whether this has been a forward move, or whether the permit 
system should be cut out altogether. I think that is the primary idea behind 
Dr. Edwards’ motion, and I am prepared to support the motion. I think we 
should find out whether we have the best system of admitting these desirable 
and undesirable people. 

Witness: If I might be permitted to say a word in reference to Dr. 
Edwards’ suggestion ‘as to these permits being granted in batches of 25, 30, 40, 
50 or 100 by the Department, I can assure him right now that there has been 
no such thing granted by the Department since 1923, in bulks. 

Hon. Mr. Epwarps: You granted them in 1926, to the extent of 300. 

Wirness: Those were on ministerial instructions, not departmental. 


By Mr. Bancroft: 


Q. Who was the Minister?—A. Sir Henry Drayton. Those were on min- 


isterial instructions. I am speaking now of the Department only. 
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Hon. Mr. Epwarps: I would like to say just a word in reply to Mr. Brown. 
Since we have already advertised to the world our cowardice, or fear of publi¢ 
opinion, which amounts to the same thing, in trying to clear the skirts of the 
members of the present Parliament, it will not make much difference, so far 
as our reputation for cowardice is concerned if we go back and give a clearance 
to members of Parliament who have preceded us. If Mr. Brown thinks it was 
a shaking fear of public opinion that led us to ask for what we heard yesterday, 
if that is so, we are cowards in the sight of public, and we might as well be a 
little more cowardly and go back a little farther. 


Mr. McMinian: As a member of the Committee, Mr. Chairman, if that is 
the idea that prompts us, the fear of public opinion, in going back farther, we 
are not fit to be here. 


Some hon. MemsBers: Hear, hear! 


Mr. McMinuan: As far as I am concerned, I have lived long enough in 
the world to feel that if I am doing what I think is right, public opinion does 
not make very much difference to me. 


“This above all; to thine own self be true, and it must follow as the 
night the day, thou canst not then be false to any man.” 


IT was rather in favour of Dr. Edwards’ motion before we heard the return 
yesterday, but after hearing the return yesterday, and, coming to my opinion 
as to the facts elicited, I am not in favour of spending money to go back any 
farther. 


Mr. VatLtANce: As a member of the Committee, Mr. Chairman, I abso- 
lutely agree with what Mr. McMillan has said. The inquiry was in regard 
to members of Parliament who were supposed to be trafficking in permits. The 
evidence yesterday brought down by the Deputy Mnunister of Immigration 
cleared that away, and had this motion of Dr. Edwards not been introduced, 
I believe the public at large would have been satisfied with the statement 
given yesterday. But now that this motion is made, I question whether they 
will be. I see no reason why we should go back and do what Dr. Edwards 
suggests. 

Mr. Sporron: Mr. Chairman, I would suggest that we go back as far as 
public opinion in Ontario demands it. We have a Liberal newspaper in 
Toronto known as “The Globe”, a wonderful paper, which wants every moral 
issue to come out four square. The Toronto Globe’s editorial yesterday tells 
us that we should go back of 1919 or 1920, and the independent press and the 
Liberal press all through the province of Ontario are demanding that we go 
back. Even on the Deputy Minister’s figures, it is only going to cost $3,000, 
$4,000, or $5,000 to do it—people can read over files at $50 or $60 a month. 

An Hon. Memper: More like $100 a month. 


Mr. Srorron: It does not take a stenographer, a book-keeper or a private 
secretary to go over the files, but we will say $100 a month to suit some of the 
members of this Committee. Say for five months, it would be about $5,000. 
In this age, wher we are pouring millions through the hopper, what will a few 
thousands of dollars mean in order to clear away this suspicion, to clear away 
what the editor of “The Globe” demands should be cleared away. 


Mr. CamMpBELL: It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that there is nothing 
improper or wrong in this Committee, showing fear of public opinion. I would 
be ashamed of this Committee if we did not show some fear of publie opinion. 
We are here to bow to public opinion in this country, and if we evade this, 
we are only going against public opinion, and not doing our duty. Just because 
Dr. Edwards has raised the question, if for no other reason, I think we should 
go back, because certainly if this motion is defeated to-day, it will create a 
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certain amount of suspicion in the minds of people in this country. It will be 
asked, “what is the idea of us so far holding this investigation?” It is to allay 
suspicion in the minds of the public in regard to the Immigration Department. 
It is investigating the whole question of immigration, and, as Dr. Edwards 
says, we want to decide whether we have a good system of carrying on immi- 
gration or not. Certainly we shouid go back, as it is proposed. I think we 
have a perfect right to go back as far as we possibly can. 


Mr. Bancrorr: I do not know all of these independent papers in Ontario, 
but I do read some of the papers published in different parts of Canada, and 
I have seen newspaper articles bringing up another feature of the matter, 
namely, that we have allowed this permit question to drag us away from the 
real work of the Committee, and the idea of bringing forward a proposal of 
some constructive kind before Parliament, has been lost sight of in pursuing 
this question of permits. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: May I say this, in reply to Mr. Spotton, that we will 
get evidence that will assist us on the permit question. We have in the return 
now the men who obtained letters of admission and we know the number of 
people coming in, and we will get this additional evidence if the Committee 
Says So. 

Mr. Lucas: I quoted yesterday from the report showing that a large 
number from non-preferred countries came in last year without permits. 

Hon. Mr. Srrwarr: A large number came in under the railway agreement. 
We have that to consider. For any gentleman to make the statement that this 
is going to help us to arrive at a decision as to whether we will continue per- 
mits or not, that will be of no value at all. I am one of those who are in 
favour of getting these returns; I would ask for them in the House of Com- 
mons. If they are going to be of any value in satisfying public opinion, or 
the press, I am in favour of the proposal. But it cannot be got in three months; 
it can be prepared during recess, for next session of Parliament. I think we are 
wasting a lot of time over it; we might as well go ahead and have the returns 
brought down. 

Mr. Brown: I am prepared to let it go, and when the time comes, I will be 
in a position to say, “I told you so.” 

Mr. Anperson (Halton): The question of permits should not have been 
gone into at all unless we intended to go into it fully and have the returns ready. 
I am prepared to support the motion. 

The CuatrmMan: Is the committee ready for the motion? 


On a standing vote the motion was declared carried; 22 for; 7 against. 


W. J. Eean, called. 


The Witness: Yesterday, Mr. Cahan moved that the file of S. Kolchin 
be laid on the table. This is the file; the letter with the corner turned down 
refers to the application. Shall I read the correspondence. 

Hon. Mr. Ratstron: May I suggest that the original file be left with the 
committee and any member can have access to it, and then the original can be 
taken back by Mr. Egan and a copy substituted later on. 

Mr. Camrctetni: It will not be embodied in the records? 

The CHatrMan: No. 

Hon. Mr. Rausron: I saw this file before we met, and there are two 
letters there which will give the gist cf the whole thing. They might be read. 

Letter from Messrs. McMurray & Company to Mr. Gellay, read and filed. 

Letter from Mr. Gellay to Department read and filed. 

Letter from Department to Mr. Gellay read and filed. 

(Mr. W. J. Egan.] 
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By Hon. Mr. Edwards: 
Q. Is that the application for which $75 in fees was paid?—A. That I know 
nothing of. 


By Mr. Arthurs: 

Q. Before we leave the permit question I would like to ask a question or 
two. The agreement of the railways has been brought before this committee on 
several occasions. Does that apply to the western Provinces or to the whole 
of Canada?—A. The whole of Canada. 

Q. Then under the terms of the agreement of the railways, all that is 
required is assured employment?—A. At farm work. 

@. Oh no. Do you mean to say that none are brought in except farmers?— 
A. You are asking about the railway agreement, as to who are brought in? 
That is a different thing. The railway agreement calls for the farmers or farm 
labourers with assured farm employment to be placed by the railways in Canada 
at that work. 

Q. Do they follow that work?—A: Not always. 

Q. In other words, if an application comes to a member of Parliament, 
he can avoid all responsibility—if any—by handing it over to the nearest 
railway or steamship agent, and have the man brought in through that channel? 
—A. Not now. 

Q. Since when?—A. This year. 

Q. By what means have you stopped that?—-A. Because our officers decide 
as to the qualifications of the man for farm work. For the first two years of 
the railway agreement, they did not. 

Q. What officers?7—A. The Canadian Government officers. 

Q. Where?—A. At Paris, at Riga, at Danzig, at Rotterdam and at Ham- 
burg—five in all. 

Q. And by what series of questions does he inquire into and acquire the 
knowledge of whether these men are liable to go on the farms or not?—A. It is 
not so much a question of liability, as to whether or not in his judgment he is 
able to fulfil the task. A man must be physically fit— 

Q. That applies under the general law. A man must be physically fit 
to get into the country at all—A. There are two lines of physical fitness. My 
purpose is to be as concise as possible and yet I am asked questions which 
require long explanation. 

Hon. Mr. Forke: You had better begin at the beginning; the examination 
which takes place by the railway agent, and the immigration officers, etc. 

The Witness: We have been over that so often that I thought Mr. Arthurs 
was familiar with it. In answer to Mr. Arthurs, when I said “physically fit”, 
I presumed he received the message I was trying to convey. I mean physically 
fit of the farm type, and not tradesmen in some other kinds of work, such as 
watchmakers, or clerks behind the counters. The whole proposition works 
out in this way, that before he secures the certificate from the railway official 
from the country from which he is coming, the railway official has investigated 
him as to his ability in that direction, and very carefully this year, because that 
man is liable to be sent back from the port at which he arrives on the Continent, 
if that officer has any doubts at all as to his intentions. The officer can tell 
within five minutes, or even within two minutes, whether this man intends to 
go to the United States, and not stay in Canada at all, and he may then ask him 
for his documents, or whether he has made an application in the past year to be 
vised into the United States, but if a man is apparently fit for farm life and 
farm labour, he allows him to pass. 

Hon. Mr. Epwarps: In the report of the Minister for the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1926, out of the total immigrants arriving at ocean ports, 77,286, 
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only about one-half are designated as of the farming class. There are, roughly, 
4,000 labouring class; roughly, 4,000 of mechanics, and only about one-half of 
the farming class. 


The Witness: From the continent? 


By Hon. Mr. Edwards: 


Q. Arriving at Ocean Ports?—A. Is that British and preferred countries, 
_ or non-preferred countries? 
Q. I presume all of them (handing booklet to witness).—A. That is all of 
them. You do not require them to be of the farming class from any preferred 
country or the United Kingdom. 


By Mr. Arthurs: 


Q. The main entries under the railway agreement are largely from non- 
preferred countries?—A. Entirely so. 

Q. I have in my room the figures for the C.P.R., which show they brought 
in approximately 40,000 under this agreement, of whom less than one-fourth 
were British. The balance would be from non-preferred countries?—A. Not 
if you are taking the total number they carried. 


Hon. Mr. Forxe: There are no British under the railway agreement. 


By Mr. Arthurs: 


Q. It is no doubt true—and I think the Minister will bear me out in this— 
that the large proportion of the men brought in by the railways previous to this 
year have been employed in other than farm work. I might go so far as to say 
even a majority of them. Do you think that the present agreement will cut 
that out?—A. Undoubtedly it will help to. 

Q. If so, in what manner will the railways get the labour they must have 
for construction and labouring work on the railways? From what source will 
they secure that labour?—A. I think perhaps the balance of the employment 
of which you speak as not being labourers will pretty well fit into any industrial 
requirements for this year and next year. 

Hon. Mr. Forxe: The complaint we have is that the newcomers are going 
onto the farms, but as soon as they have been here a year they do not go back 
to the farms. but into other employment. 

Hon. Mr. Epwarps: They get into the country under the plea of going on 
the farms, and then leave the land the next year? 

Hon. Mr. ForKEe: We may as well face it; that is the idea. 

Mr. ArtHurs: Does that apply generally to these non-preferred countries? 

Hon. Mr. ForKe: Oh, yes. 

Mr. Lucas: What is the date of the first railway agreement? 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: September 1, 1925. 

The Witness: The Ist of September, 1925; it went into operation for the 
spring of 1926. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: I might suggest that Mr. Egan has a considerable 
amount of information to give to the committee, and some in rebuttal of state- 
ments which have been made and I think it would be well to get that information 
and then spend some time in questioning him on any matters in which the 
members are interested. 

Mr. Fansuer (Last Mountain): Does any of this information touch upon 
the railway agreement? 

The Witness: I do not know of anything I am covering now relating to 
the railway agreement. 
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By Mr. Fansher (Last Mountain) : 


Q. I would like to ask if you have had any instances brought to your 
attention in connection with the railway agreement not working out satisfactorily 
in any number of instances?—A. Yes, time after time. That is why they have 
been checked up. 

Q. I drew that from your remarks yesterday, but I was confused by your 
discussion this morning. In what respect has that not worked out? These 
men have not gone on the land or not been properly accounted for? Take that 
case in Calgary where there were five signed by one working in an office who 
had no intention to taking these people as they came out—A. That’is a very 
different thing altogether. 

Q. I have here a complaint that came to my notice, and I think it should 
be placed on the record for the information of the committee. It is a letter 
written to me in connection with a village where seven Czecho-Slovakians were 
put off at the station, supposed to go on farms, and no one in the vicinity was 
there to receive them. This is a letter addressed to myself from the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the village of Earl Grey, under date of May 1, 1928. These men 
were brought in in May, 1927, just a year ago, and I want to bring this to your 
attention because I have had several instances brought to my notice, but this is 
the only one with whom I have corresponded. (Reads): 


Earl Grey, Sask., May 5, 1928. 


“Mr: WR. PANSHER: VEE. 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Re Andrew Micklek Indigent Immigrant. 


Dear Str,—I am instructed by the village council to ask you to 
bring forcibly to the attention of the Minister of Immigration the posi- 
tion this small village has been forced into through the C.P.R. dumping 
the above-mentioned in the village in May, 1927, without any provision 
for his maintenance and his subsequent admission to the Qu’Appelle 
Sanatorium at the expense of the village. 

You will note by the copy of letter from the Commissioner of Immi- 
gration date April 2nd that he was accepted as an agricultural labourer 
and although he has been a year in the country he has not done one tap 
of farm work. You will also note by the affidavit of W. H. Wagner that 
there were seven men dumped here at the same time. They were all from 
Czechoslovakia, could not speak one word of English and were entirely 
without funds when they arrived. 

Wagner had lived in the Ukraine in early life and was the only man 
who could talk to them, hence their dependence on him. 

He says of the seven, one is working in Woodstock, Ont., as a machin- 
ist, two are in factories in Montreal, Miklek is in the Sanatorium and the 
other three may be at farm work, but the C.P.R. is still bringing them 
in as farm labourers. 

The Commissioner of Immigration was notified by A. B. Cook of 
the Sanatorium on February 15, with a view to having the man deported 
but apparently the Department is in no hurry so long as the village pays. 

In addition to the $350 which has been charged up to the village by 
the Sanatorium, we are supporting a Canadian and his family, the father 
being sick with diabetes. This makes the Village Aid and Relief bill 
since last November some $800 or four dollars for every man, woman 
and child in the village.” 
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Now this situation, as I understand it, and I have reports from these workers, 
is repeated in several localities, and the Railway evidently is not accepting any 
responsibility for such cases as this. These people cannot afford to pay $12 
per capita in one year for assistance. If it were a case of their own residents, 
that would be a different matter, but here is a case where the man was brought 
over; it is said that he had tubercular glands and was under the doctor’s treat- 
ment within a few days after his arrival. This case is a serious one and I wish 
to bring it before the Committee so as to give them some idea of what some 
communities have to contend with under this agreement. 

Q. I wish to ask Mr. Egan if this has been brought to his attention. I 
understand they are doing everything in their power since it was brought to 
their attention to rectify the matter—A. There is only one point in connec- 
tion with this communication that I would like to clear up, Mr. Fansher. But 
before doing that I think it is just as well if I may suggest this: that the 
railway agreement came into force not only because the railways were working 
towards that particular purpose but because of the desire to co-operate with 
the railways in their efforts to get immigrants. I remember so well my first 
experience and how nervous I was on the fioor of the House with my estimates 
and how unanimous every side of the House was and every group in the House 
was, that something ought to be done to co-operate with the railways for the 
bringing in of people for farm settlement. I know that my Minister discussed 
the thing with me on several occasions and I know the railways were working 
towards it and I am satisfied that when I received my instructions from my 
Minister, he was convinced that the spirit of the purpose which seemed to 
animate the House in discussing my estimates, as to the desirability of a co- 
operation of this kind, would be carried out. I have no doubt that the rail- 
ways met with a great deal of difiiculty by this everlasting sub-agent in the 
back country district over there, just the same as this difficulty you speak of 
in Edmonton. I have no doubt at all, I am convinced that the operation of 
the railway agreement in the first instance, giving them power of selection, was 
a mistake; but like every experiment, on finding the mistake we have checked 
it. I think from a business point of view that the railway agreement was a 
wonderful proposition. But I think the railways as business men were foolish 
from the business point of view; because if they had grasped that opportunity 
for real farm labour placing, or bringing farmers for settlement, and confined 
it to the four or five or six thousand they would have had by now a working 
proposition that would have meant real wealth of farm help required in the 
country, and in a bigger way; but they did make the mistake of listening to 
the call of a great many of these affidavits on this side, which to them appeared 
assured employment. Now after having gone through that experience in the 
first year, we had that promised last year that they would guard that and we 
continued the agreement as it was, with some little alterations such as you 
will find in your book, and this year the Minister took the stand that the 
railway agreement was still a useful proposition, but it would have to be 
checked up by the officials of this Department in respect to the men that were 
coming in. It may be that even this year, although the numbers are con- 
siderably less from the Continent, we may have some difficulty of that kind, 
but we are really tending towards something which means a co-operation 
towards the fulfilling of the requirements. That, I am convinced of, and that 
was the purpose of the railway agreement. I think it was a good intention, 
and if it had been held in bounds along, to my mind, business lines, it would 
have been a better proposition to-day both for Canada and for the interested 
transportation companies placing people along their lines. I may have gone 
too far afield in giving this practical and policy proposition; I am afraid I 
have stepped too far, but I wanted to make it clear from the beginning to the 


end what its purpose was. 
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By Mr. Carmichael: 
Q. Is this the third year?—A. Yes, this is the third year. 


By Mr. Fansher: 


Q. I appreciate very much Mr, Egan’s remarks but the point I wanted to 
raise here was that the railways, as I understood it, were being held responsible 
for the people that they brought out, and evidently they are evading their 
responsibility in this particular instance, which is duplicated all over the 
different communities in my constituency, at least——A. The responsibility which 
they have undertaken is the placement of these men as farm labourers. That, 
you heard, they are prepared to undertake here. I am not going to try to dis- 
cuss in any way the responsibility of assuming local charges because one could 
easily balance the ledger by telling of the two hundred that had been well 
settled in one district. 

Q. I was not confining it to a specific charge. I was making the general 
statement and using this letter to back it up.—-A. Your local authorities out 
there, in their letter, have suggested in connection with the moving of these 
men—you were good enough to let me see those papers—that we were in no 
hurry. 


Mr. Brown: Mr. Chairman, may I make a suggestion? We have had it 
indicated to us by Mr. Stewart—and Mr. Egan indicated it himself—that they 
had an immense amount of information to give us in a general way concerning 
the workings of the department. He has started on two or three occasions to 
give us that information and each time he has been side-tracked and led away 
on to subjects introduced by different members. Now until Mr. Egan presents 
that clear statement of the affairs of his department and what they have been 
doing I suggest that the members of the Committee observe a self-denying 
ordinance—I know it will be hard for some members to do that—and refuse to 
interrupt until Mr. Egan has had a chance to make a general statement of the 
affairs of his department, that we are so anxious to hear. 

The CHatrMan: IJ think the suggestion of Mr. Brown is very good. 


The Witness: For the information of Mr. Fansher—and I know he will be 
good enough to hand it on to the secretary-treasurer of the village of Earl Grey 
—they state that the department is no hurry to deport the man referred to so 
long as the village pays. That is again an uncharitable interpretation of the 
fact. My officer tells me that this is really ridiculous, that we delayed deporta- 
tion. In such cases we deport as quickly as possible. In the present case the 
man cannot be moved, that is the reason. We ordered his deportation and we are 
prepared to deport him, but if you cannot move him that is the end of it. 


Mr. Chairman, I purpose now submitting to you first some data for your 
own observation in coming to your conclusions in connection with nominations 
and assisted passages as dealt with by the department. I have presumed in 
one or two cases to give a little more detail than the actual subject that I am 
covering. 


TRANSPORTATION AND EMPIRE SETTLEMENT 


The cost of transportation is one of the biggest factors affecting 
immigration from the British Isles and Europe. Before the war a third 
class passage from a port in the British Isles to a port in Canada cost 
approximately $32; from continental ports, $33. To-day the cost is 
ee oennae the British Isles and from the nearest continental port, 
$112.50. 

Before the war a settler, his wife and three children under twelve 
years of age could move from a port in the British Isles to Halifax, St. 
John, or Quebec for $112 and to Winnipeg for $160. To-day the cost 
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for the same journey (if unaided under any government scheme) to 
ocean ports is $306 and to Winnipeg $381. If the family came from 
Europe the pre-war cost was $115 to Atlantic ports or $163 to Winnipeg. 
Present costs are $450 to $525 respectively. 

Such increases present a serious barrier to both British and European 
settlers. To many excellent families, through no fault of their own, 
such prices are absolutely prohibitive. Others, in moderate circumstances, 
are able to pay the transportation rates, but after doing so they have 
little left for settlement in Canada. Families well able to pay present 
costs of ocean transportation are not inclined to move in any large 
numbers. 


Pursuant to the Empire Settlement Act of Great Britain passed in 1922, an 
Assisted Passage Agreement was negotiated between the British Government and 
the Dominion Government. The first Empire Settlement Agreements provided 
for loans, in whole or in part, to farmers, farm labourers and household workers. 
Under the present Agreement, loans in whole or in part are still made to families. 


There are no loans to single farm labourers who receive the reduced rate. 


Where considered necessary and advisable, however, loans to be shared 
equally by the British Government and the Dominion Government, may still be 
made to 

(a) families, but not exceeding the reduced rate. 

(b) household workers, but only to the amount of the difference between 
the minimum ocean rate and the migrant’s contribution to the ultimate 
destination, provided that the loan shall not exceed £6. This means that 
a migrant who pays an ocean fare of only £2 to Halifax, does not receive 
a loan, but a migrant destined to Vancouver may receive a loan not 
exceeding £6. 


Loans are free of interest and are repayable by instalments as determined in 
the circumstances of each ease. 


The Assisted Passage Agreement is applicable from the 1st of January, 
1927, until the 31st of December, 1928. AJ] migrants are approved both by a 
representative of the Department of Immigration and by a representative of the 
Oversea Settlement Committee. 


Assistance is given towards the cost of passages to persons, male and female, 
provided that they are— 

(a) accompanied overseas in the case of married men by their wives and 
children, and in the case of widowers or widows by their children; 

(b) have been nominated by the Dominion Government or its Agents, or 
by British subjects resident in Canada; 

(c) have been nominated by any Provincial Government in Canada or its 
Agents, or by any organization approved for this purpose; 

(d) are migrating to settle upon the land or are women approved as house- 
hold workers; 

(e) have been otherwise approved as suitable settlers; 


provided that in exceptional cases where the Secretary of State and the 
Dominion Government consider it advisable, arrangements may be made for 
married men to proceed under this Agreement in advance of their wives and/or 
children, and for widowers and widows to proceed in advance of their children. 


Adults.—Assistance towards the cost of transportation of adults takes the 
form of a free grant of a proportion of the cost of the lowest third class rate 
from the port of embarkation in the United Kingdom to the railway destination 
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in Canada, so that the rate chargeable to the migrant is based upon the follow- 
ing schedule to the centres mentioned :— 


Destination Amount Regular Fare = 


Hahfax: St. John andi@uebecia. sce ene ne 2-- 18 15 - 
Montreal, via Quebec, St. John or Halifax...... Be oS 19 15 5 |(via Quebec) 
‘ 20 15 — |(via St. John) 
. or Halifax 
Toronto, via Quebec, St. John or Halifax...... 310 ~ 2117 1 |(via Quebec) 
22 7 11 |(via St. John, Halifax) 
Wamnipe gore ar tie er rata ee eee 410 - DEVO eo 
| 24 14 2 |(Regina) 
Regina, Moose Jaw or Saskatoon................ 5 - - 24 15 10 |(Moose Jaw) 
{25 1 8 |(Saskatoon) 
Galpanyfor' Hdniontont.sieen ace eee 510 - 25 14 2 
WANCOUVED sii hie her a he coy ee ae 8 - - Pas yene( Avett) 


(The reduced rate is given only to adults within the meaning of the Agree- 
ment, i.e., those over 17 years of age who are coming to Canada to work on the 
land or to engage in household work.) 


Explanation of the £2 Rate. 


The Dominion Government gives a cash contribution of.................... oF10: 6 
The Steamship Companies give a;rebate of. .o5.42)o2.0 heavier ee 400 
710 0 

British Government equation: |) 52052 vs 6128 cee ee eee ©1070 
PONG CQUATION hos. 0s. cS. whys «oie tocie eae sei eet ek Re iad £57115), 0.0 


In addition to the cash contribution of £3.10. the Dominion Government 
also contributes settlement service of an estimated average of £6.0.0 per 
migrant on account of aftercare. 


Example No. 1—Reduced fare for migrant going to Halifax. 


Halifax—rerularoceanifare. os ov Se Ae ae. Sete 7 Bee £18 15) 40 
Joint. equation as shown above. iit. 1.) Geis ses. eas ae LS 0 
British cash payment as equation for after-care............... 1 5; 20 1615 0 


& won0 sO 


Example No. 2—Reduced fare for migrant going to Winnipeg. 


Regular faregto. Winnipeg ssid. Ase aces ee ae ee Util eee ace Boe BOS 

Joint equation as SPOWMADOVG. 9 )k ate ee ee a 150) 30 

British cash payment as equation for after-care............... 49 2 19,49 <2 
oS a 0 


In other words, the British Government equates by a cash payment the 
rebate of £4.10. by the Steamship Companies, the cash payment of £3.10. by 
the Department and aftercare service by the Department on an estimated 
average of £6 per migrant. 


The reduced rate increased the number of Empire Settlement migrants from 
8,408 in 1925-26, to 20,247 in 1926-27. 


Orrawa, March 19, 1928. 
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Assisted Passage in accordance with the terms set out above may be granted 
(inter alia) to approved migrants who have been nominated for this privilege 
by the Dominion Government or its Agents, or by British subjects resident in 
Canada. 

Nominations are of three kinds:— 

Personal or Direct, 
Descriptive, 
Bulk. 


A personal or direct nomination is that which a British subject resident 
in Canada makes for a known British subject resident in the British Isles, by 
name. Residents of Irish Free State territory are not in general eligible for 
assisted passages because the Irish Free State is not a party to the Agreement. 

A descriptive nomination is that which a British subject resident in Canada 
makes for a British subject resident in the British Isles, exclusive of the Free 
State, giving only a description of the help he requires and not naming any 
particular person. 

Bulk nomination is the system under which assisted passages are granted 
to certain migrants approved by Departmental Agents in the British Isles, 
exclusive of the Irish Free State. 

The following classes of prospective migrants may be nominated :— 

(a) Families who will engage in farming or work on the land. 

(b) Single men to be employed as farm labourers. 

(c) Household workers to be employed in domestic service. 


From the above it will be observed that “direct” and “ descriptive ” 
nominations may broadly be classified as “ Nominations Arising in Canada,” 
and Bulk Nomination ‘“ Nominations Arising Overseas.” 

Hereunder is ‘a brief resumé of the procedure now in use by the Department 
for dealing with nominations under these headings. 


NOMINATIONS ARISING IN CANADA 


Special forms for the use of nominators are available on application to all 
Dominion Government Immigration and Land Settlement Officials, many repre- 
sentatives of Provincial Governments, all chartered banks in Canada and the 
representatives throughout the country of the two railroad systems. Copies of 
the forms in use are attached. 

Publicity is being given to the Scheme through advertising in the Public 
Press and through the active efforts of the Field Staff of the Department by 
personal contact. In addition the co-operation. of the Transportation Companies, 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, the Salvation Army, the Church of England, the 
United Church of Canada, the Eastern Townships Emigration Society and other 
organizations has been secured. Attached is a copy of Departmental announce- 
ment apearing in the Press, and a copy of an official leaflet issued by the 
Department and distributed widely throughout the Dominion. 

The procedure in dealing with the individual cases is as follows:— 

The nominator, frequently with the assistance of the Departmental staff, 
completes and signs the form. The settlement arrangements proposed are 
immediately investigated, if not already known, by the Land Settlement Branch 
of the Department, and the form is forwarded with the recommendation of 
the District Superintendent to the Head Office at Ottawa. On receipt here 
the nomination is perused by an experienced Official, approval or otherwise is 
given, and if the former the nomination is endorsed and despatched overseas 
on the day of its receipt at Head Office. 
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The necessity for investigation in these cases may not at once be apparent. 
The Scheme, however, is made possible only by the contributions of public 
funds from the Treasuries of Canada and Great Britain. Upon the Department, 
therefore, rests the responsibility to the taxpayers of both countries to insure 
that the Scheme is not abused and that only those properly entitled under the 
Agreement are accorded its privileges. 


“Nominations Arising Overseas” (Bulk) 


Under this heading the Department deals with all cases of prospective 
migrants who intend to engage at farm or domestic employment, who have not 
been nominated from Canada, but for whom it has reasonable assurance of 
immediate placement on arrival at adequate wages. 

For the current season the Department is permitting virtually an open door 
to all British migrants coming under these classes. 

The Department has conducted a survey through its Land Settlement 
Branch to determine the absorption power of the community for the types of 
worker covered by the Agreement, resulting in a notification to its Overseas 
Agents that it will assume responsibility for the placement of all single experi- 
enced farm labourers that can be recruited through Departmental media. It has 
in addition assumed responsibility for the placement at farm work by its 
Land Settlement Branch of 150 married couples without children. 

The placement of married couples with children presents difficulties largely 
on account of the housing shortage and inability of the average farmer to pay 
wages sufficient to board and clothe a family. For families nominated by 
Departmental Agents, therefore, the procedure is to send forward full par- 
ticulars to Canada and to secure promise of definite placement before sailing. 

In addition to the sources of recruitment residing in the Department itself 
through its regular representatives in Great Britain, the Overseas Offices of 
the Railway Companies, the Hudson’s Bay Company and other organizations 
co-operate actively in Bulk Nomination. 

During the winter various organizations notified the Department through 
its Land Settlement Branch of their ability to place at farm employment families 
and single men as under:— 

Families Single Men 


Canadian National, Railways. foot os. 4) 200 4,500 
Canadian © delice allWave, (co eee ee ate 3,500 
Hudshis Baye ict te ne ee 1,350 
YM COAa(United<@hurch) eee. co 300 
Church or tnclende sc Ye ee ee ae 150 


This number has been increased since this memorandum was prepared by 
another 150. 


(Reading): 


Salvation Army, 200. 


To insure against overlapping and possible saturation of the market at any 
paticular point, the Land Settlement Branch conducted a survey throughout 
the country resulting in Departmental approval for recruitment through the 
Organizations named up to the full extent of their various requests. 

In addition to the above the Department, by special arrangement with the 
Province of Ontario, permits the movement to that Province under Bulk 
Nomination of as many farm labourers and families as can adequately be. 
absorbed under Provincial auspices. 


Orrawa, March 17th, 1928. 
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NOMINATE BRITISH SETTLERS FOR ASSISTED PASSAGES 


CanapaA Wants More BritisH AGRICULTURAL FAMILIES, FARM WoRKERS AND 
Hovusrt WoRKERS 


Take advantage of your privileges as a British subject to nominate and 
thus help other British subjects from the United Kingdom who desire to come 
to Canada. 

The Empire Settlement Passage Agreement offers the following rates to 
persons over seventeen :— 


(io Mdahitax, St.: John -.'or To Regina, Moose Jaw or 
mene 4 fs? gee” OO Darkmavone ns, een co One O 
Montreal. 231: Pee. Oi. 0 Calgary or , 
Toronto. . eee ricotaecie Uh...) LT iaknalavan ef qyat Meme aiec Conlcsiayweunteseas ef (ve: 8 
WimnpeC eo te. A IY: 0 Meancouver. tyes) 8.0) 10 


Children under seventeen years of the approved classes receive free passage 


How to NoMINATE 


Secure the nomination form from your bank manager, any Immigration or 
Land Settlement official, any Provincial District Agricultural representative 
or a representative of a transportation company. (There are certain forms 
for families, farm workers and house workers). Fill in the nomination form 
and send it to your nearest Land Settlement office (See address below). Nom- 
ination may be made by name or by description. 

The District Superintendents of the Land Settlement Branch are located 
at St. John, N.B.; Sherbrooke, P.Q.; Toronto, Ont.; Winnipeg, Man.; Regina, 
Saskatoon and Prince Albert, Sask.; Calgary and Edmonton, Alta.; Vancouver 
and Vernon, B.C. 


DEPARTMENT OF IMMIGRATION AND COLONIZATION, OTTAWA 


N.B.—If interested in nomination, please keep this advertisement for future 
reference. 
1928 
1), tile Noss e583 
domains Wile INO. ap. 8T 5... 


DEPARTMENT OF IMMIGRATION AND COLONIZATION, CANADA 


NoMINATION OF A British FAMILY UNDER EMPIRE SETTLEMENT 
AGREEMENT 


Norn:—This form may be used by any British subject resident in Can- 
ada. Three copies must be completed and sent to the District Superintendent, 
Land Settlement Branch, Department of Immigration and Colonization, at 
any of the following addresses. Address the nearest office: 


Maritime Provinces: St. John, N.B. 

*Quebec: Sherbrooke, P.Q. 

Ontario: Toronto, 32 Adelaide St., E. 

Manitoba: Winnipeg, Commercial Bldg. 

Saskatchewan: Regina, Veteran Bldg.; Saskatoon, Connaught Bldg.;. 
Prince Albert, Harphill Bldg. 

Alberta: Edmonton, Blowey-Henry Blk.; Calgary, Southam Bldg. 

British Columbia: Vancouver, Winch Bldg.; Vernon, Megaw Bldg. 


* Nominations arising in the Eastern Townships of Quebec may also be sent to the Eastern 
Townships Immigration Society at Sherbrooke. 
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(1) I, the undersigned British subject, do hereby nominate:— 


Names of Adult Persons Age Usual Occupation Names of Children Age 
(17 years or over) 
Address of Migrants in British Isles... 22.0.2.) °.. 5-0 ee oe ee 

(Give full Post Office and Street Address) 

Occupation of Nominatotinsssmentt ew pee oe 4 ee oe 
Post, Office: Address. in, tulle: oc. . Gay 2,0, eyes cece = ee ek 
Relationship’ of . Miprants* to” Nomiindtor. 02! Aoi sea eee 
If not related or acquainted with migrants, give name and address of per- 
son recommending family as suitable for farm work.................... 


Cee 0 ce wc a oe ele 0 0: oes .8 © 6.8.6 ss pee 0 8 wie) oe ole © jee me eee a) me) 8.0! 6))e) 60s) ee) =) ie) elie Cees) Se 


I agree to become jointly responsible for the repayment of any pas- 
sage loan given to the persons I have nominated and hereby guarantee 
that provision will be made for their maintenance and housing in addition 
to employment. 

Signature of Nominator. 
Offer of Employment 


(2) Is. employer’ .wrarried‘ or ‘single Or 72 774 09 Te ee en 2 

If married state whether wife is living and number and ages of children at home) 

(3) Describe farm holding. Owner or renter?........ Size! of “farms 4. eee 

Area under cullivavion. 9. one: Class of farming...) 7. > 22 eeee 

Tavestock carried... 2. ec. cs eee oo es eee. ee 

(4) Housing accommodation. Is separate house provided for help?.......... 

lf so;“state* number of rooms:. =. : 2. : Furnished or unfurnished’. : 25 4¢. 

Will migrants live in same house with employer?.*.......292-5.. 2 

If so, state’ numberof rooms. ©. 21). Furnished or unfurnished?........ 

(5) What farming experience (if any) must the migrants have?............ 

(State “ydagines “neapinadl ‘to ale eae "horas Spice eaned of ‘stock Gee) cee iaeneuieel oa ae 

er 

(6) Period of engagement...... Wages. per annum....at the rate of... ait 
(Must be on yearly basis) 

Dees: offer include garden; :milk andiduel?ia jet]. .dage9o. dmesg ee eee 

(7) State earliest date’help wanted ai) 220057. . .2o 09a. See ae 

Latest’ date help will be acceptedd ..9-iA3.. 92. :ees cece) eee ee 

Employer’s Endorsement 
I, the undersigned British subject, resident in Canada for...... years 


certify the above answers to be correct. I agree to provide employment on 
a yearly basis, pay wages offered, furnish accommodation as above stated 
and guarantee such conditions as will enable the persons concerned to make 
their way. 

Signature 

Provilites. conse. cattivalow. cide 


[Mr. W. J. Egan.] 
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(A) REPORT OF DOMINION OR PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENT OFFICIAL:— 
_.. I consider the settlement arrangements 


I ) 


ba Misi sete SD Ob ba Sb ae SKA KHNK BKC o TET KC BDEH ET TSF CHAT EHO Meee B Oe Bee ee eT Oo eR 


aCavetelsteta eiisticl ure a ea) a © « « 0 eee 0 0 8 0 0 0 6 © 6 «© 6 sie Giles 0 6 0 6 6 eo 6 0 6 6 6 8 ae 8 


(If unsatisfactory give reasons. If insufficient space attach Report) 


DT inch a ROLITIN). 10 Hank, Signature. gopevtt lies. sabi. BOTA | us aye» 
Dr oo ecu arte be ge crs se no Oe ee See os 
fe) MTreconinenmyt nig MEMINATION] DE) oo. oye stiGidase- gewdlinbl casio 48) 

(Accepted or not accepted) 
IDISErICE POCA S Le. 3 MOC et WOON a hp oi engine. I, NOLES LT) 
Dist. Supt. Land Settlement Branch. 

MeN alt  tesya: siagen' concur 
(Do not) 

er ee eas SC ee BIR, LG A TATA ES BES 


Superintendent, Land Settlement Branch 
(p) Director of European Emigration: 
Approved and referred for necessary action. 


“uunara. (2h Ue ek Ee ae ee en nen OPE 
(Date) Commissioner of Colonization. 
DsOui Filer Nolxt tops 
Tenia Pikeo Now seed t 
1928 
DEPARTMENT OF IMMIGRATION AND COLONIZATION 
CANADA 


NoMINATION FOR BRITISH SINGLE Farm HELP UNDER EMPIRE 
SETTLEMENT AGREEMENT 


Nore:—tThis form may be used by any British subject resident in Canada. 
Three copies must be completed and sent to the District Superintendent, Land 
Settlement Branch Department of Immigration and Colonization, at any of the 
following addresses. (Address nearest office.) (See note on reverse side.) 

Maritime Provinces: St. John, N.B. 

Quebec: Sherbrooke, P.Q. 

Ontario: Toronto, Ont., 32 Adelaide St. E. 

Manitoba: Winnipeg, Man., Commercial. Bldg. 

Saskatchewan: Regina, Sask., Veteran Bldg.; Saskatoon, Sask., Connaught 

Bldg.; Prince Albert, Sask., Harphill Bldg. 
Alberta: Calgary, Alta., Southam Bldg.; Edmonton, Alta., Blowey-Henry 
Blk. 
British Columbia: Vancouver, B.C., Winch Bldg.; Vernon, B.C., Megaw 
Bldg. 

Nominations arising in the Eastern Townships of the Province of Quebee 
may also be sent to the Eastern Townships Immigration Society, Sherbrooke, 
Pe: 

PR Memmie Gi, MIOTANE. «2... 2. eed ee ee NOC esc O\CCuMACTOM.. .. ac ee 
(2) Address in British Isles 


sire) duliiaitan ie) ajo) (e) (e)//e).0/ Je) s).ej1e)(=\:sy(eiiate) e660) « 0s 0; 0 (00 © 0 © 6 6 6 6 0 6 0 © © 


(3) Relationship to Employer «os pug a epoke dec teeta das ard ld fgg 


(State whether relative or personal acquaintance. If not personally known, give name and address 
of person who recommended migrant) 


Pe EEene nee musi be mMeTANE NAVEL mee vege anerinfe ss cine sees et ees 
(State whether required to milk, handle horses, take care of stock and use agricultural machinery) 


{5) State earliest date migrant. wanted..... Latest. date -migrant -accepted 
[Mr. W. J. Egan.] 
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(6) Has migrant ever resided in Canada before?............ If so, state period 

of residence, date of departure and reason for leaving Canada............ 

(7) Describe your farm holding. Owner or Renter.......... How long engaged 

in farming ow), Ase Housing “actommodations:s}e ni... Sir ae 

Area under cultivation.......... Class OF feigning haere ee Live stock 

CATTIOC,. «0. ccdecend sate sarecehoss trace 100 MEM ae ene? geen eae na a cea it 

(8) Nearest Railway Station.............. Distance from farmiomigyo7, Fie 

(9) Period ‘of Hngagement: (7 32.) 77 Wages to be paid per annum $.......... 

(Must be on yearly basis) 

at the Tate OF @... oe. .e per month. (... 3605.50.46 33 oe rr 

(State whether offer includes board, lodging and laundry) 

(10) "Is migrant aware of tis @tier(..0.,... If so, is he willing to accept.....7. 

(11) I, the undersigned, a British subject resident in Canada for.............. 
years, certify the above answers to be correct. 

Date, Se Sk See re rg ere Signature. 7. 27275 Ris 5 es ee 

Post Office! 8-8: Gi toe ae + Se a aa le Province v2: ses er. ponerse 


Notre:—This form is prepared for the convience of farmers requiring immi- 
grant help and who may know of some person in the British Isles likely to suit. 
Those unacquainted in the British Isles may nominate by description and every 
effort will be made to secure the help required. In descriptive nominations the 
religious faith of the nominator may be stated if it is desired to secure a migrant 
of the same faith. Those making descriptive nominations will not answer ques- 
tions d 22) 73, 6) and! 10. 


(A) REPORT OF DOMINION OR PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENT 


OFFICIAL 
I consider .the, settlement. arrangements, anes. .< acs 4.). . -agodoch bo ee eee 
(Satisfactory or unsatisfactory) 
If. unsatistactory,..@1Ve .TEASODS. 2.22 omnia. bc ae a ates ON ee 
(If space insufficient, attach report) 
Plgie tune! hte ete REE eee 
Daten Soe ees, OS ee Ofte!) Ces a) ee ae 
(B).Irecommend:this nomination be. 23 of . ssyo.menef. catia -dpeeeeeee 
: : (Accepted or not accepted) 
DDISHIICB ict. ss eos vd aces ob eee ge eee 
(Dist. Supt. Land Settlement Branch) 
JO Fe ViChe sate Si Are GRRE. NG ol toa elias, 
(C) I concur 
(do not) 
Date varbies ews. ban oes oath ThA eg es 


Superintendent, Land Settlement Branch 


(D) Director oF EUROPEAN EMIGRATION 
APPROVED AND REFERRED FOR NECESSARY ACTION, 


(Date) Commissioner of Colonization. 
(Mr. W. J. Egan.] 
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1928 
DEO le INO. ice 2k 
MTMINeBHMeM INOW aes ce oe 
DEPARTMENT OF IMMIGRATION AND COLONIZATION 
CANADA 


NoMINATION OF A BritisH HouspHoLD WoRKER UNDER EMPIRE SETTLEMENT ACT 

Note:—This form may be used by any British subject resident in Canada. 
It is for the convenience of those requiring household help who may know of 
someone in the British Isles likely to be suitable. Those unacquainted in the 
British Isles, may nominate by description, using this form, but will not answer 
questions 1 to 5 on this side of the form. In descriptive nominations, the 
religious faith of the nominator may be stated if it is desired to secure a 
migrant of the same faith. In the Provinces east of Manitoba two copies 
must be completed and sent to the Department of Immigration and Colonization, 
Ottawa. In the Western Provinces three copies must be completed and sent 
to the District Superintendent, Land Settlement Branch, Department of Immi- 
ee and Colonization, at any of the following addresses. Address nearest 
office. 

Manitoba: Winnipeg, Man., Commercial Bldg. 

British Columbia: Vancouver, B.C., Winch Bldg.; Vernon, B.C., Megaw 
Bldg. 

Saskatchewan: Regina, Sask., Veteran Bldg.; Saskatoon, Sask., Connaught 
Bldg.; Prince Albert, Sask., Harphill Bldg. 
a Alberta: Edmonton, Alta., Blowey-Henry Block; Calgary, Alta., Southam 

g. 

I, the undersigned, a British Subject, resident in Canada for...... years, 
do hereby nominate: 


mencmicia Wisrants <i0tlne, Danes. aun. igtei ae poce Wistel @cetpation......-. 
D AGliveee Tin TET iglaved kS]iGs5 as ea neal aap lial ie Elta hearse eee Rea Solel 


neonate) alike) iil oiial is) sile\\s/ aii (e\ie\\e! (s/he) e169) 6) j 6) /eie).0) «| ej.a, 0\/e\ ©: © «ae ees « ose seis. 6 s,6 «0 ee oe eee eee tle 


en eae essa ©) miei (e) jaye) 6) {e =) 's) eee. 0 a ale @¢ 0-6 0 ee © 6 6 0 «is Dew eee cs cae e se ee once eh eee ete 


: (will or will not) 
migrant for the repayment to Government of any passage loan the migrant may 
require. 


Penn eee ek eiere = elmieie iste = © ais ee,  -  ~ © 8@ @eeceeeececenes eencasseecceeceeusneewvoce 


ene eames ees) ele volim ea) ter wile) fie) a) ie) faliej i) fs LS) 6 8) 6 @ ©)» 8 6 0s 0 0 0 ele elaine oe ec wee 8 eb 6 0 0 ete 


(Post Office Address) (Date) 


PARTICULARS OF EMPLOYER AND SITUATION OFFERED 


(To be completed by Employer) 


Mr. W. J. Egan. 
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3. Give below particulars of persons living with you:— 


Adults (over 17) Relationship Children (under 17) 
(Numbers only) 


SAE GL AO ee Boys 

sure © ao said | eid Girls 
#. What will ‘bé"the *Misrant's” duties..." ee pee ee ee oe 
Phe OUND MES AO A a ee ee Will you take a girl without 
éxperienceé “in: ‘houséwark/ 377d. 2 ek Se ce ee) ee, ee 
5t: Period. of Hngagementish.. astiwitiol. Wages offered per month.............. 
6. Do you usually employ household help?....State number usually employed 

Dy. £ YOU pice 6 a ig! Sere eee ere et atte ek are 

7. State earliest date help wanted...... Latest date help will be accepted....... 
I, the undersigned, a British Subject, resident in Canada for...... years, 


certify the above answers to be correct. I agree to employ the migrant on the 
terms stated and to provide proper home conditions. 


ee eile: lo © ie «6 e mre tee eiecsiiele: e:'0 ese, ee elem pit, sk. strane! a) 8) 6 oie) m (0) @)'e\ele (= 61a) 619) ae (« eie: allel oi aiie ts enone 


o's 2 © 8 pp 0 68 02 9 8 8 6 8 8 6 6 6 66 08 88 se ee FO b 0 be 60) © 0:0 © (0's (0) 0) «1 6 © (90 = |p|») «mal ee eee 


(Occupation of Employer) 


(a) Report of Dominion or Provincial Government, Official: — 
L consider ‘the ‘settlement “arrangements................0s-+.--- 


eu 8 oe wee 8 © © a 6 ses ev alco, @ 0 je..6 8 © a © ee.) 0.) ole 6) se) ere) .e) ee «1 \a.\0)/ 0) allie) ee: \e/a/)e): a) (wi) tp) ui miele lait eliaent aed 


(If unsatisfactory give reasons. If insufficient space attach report) 


IPIRCe eo ae ne 
Date. cis oe Oe ae 


Office 


eee © 6 0 © 0 8 6 6 0 6 ©. 6 6 © (ec we «a ee enn 


oe eo we ee ea Seles ws e ce ofe\e ee leie a igo « «ins icin oie 


© a) © © 0 = 6 e 6 © 0 = © 60 0s ee va) 6 a) elm eee 


eat ea he Ory ee ee i sy A Oe ee 


(Superintendent, Land Settlement Branch) 


(d) Director of European Emigration:— 
aus Approved and referred for necessary action. 
ORE REN | 


O08 eee) ee ee) 86 @ 0 0 © sie a 6 ie Se 


(Date) (Commissioner of Colonization) 


NW dies] 
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DEPARTMENT OF IMMIGRATION AND COLONIZATION CANADA 
ASSISTED PASSAGES 


FOR 
BRITISH SUBJECTS 
1928 
RATES 
To:— 
Halifax, ee RE ee ere eo 0 
Montreal.. .. .. eee eee St LO. 
ise ee es ss ee OL LO 
Winnipeg. . e, ew eROORIC). (det eied . StS 1D 
Regina, Moose Jaw, “Saskatoon. . PO an te. eadeieat Goer 
Calgary or Edmonton. . POO Ot) To edooucaadeeodO 
Vanieouverss0?:. 1 oie Diaiteahiitai, ARR Ada ee T SSO 
Issued by 


THE DEPARTMENT OF IMMIGRATION AND COLONIZATION 


peed OTTAWA 
(1) Nominations 


Any British Subject resident in Canada may nominate any British Subject 
in the British Isles, excepting one resident in the Irish Hee State which is not 
a party to the Agreement. 


(2) How to Nominate 


Nomination forms may be secured from Dominion Immigration and Land 
Settlement Officers and from Bank Managers. Nomination may be made by 
name or if the nominator has no suitable person in mind, by description using 
the regular form but omitting name and similar personal details. 


(3) Passage Rates 

Rates payable by adult migrants are set out on the cover of this pamphlet. 
The rates quoted are for Third Class Transportation from any Port in Great 
Britain to the Centres mentioned in the Schedule. Adult migrants are required 
to pay rail fares from such centres to ultimate destinations. An adult is a 
person 17 years of age or over. 


(4) Passage Assistance is available to the following:— 

(a) Families who will engage in farming or work on the land. Passage 
assistance takes the form of a free grant of part of the transportation 
cost for adults and free passage for children under seventeen. When 
necessary and advisable, the amount payable by the adult may be 
advanced in whole or in part as a loan, to be repaid in instalments 
after arrival in Canada. 

(b) Single Men to be employed as farm labourers. Assistance takes the 
form of a free grant of part of the cost of transportation. No passage 
loans are available to single men. 

(c) Household Workers to be employed in domestic service. Assistance 
takes the form of a free grant of part of the transportation cost. Every 
Household Worker must pay £2 towards cost of her passage, but if 
necessary and advisable, a loan of the balance of the fare may be 
made, provided that in no case the total loan exceeds £6. 


(5) Repayment of Loans 
Nominators of families or household workers who receive passage loans are 
jointly responsible with migrants for repayment of loans. Loans to House- 
[Mr. W. J. Egan.] 
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hold Workers are repayable in monthly instalments of $5.00 beginning one 
month after arrival. Loans to Families are repayable in quarterly instalments 
beginning three months after arrival and must be completed in one year after 
first payment is due. 

For INFORMATION AND ADVICE 


ABP) LO 


THe DEPARTMENT OF IMMIGRATION AND COLONIZATION, OTTAWA 


Any Dominion Immigration Official—Any District Superintendent or Field 
Supervisor, Land Settlement Branch 


Land Settlement Branch Offices: — 

Maritime Provinces: St. John, N.B. 

Quebec: Sherbrooke, P.Q. 

Ontario: Toronto, 32 Adelaide street, E. 

Manitoba: Winnipeg, Commercial Bldg. 

Saskatchewan: Regina, Veteran Bldg.; Saskatoon, Connaught Bldg.; Prince 
Albert, Harphill Bldg. 

Alberta: Edmonton, Blowey-Henry Block; Calgary, Southam Bldg. 

British Columbia: Vancouver, Winch Bldg.; Vernon, Megaw Bldg. 


I have really prepared this memorandum more for the observation of the 
members when reading over the minutes of the meeting. I have here memo- 
randa in connection with the procedure in Canada. Shall I read it all? 


Agreed to. 
This is under date of November 11th, 1927, and reads as follows. (Read- 
ing): 
Copy/Fr. 
Orrawa, 11th November, 1927. 
Memorandum: 


PROCEDURE TO BE ADOPTED FOR THE MOVEMENT OF BRITISH IMMIGRANTS 
UNDER THE ASSISTED PASSAGE SCHEME IN 1928 


I. Procedure in Canada. 

1. Departmental placing—Instead of fixing Departmental quotas 
as last year, for experienced, partly experienced and inexperienced farm 
workers, the Department will assume responsibility for the placement of 
all the experienced farm workers and houseworkers that can be secured 
and of the inexperienced farm workers and houseworkers that may be 
nominated. 


2. Nominations—In view of the importance of this branch of the 
work, every effort will be made to increase nominations both personal 
and descriptive. The Department will give publicity to the scheme so 
that British subjects in Canada will be encouraged to nominate. 

Nominations will include agricultural families, single farm labourers 
and houseworkers. The Department will not insist on the person 
nominated having had any particular experience in the occupation they 
are to follow in Canada provided their general fitness in other directions 
is satisfactory. 

Nomination will include agricultural families, single farm labourers 
Division Immigration Commissioners at Winnipeg and Vancouver, from 
District Superintendents and Supervisors of the Land Settlement Branch, 
from chartered banks, from any official of the Colonization Depart- 
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ments of the C.N.R. and C.P.R., from any Immigration organization 
operating under the auspices of religious bodies and from certain Pro- 
vincial Government representatives who will be named later. 

In order to remove any cause for delay in handling these nomina- 
tions, the papers when completed should be forwarded to the nearest 
District Superintendent or Field Supervisor of the Land Settlement 
Branch or to any Provincial Government official who may be named later. 

Nomination of houseworkers destined to points west of Ontario should 
be sent to the nearest District Superintendent or Field Supervisor of the 
Land Settlement Branch and those destined to points east of the Mani- 
toba Boundary should be forwarded to the Supervisor, Women’s Branch 
of the Department at Ottawa. Nominations, whether for farm workers 
or houseworkers arising in the Eastern Townships of Quebec, may be 
sent either to the Land Settlement Branch or to the Eastern Townships 
Immigration Society, Sherbrooke, Que. 

Nomination papers will be examined immediately and if approved 
will be forwarded by first mail to the Director of Emigration for Canada 
in London. All those interested in promoting immigration are invited 
to co-operate in encouraging employers in Canada to complete nomina- 
tion papers if they wish to secure British farm workers or houseworkers, 
experienced or inexperienced. 

The Department urges the widespread development of the nomina- 
tion system with its offer of satisfactory placement and yearly employ- 
ment, in preference to bulk nomination which experience shows results 
in a small percentage of satisfactory settlement and in adverse criticism, 
both of which tend to impair immigration effort in the British Isles. 

3. Bulk Nomination.—In order to meet any demand for farm labour 
which may not be taken care of by Departmental placing and nomina- 
tions described above, immigration and colonization organizations in- 
cluding those operating under the auspices of religious bodies, are in- 
vited to place in the hands of any District Superintendent of the Land 
Settlement Branch, information as to the number of experienced or in- 
experienced farm workers they think they can place in that district. 
The District Superintendent if satisfied that the demand exists will wire 
the Department and authority will be immediately cabled to London 
for whatever movement is approved. In this way delays will be elimin- 
ated and group movements can be increased or reduced from month to 
month as the circumstances require. 

Sailings under bulk nomination will end on the 15th of May, unless 
it is shown there is a demand which is not then being met by Depart- 
mental placings and nominations.* 


4. Provincial Governments—The Department will continue to co- 
operate with any Province desirous of assisting in the selection overseas 
or in the placement in Canada of families, single men or houseworkers, 
experienced or inexperienced. 

5. The Department will continue to co-operate with all the Societies 
and organizations engaged in promoting juvenile immigration, including 
lads under seventeen, for farm placement. 

Il. Procedure in the British Isles. 


1. Efforts will be made in every legitimate way to increase the 
flow of British migrants under the Empire Settlement Scheme. All other 
interests are invited to co-operate in recruiting suitable persons. With 
the establishment of the Canadian medical inspection which will come 
into effect shortly after the New Year, the regulation calling for a 
Sailing Permit for unaccompanied women will be abolished. 


* Sailings under Bulk Nomination will continue until June 15th. 
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2. While co-operation in recruiting will be welcomed from every 
source, control of selection of all those receiving Empire Settlement 
assistance will be in the hands of the Department. The necessary addi- 
tions to the Departmental staff of interviewers will be made so that there 
will be no undue delay in conducting interviews. 


Wirness: I have here a letter written to our Director in connection with 
the same thing. Shall I read this, or will it be accepted as read? 


The CuatrmMan: Does the Committee accept it as read? 
Agreed to. 


Wirness: This is a letter to our Director, covering the details of this last 
memorandum which I have read, in connection with Empire Settlement. It will 
be printed in the record so that you gentlemen will have it before you when 
you come to consider your judgment. (Reading): 


Copy/FR. 
17th November, 1927. 


Dear Mr. Watker—You were advised by cable under date of the 
11th instant regarding Empire Settlement nominations for 1928. We have 
also received your cable asking for a definite limitation of numbers for 
bulk nomination. 


If you will refer to our cable of the above date you will notice that 
the Department is prepared to accept responsibility for the placement 
not of a limited number, but of all experienced farm workers and house- 
workers who can be secured and of such inexperienced migrants as may 
be nominated by residents of Canada. You will also notice by the above 
cable that the Department will allow bulk nomination* for sailings up 
to the 15th May next by Immigration and Colonization organizations 
who establish the demand and ability to place experienced or inexperi- 
enced farm workers. There is no bulk nomination for domestics. 


Direct and Descriptive Nominations-—Under this category you will 
receive nominations of married farm labourers and their families, single 
farm labourers and household workers. 


Under this heading the Department will determine whether the 
settlement arrangments are satisfactory and you will be advised to that 
effect. Last year, as you are aware, there were unnecessary delays both 
on this side and overseas by the Department and by other Immigration 
and Colonization organizations. It has, therefore, been decided that as 
soon as settlement arrangements have been determined and the nomina- 
tion is accepted by the Department, the form of nomination will be trans- 
mitted to you for completion. There will be no covering letter. The 
nomination will simply be by concise instructions which will be applicable 
to every case. It will be necessary for you to determine whether the 
nominee is a suitable migrant and is likely to accept and remain at farm 
employment. In the case of a direct nomination it will also be necessary 
for you to determine whether the nominee has the qualifications required 
by the nominator as set out in the nomination form. It will also be 
necessary to exercise great care in completing descriptive nominations, 
i.e., to select a person having the qualifications required by the nominator. 


Bulk Nomination.—You submitted a memorandum under date of the 
18th of August last in which you denounced the Railways’ Quota system 
and gave evidence in support of your statement that the quota system 
had been anything but satisfactory both with respect to quality and 
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quantity. It was, therefore, decided to discontinue the quota system 
en bloc as established last year. The procedure will now be as follows:— 


In order to meet any demand for farm labour which may not be 
taken care of by direct and descriptive nomination and other placement 
under the auspices of the Department, Immigration and Colonization 
organizations, including those operating under the auspices of religious 
bodies, have been invited to place in the hands of District Superinten- 
dents of the Land Settlement Branch information as to the number of 
experienced or inexperienced farm workers they think can be satisfactorily 
placed in each district. The District Superintendent, having regard to 
his knowledge of local requirements, will at once advise the Department 
and you will be instructed by cable. By this method delays will be 
eliminated and group movements can be increased or reduced from month 
to month as the circumstances require without interfering with general 
recruiting. 


Provincial Governments.—The Department will continue to co-operate 
with any Provincial Government, the officials of which desire to assist 
in selection or in placement of families, single men or houseworkers, 
experienced or inexperienced. 


Selection—You stated in your memorandum of the 18th August last 
that it was a mistake to substitute for trained officers of the Department _ 
traffic canvassers of the Canadian Railways. It has, therefore, been 
decided that the Oversea officials of the Department shall control selec- 
tion. A number of trained officials will sail about the middle of December 
and a second party will leave so that they may arrive at as early a date 
as possible in January, 1928, for the purpose of assisting in interviewing 
and selection until the 1st of April. 


Procedure.—The Information Form must be transmitted, as formerly, 
in duplicate to the Department. The result of the interview must be 
written on the back of the form. You have already been advised that we 
cannot accept stereotype endorsations such as the C.P.R. submitted in 
the case of the Salvation Army migrants from Hadleigh. This is regarded 
as worthless and a mere waste of time. The interview should show in 
brief form the industrial record, adaptability of the migrant and a state- 
ment of character as disclosed by the confidential reference. This pro- 
cedure is to be adopted in the case of families or farm labourers, experi- 
enced or inexperienced, who are interviewed or accepted by our officers. 
You will continue to send, as at present, the Information Form of all 
those interviewed and selected by agents of Provincial Governments, 
who should also be asked to endorse similar information on the back of 
the form. You will continue to use the prospect Form for household 
workers. 


Co-operation by Booking Agents—It will be left to the discretion of 
any of our regular Agents in the United Kingdom to accept the interview 
of a thoroughly reliable booking agent, but our agent will be held respons- 
ible for selection on the submission of a booking agent. This is not a 
new procedure because if you will refer to Circular No. 40 of the 4th 
September, 1925, you will notice that a similar latitude was given at that 
time. In determining whether the interview of a thoroughly reliable 
booking agent should be accepted our agent should be guided by:— 


(a) The particulars on the Information Form; 

(b) The source and character of the references; 

(c) The ability and reliability of the booking agent who submits 
the case; 


(d) The medical certificate. 
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You will notice it was set out that the booking agent could 
render valuable co-operation in determining character, physique, industry, 
adaptability and experience. Jt must be left, however, entirely to the 
judgment of our agent to determine whether or not any special submission 
by a thoroughly reliable booking agent should be accepted or whether a 
further interview should be made. An interview under such circumstances 
must be signed by the booking agent and endorsed by our agent, because 
a thorough record will be kept in the department of the result of all 
Empire Settlement work. You will be advised at an early date of the 
survey which has already been made of the nomination work of last year. 
Every Information Form must show the origin of the business. It is 
imperative that this information be shown, otherwise it will involve 
correspondence in every case between the department and your office. 

Yours very truly, 
J. Bruck WaLKER, Esq., 
Director of Emigration, 
The Canadian Building, 
Trafalgar Square, 
London, S8.W. 1, 
England. 


* Sailings under bulk nomination will continue until June 15th. 


Wirness: I have a memorandum here which I think will be interesting to 


the Committee even now. It is in regard to Administrative procedure. (Read- 


ing). 


Administrative Procedure 


The following is the procedure regarding applicants under the 3,000 
Family Scheme:— 
The form of application gives the names and addresses of at least 
two references. If the information on the application form indicates 
a good prospect the agent at once advises the applicant that the 
references are being taken up. Occasionally persons who are given 
as references do not reply and this necessitates considerable delay. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. You know better than the Committee whether it is important for us to 


know; it is more a matter of procedure than of policy. 


Hon. Mr. Epwarps: I think any one interested in the evidence will look 


this up and read it. 


Mr. Donnetuiy: Could you not have it filed, and printed in the record, then 


if we have any questions to ask, we will have it before us. 


Witness: I can do that. 

Mr. DonneELLY: I cannot follow you at all. 

Witness: Am I reading it too fast? 

Mr. DonneELuy: If you will just file it and have it printed in the record, it 


will save time. 


The CHAIRMAN: It can be filed and printed in the record. 
Wirness: It is headed “Administrative Procedure.” 


As soon as a reply is received from the references the Immigration 
Agent at once fixes a date and time to interview the applicant who can 
change the date and time if unsuitable. The applicant is interviewed and 
the result of the interview is endorsed on the form of application which is 
submitted to our London office for the approval of the Oversea Settlement 
Department of the British Government. Under the Roster doctor system, 
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as soon as the case was approved, the applicant was advised and was 
urged to arrange for medical inspection so that the case could be com- 
pleted. In many cases applicants delayed medical inspection for weeks 
and, consequently, were themselves responsible for the delays which 
occurred. Under the new system of inspection arrangements are made, 
where possible, to have the medical inspection at the time of the interview 
by the agent so that the whole case is completed much quicker than 
under the Roster doctor inspection, 

Considerable evidence has been given to show the difficulty in 
obtaining a reference from the present employer of a migrant. Question 
“21” of the Information Form (which is the form of application for a 
migrant) reads as follows:— 

21. Give names and addresses of two farmers for whom you have 
worked, and how long with each. If you have not been employed on 

a farm state so, and give names and addresses of your last employers. 

You will notice that the applicant is not requested to give the name 
of his present employer. References have been required ever since the 
date of the first Assisted Passage Agreement because moneys are being 
loaned by the Department and the British Government and since the 
Reduced Passage Rate moneys are being contributed by both Govern- 
ments on account of the transportation of the migrant. 

References are required in the case of families under the 3,000 
Family Settlement Scheme because families are being settled on vacant 
Soldier Settlement farms which are sold to the settler by the Soldiers 
Settlement Board and the British Government advances $1,500 for stock 
and equipment. The object of the reference is to determine the 
applicant’s character and industrial record which constitute the only 
security available on the part of the settler for the sale of the farm and 
for the moneys advanced by the British Government on account of stock 
and equipment. 

The Supervisor of the Women’s Division states that it is very difficult, 
if not impossible, to satisfactorily place household workers who are not — 
in possession of references. 


by Hone Mr Ralston: 

Q. Again that is assisted passage?—A. Yes. 

Q. I understand the 3,000 Family quota has been filled?—A. We hope it 
will be completed this year. So many people have made statements; for 
instance, we have the provincial scheme coming on, and this shows the policy of 
the Government. 

Q. Unless something new is adopted by Parliament, the 3,000 Family 
Scheme is through?—A. Yes, but we are working on a New Brunswick and a 
Federal Scheme, and we are making progress along that line. 

I have here a memorandum headed “Juvenile Immigration”, which contains 
a full list of societies working in co-operation with us, with some statistics as 
to arrivals, and the number each society has handled from as far back as 1868 
in some cases. Shall I read it? 


Some Hon. Memsers: File it. 


Document filed. 
JUVENILE IMMIGRATION 


Juvenile Immigration—that is, the immigration of boys and girls unaccom- 
panied by parents or guardians—is a phase of immigration work so important 
that it has long been assigned to a special branch of the Department under a 
supervisor of Juvenile Immigration with headquarters at Ottawa. The 
Juvenile Immigration Branch works in the closest co-operation with the volun- 
tary Associations under whose auspices the children come to Canada from the 
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British Isles. All these Associations maintain Training Homes in the British 
Isles and Reception Homes in Canada. Before leaving these Homes the children 
are carefully inspected by Canadian officials to determine their fitness for 
Canada. From the Canadian Homes they are placed in selected farm homes. 
To these Receiving Homes they may return in case of change of employment, 
illness, or for other reasons. Since the commencement of the movement over 
85,000 boys and girls have come to Canada, a great many of whom have 
become prominent and successful citizens of the Dominion. The large majority 
are engaged in agricultural pursuits. 

Every boy and girl is subjected to medical examination before migration is 
permitted. Employers in Canada are selected with a view to giving the child 
a good home and opportunity to acquire a useful training. The Department has 
a staff of experienced men and women exclusively for the supervision and in- 
apacion of these young migrants and the homes in which they are placed in 

anada. 

The importance and value of the juvenile immigration movement are fully 
appreciated by the Department which has been and is working to increase this 
movement along practical lines to conform with new conditions. 


CHILDREN Migrating UNDER THE AUSPICES OF VOLUNTARY SOCIETIES 


For children who migrate under the auspices of Voluntary Societies, as- 
sistance is given at the rate of $80 per head towards the cost of transportation, 
ete. of children (male and female). This assistance is given in respect of 
children who reach their fourteenth birthday prior to sailing and who had not 
reached their seventeenth birthday before the first day of April in the financial 
year in which they sail, provided that in exceptional cases, assistance may be 
given to children who had not reached their fourteenth birthday prior to sailing. 

The Voluntary Society is paid $80, or £16.9.9 per head for those who are 
destined to points east of Manitoba. The ocean fare is £11.10.0, or $44.97, for 
a child who migrates under the auspices of a Voluntary Society. This leaves a 
margin to the Voluntary Society of £4.10, or $21.90, per child which is retained 
by the Voluntary Society for railroad fare and other administrative expenses. 
In other words, for every one hundred children, the Voluntary Society receives 
the sum of £450 or approximately $2,250, for railroad fare and administrative 
expenses. 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE TOTAL ARRIVALS OF PARTIES OF CHILDREN BROUGHT 
TO CANADA BY JUVENILE SOCIETIES DURING THE YEAR WHICH 
ENDED MARCH 31, 1927. 


Dr: Barnardos Homes; Toronto. ees aos oe ee ee (Boys) 121 
6 


(Girl s) 
Mr. J: Wis CeeganAl oronto,. doce h Banat: tiger Pema yk ele ear 36 
National Children’s Home and Orphanare.camilton...9).0-.5--- 440) (Boys) 65 
(Girls) 2 
Gatholie-Mmiigration:v Associations. done. creek ee eee (Boys) 172 
(Girls) 28 
Church of England" Society, ‘Sherbrooke; EsQycva: ce. .e so 2. eee (Boys) 63 
Chunch offEnglandsSociety.Loronto oe. ear ees. Pcie einen eee | (Girls) 4\, 
Rairknowe Home (Mr: @uarners)* Brockyvalles.2:: 9") 649.60 eae (Boys) 34 
(Gils) = 412 
The Salvation Army, Montreal, P’Qi 222.) ae ee). ee (Boys) 256 
(Girls) 45 
Sir J. I. Middlemore,Pairview, Station» Halifax, Nest. 2: 9--.2...)) eee (Boys) 3 
Girls 5 
GCossar ‘Training Harm, Bower Gagetown Nei sen meme ee 83 
Dakeyne Barm, Windsor, NS 6.220 en eae ee nee Sane 9 
British Immigration and Colonization Association, Montreal................ 489 
The Church: Atm. Winniness Memo aia ee ene ae (Boys) 129 
Gils 4 
The Church of England Council of Empire Settlement, Edmonton, Alberta. 19 
The, Armenian Rcliel Mung) oconto: shea) aes ee ieee ee 8 
Wmnaccompaniedy oe. ae sees lcs \nkee Sy ie eo ner nice oc cen ne ane (Boys)oe. to 
(Gitls) S78 
MOUS ecoe aye ects coches Bice isa VSO en ES eM Sac Slee oo Co a ees 
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TaBLE showing the juvenile immigration during a period of five years: 


Fiscal year Number immigrated 
GZOsarl aa Eeet. Cele trae. em REL ELL Men bs dao | 1,426 
LO eee e ss ae rere. wrlomb bed. c toy, v4 G ety cat te hig tee eek ead. veld ee Pee mines 1,211 
eM PIT TN ee eo eo wa Ses, syigehars ole oc chs «ieie ais sence aie ¢ «ee «te 1,184 
TUR eid colcciegbd obicttaibeadio Dia aoe Namen i ee nel ee ee nes 2,080 
ee ac nn SS 50 pba GRRE Coane COORG 6 an Gere ot. eee i eenae = cman eee es 2,000 
Aoi Oe en, EN ee em, hones, Se COA US Ae 1,862 
OR errr Tete eee tere. rt do... dy... Weaasiines . ce rorge?- 1,741 


CoNDENSED statistical history of the Juvenile Immigration Movement since the year 1868 


Number of 
Society or Agency Year children 
sent to 
Canada 


Miss Macpherson and Mrs. Birt, London, Liverpool (Canadian Headquarters, 
Merchimontelrlomes belleville ,Ontarre.. 94.2 creee. joc taut. TLE. Jabs. 22 1868 to 1926 14,578 

Miss Rye and Church of England (Niagara-on-the-Lake and Sherbrooke, 
Te 


OM eee et ee Newel cr ere as ct 1868 to 1927 4,142 
Mr. (now) Sir J. T. Middlemore, Fairview, Halifax, N.S..................... 1873 to 1927 5,097 
The National Children’s Home and Orphanage (formerly Dr. T. Bowman 
Stic yalmerisroun)) Talay rain tivo uals (Oa Heiss Me Se in A ea en a A ERS 1873 to 1927 Sip lhe4 
Mrs. Bilbrough-Wallace (Marchmont Home, Belleville, Ont.)................ 1878 to 1915 5,529 
Cardinal Mannme) Ottawa andyMontrealjes (20k SbF ok. Ae, OF: 1,403 
Dr. Barnardo, Toronto, Ont., and Winnipeg, Man 32 t p 26, 682 
Mra. Wee. Heran,loronto, Ontecces. AN A.k. on 2 at 2 3,036 
Vere avin: @uanniey BrockwallesOntgs Soe Gee Te Ae id Se ee LR ) 7 4,274 
The Catholic Emigration Association and amalgamated societies, St. George’s 
Homer OuawatOnires. seers: eek, BNE E SS RAS A ESE STRESS, 1897 to 1927 6,999 
hen salvationeAunaye cere. eee niens ENS Tee dP, SR. LA 1905 to 1927 3,046 
DPC OSSAP aL O Wel GrAZeLOMlINES: payee sei bdicc soca ve emcee soe vce Sele as 1810 to 1927 646 
Captain Oliver Hind, The Dakeyne Farm, Falmouth (near Windsor, N.S.)..| 1918 to 1927 91 
British Immigration Aid and Colonization Association, Montreal, P.Q....... 1923 to 1927 958 
hrec@bnrgheAmmyAiWanniper ya Many yes Fo, ois) Poel eh. Pe ey) E: 1925 to 1927 279 
Church of England Society, Council of Empire Settlement, Edmonton, Alta. 1927 19 
JITTR OEP ANETIGIS Ty «less Gasgaie chose aS Giolee a e Sne iS A EI CEI CRMC Tic Oe a ar ans 1897 to 1927 5, 678 
OTR CcrAicM eee tetra ie es RE aE esi Er elass « Scuaye a atcgenc cht miorccel| exc o> oT eine ease 85, 629 


Church of England Council of Empire Settlement —The Church of England 
Council, in co-operation with the Council for Social Service of the Church of 
England in Canada, has established Hostels in Alberta and Saskatchewan for 
the reception of Church of England boys aged 14 to 17 years. The boys travel 
from the port of embarkation in the United Kingdom to the Hostel free of 
cost, and under proper supervision. They are then placed in employment with 
farmers approved by the superintendent of the Hostel, at the standard wage 
of the district plus board and lodging. The Council for Social Service helps and 
advises the boys and guards their welfare during their first years in Canada. 


Church Army.——The Church Army also have established a training farm 
(at Hempstead, Essex) where boys between 14 and 20 years of age who wish to 
farm in the Dominions are given up to three months’ free training in general 
farm work, with maintenance. Those who go to Canada, and who are approved 
by the Canadian Government Immigration Authorities, travel at the special 
passage rates shown on page 5 to the Church Army’s reception hostel at Winnipeg, 
Manitoba. They are then placed in employment with farmers chosen by officers 
of the Church Army, who are responsible for the boys’ welfare for at least three 
years after arrival in Canada. 


Catholic Emigration Association—This Association undertakes the migra- 
tion and settlement of Catholic boys and girls of 14 to 17 years of age. A 
reception hostel (St. George’s Home) has been established in Ottawa, to which 
the young settlers proceed from the United Kingdom under the care of an agent 
appointed by the Association, and from which they are placed in employment 
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with Catholic families approved by the Parish Priest. A reasonable amount of 
pocket money is allowed to each child and the balance of their wages is banked 
by the Association and repaid to them when they are 21 years of age. The 
Association is responsible for the welfare of the children until they reach the age 
of 18 years. 


Salvation Army Training Farm.—Boys aged 14 to 20 years can be trained 
in elementary farming, carpentry, etc., at the Salvation Army training farm 
at Hadleigh, Essex. The course extends from six to twelve weeks, and both 
training and maintenance are given free of cost. During the voyage and after 
arrival in Canada the boys are under the care of Salvation Army officers, who 
place them in employment with selected farmers and to whom they can turn 
for help and advice during their first three years in Canada. 


Wirness: I have an interesting document here. It is in the shape of an 
Order-in-Council, dated May 29th, 1920, providing for assistance to juvenile 
societies prior to the date of the assisted passage agreement, with subsequent 
orders-in-council. 


ORDER IN COUNCIL DATED 29TH MAY, 1920, PROVIDING FOR AS- 
SISTANCE TO JUVENILE SOCIETIES PRIOR TO THE DATE OF 
THE ASSISTED PASSAGE AGREEMENT WITH SUBSEQUENT 
ORDERS IN COUNCIL RENEWING THIS ASSISTANCE TO END OF 
FISCAL YEAR 1922-23 (SALVATION ARMY ON ACCOUNT OF 
LARGE GENERAL GRANT DID NOT GET THIS ASSISTANCE FOR 
FISCAL YEAR 1922-23. 


P.C. 1190 
PRIVY COUNCIL—CANADA 


Crrtiriep Copy of a Report of the Committee of the Privy Council, approved 
by His Excellency the Governor General on the 29th May, 1920. 


The Committee of the Privy Council have had before them a report, dated 
May 20th, 1920, from the Minister of Immigration and Colonization, submitting 
that for many years the Department of Immigration and Colonization has 
encouraged a movement of juvenile immigrants from the United Kingdom to 
Canada, the net result of which has been of great value to the Dominion. This 
movement is undertaken by various philanthropic societies and organizations 
of the United Kingdom, which also maintain Receiving and Distributing Offices 
and Homes in various parts of Canada. 

The Minister observes, as an indication of the extent to which this move- 
ment has grown, that during the past seventeen years the total immigration 
of this class has amounted to, approximately, thirty-four thousand boys and 
girls. The children are transferred in parties from training centres in the 
United Kingdom to Canadian Receiving and Distributing Homes, through 
which they are placed in selected situations. The course of training prior to 
emigration is intended to fit boys and girls for farm work and domestic ser- 
vice. In very few cases are boys placed otherwise than in farm homes, the 
girls being placed, either in farm homes or in the smaller centres of population. 

These juvenile immigrants belong (so far as concerns care and training in 
the United Kingdom) to two classes,— 

(a) Poor Law Children, who are a charge upon the Local Government 

Board, and 
(b) Children whose care, training and maintenance have been undertaken 
by philanthropic societies. 
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Both these classes are emigrated to Canada by the same societies and, 
during the past two decades, the Government has, by an arrangement with the 
Imperial Government, carried on an annual inspection in their Canadian homes 
of children belonging to class (a) the cost of such annual inspection being 
borne largely by the Imperial Government. The societies are required to main- 
tain receiving and distributing centres in Canada and also to provide for a 
regular inspection of their wards. 


Recent enquiries indicate that, as a result of conditions largely growing 
out of the war, there are many thousands of most desirable boys and girls in 
the United Kingdom who might be secured for Canada and whose immigra- 
tion would be of great advantage to this country. 


The Minister, after careful consideration of the history of this movement 
and the results of federal inspection of juvenile immigrants, is of opinion that 
the system of Federal oversight and inspection should be extended to all 
juvenile immigrants from the date of their arrival in Canada until they attain 
the age of eighteen years, or such further period as may be considered neces- 
sary. Only by maintaining oversight and inspection can the Federal Govern- 
ment,— 


(a) Offer that protection which is due these orphan children. 


(b) Detect those who, within the first few years after arrival, show their 
unfitness to become permanent residents of Canada, and 


(c) Assure philanthropic societies and individuals in the United Kingdom 
interested in this movement, that every reasonable safeguard is taken 
to insure the success of those for whose immigration to Canada they 
have contributed so generously. 


The Minister further observes that the cost to philanthropic societies and 
organizations for maintenance of Receiving and Distributing Offices and Homes 
has entailed a greatly enlarged expenditure, which burden is further increased 
by recent advances in transportation both by land and water. For a number 
of years a bonus of Two Dollars per capita has been paid to these Receiving 
and Distributing Homes on all approved juvenile immigrants. The Minister is 
of opinion that the time has arrived when, in the interests of this movement, 
some further assistance should be granted to these Homes and Agencies. 


The Minister, therefore, recommends that the bonus be discontinued and 
a grant be made, for the present fiscal year, to such Receiving and Distributing 
Homes or Agencies as bring to Canada within the fiscal year, one hundred or 
more juvenile immigrants (no grant to be paid to Homes or Agencies which 
bring to Canada less than one hundred juvenile immigrants); the grant to be 
one thousand dollars, on the basis of the first hundred juvenile immigrants, 
and an additional grant of Five Hundred Dollars for each additional hundred, 
or fraction thereof (providing such fraction is fifty or more); these sums to be 
paid out of the Vote for Immigration Contingenices. 


The Committee concur in the foregoing recommendation and submit the 
same for approval. 


(Signed) RODOLPHE BOUDREAU, 
Clerk of the Privy Council. 


GRANT 


A grant of $1,000 is made by the Department to each Home immigrating 
100 children and an additional grant of $500 for each additional 100 or fraction 
thereof, if the fraction is over 50. 
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“he following table shows how the grant is computed:— 


Children 

TOQUE ce TLRS VERE: SN SCTE Ee ESE) LN . .61,000 
aor: ie coibioon afT Jreamamved leitaqetl old Tay eam 
P5TE Ol OGLE DOR OR IER Sti PIERO TRICE TS ote eh re nat 
401. vvad alkiavlaeb Jape laneheiaener!, Tete mie tear i 08 
A5tods . boa. cham) .20t-. beaes.cd) TOR Deas 
BOL eae s sel. oR ROO PI Ot RRRian TOS Toe 
HOSES ts) ereetn tas ee aia totem iosie. 19223000 
60). to.4) .citereiniad alingee? te eciesaeni. laebel 16: ea 000 
65hetes. ot. ined’. apiiiaeen Dae anaicigve. Lexpbe td. 74 00G 
THliscos of vVeeies. hone PHP see ao Pipe: cert 4eb0g 
SO0lalal. ddd ae. conseqent Soe. ddeiesave waiaieinam .v4,000 
BOL fe i ea, wee ee ee 
OO) ke eee Fk ee ees RR Ce oe 
O51. ocd cag lect Ahk Sout ae (eee 2 AAA Ra ee oe eee ee 
TOO rr er ae ee, eee id he em eon) 

Copy 
PCa 225 


CrrtiFIep copy of a Report of the Committee of the Privy Council, approved by 

His Excellency the Deputy Governor General on the 27th June, 1921. 

The Committee of the Privy Council, on the recommendation of the Min- 
ister of Immigration and Colonization, advise that a grant be made for the pres- 
ent fiscal year to Receiving and Distributing Hemes or Agencies bringing 
juvenile immigrants to Canada, on the same basis as was authorized for similar 
purposes by the Order in Council (P.C. 1190) of the 29th May, 1920. 


(Signed) G. G. KEZAR, 
Asst. Clerk of the Privy Council. 
The Honourable 
The Minister of Immigration and Colonization. 


Copy File 3115 


Orrawa, 5th May, 1922. 
The Secretary 
Immigration and Colonization 


Memorandum. 
Mr. Black 


From year to vear the Salvation Army receives a grant for their genera: 
work. Last year they were paid a total of $25,000 authorized by P.C. 2693 
Aug. 1, 1921, and P.C. 4498, Dec. 1, 1921. I have marked these two orders in 
‘council on file 17480 in case you wish to get the exact wording of them. 

For the last two years the receiving and distributing Homes for juvenile 
immigrants have been assisted by a form of grant, the amount of which is gov- 
erned by the number of immigrants they bring. The first order in council passed 
in this matter was 1190, May 29, 1920, copy of which is immediately under- 
neath, and this has been renewed from vear to year. Under this arrangement 
the Salvation Army were paid for the fiscal year 1920-1921 the sum of $1,500, 
and if we deal with them on the same basis for 1921-1922 they will receive a 

further $1,500. 
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This means that in addition to the $25,000 covering their general work 
for 1921-1922 they received $1,500 more for one particular department of the 
work. This does not seem quite right to me and for that reason I am calling 
your attention to it. Under the terms of the orders in council above mentioned 
they may be legally entitled to it, but even this is doubtful. The question I 
would like decided, however, is whether the Department wishes to continue pay- 
ing both grants. 

(Signed) A. R. MORISSET, 


Accountant. 
File—3115 
The Secretary Orrawa, May 17th, 1922. 
Immigration and Colonization. 
Memorandum. 


Mr. Smart 


Please note the decision given on our memorandum of the 5th instant, 
regarding the grant or grants to the Salvation Army. I was ‘phoning Mr. 
Featherston this morning as to whether the grant for Juveniles should be paid 
for the last fiscal year 1921-22. In view of P.C. 2276 the Department may 
be under obligation to pay for last year and we are, therefore, putting through 
the payment of $1,500. When preparing the memorandum to Council to cover 
the Juvenile grants for this year, I presume you will exclude the Salvation Army 
participating. 

Sed. G. F. WORDEN, 
Asst. Accountant. 


P.C. 2078 


CrrTIFIED copy of a Report of the Committee of the Privy The Deputy of 
Council, approved by His Excellency the Governor General on the 6th 
October, 1922. 


The Committee of the Privy Council have had before them a Report, dated 
Ist August, 1922, from the Acting Minister of Immigration and Colonization, 
submitting that by Order in Council of the 29th May, 1920 (P.C. 1190, copy 
attached), authority was given for certain grants to Receiving and Distributing 
Homes or Agencies bringing juvenile immigrants to Canada. 

The Minister recommends that the same privilege or arrangement be 
extended for the fiscal year 1922-23 to all Receiving and Distributing Homes or 
Agencies bringing juvenile immigrants to Canada, with the exception of the 
Salvation Army, who are receiving Government assistance for their general immi- 
gration work. 

The Committee concur in the feregoing recommendation and submit the 
same for approval. 

ped. GG. KZA. 
Asst. Clerk of the Privy Council. 
The Honourable a 
The Minister of Immigration and Colonization. 


By Mr. Carmichael: 


Q. Mr. Egan, have you filed any memorandum which shows the grants paid 
to provinces, societies and such like for immigration?—A. It seems to me that 
somebody did ask that question. I cannot think of it for the moment. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. You further mentioned that you had in that list all the voluntary 
societies engaged in the work?—A. Yes. 
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Q. How many are there?—A. Fifteen. 
Q. Are there any to whom you make a grant, that is to say, a bulk grant, 
excepting the Salvation Army?—A. Not in those children’s societies. 
Q. The Salvation Army is the only one?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Edwards: 


Q. What about the British Emigration and Colonization Society ?—A. There 
is no grant to them, except what they all secure. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 

Q. I spoke of a bulk grant, and I was then coming along to this: What is 
the seer iaare given in which these societies benefit; is that the $80 grant?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. You pay a grant of $80, as I understand it, towards the transportation 
and general expenses, and their actual cost of transportation is something like 
$56.?—-A. Yes. 

Q. So that they get the benefit of $24.?—A. Yes. Previous to this they 
paid the fares of all children themselves. That is why I have brought this grant 
before you. 


By Hon. Mr. Edwards: 

Q. You paid that, you gave that before, for the Salvation Army?—A. Yes, 
before the assisted passages came into force, towards their general work, and we 
continued to pay it. I shall be glad to make a statement later on in regard 
to that. 

By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 

Q. There were a lot of grants made to these different societies, but the only 
bulk grant for juvenile work is to the Salvation Army, besides their other work? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. But others, and the Army too, are only assisted by way of a contribution 
of $80. towards the transportation and expenses of each individual?—A. That 
is all. 


By Hon. Mr. Edwards: 
Q. Some of the organizations get a larger grant?—A. No, sir. 
Q. What about the Clan Donald?—A. That is not children. I am speaking 
of children only, juveniles only. 


Hon. Mr. Epwarps: There was a question as to what grants were made. 


By Mr. Carmichael: 


Q. I thought that information would be useful to the sub-Committee to 
know what money was paid by the Department to various organizations or to 
provinces. That is information I thought would be useful?—A. How far do 
you want me to go with that? 

Q. We had better finish up with what you are on?—A. I might point out, 
Mr. Ralston, if I may, that you will have some idea of the subscriptions to the 
societies before the grant was given. There was a grant before we gave this 
contribution of $80 outright, which came in under the Empire Settlement. 


By Hon. Mr. Edwards: 


Q. There was no grant under one hundred?—A. I do not remember. It is 
some time since I read it. This says: 
A grant of $1,000. is made by the Department to each Home immi- 
grating 100 children, and an additional grant of $500 for each additional 
100 or fraction thereof, if the fraction is over 50. 
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By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 
Q. It is all over now?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Have you anything more, Mr. Egan?—A. I have a lot more, sir. The 
next proposition I have for the consideration of your Committee is our Women’s 
Division. 

By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 

Q. I think it will be well for us to know just what you have.—A. I propose 
submitting to you information in regard to our Women’s Division, our Publicity, 
and some facts in connection with certain evidence given re “How Australia 
Handles its people” with references, etc., from their own Blue Books; answers 
to several of the witnesses in connection with material that they submitted, 
such as Mr. Corbett, executive of the Society in Montreal; Canon Burd, instanced 
one individual. I also have a memorandum here in reference to part of the 
evidence of Mr. Beatty; something in connection with Mr. MacAlister, and in 
connection with Canon Vernon. I have prepared a statement for submission of 
my own—whether you want it or not I do not know—in reference to. foreign 
born, and I want to submit to you something in connection with Canon Vernon’s 
statement in reference to the 3,000 family scheme. I also want to submit some 
facts in reference to that, and some facts in reference to the Salvation Army, 
and in connection with which we did try a year ago to give certain institutions 
the right of selection of people rather than actually within the Government. 
and our reasons for not continuing it, because it has not worked out to advantage. 

That covers about all I have to submit. 


By Mr. Carmichael: 

Q. You do not know whether the information asked for has been given?— 
A. I am not just clear upon that. All of them are assisted on the passage 
money. Do you want that indicated? 

Q. What I have in mind is, I would like to know how much money has been 
paid by Department of Immigration to each and every society, or province that 
has had anything to do with bringing in immigrants.—A. The contributions 
towards their work, not so much our assisted passage work? 

Q. You have them separately?—A. We have them separately. 

Q. Possibly you can give them separately?—A. Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: The assisted passage is what he has dealt with, namely, 
showing that the immigrant used to get two pounds, and it is now three pounds. 


Witness: It was just the reverse. There was first the loans, then we 
inaugurated the £3, and it is now £2. 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: A contribution by the Federal Department to anybody 
brought in by these societies, stands, it is just the same. The other thing, in 
connection with juveniles, is granted to organizations or provinces in a Jump 
sum. 

By Mr. Carmichael; 

Q. It was more in reference to grants of lump sums?—A. To what date 
do you want me to go back? 

_ Q. I do not know that that one year will serve much purpose; I have in 
mind that I wanted to get an idea of how much money was expended by the 
Department in this way. 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: Subsidizing? 

Witness: We can boil that down to a few things. 

Mr. Guen: Is there any that we can file without having them read? 


The CHairMaNn: We can take that up this afternoon. 
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By Hon. Mr. Edwards: 


Q. When a man is coming out here under an assisted passage, does he 
designate the point to which he is coming, on the other side, or is that done at 
the port of entry?—A. If he is nominated by a relative he knows where he is 
going. 

Q. But suppose he said he was going to Toronto; the assisted passage would 
cover it to that point; he drops off there, and he then asks for further assistance 
in order to go farther west?—A. No. 

Q. There is nothing like that?—-A. No, sir. 


The CuarrmMan: The sub-Committee will meet at 9 o’clock to-night, 
and this Committee will meet at 4 o’clock this afternoon. 


Witness retired. 


The Committee adjourned until 4 p.m. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Committee resumed at 4 p.m. 
W. J. Egan recalled. 


The Witness: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have here a review of the 
Department’s position in reference to the Salvation Army. I have covered some 
of the statements given in evidence. It is an explanation all the way through of 
the Department’s stand and part of the correspondence to bring about a clear 
understanding for the members of the Committee, the whole purpose of course 
being to explain that while we are now working in co-operation and on clear- 
cut lines with the Salvation Army it is just as well to clear up, from a depart- 
mental point of view, the evidence we have. Shall I submit it or read it? 


The CuatrMAn: I think it should be tabled. 
Several Mempers: Take it as read. 


SALVATION ARMY 


I quote the following extracts from the evidence of Colonel Thos. R. Tudge 
of the Salvation Army on page 477 of the minutes of proceedings and evidence 
of the select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization respecting 
an Order of Reference—Immigration Inquiry (No. 17—-Wednesday May 9, 1928 
—Thursday, May 10, 1928). 


I am here to-day at the invitation of this Committee, I understand, 
to make a statement in regard to the work of the Salvation Army Migra- 
tion and Settlement Department, especially relating to that of Canadian 
Settlements ser a) cane eo! bil HR My Ae 

The Salvation Army Migration and Settlement Department came into 
being in 1903 as the result. of many calls for help and assistance received 
in Great Britain from people who desired to migrate................6. 

and on page 482:— 

ae ee In addition to these Territorial Divisions the Migration and 
Settlement Department (Chief Office, Montreal) is represented by a Resi- 
dent Secretary with suitable assistants. The Resident Secretary, whose 
sole business is Immigration and Settlement, is responsible for the Immigra- 
tion and Settlement work throughout the whole of the Dominion and while 
closely co-operating with the “Territorial Commissioners is responsible 
Garechy to Migration Housetimdioncdon 4:)). a: .2croat 20.) 


I quote the following extract from the evidence of Staff-Capt. Owen Culshaw 
of the Salvation Army which appears on page 503:— 

Q. Do you keep your accounts in this connection separate? Is there 
a line clearly drawn between the money received and spent for immigra- 
tion and the money received and spent for other purposes? 

A. Absolutely. The Salvation Army acts under two separate deed 
polls, one for the general organization, which is the religious side and then 
there is the social side which is operated under what is known as “the 
Darkest England Trust”. The accounts are entirely separate and pub- 
lished balance sheets are supplied each year. The central fund’s balance 
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sheet, which includes the religious side, is issued on the 30th of September 
and the Darkest England, which embraces the Immigration Department 
and the other social activities, is issued as from the 31st of March each 
year, 


I desire in the first place to emphasize the fact that the Department has 
had no dispute with the Salvation Army as a religious and social organization. 
The difficulties which have arisen are entirely between the Immigration Branch 
of the Salvation Army and the Department of Immigration and Colonization. 

These disputes may be summarized as follows:— 

1. Grants of money for carrying on immigration work; 
2. The Army’s custom of collecting from immigrant boys; 
3. The movement of women for domestic service. 


1. Grants of Money for Carrying on Immigration Work 


With reference to grants of money to the Immigration Branch of the Sal- 
vation Army for carrying on immigration work, annexed hereto is a statement 
of amounts paid by the Department of Immigration and Colonization to the 
Salvation Army for a period of twenty-three years from the fiscal year of 
1904-05. 

It will be observed from this Statement that during the period mentioned, 
i.e., from 1904-05 until 1926-27, the Salvation Army received an annual grant 
which varied from $500 plus bonuses amounting to $9,052.50 in 1906-07 to 
grants of $35,000 in 1923-24. It will also be observed from this Statement that 
the total sums paid to the Salvation Army from April 1, 1904 to March 31, 
1927 was $555,268.91. 

The Empire Settlement Act, 1922, was passed on the 31st of May, 1922. 
The first Assisted Passage Agreement between the Department of Immigration 
and the Oversea Settlement Department of the British Government was executed 
on the 11th April, 1923. Under the Assisted Passage Agreement loans were 
made in whole or in part to immigrants coming to Canada to work on the land 
and to household workers. 

When passage assistance was under discussion the then Acting Minister of 
Immigration, the Hon. Charles Stewart, took the view that the offer of passage 
assistance by Canada in conjunction with the British Government would neces- 
sitate a revision of the whole policy of making grants to organizations especially 
as the Assisted Passage Agreement provided not for a loan but for a grant on 
account of the transportation of children who migrate under the auspices of 
juvenile societies. Prior to the first Assisted Passage Agreement the transporta- 
tion of these children to Canada was paid by the Juvenile Migration Societies. 
Under the various Assisted Passage Agreements which have been in effect since 
the 11th of April, 1923 the sum of $80 has been paid jointly by the Department 
of Immigration and the overseas Settlement Department to Juvenile Societies 
for the transportation of each juvenile immigrant within the meaning and in 
accordance with the terms of the Agreement. 

The Juvenile Emigration Societies, which of course include the Salvation 
Army, obtain a rate of £11.10.0 or $55.96 which leaves a margin of $24.04 to 
the Juvenile Migration Society for railroad and other incidenta] expenses. This 
means that for every 100 children brought forward to points East of Manitoba 
by the Immigration Department of the Salvation Army or any other Juvenile 
Migration Society, the Department pays $8,000 of which amount the sum of 
$5,600 is expended on account of ocean transportation and the balance of $2,400 
is retained by the Juvenile Society for railroad and other incidental expenses. 

Under date of the 11th of April, 1927 a supplementary Passage Agreement 
was executed to provide that in the case of children proceeding to destinations 
in Canada, West of Ontario, the assistance would be at the rate of $100. 
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The grant was not discontinued to the Immigration Branch of the Salvation 
Army on the date of the Assisted Passage Agreement because it was claimed 
some previous promise had been made that the grant of $25,000 would be given 
for a period of four years, but some time before the four-year period expired 
the Army was advised that the grant would not again be renewed inasmuch as 
the Immigration Branch of the Army and other Juvenile Societies had been 
relieved of all expenditure on account of ocean transportation. 

The above grant of $25,000 was, therefore, paid annually to the Salvation 
Army Immigration and Settlement Department for a period of four years 
commencing with the fiscal year 1923-24 but this grant was discontinued on 
account of the Assisted Passage Agreement. During the four-year period men- 
tioned, the Salvation Army Immigration and Settlement Department, therefore, 
not only received $25,000 per annum or grants totalling $100,000 but also grants 
on account of transportation for juveniles amounting to $106,748.87 of which 
amount the sum of $45,220.19 was paid by the Oversea Settlement Department. 
Apart altogether, however, from the sums paid by the Department to the Salva- 
tion Army Immigration and Settlement Department on account of transporta- 
tion, it would have been necessary to reconsider the whole policy of giving grants. 
In the first place the Immigration and Settlement Department of the Salvation 
Army is a booking agency and very strong representations had been made by 
Booking Agents in the United Kingdom who vigorously protested against the Sal- 
vation Army receiving preferential treatment in the form of cash subsidies. There 
are in the United Kingdom several thousand Booking Agents who do much 
of the spade work in recruiting immigrants and the Department is not pre- 
pared to incur the hostility of the individual Booking Agent in the British 
Isles. In the second place several Provincial Governments were making grants 
to the Salvation Army, the result being that the Immigration and Settlement 
Department of the Salvation Army were placing their immigrants largely if 
not wholly in those Provinces from which they obtain financial assistance. 

The Immigration and Settlement Department of the Salvation Army now 
recelve:— 

(a) A grant of $5,000; 

(b) A grant of $10 per boy for training at Hadleigh; 

(c) A per diem allowance for household workers in Salvation Army Hos- 

tels. (We have not yet been advised as to whether the Salvation 
Army will accept this contribution.) 

(d) A joint grant of $80 for the transportation of each juvenile migrant 
whose destination is east of Manitoba and $100 when the destination 
is west of Ontario. Of this grant the Salvation Army or any other 
juvenile migration society receives a margin of $24.04 per migrant for 
railroad and other incidental expenses; 

(e) The benefit of the reduced ocean rate given under the Assisted Passage 
Agreement to every adult migrant approved by Oversea Agents of the 
Department. 


Paragraphs (a), (6) and (c) are contributions by the Dominion Govern- 
ment; paragraph (d) is a joint contribution on a fifty-fifty basis by the British 
and Dominion Governments. 


2. The Army’s Custom of Collecting from Immigrant Boys 


The movement of juvenile immigrants to Canada under the auspices of 
various organizations has been going on for something like sixty years. The 
Army became interested in this work in 1905 and out of the total of upwards 
of 90,000 children brought to Canada in the period of sixty years, the Army 
has brought about 3,000. 
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There is a Branch of our Department whose business it is to visit and 
otherwise look after these juvenile immigrants. These officers discovered that 
the Army was collecting from the boys placed on farms, an amount equal to 
and sometimes larger than the passage grant. In the summer of 1924, the Hon. 
Margaret Bondfield headed a delegation on which were representatives of the 
Eritish Government, for the purpose of studying the child migration movement 
to Canada. Miss Bondfield’s report, issued at the conclusion of the visit of the 
delegation, referred to the practice of collecting moneys from boys. The ques- 
tion was taken up both by the Department of Immigration and the Oversea 
Scttlement Department and it was understood that the practice would be dis- 
continued. Instead of discontinuing the practice, however, the Army merely 
changed the form of doing it and instead of calling it a refund they called it a 
contribution and represented that it was a voluntary contribution on the part 
of the boy to the work of the Army, so that some other boy might have an 
equal chance. 

Onr Inspectors gave considerable care to this system and in the early 
autumn of 1926, having received evidence that the Army was enforcing the 
refund of money and that the, boys believed they were refunding passage and 
were in ignorance of the fact that the British Government and the Canadian 
Government were sufficiently interested to give them a free passage to Canada 
in order that they might make a start in agricultural life here, we notified the 
Army that the practice must be discontinued and sums recovered in this manner 
must be refunded to the boys and further that until this was done, no further 
movement of boys under their auspices would be allowed. 

While the Minister and the Deputy Minister were in London during June, 
1927, Mr. T. C. Macnaghten, Vice-Chairman of the Oversea Settlement Com- 
mittee who had been negotiating with Commissioner Lamb as representing the 
Salvation Army, advised the Minister that the Oversea Settlement Committee 
were agreeable to permitting the Salvation Army to recover £5 from each boy 
instead of the larger and varied amounts they had previously been collecting. 
The Minister’s decision is embodied in the following letter dated the 14th June, 
1927, addressed to Mr. T. C. Macnaghten by Mr. W. J. Egan. 


Jas. L. Maucoum, 
Canadian Government Emigration Agent. 


DEPARTMENT OF IMMIGRATION AND COLONIZATION, CaNapa, 
107, Hope Street, Glasgow, 


June 14, 1927. 


Dear Mr. Macnacuten,—Referring to the recovery of £5 by the Salvation 
Army from boys who are trained at Hadleigh, the Minister desires me to say 
that he cannot endorse, and does not approve olf, this transaction, especially as 
no collections are made by other organizations and substantial contributions are 
made by Governments. 

In view of the representations which have been made by the Chairman of 
the Overseas Settlement Committee and yourself to the effect that your Com- 
mittee consider the Salvation Army should be permitted to collect £5 from each 
boy so trained, the Minister has decided to raise no further objection for the 
time being but reserves the right, without prejudice, to re-open the whole ques- 
tion at a later date. 

The Minister is also firmly convinced that boys of tender years should not 
be asked to sign Contracts or so-called Agreements. He suggests that such 
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Documents should be signed or executed by the Parent or Legal Guardian, and 
I enclose a sample copy of the form which the Minister has in mind. 


Yours faithfully, 
Deputy Minister. 
T. C. Macnacuten, Esq., 
Vice-Chairman, 
Oversea Settlement Committee, 
Caxton House, Tothill St., 
London. 


Tape te rerik Holavled. gid ot OL vee (Mother or Guardian) 
of. .. ..Who is migrating to 
CANADA under the. auspices of the Salvation Arent understand that the ocean 
passage, and rail fare in Canada, have been paid by the Imperial and Canadian 
Government. I also understand that the cost of his training at Hadleigh and 
Settlement Overseas is being paid for, by the said Government and the Salva- 
tion Army. 


I agree to permit my Son (or Ward).. 
to pay to the Salvation Army the sum of £5 as a contribution ‘towards ‘the 
Army’s Migration Fund, and I authorize the Army to recover this sum from my 
son’s (or Ward’s) employer as a deduction from his wages over a period of not 
less than six months or more than eight months from the date on which my son 
(or Ward) is placed in work Overseas. 


Provided that the Authority hereby conferred shall be null and void unless 
my son (or Ward) is earning at least the sum of Ten Dollars per month in addi- 
tion to room and board. 


Parent (or Guardian). 
On page 499 of the “‘ Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence of the Select 
Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization (No. 17—Wednesday, 


May 9, 1928), Mr. Cahan asked that the letters from the boys, who stated that 
they were repaying back their passage money, should be produced. 


The correspondence shows these boys were under the impression that they 
owed their passage to the Salvation Army, e.g., the boy E. Bradshaw stated he 
was told that the paper he signed was an agreement to pay £16 to the Army for 
his transportation. 


Annexed to the correspondence are samples of reports of the Juvenile 
Inspectors of the Department. After the report of the Bondfield Delegation, 
which visited Canada in 1924, the Department inserted in the form of report the 
following questions:— 


Is child required by Agency to repay any sum of money? 
If so, state the amount and cause of the indebtedness. 


As a result of these reports, it was decided to write direct to about fifty of 
these boys. It was decided not to write to all the boys who had been brought 
forward by the above organization lest they might be made restless. These let- 
ters conveyed the same information that was given to the Inspectors on their 
regular visits, but instead of being replies to question, the letters are voluntary 
statement by the boys, in their own handwriting and bearing their signatures. 

The difficulty regarding collection has been adjusted by the letter dated 
June 14, 1927, which I have already read and which was addressed to Mr. Mac- 
naghten by W. J. Egan, Depaty Minister of Immigration. 
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Copy 


231117 
July 24th, 1926. 


Dear FrrenpD,—When Mr. Scobie visited you on the 5th of July, you 
informed him that you had to repay $100 to the Salvation Army in connection 
with your migration to Canada. I have taken this matter up with the office 
of the Salvation Army, 341 University street, Montreal, and have been informed 
that you are not indebted to the Salvation Army for your transportation to 
Canada but that you have written to General Booth offering to contribute to 
the Army funds so that other boys might have the same kind of a chance that 
you have had. Would you kindly let me know whether you signed any docu- 
ment pledging yourself to repay $100 to the Salvation Army and if you have 
a copy of the paper which you signed, would you kindly let me have it. For 
your convenience in replying, please find enclosed an addressed envelope, which 
requires no postage. Kindly include in your answer a statement as to whether, 
prior to your coming to Canada, you were on a training farm in England and if 
so for how long. 

With best wishes, 
Yours very truly, 


Supervisor of Juvenile Immigration. 
(LeonARD Harpy, Esq., 
c/o George Brown, 
Re UNG. ae, 
Richmond, Ontario. 


Str,—In reply to your statement which I received on the 26th inst. 

I signed a document agreeing to pay to the Salvation Army the sum of $100 
with the understanding that it was for my transportation to Canada and not as 
a contribution to Army funds. 

This document is in England. I think other boys are repaying the money 
with the same idea. 

Those who enter farther into Canada have more than $100 to pay; there- 
fore it must appear to be the cost of passage. 

I was on a training farm for three months but this was termed to be free. 

I have been in Canada for six months and during that period have learnt 
what farm life really is. I can’t stand it any longer, so I am going to do my 
utmost to get back home. 

Yours truly, 


(Sgd.) LEONARD HARDY. 
I have notice to leave Mr. G. Brown on August 3rd. 


Copy 
225189 
June 12th, 1926. 


Dear Frrenp,—You will no doubt recall the visit of Mr. D. M. Morrison, 
on the 11th of May last. On that occasion you gave Mr. Morrison to under- 
stand that you were indebted to the Salvation Army to the extent of $19, on 
account of your migration to Canada. We have taken this matter up with the 
office of the Salvation Army at 341 University street, Montreal, and have been 
informed that you received no loan from the Salvation Army, but that you have 
written to General Booth offering to contribute to the Army Fund. In this 
connection would you kindly let me know whether you signed any document 
pledging yourself to refund any sum of money to the Salvation Army on account 
of your migration to Canada, also whether you were advised by the Salvation 
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Army or by any other person that the two Governments make a grant to the 
Salvation Army in connection with the migration of boys coming to Canada 
under the auspices of the Army, also whether prior to your coming to Canada 
you were on a training farm in England and if so, the period. If you have a 
copy of any documents signed, would you kindly let me have a copy. 

For your convenience in replying, please find enclosed an addressed envelope 
which requires no postage. 

Yours very truly, 
G. BOGUE SMART, 
Supervisor, Juvenile Immigration. 
Wo. J. Brat, Esq., 
c/o H. Delong, 
R.R. No. 1, Elgin, Ontario. 
Encl. 
Copy 
cjo, Mr. “ta. P: Delong; 
R.R: 1s Elgin, Ont. 

Dear Sir,—In reply to your letter I am sending you full particulars of my 
emigration to Canada. Before I was accepted for training at the Army’s 
training farm, I signed and filled in forms, in one of which I stated that I would 
pay £1 to the Army and pay the rest of my debt while in Canada. The other 
forms merely requested particulars about myself. I was at the Army’s training 
farm seven (7) weeks and there I signed two papers one pledging myself to pay 
a debt of £19 (English not dollars) for my emigration to Canada and the other 
to stay on the farm work at least 2 vrs. 

On the day of sailing I got a complete outfit of clothes from the S.A. con- 
sisting of 1 suit, 1 overcoat, 2 shirts, 2 sets underwear, 1 pr. boots, 1 pr. gloves, 
3 pr. socks, also collars, ties, brushes, etc. With regards to my sending a letter 
to General Booth saving I would contribute to the Army’s fund I sent no such 
letter and I understand my emigration fees to be a debt to the Army. Altogether 
the cost to myself amounts £20 or nearly $100. 

I remain, 
Yours truly, 
(Sgd.) W. J. BOA: 


Copy 243936 
DEPARTMENT OF IMMIGRATION AND COLONIZATION 
Ist June, 1926. 


Dear Frrenp:—Mr. Morrison, who visited you on May 19th, has reported 
that you informed him you were indebted to the Salvation Army to the extent 
of $100 on account of your migration to Canada. In this connection we took the 
matter up with the officers of the Salvation Army, No. 341 University street, 
Montreal, and have been informed that you are not indebted to the Salvation 
Army, but that you have written to General Booth offering to contribute to the 
Army Funds. 

Would you kindly let me know whether you were informed by the Salvation 
Army that the two Governments paid a sum of money to the Salvation Army on 
account of your coming to Canada. Would you also kindly let me have, if avail- 
able, a copy of any document you may have signed in regard to the repayment 
of any money to the Salvation Army on account of your migration to Canada. 

Thanking you in anticipation of your early reply. 

Yours very truly, 
Mr. Wo. E. FRANKLIN, Supervisor of Juvenile Immigration. 

c/o Samuel Steacy, Esq., 


R.R. No. 3, Augusta, Ontario. 
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Copy 
c/o Samuel Steacy, 


R.R.ONo 13} 
North Augusta, 
Ontario. 
8.6.1926. 


Dear Srr:—In answer to your letter dated 1.6.1926, I would state that I 
was not informed by the Salvation Army that the two Governments paid a sum 
of money to the Salvation Army on my account of coming to this country. Also 
that I did not write to General Booth offering to pay the sum of $100 towards 
the Salvation Army’s funds. I regret that I cannot let you have any document 
concerning payment of any money to the Salvation Army as I, only signed one 
of which I did not read, being told by the Salvation Army Officer thigtt 10... 
asking me to place my signature, promise that I would repay the loan, and would 
stay where they placed me for at least one year. This paper the Salv ation Army 
kept. 

i ama, 
Yours respectively, 


(Signed) WILLIAM E. FRANKLIN. 


‘c/o Mr. Sam Steacy, 
RR. NG. 3, North Aueusia., Omiuy 
15, 2 ones 


Dear Sir,—-Received your letter dated 28th of January and would like to 
say that I am well and happy here. I am progressing with my work very well 
and have paid my debt to the Salvation Army of a $100 and have $41 to my 
name in the bank. Thanking you for your kind enquiries after my welfare. 

I remain, 


Yours truly, 
W. E. FRANKLIN. 


The above was in reply to a letter from the Supervisor of Juvenile Immigra- 
tion as to how he was progressing. 


Copy 248667 
July 22769 P26: 

Dear Frienp:—When Mr. Pennock visited you on the 7th of July, you 
informed Mr. Pennock that you had to refund $85 to the Salvation Army on 
account of your migration to Canada. We have taken this matter up with the 
office of the Salvation Army, and have been advised that you are not indebted 
to that organization for the cost of your transportation to Canada, but that you 
have written to General Booth offering to contribute to the Army fund, so that 
other boys may have the same kind of a chance as you have had. In this con- 
nection would you kindly let me know whether you signed any document pledging 
yourself to refund a sum of money to the Salvation Army, and let me have a 
copy of the paper if you have one. Would you also let me know, whether prior 
to your migrating to Canada you were on a training farm in England. 

For your convenience in replying, please find cHeeed an Sate a envelope 
which requires no postage. With best wishes. 


Yours very truly, 


G. BOGUE SMART, 
Supervisor of Juvenile Immigration. 
Andrew Allen, Esq., 
c/o Edward Dyer, Esq., 
Wheatland, Manitoba. 
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Copy 


e/o Mr. E. O. Dyer, 
Wheatland, 
Manitoba. 
3/8/26. 


Dear Srr:—In answer to your letter dated July 27, it is quite true I 
informed Mr. Pennock that I had $85 to return to the Salvation Army, but I 
have since discovered that it is 90 dollars for my passage to Canada. I signed 
a paper pledging myself to return the above sum to the S.A. Further, I never 
had a copy of it as they kept it. I was on a training farm in England for six 
weeks, perhaps these letters will help you to find out, also this receipt for. the 
money which Mr. Dyer, my employer, has kindly paid over. Please return letters 
and receipt. 

Yours sincerely, 


(Signed) ANDREW ALLAN. 


248621 
July 28rd, 1926. 


Dear FrRIEND,—When Mr. Morison visited you on the 23rd of June, you 
informed him that you had to repay £6 to the Salvation Army on account of 
your migration to Canada. We have taken this matter up with the Office of the 
Salvation Army at Montreal and have been informed that you are not indebted 
to that Organization for the cost of your passage to Canada but that you have 
written to General Booth offering to contribute to the Army Fund so that other 
boys may have the same kind of a chance as you have had. Would you kindly 
let me know whether you signed any Document pledging yourself to repay a 
certain sum of money to the Salvation Army and if so would you kindly let me 
have a copy of the Document if you have one. In replying would you kindly 
let me know whether prior to your migration to Canada you were on a training 
farm in England. For your convenience in replying please find enclosed, an 
addressed envelope which requires no postage. 


Yours very truly, 


G. BOGUE SMART, 
Supervisor, Juvenile Immigration. 
GrorcE Dovetas, Esq,, 
c/o Mr. S. R. Joyce, 
Wales, Ontario. 


Copy/Fr. 


c/o Nir."5. Ro Joyce, 
Wales. Ontario. 


Dear Sir,—Just a few lines to let you know I got your letter. I did sign a 
paper saying that I would pay back £6 and also a paper to say I would stay at 
farming 2 years. I was at Hadleigh Colony six weeks before I came to Canada. 
The Colony is in Essex and I never wrote no letter to General Booth. I signed 
the papers before I left for Canada. When the Salvation Army man was down 
to see me I asked him if I could send money to mother, and he said it was better 
to pay of your debt. That is all I did. 


ani, 
Yours obediently, 


(Sgd.) GEORGE DOUGLAS. 
[Mr. W. J. Egan.] 
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248610-Imm, 
Copy 
DEPARTMENT OF IMMIGRATION AND COLONIZATION 
July 19th, 1926. 


Dear Frienp,—When Inspector Scobie visited you on the 26th of June, you 
informed Mr. Scobie that you had to refund £16 to the Salvation Army on 
account of your migration to Canada. We have taken this matter up with the 
office of the Salvation Army at 341 University Street, Montreal, and have been 
informed that you are not indebted to the Salvation Army for your transporta- 
tion to Canada, but that you had written to General Booth offering to contribute 
to the Army fund, so that other boys may have the same kind of a chance that 
you have had. Would you kindly let me know whether you signed any docu- 
ment pledging yourself to repay any sum of money, and in case you have a copy 
of the paper signed would you kindly let me have it. In reply would you also 
kindly let me know whether prior to your migration to Canada, you were on a 
training farm in England. For your convenience in replying, please find enclosed 
an addressed envelope which requires no postage. 

Yours very truly, 
Supervisor, Juvenile Immigration. 
Tuomas Beartip, Esq., 
c/o Mr. Archie Ritchie, 
Woodlawn, Ontario. 


Memorandum: 


The report of Inspector of Juvenile Children John A. Gillies who saw 
Thomas Beattie on the 5th October, 1927, states,— 


Thomas said, “I have a good home. It is a fine place. I am staying 
another year. Yes, we were told in England we owed the Salvation Army 
£16 for our passage out to Canada.” 

248622 


Copy/Es. 
DEPARTMENT OF IMMIGRATION AND COLONIZATION 


Orrawa, July 27, 1926. 


Dear FrrEND,—When Mr. Morrison visited you on the 28th of June, you 
informed Mr. Morrison that you had to refund £13 to the Salvation, Army on 
account of your migration to Canada. Would you kindly let me know whether 
you signed any paper pledging yourself to repay this money to the Salvation 
Army, and let me have a copy of the document if you have one. 

We have taken the matter up with the Salvation Army and have been 
advised that you are not indebted to that Organization for your passage to 
Canada, but that vou have written to General Booth, offering to contribute to 
the Army funds so that other boys may have the same kind of a chance as you 
have had. In reply would you kindly let me know whether prior to your migra- 
tion to Canada you were on a training farm in England. 

For your convenience in writing me please find enclosed an addressed enve- 
lope which requires no postage. 


Yours very truly, 


(Sgd.) G. BOGUE SMART, 


Supervisor, Juvenile Immigration. 
BernarD McManon, Esq., 
c/o Wm. Docksteader, Esq., 
Ormond, Ont. 
[Mr. W. J. Egan.] 
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Copies. 
Ormond, Ont., 
August 4, 1926. 
Mr. G. B. SMart, 
Supervisor of Juvenile Immigration, 


Ottawa, Ont. 

Dear Sir,—In regard to your letter of July 27, I would state that I signed 
the paper pledging myself to repay the sum of £13 to the Salvation Army, but 
the Salvation Army hold this paper. I haven’t it in my possession. I have a 
receipt signed by H. E. Saunders, Cashier, showing the £3 paid by my father. 

Previous to my migration to Canada I spent six weeks on a training farm 
in England. 

Hoping this will be satisfactory, I am 


Yours respectfully, 


(Sgd.) BERNARD McMAHON, 
(Sgd.) Per J. DOCKSTEADER. 


N.B.—On the back of this sheet of paper you will find a copy of the cash 
acknowledgment held by me. 
BERNARD McMAHON. 


Copy: 
Feb. 8/1926. 


Received from Bernard McMahon the sum of three pounds for passage. 


H. E. SAUNDERS, 
(Cashier). 


DEPARTMENT OF IMMIGRATION AND COLONIZATION 
Orrawa, July 15, 1926. 


Dear S1r,—When Mr. Scobie visited you on the 26th of June you informed 
him that you had to repay £16 to the Salvation Army on account of your migra- 
tion to Canada. We have taken this matter up with the office of the Salvation 
Army at 341 University Street, Montreal, and have been informed as follows:— 


With reference to his indebtedness he is not indebted to our organi- 
zation for his transportation to Canada. He has written to General 
Booth offering to contribute to the Army Funds so that other boys may 
have the same kind of a chance that he has had. 


Would you kindly let me know whether you signed any documents pledging 
yourself to refund any sum of money to the Salvation Army and if you have a 
copy of the paper would you kindly let me have it. Would you also kindly let 
me know whether prior to your migration to Canada you were on a training 
farm in England. For your convenience in replying, please find enclosed an 
addressed envelope which requires no postage. 


Yours very truly, 


G. BOGUE SMART, 
Supervisor of Juvenile Immigration. 
Eric BrapsHaw, Esq., 
C/o Wm. Gordon, Esq.. 


Woodlawn, Ont. 
[Mr. W. J. Egan.] 
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C/o Wm. Gordon, 
Woodlawn, Ont., 
July 23, 1926. 


Dear Sir,—In reply to your letter of the 15th inst. No. 249611, I was led 
to understand that I was to pay the Army £16 for my passage and outfit. 

I signed a paper agreeing to this at Hadleigh Colony, Essex, England, where 
I was in training for six weeks, but I have not written any letter whatsoever to 
Gen. Booth to say I would contribute to the Army funds, all I was told was that 
the paper I was signing of which I have no copy, was an agreement to pay £16 
to the Army for my transportation. 


Yours truly, 
EK. BRADSHAW. 


DEPARTMENT OF IMMIGRATION AND COLONIZATION 


Orrawa, 7th June, 1926. 


Dear Friend,—When Inspector Morrison visited you on the 25th May you 
informed him that you were indebted to the Salvation Army to the extent of £16 
on account of your migration to Canada. We have taken this matter up with 
Brigadier E. J. Pinchen of the Salvation Army, 341 University St., Montreal, 
and have been informed that you are not indebted to the organization for your 
actual passage to this country, but that you have written General Booth offering 
to contribute to the Army funds. In this connection would you kindly let me 
know whether you signed any document, pledging yourself to repay any sum of 
money to the Salvation Army on account of your migration to Canada and if 
so, would you kindly let me have a copy; also whether you were informed by 
the Salvation Army, or by any person that the two Governments made a grant 
to the Salvation Army on account of your migration to Canada. I would also 
be obliged if you would let me know whether you were on a Salvation Army 
Training Farm prior to your migration to Canada, and if so, for what length of 
time. 


For your convenience in replying you will find enclosed an addressed 
envelope, which requires no postage. 
Yours very truly, 


G. BOGUE SMART, 
Supervisor of Juvenile Immigration. 
Mr. Witi1am McQuire, 
C/o Neil Morrisey, Esq., 
Jasper, Ont. 


R.R. 2, Jasper, Ont., Can. 


Dear Frrenp,—Just a few lines to let you know that I received your wel- 
come letter and was glad to get it. 

I must let you know that I never signed any document concerning money 
matters for my coming to Canada and nobody ever told me that the two Gov- 
ernments made any grant to the Salvation Army on account for me coming out 
here. 

I was in Hadleigh, Essex, England Land Colony for training to come abroad 
for farming. I was there for three weeks. 

Yours truly, 


WM. McGUIRE. 
[Mr. W. J. Egan.] 
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237083-Imm. 
DEPARTMENT OF IMMIGRATION AND COLONIZATION 


24th June, 1926. 


Dear FrienD,—You will no doubt recall the visit of Mr. D. M. Morrison, 
on the 10th May last. I understand that you told Mr, Morrison you were 
indebted to the Salvation Army to the extent of $100.00. We took this matter 
up with the office of the Salvation Army at No. 341 University street, Montreal, 
and we have received the following statement :— 


Re—Amos Hawker 


I beg to acknowledge receipt of yours of May 15th, and in reply 
would state that this boy is not indebted to us for his passage over. He 
has written to General Booth offering to contribute to the Army funds 
so that other boys can have the same kind of a chance that he has had. 

I note from this statement that you are said to have written to General 
Booth offering to contribute to the Army funds. Would you kindly let me 
know whether you have a copy of any paper which you signed in this connec- 
tion, and if so, would you kindly let me have a copy of it. Would you also 
kindly let me know whether you were informed by the Salvation Army that the 
two Governments made a contribution to the Salvation Army on account of 
their bringing you to Canada. 

Thanking you in anticipation of your early reply. With best wishes, 


Yours very truly, 
Supervisor, Juvenile Immigration. — 
Mr. Amos Hawker, 
c/o Frank Barker, Esq., 
R.R. No. 2, Lombardy, Ont. 


No. 237083 


Amos Hawker, 
c/o Frank Barker, 
R.R. No. 2, Lombardy, Ont. 


Dear Sir,—I received your letter dated June 24th, which I am sorry to say 
I did not answer. I was told on Hadleigh Colony that I had to pay back the 
sum of £20 or $100 in return for bringing me to Canada and I signed a paper 
in this connection. They did not tell me that I was not indebted te them for 
my passage over. As for signing a paper offering to contribute to the Army 
funds I have no recollection and I have no copy of such a paper. The Salva- 
tion Army did not tell me that the two Governments had made a contribution 
to them on account of bringing me to Canada. 
I hope this will satisfy you and make it quite plain to you the conditions 
under which I came to Canada. 
I remain, 
Yours truly, 
(Sgd. AMOS HAWKER. 
250757 


DEPARTMENT OF IMMIGRATION AND COLONIZATION 
May 13th, 1927. 


Dear Frienp,—I note from the report of our Inspector, who called to see 
you on the 28th of April, that you state you wrote to the Salvation Army and 


that a representative of the Army called to see you and that your account was 
6592713 - 
(Mr. W. J. Egan.] 
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reduced from $80 to $42. Does this mean that the total amount of your account 
with the Salvation Army is $42 or does it mean $42 is the balance of your 
account? Perhaps you have already paid the difference between $42 and $80. 
Would you kindly let me hear from you in connection at your early con- 
venience. 

The enclosed envelope requires no postage. 


With best wishes, 
Yours very truly, 

SranLteY Unsworty, Esq, Supervisor, Juvenile Immigration. 

c/o Mr. William Overholt, 

R.R. No. 4, Simcoe, Ont. 

Dear Sir,—The total amount of my account which I owe the Salvation 

Army is $42.50. 
Yours truly, 
(Sgd.) SS. UNSWORTH. 


DEPARTMENT OF IMMIGRATION AND COLONIZATION 243450 


17th August, 1926. 

Dear Frrenp,—On the Ist June I wrote you asking if you would kindly 
advise me whether you were informed by the Salvation Army that the two 
Governments paid a sum of money to the Salvation Army on account of your 
migration to Canada. As I have not heard from you in reply, my letter may 
not have reached you. Would you also let me have, if available, a copy of any 
letter or paper you may have signed in regard to the payment of any money 
to the Salvation Army on account of your migration. 

I will be pleased to hear from you at an early date, and enclosed please find 
stamped envelope for reply. - 

Yours very truly, 
Mr. JoHN FIsuH, Supervisor, Juvenile Immigration. 
c/o Mr. Charles J. McGuire, 
R.R. No. 2, Spencerville, Ont. 
Sept. 8th, 1926, 
5 Hanson St., Off Greenacre Rd., 
Oldham, Lanc., England. 
Your Ref. 243450. 

Sir:—Just a few lines in regard to my boy which sailed for Canada Jan. 
23rd, 1926, from Liverpool after training at Hadleigh Essex for farming, my 
boy sent me the letter what you sent to him so I have sent him a book and 
letters to let you see I have paid money to the Salvation Army when they ask 
for it we was only in poor circumstances when my boy begged for us to sign for 
him, his father was not working at the time and we have two more children, 
a little girl 3 years old also a boy 14 years last Jan. 6th, 1926, so you will under- 
stand the reason why I let my boy go with the Salvation Army as I could not 
pay all the money I wrote to them and asked them the reason why my boy had 
to pay more money back and yet have less wages than the other two boys 
which left Oldham a month later for Canada they sent me a letter to say I 
could not expect my boy to get the same on a little farm as a big one but I am 
glad to know my boy has got a good home also a good master and mistress. 
He gives them great praise for their kindness to him. I hope you will not be 
offended at me for taking the liberty in writing to you as a mother’s love I 
felt it my duty to do so from. 

Yours, 


(Signed) MRS. E. T. FISH. 
[Mr. W. J. Egan.] 
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DEPARTMENT OF IMMIGRATION AND COLONIZATION 


Orrawa, July 23rd, 1926. 


Dear Frrenp,—When Mr. Scobie visited you on the 9th of July, you 
informed him that you had to repay £16 to the Salvation Army on account of 
your migration to Canada. Would you kindly let me know whether you signed 
any document pledging yourself to return this sum of money to the Salvation 
Army and if you have a copy of the paper signed, would you kindly let me 
have it. In replying, would you also let me know whether prior to your mi- 
gration to Canada you were on a training farm in England. For your con- 
venience in replying please find enclosed an addressed envelope which requires 
no postage. 

Yours very truly, 
G. BOGUE SMART, 
Frank Coyne, Esq., Supervisor, Juvenile Immigration. 
c/o Ernest A. Caldwell, 
Bells Corners, Ontario. 


P.S.—We have communicated with the Salvation Army and have been 
informed that you are not indebted to their organization on account of your 
passage to Canada, but that you have written General Booth offering to con- 
tribute to the Army Funds so that other boys may have the same kind of a 
chance that you have had. 


tir FF COYNE, 
c/o Mr. E. Caldwell. 
Bells Corners, Ont., 27 July, 1926. 
Dear Sir,—lI received your letter Monday and was very much surprised at 
your information. I certainly signed two papers one of which I understood was 
an agreement to pay £16 but I have no copies neither were they given to me 
to read. Before migrating I was on their training farm at Hadleigh England for 
a period of one month and I did not write any letters to General Booth offering 
to contribute. 
Yours truly, 
Pee COLNE. 


DEPARTMENT OF IMMIGRATION AND COLONIZATION 


Ortawa, July 19, 1926. 

Dear Frienp,—When I visited you on the 28rd of June, you gave me to 
understand that you were indebted to the Salvation Army to the extent of £14 
on account of your migration to Canada. I have taken this matter up with 
the office of the Salvation Army at 341 University Street, Montreal, and have 
been informed that you are not indebted to the Salvation Army for your passage 
to Canada, but that you had written to General Booth offering to contribute 
to the Army fund, so that other boys may have the same kind of a chance that 
you have had. Would you kindly let me know whether you signed any docu- 
ment pledging yourself to repay £14 to the Salvation Army. In case you have 
a copy of the paper signed, would you kindly let me have it, together with 
information as to whether you were in a training farm in England prior to your 
migrating to Canada. For your convenience in replying please find enclosed 
an addressed envelope. 

Yours very truly, 
G. BOGUE SMART, 
Supervisor Juvenile Immigration. 

THoMAs ANDERSON, Esq., 

c/o Mr. George Newman, 

Muirkirk, Ontario. 


[Mr. W. J. Egan.] 
65027134 
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Thomas Anderson, 
c/o G. B. Newman, Murrxirk, ONT. 


Dear Sir,—I signed a document, prior to sailing, stating that I would pay 
Salvation Army £14 (fourteen pounds). I regret I haven’t a copy of paper 
that I signed. Prior to sailing I had seven weeks training at Salvation Army 
Colony, Hadleigh, Essex. 
Yours very truly, 


THOMAS ANDERSON. 


243937. 
DEPARTMENT OF IMMIGRATION AND COLONIZATION 


Orrawa, 7th June, 1926. 


Dear Frrenp,—When Inspector Morrison visited you on the 19th May, you 
informed him that vou were indebted to the Salvation Army for a certain sum 
of money on account of your migration to Canada. We have taken this matter 
up with Brigadier E. J. Pinchen, of the Salvation Army, 341 University street, 
Montreal, and have been informed that you are not indebted to the Organization, 
but that you have written General Booth offering to contribute to the Army 
funds. In this connection; would you kindly let me know whether you signed 
any document pledging vourself to repay any sum of money to the Salvation 
Army on account of your migration to Canada, and if so, would you kindly let 
me have a copy; also whether you were informed by the Salvation Army, or by 
any person, that the two Governments made a grant to the Salvation Army on 
account of migration to Canada. I would also be obliged if you would let me 
know whether you were on a Salvation Army Training Farm prior to your migra- 
tion to Canada, and if so, for what length of time. 

For your convenience in replying you will find enclosed an addressed 
envelope, which requires no postage. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) G. BOGUE SMART, 
Supervisor of Juvenile Immigration. 


Mr. Wm. J. WALLACE, 
c/o Mr. Charles Whitley, 
Spencerville, Ontario. 


SPENCERVILLE, 
Ontario, 11th June. 


Dear Sir,—In reply to your letter received, I wish you to know that before 
emigrating to Canada I signed a document to the effect that I was indebted to 
the Salvation Army for the sum of £20—$100, towards my passage. I was allowed 
two years in which to repay the money. I was never informed before concerning 
any grant made between the two Governments. I was working on the Hadleigh 
Training Farm, Essex, for six weeks prior to migrating. I hope I have answered 
your questions satisfactory and I am very much indebted and grateful to all 
who have taken an interest in my welfare. 


I remain, 
Yours thankfully, 


(Signed) WM. L. WALLACE, 
c/o Mr. C. Wutts, - 
Spencerville, 
Ontario. 
(Mr. W. J. Egan.] 


ie 
‘ge 
Bee 
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243951. 
DEPARTMENT OF IMMIGRATION AND COLONIZATION 


Orrawa, 8th June, 1926. 


Dear Frienp,—When Mr. D. M. Morrison visited you on the 20th May 
you informed him that you were indebted to the Salvation Army to the extent 
of $78 on account of your migration to Canada. We took this matter up with 
the office of the Salvation Army, at No. 341 University street, Montreal, and 
have been informed by that Organization that you are not indebted to the Salva- 
tion Army, but that you have written to General Booth offering to contribute 
to the Army funds so that other boys can have the same kind of a chance that 
you have had. In this connection would you kindly let me know whether you 
signed any document pledging yourse!f to repay any definite sum of money to 
the Salvation Army on account of your migration to Canada. In case you did 
would you kindly let me have a copy of the paper you signed. Would you also 
kindly let me know whether the Salvation Army or any other person advised you 
that the two Governments made a grant to the Salvation Army on account of 
your coming to Cenada under the auspices of that Organization; also whether 
you were prior to your coming to Canada on a Salvation Army Training Farm, 
and if so, for what length of time. 

For your convenience in replying please find enclosed an addressed envelope 
which requires no postage. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) G. BOGUE SMART, 
Supervisor of Juvenile Immigration. 
Mr. Wiuu1AmM Dopp, 
c/o E. E. McKendry, Esq,, 
Mountain, Ontario. 


c/o EK. E. McKennry, 
R.R. 3 Mountain, Ontario, 11-6-26. 


Dear Sir,—I did not write at all to General Booth offering to contribute 
any sum of money to the Salvation Army but I did sign a paper pledging myself 
to repay £16—about $78 which I understood was towards my passage, etc. 

I have no copy of the paper that I signed. 

The: Salvation Army or any other person did not advise me that the two 
Governments made a grant to the Salvation Army on account of my coming to 
Canada under this organization. 

I was on the §.A. training farm for 7 weeks. 


I remain, 
Yours truly, 
(Signed) WILLIAM F. DODD. 


File 243441. 
DEPARTMENT OF IMMIGRATION AND COLONIZATION 


Ottawa, June 2nd, 1926. 


Dear Frienp,—Mr. Morrison, who visited you on the 12th of May, has 
reported that you informed him that you were indebted to the extent of $100 to 
the Salvation Army on account of your migration to Canada. We took this mat- 
ter up with the office of the Salvation Army and we have been informed that you 
are not indebted to their Organization, but that you have written General Booth 

[Mr. W. J. Egan.] 
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offering to contribute to the Army Fund. Would you kindly let me know 
whether you have a copy of any paper you signed to this effect, and if so, would 
you kindly let me have a copy of it. 

Yours truly, 


(Signed) G. BOGUE SMART, 
Supervisor, Juvenile Immigration. 
Wiuuiam J. Geppes, Esq., 
c/o Mr. L. Kilbourn, 
R.R. No. 4, 
Athens, Ontario. 


Wn. JoHN GEDDEs, 
¢/0 Mr. 4. + Kilborn; 
R.R. 4, Athens, Ont., 
8/6/26. 


Dear Str,—When coming to Canada by the Salvation Army I understood 
that I would have to pay back to them my passage. I signed a form agreeing 
to pay £20 which I understood was for my passage and some clothes. I know 
nothing of the Fund you speak of in your letter, and I have no copys of any kind. 


Yours truly, 
(Sed.) WM. JOHN GEDDES. 


File 2438952 
DEPARTMENT OF IMMIGRATION AND COLONIZATION 


Orrawa, 7th June, 1926. 


Drar Frrenp,—When Inspector Morrison visited you on the 20th May, you 
informed him that you wee indebted to the Salvation Army to the extent of 
£14 on account of your migration to Canada. We have taken this matter up 
with Brigadier EK. J. Pinchen, of the Salvation Army, 341 University street, 
Montreal, and have been informed that you are not indebted to that organiza- 
tion, but that you have written General Booth offering to contribute to the 
Army funds. In this connection would you kindly let me know whether you 
signed any document pledging yourself to repay any sum of money to the 
Salvation Army, on account of your migration to Canada, and if so, would you 
let me have a copy; also whether you were informed by the Salvation 
Army, or by any person, that the two Governments made a grant to 
the Salvation Army on account of your migration to Canada. I would also 
be obliged if you would let me know whether you were on a Salvation Army 
Training Farm prior to your migration to Canada, and if so, for what length 
of time. 

For your convenience in replying you will find enclosed an addressed 
envelope, which requires no postage. 


Yours very truly, 


(Sed.) G. BOGUE SMART, 
Supervisor of Juvenile Immigration. 


Mr. Louris J. Guass, 
c/o Allison Cook, Esq., 
R.R. No. 4, Spencerville, Ont. 
(Mr. W. J. Egan.] 
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SPENCERVILLE, 10th June, 1926. 
G. Bocuse Smart, Esq., 

Dear Sir,—I cannot say much but all I know is that I have the mentioned 
sum (I made a mistake I payed £3 not £2 as I thought I did leaving £13) to 
pay back. All I know is that I signed a form (of which I was not given a 
copy) agreeing to pay back the above sum. I heard about the grant but I 
thought the fare was £20, £4 being granted by the Government as I (or I 
believe we) were not told about it. I was for the period of seven weeks at the 
Colony at Hadleigh, Essex, England. I should like to know the full details 
about things as I am in the dark about the things you have mentioned. Please 
let me know if I should ask for the copies that I am supposed to have. 


I remain, yours truly, 
(Sgd.) L. J. GLASS. 


File 243956 
DEPARTMENT OF IMMIGRATION AND COLONIZATION 


Orrawa, June 8th, 1926. 


Dear Sir,—When Mr. D. M. Morrison visited you on the 25th of May, 
you gave him to understand that you were indebted to the Salvation Army 
to the extent of £16. We took this matter up with the officer of the Salvation 
Army at 341 University street, Montreal, and we have been informed that you 
are not indebted to their organization, but that you have written to General 
Booth offering to contribute to the Army funds so that other boys may have 
the same kind of a chance. 

In this connection, would you kindly let me know whether you signed any 
paper pledging yourself to repay any sum of money to the Salvation Army. If 
so, would you kindly let me have a copy. 


Yours very truly, 


(Sgd.) G. BOGUE SMART, 
Supervisor, Juvenile Immigration. 
Mr. Grorce SHAPCOTT, - 
c/ E. Niblock, 
Jasper, Ontario. 


GreorGE JOHN SHAPCOTT, 
e/o §. BH. Niblock, 
R.R. No. 4, Jasper, Ontario. 
13/6/26. 


Dear Sir,—In your letter of the 9th instant, you said you were informed 
that I had written to General Booth offering to contribute to the Army Funds 
so that other boys may have the same kind of a chance. J have never written 
to General Booth on this matter but I signed a paper in England which (I 
was told) compelled me to pay back £16 to the Salvation Army. 

As I was not given time to read the paper I signed and a copy was never 
given to me, I do not really know what I was signing. 


Yours truly, 


(Sed.) GEORGE JOHN SHAPCOTT. 
[Mr. W. J. Egan.] 
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May 13, 1927. 


Dear Frienp,—I note that when our Inspector visited you recently, you 
inquired about paying the Salvation Army for your passage to Canada. Under 
the circumstances you may wish to write to the Salvation Army and ask for an 
itemized statement of their expenditure on your behalf. 


Yours very truly, 
G. BOGUE SMART, 
Supervisor, Juvenile Immigration. 


ALFRED SAMUEL FIsHErR, Hsq., 
c/o Mr. Ernest A. Lindsay, 
Tilsonbury, Ontario. 


Extract from report of Inspector of Juvenile Immigration, J. A. Gillies who 
visited Alfred Samuel Fisher on the 20th April, 1927 :— 


This boy is quite contented but asked me if he had to pay the Salva- 
tion Army for his passage over. He said I was told in England by the 
S. A. officer we had to pay our passage over, one third of the amount 
had to be paid back to the Dominion Government, the other two thirds 
to be paid back to the Salvation Army. That is what he told me. I am 
very sure of course I guess I have to pay the Army the $77.00 and that is 
all there is about it. 

July 27, 1926. 


Dear Frienp:—When Mr. Duncan visited you, on the 7th of July, you 
informed Mr. Duncan that you had to repay £20 to the Salvation Army, on 
account of your migration to Canada. We have taken this matter up with the 
office of the Salvation Army, in Montreal, and have been advised that you are 
not indebted to that Organization, for the cost of your transportation to Can- 
ada but that you have written to General Booth and offered to contribute to the 
Army fund so that other boys may have the same kind of a chance as you have 
had. In this connection would you kindly let me know whether you signed any 
document pledging yourself to refund any sum of money? In ease you did 
would you kindly let me have a copy of the paper signed, if you have one, also 
Jet me know whether you were on a training farm in England prior to your 
migrating to Canada. \ 

For your convenience in replying please find enclosed an addressed envelope 
which requires no postage. 

Yours very truly, 
G. BOGUE SMART, 


Supervisor of Juvenile Immigration. 
A. C. Tonmore, Esq., 
‘c/o Alex J. Burnett, Esq., 
R.R. No. 1. Branchton, Ont. 


Extract from report of Inspector of Juvenile Immigration, John A. Gillies 
who visited A. C. Tonmore on the 12th May, 1927:— 


He said: I have a good home in every way. Yes I paid the Army 
$100 for what I was told was for my passage and clothes. I was in their 
school at Hadleigh for eight weeks. I got 9 shillings a week and had to 
work harder than I have here. The clothes I got were very cheap stuff, 
what they call shoddy, so if I had not to pay for my passage out what 
are they taking all our money for. 
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File 231133. 


DEPARTMENT OF IMMIGRATION AND COLONIZATION 


Orrawa, June 17th, 1926. 


Dear Frienp,—No doubt you will recall the visit of Mr. M. J. Scobie on 
the 5th March last. On that occasion you gave Mr. Scobie to understand 
that you were indebted to the Salvation Army to the extent of £16 on account 
of your migration to Canada. We have written to the Salvation Army and have 
been advised that you are not indebted to that organization but that you have 
written to General Booth offering to contribute to the Army Funds. 

Would you kindly let me know whether you signed any document pledging 
yourself to return any definite sum of money to the Salvation Army on account 
of your migration to Canada and if so, would you kindly let me have a copy of 
the paper signed if it is available. In replying, would you kindly let me know 
whether prior to your coming to Canada you were on a training farm in Eng- 
land and if so the length of time. For your convenience in writing me please 
find enclosed an addressed envelope which requires no postage, with best wishes. 


Yours very truly, 
(Signed) G. BOGUE SMART, 


Supervisor, Juvenile Immigration. 
ALBERT J. WoopMAN, Esq., 
c/o Mr. Jas. Fleming, 
Woodstock, Ontario. 


No. 231133. 
R.R. 3 Woopsrock, On’. 


Dear S1r,—In answer to your letter I cannot recall any document concern- 
ing money being signed in England. As I was told it would cost me £20 to 
migrate and my mother paid back £4 last December I thought I had £16 to pay 
back. If you wish to have some copies of the documents signed please send to 
Mrs. A. J. Woodman, 2 Tregoll’s Rd. Truro, Cornwall, England. I was at Had- 
leigh Colony, Hadleigh, Essex, for eleven weeks. 


I remain, 
Yours truly, 


(Signed) A. J. WOODMAN, 
c/o Mr. Jas. Fleming, 
R.R. 3 Woodstock. 


File 243935. 
DEPARTMENT OF IMMIGRATION AND COLONIZATION 
Ortawa, Ist June, 1926. 


Dear Frrenp,—Mr. Morrison, who visited you on May 19th, has reported 
that you informed him that you were indebted to the Salvation Army for a 
certain sum of money on account of your migration to Canada. In this con- 
nection we took the matter up with the officers of the Salvation Army, No. 341 
University Street, Montreal, and have been informed that you are not indebted 
to the Salvation Army, but that you have written to General Booth offering to 
contribute to the Army Funds. 

Would you kindly let me know whether you were informed by the Salvation 
Army that the two Governments paid a sum of money to the Salvation Army on 
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account of your coming to Canada. Would you also kindly let me have, if avail- 

able, a copy of any document you may have signed in regard to the repayment of 

any money to the Salvation Army on account of your migration to Canada. 
Thanking you in anticipation of your early reply. 


Yours truly, 


(sgd.) G. Bogus Smart, 
Supervisor of Juvenile Immigration. 
Mr. LioneL CopPLEsTone, 
c/o Morton Steacy, Esq., 
North Augusta, Ontario. 


LIONEL COPPLESTONE, 
c/o Mort Steacy, North Augusta, Ont. 


Dear S1r,—I have just received your letter and I am sorry to say that I have 
got no copy of the document I signed in England, and that I did not send any 
letter to General Booth saying that I would contribute to the Army’s funds. 


Yours truly, 
(Signed) L. CoppLEesTone. 


DEPARTMENT OF IMMIGRATION AND COLONIZATION 
File 243955. 


Ortawa, 7th June, 1926. 


Dear Frrenp,—When Inspector Morrison visited you on the 25th May you 
informed him that you were indebted to the Salvation Army to the extent of 
$90.00 on account of your migration to Canada. We have taken this matter up 
with Brigadier E. J. Pinchen, of the Salvation Army, 341 University Street, 
Montreal, and have been informed that you are not indebted to the Organization 
for your actual passage to this country, but that you have written General Booth 
offering to contribute to the Army funds. In this connection would you kindly 
let me know whether you signed any document, pledging yourself to repay any 
sum of money to the Salvation Army on account of your migration to Canada, 
and if so, would you kindly let me have a copy; also whether you were informed 
by the Salvation Army or by any person that the two Governments made a 
grant to the Salvation Army on account of your migration to Canada. I would 
also be obliged if you would let me know whether you were on a Salvation 
Army training Farm prior to migration to Canada, and if so, for what length of 
time. 

For your convenience in replying you will find enclosed an addressed en- 
velope, which requires no postage. 

Yours very truly, 


(Signed) G. Bogut Smart, 
Supervisor of Juvenile Immigration. 
Mr. Ray Sarainson, 
c/o Edwin Holmes, Esq., 
R.R. No. 4, Smith’s Falls, 
Ontario. 
19th June, 1926 
c/o E. Houmss, 
R.R. 4 Smith’s Falls, Ontario. 


Dear Sir,—I am in receipt of your letter of the 7th inst and herewith beg 
to say that I did not write to General Booth offering to contribute to the Army 
Funds, the only paper that I signed to was to state that I had to pay back £16 
or $80.00, but as you state that I do not owe anything to my actual passage 
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would you kindly state whether I owe anything or not. I cannot furnish a copy 
of the paper as I did not get one. Would you kindly send me a copy showing 
where I signed to pay General Booths Fund. Prior to migrating, I was on a 
farm at Hadleigh Essex England for one month. Hoping this letter meets with 
your requirements. 
I remain, 
Yours faithfully, 


(Signed) R. Sarcrnson, 


Extract from a report on Thomas Bolan c/o Alex Dodds, R.R. No. 3, Perth, 
Lanark County, Burgess Township, Lot 10 Concession 10, by M. J. Scobie, 
dated 3rd June, 1926. 


The boy states he did not have a chance to read agreement which 
he signed as all was done in a hurry but was told it was £16 repayment 
for passage. 


Extract from a report on Stanley Thorpe c/o G. E. Rowson, R.R. No. 2, 
Mount Elgin, P.O., Oxford County, Dereham Township, Lot 20 Concession 4, 
by Inspector D. M. Morrison, dated 2nd September, 1926. 


- With regard to his indebtedness to the Salvation Army, he said “We 
(boys) signed a lot of papers they would not let us read ‘Come on you 
are not signing your death warrant,’ they told us.” 


Year of arrival, 1926. 
Union, Non. 

Report Nol. wey. teas ce 
Inspection No. ... -.cisaa? 


DEPARTMENT OF IMMIGRATION AND COLONIZATION, CANADA 
INSPECTION OF BRITISH IMMIGRANT CHILDREN 


Name of child, Bernard Boom. Date of birth, Oct. 15; 1919. 

By whom brought to Canada, Salvation Army. 

With whom placed, James Wood. 

P.O. address, Smith’s Fails. Occupation, 

Lot 12, Con. 6, Township N. Elmsley. 

County Lanark. Province Ontario. 

Date child was placed in situation, 3 weeks ago. 

Date of most recent inspection by representative of agency, last week. 

General character of home and surroundings, good. 

Has child a room to himself? Yes. A bed to himself? Yes. 

Work in which the child is engaged, general farm. 

Health, good. 

General appearance, dark, slight, tall boy. 

Supply of clothing, good. 

Church and Sunday school attendance, §.A., regular. 

Day school attendance, Progress, 

Supply of suitable reading matter, good. 

Recreations, varied. 

Pocket money allowance, 

Wages and terms of indenture, no agreement as yet. 

Does child understand wages to be paid? Yes. What portion of wages is paid 
directly to child? 

Is child required by the agency to repay any sum of money? Yes. 
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If so, state amount and the cause of the indebtedness, Father paid £4: still owes 
La 

Complaints by child, none. 

General character and behaviour of the child, good. 

Complaints by employer, none. 


INSPECTOR’S REMARKS 


This boy states 60 boys were in line and each one was told to sign and move 
on, He says he may have signed a contract to farm for 10 years for all he 
knows. He states he understands this money is paid the Army to be refunded 
to the Government for the amount that they put forward. 

Date of Inspection, June 2, 1926. 

Inspector, (Sgd.) M. J. Scone. 


Copy 
DEPARTMENT OF IMMIGRATION AND COLONIZATION 
Ortawa, 16th June, 1926. 


Dear FrIEND,—You will no doubt recall the visit Mr. Scobie paid you on 
the 2nd June. On that occasion I understand you informed Mr. Scobie that your 
father had paid £4 to the Salvation Army on account of your migration to 
Canada, and that you still owed £12. I took this matter up with the office of 
the Salvation Army, No. 341 University Street, Montreal, P.Q., and in this con- 
nection I have been advised that you are not indebted to the Salvation Army, 
but that you have written General Booth offering to contribute to thea Army 
funds. 

Would you kindly let me know whether you signed any document pledging 
yourself to repay a sum of money to the Salvation Army on account of your 
migration to Canada, also whether you were advised by the Salvation Army or 
by any person that the British and Canadian Governments made a per capita 
grant to the Salvation Army on account of certain boys coming to Canada under 
the auspices of the Salvation Army. In case you were on a training farm prior 
to your migration to Canada, would you kindly advise me. 

For your convenience in "replying you wall find enclosed an addressed enve- 
lope which requires no postage. 


Yours very truly, 
(Sgd.) G. BOGUE SMART, 


Supervisor, Juvenile Immigration. 
Mr. BerNnarp Boom, 
c/o James Wood, Esq., 
Smith’s Falls, Ontaria. 
Copy 


B. Boom. 
c/o Mr. James Wood, 
smiths’ Falls RR: S4°9976 /96) 


Sir,-—I have received your letter to-day and thank you for taking so much 
trouble on my behalf. 

When Mr. Scobie came on the 2nd June I told him that my mother paid i 
in England before I left and got a receipt for it. 

My business with the Salvation Army dates from February 4th, 1926. On 
the night of February 3rd I received a letter from the Army informing me that 
I was to report for training the next day. I enclose the same letter which I have 
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saved. I was there for six weeks and some odd days. I sailed on 26th March, 
1926. 

During my stay at Hadleigh farm Colony Adjutant Phibbs, the officer what 
is in charge of the immigration section came to Hadleigh and myself and about 
30 others signed two papers, one he said was a landing paper we could not land 
without it, the other he told me was saying that I agreed to pay back what 
money I owed that money I concluded was for my passage. I have already paid 
$10 to Mr. Brace. 

As to the question whether the Government loan the Army any money. 
That was talk among the boys at Hadleigh. 

Would you mind asking for a facsimile of the papers I have signed and then 
we will know exactly how I stand. 

Would you mind asking what the $50 I now owe them is for and let mé 
know. 

T remain, 
Yours sincerely, 


(Sgd.) BERNARD E. BOOM. 


Year of arrival, 1926. 
Union, None. 

Report. N. 
Inspection No. 


DEPARTMENT OF IMMIGRATION AND COLONIZATION, CANADA 
INSPECTION OF British IMMIGRANT CHILDREN 


Name of child, James McDonald. Date of birth, 18/2/09. 

By whom brought to Canada, Salvation Army. 

With whom placed, Joseph Hyland. 

P.O. address, Jarvis, occupation, farmer. 

Lot 22, Con. 7, Township, Walpole. 

County, Haldimand, province, Ontario. 

Date child was placed in situation, February 28th, 1926. 

Date of most recent inspection by representative of agency, around August 1926, 
but missed seeing him. 

General character of home and surroundings, good. 

Has child a room to himself? Yes. A bed to himself? Yes. 

Work in which the child is engaged, farming. 

Health, good. 

General appearance, tall youth, comfortably clothed. 

Supply of clothing, yes. 

Church and Sunday school attendance, attentive to church obligations. 

Day school attendance, no. Progress. 

Supply of suitable reading matter, yes. 

Recreations. 

Pocket money allowance, given when wanted. 

Wages and terms of indenture, yearly wages $150 with board. 

Does child understand wages to be paid? Yes. What portion of wages is paid 
directly to child? 

Is child required by the agency to repay any sum of money? See remarks. 

If so, state amount and the cause of the indebtedness. 

Complaints by child, none. 

General character and behaviour of the child, satisfactory. 

Complaints by employer, no complaints. 
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INSPECTOR’S REMARKS 


From Mr. Hyland I received a good report regarding the young man; he 
was always willing and furthered matters to the best of his ability. 

In regard to money repayments to the Agency: James said he signed papers 
before sailing along with other lads, to pay around $120, covering passage and 
clothing outfit which Mr. Hyland informed him sometime ago he did not have 
to do. 

As the lad seemed puzzled in the matter, he asked for an explanation. 


Date of Inspection, April 20th, 1927. 
Inspector (Sd.) James Duncan. 


DEPARTMENT OF IMMIGRATION AND COLONIZATION 
Ottawa, April 26, 1927. 


Dear Frienp:—I note that when Mr. James Duncan visited you on the 
13th April, 1926, you informed Mr. Duncan that you had to repay £20 to the 
Salvation Army on account of your passage and outfit and that when Mr. 
Duncan visited you on the 20th April, 1927, you said you had to pay about 
$120, covering passage and clothing. I feel that under the circumstances it 
might be well for you to write to the Salvation Army and get an itemizzed 
statement in regard to the amount which you are expected to pay. 


Yours truly, 


(Sd.) G. Boavr Smart, 
Supervisor, Juvenile Immigration. 
James McDonald, Esq., 
c/o Mr. Joseph Hyland, 
Jarvis, Ontario. 


James McDonald, 
c/o Joseph Hyland, R.R. 1 Jarvis, 
County Haldimand, Ontario. 


Dear Str.—Please find enclosed the reply from the Salvation Army after 
enquiring as to the amount I was expected to repay and hope it is of value. 


Yours truly, 
(Sd.) JAMES McDONALD. 


BuRNSIDE LopGE, 
808 Dundas Street, Woodstock, Ontario, May 3, 1927 
Mr. James McDonald, 
c/o Joseph Hyland, 
RR: No. 1, Jarvis) Ont: 


Dear Frienp—I have your letter of April 30th to hand and note the contents. 
I beg to say that everything, your passage, outfit, travelling in the old country, 
supervision, etc., was $100, of this amount $52.13 has been paid, this leaves 
$47.87 outstanding and I am sure you would have no difficulty in clearing this 
off this year and saving considerable money. 


I trust this will be satisfactory, to you. 
Yours sincerely 
(Sd.) Louis H. Smrru, 


Commandant. 
[Mr. W. J. Egan.] 
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DEPARTMENT OF IMMIGRATION AND COLONIZATION, CANADA 


INSPECTION or BririsH [IMMIGRANT CHILDREN 


Name of child, Philip Ross. Date of birth, 1/4/09. 

By whom brought to Canada, S.A. 

With whom placed, E. M. Nethercott. 

P.O. address, R.R. No. 1, St. Thomas. Occupation, farmer. 

Lot 25, Con. Talbot Road, Township Southwold. 

County, Elgin. Province, Ontario. 

Date child was placed in situation, 8/6/25. 

Date of most recent inspection by representative of agency, June, 1926. 

General character of home and surroundings, Good home, clean. 

Has child a room to himself? Yes. A bed to himself? Yes. 

Work in which child is engaged, farm work. 

Health, good. 

General appearance, medium sized, bright, alert. 

Supply of clothing, good. 

Church and Sunday school attendance, yes. Yes. 

Day school attendance, no. Qualifying. 

Supply of suitable reading matter, yes, paper and magazines. 

Recreations, yes, usual on farm. 

Pocket money allowance, gets some, no stated amount. 

Wages and terms of indenture, $125 a year. Board and washing. 

Does child understand wages to be paid? Yes. 

Is child required by the agency to repay any sum of money? Yes. 

If so, state amount and the cause of the indebtedness. Paid $100 for passage and 
some clothes. 

Complaints by child, none. 

General character and behaviour of the child. Good. Good. 

Complaints by employer, none. This boy cannot be beat. He is a dandy. 


INSPECTOR’S REMARKS 


Philip said this home is about right in every way and has been. I have 
read in the papers we did not have to pay for our passage over. I have paid $100 
for passage and clothes. I got clothes about $15 worth. Yes, I was six weeks 
in the Army School. I read the agreement, I would not sign it until I read it, it 
said passage, clothes and other things. I did not get a copy. I know a fellow 
who did get a copy or said it was a copy. 

Date of Inspection, April 6, 1927. 

Inspector, John A. Gillies. 

Sr. THomas, R.R. No. 1, 
Ontario, CANADA, 
Monday, July. 

Dear Srr,—I am just writing to find out and awaiting your instructions 
regarding the payment due the Salvation Army. I have enclosed copy of typed 
letter which I received from the Salvation Army and my year finished up on 
July 8th. I have not drawn my pay yet and will be glad to receive your letter 
of advice, thanking you. 

I am yours truly, 
(sed,) PHILIP ROSS. 
[Mr. W. J. Egan.] 
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Dear Frienp,—I have your letter to hand and beg to say we are unable to 
send you a receipt for the amount of $78.14 paid in your interest by Mr. Nether- 
cott as the receipt always goes to the man paying the money, but this letter 
will serve as your receipt as you will note it states above that $78.14 has been 
paid on account. There is a small balance of $21.86 now outstanding. Your 
loan account was of course for your passage to Canada and for your kit and 
training at Hadleigh, ete. I trust this explanation will be satisfactory to you 
and we are glad to know that you are gettmg on real well. 


Yours sincerely, : 
LOUIS H: SMITH, 


Commandant. 
Year, pi amival, 1926. . jolt. sete 
Union None! a) faaal a agers bebe eee 
Report :fNOaacsacth: desisvoce: dequeue 
Ingpection, DO.d ts. sa¢eeieee Gale 


DEPARTMENT OF IMMIGRATION AND COLONIZATION, CANADA 
INSPECTION OF BRITISH IMMIGRANT CHILDREN 


Name of child, John Wilfred Jones. Date of birth, 20/1/12. 

By whom brought to Canada, Salvation Army. 

With whom placed, Harold Styles. 

P.O. address, R.R. No. 3 Kinburn. Occupation, farmer, lot 16, con. 8, township 
Fitzroy, county Carleton, province, Ontario. 

Date child was placed in situation, 7/6/26. 

Date of most recent inspection by representative of agency, May, 1927. 

General character of home and surroundings, good home, clean. 

Has child a room to himself? Yes. A bed to himself? Yes. 

Work in which the child is engaged, farm work. 

Health, good. 

General appearance, well developed, bright. 

Supply of clothing, good. 

Church and Sunday school attendance, not regular. No. 

Day school attendance, no. Progress, 7th standard. 

Supply of suitable reading matter, papers. 

Recreations, yes, goes out. 

Pocket money allowance, $2 a month. 

Wages and terms of indenture, $10 a month, board, ete. 

Does child understand wages to be paid? Yes. What portion of wages is paid 
directly to child? 

Is child required by the agency to repay any sum of money? Yes. 

If so, state amount and the cause of the indebtedness, $80 for passage over. 

Complaints of child, none. 

General character and behaviour of the child, good. Good. 

Complaints by employer, non. 


INSPECTOR’S REMARKS 


John said “I am well pleased with my home.” 

When asked as to the cause of his indebtedness to the Army he said, “We 
were told in good plain English before we came over by the High Officials of the 
Salvation Army that we would have to pay them back the passage money that 
they were paying for us. I see by the newspapers that was free. Well mine 
is paid all but $10. I suppose we will not get any back.” 

Date of inspection, October 5th, 1927. 

Inspector (Sd.) John A. Gillies. 
(Mr. W. J. Egan.] 
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DEPARTMENT OF IMMIGRATION AND COLONIZATION, CANADA 


INSPECTION OF BRITISH IMMIGRANT CHILDREN 


Name of child, Samuel McDonald. Date of birth, 1/10/10. 

By whom brought to Canada, Salvation Army. 

With whom placed, Earl Fentie. 

P.O. address R.R. 3 Springfield. Occupation, 

Lot 1, Con. 8, Township Dorchester. 

County, Elgin, Province, Ontario. 

Date child was placed in situation, 4/9/26. 

Date of most recent inspection by representative of agency, Fall 1926. 

General character of home and surroundings, good home, clean. 

Has child a room to himself? Yes. A bed to himself? Yes. 

Work in which the child is engaged, farm work. 

Health, good. 

General appearance, well developed, bright boy. 

Supply of clothing, good. 

Church and Sunday school attendance, yes regular, yes regular. 

Day school attendance, no. Progress, 1st year High School. 

Supply of suitable reading matter, yes, papers and books. 

Recreations, yes all I want. 

Pocket money allowance, $2 a month. 

Wages and terms of indenture, $120 a year, board, etc. 

Does child understand wages to be paid? Yes. What portion of wages is paid 
directly to child? 

Is child required by the agency to repay any sum of money? Yes. 

If so, state amount and the cause of the indebtedness, $80 for passage over. 

Complaints by child, none. 

General character and behaviour of the child, good, good. 

Complaints by employer, none. 


INSPECTOR’S REMARKS 


Sam said he was well pleased with his home and treatment; he further said 
“T see that the Government paid our passage over. We were told we had to pay 
part or all our passage. Yes we signed a paper but we had to sign it or stay at 
home—we were not even allowed to read it. I do not like paying for something 
I do not know what it is.” 


Date of inspection, April 7th, 1927. 
Inspector (Sd.) John A. Gillies. 


_ On page 500 of the Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence of the Select Stand- 
ing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization, Staff Captain Owen Culshaw of 
the Salvation Army, made the following statement: 


The position of affairs led up, on October 4th, to a letter being re- 
ceived by our headquarters in London stating that unless we ceased to 
collect the money from those boys, by promise or otherwise, we could not 
continue in this work of migration. At that time, we had about 80 boys 
on our farm colony at Hadleigh who had been promised to go to Canada, 


subject to Government permission. We were practically committed to that. 
65927—14 
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We had brought them from their homes and we appealed, asking that 
judgment might be stayed until Commissioner Lamb had an opportunity 
of making personal representations to the Minister on the business. How- 
ever, the embargo held and these boys were left on the farm there, left on 
our hands. Negotiations were taken up with the British Government and 
through their good offices, it is now being arranged that the boys will repay 
the sum of $25 as a voluntary contribution towards the work that the 
Army is doing on their behalf. 


The above statement leaves the impression that no boys were brought to Can- 
ada by the Salvation Army until arrangements had been made for the repayment 
of $25. 

Annexed hereto are copies of letters showing,— 

1. That Salvation Army boys were brought to Canada during the calendar 
year 1927 and placed by the British Immigration and Colonization Asso- 
ciation and by the Salvation Army. 

2. Correspondence between Mr. J. Bruce Walker, Director of Emigration, 
London and Mr. W. C. Noxon, Agent General for Ontario, regarding 
Salvation Army boys who were brought from the Salvation Army Train- 
ing Farm at Hadleigh and placed by the Provincial Government of 
Ontario during 1927. 

3. Boys over 17 years of age (designated as adults within the meaning of 
the Assisted Passage Agreement) who were brought from the Salvation 
Army Farm at Hadleigh during the season of 1927 under the Canadian 
Pacific Railway quota and placed not by the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
but by the Salvation Army in Ontario. 


DEPARTMENT OF IMMIGRATION AND COLONIZATION 


CANADA 
Orrawa, 12th May, 1928. 


MEMORANDUM: 
Mr. W. J. Eean, 
Deputy Minister. 


I beg to inform you that the following parties of Salvation Army boys were 
brought to Canada during the calendar year 1927 and placed under the auspices 
of the British Immigration and Colonization Association: 


Marchol3th, O27 200 St See ONE 20.0. en 34 
Marche 27th! 1927 #00. ob.2) 2s 209). OF BO mOne Teee wae 13 
April’ 17th, W277 a ee 12 59 


In addition to the above the following parties were officially 
listed as coming under the auspices of the British Immigration and 
Colonization Association but were received and placed by the 
Salvation Army: 


August 6th,» 192K omacocpie (oe eee Ree Bie. Baas 47 
September, .1 Fithi) LO 2 iw sous Cee ae Oey bey aie 2 49 
otal ..40i) tod See Cai Rk aI. A 108 


G. BOGUE SMART, 


Supervisor, Juvenile Immigration. 
[Mr. W. J. Egan.] 
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W. C. Noxon, 
Agent-General in the British Isles, 
163 Strand, London, W.C. 2, 
February 15th, 1927. 
J. Bruce WALKER, Esq,., 
Director—Migration, 
Canadian Building, Trafalgar Square, S.W. 1. 

Dear Mr. Watker,—We have received through the Salvation Army applica- 
tions from 82 boys under 17 years of age who desire to sail at the earliest possible 
date. We have treated these applications in every respect as though coming 
direct from the boys, and judging them on this basis a considerable number have 
been rejected on first perusal. We have verified the references of the others, and 
I am arranging for our Mr. Percival to interview them on Thursday and Friday 
of this week. These considered suitable at interview, and for whom satisfactory 
references have been obtained, will be asked to submit medical certificate, and as 
all the boys are at present at the Salvation Army Training Farm at Hadleigh, 
this will be very much facilitated. It is quite possible that we will let you have 
the Requisitions complete early next week. 

I am advising you this now as this will naturally mean a considerable lot of 
work for the time being for your office, as we will be desirous of having the Party 
sail as early as possible. We had not anticipated these applications, but now 
that we have them we are anxious to have those who prove acceptable sail and 
be cleared out from Vimy Ridge Farm before our “Letitia” Party which sails on 
March 12th arrives. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) WM. C. NOXON, 
Agent-General for Ontario. 


THE CANADIAN BUILDING, 
TRAFALGAR SQUARE, Lonpon, S.W. 1, February 16th, 1927. 


Dear Mr. Noxon —I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
(SEP/EIN) of February 15th, advising me that you have received, through the 
Salvation Army, applications from 82 boys under 17 years of age who desire to 
sail at the earliest possible date. 

I understand it is your intention to place these boys through your Govern- 
ment on the Vimy Ridge Farm, and that they shall be distributed from the Vimy 
Ridge Farm in the same manner as boys sent out under y our own direct Govern- 
ment efforts. 

You are probably aware that the Department has taken strong objection 
to the Salvation Army boys, trained at the Salvation Army Camp at Hadleigh, 
being required to pay a contribution of $80.00 from their wages after settle- 
ment in Canada, the amount so paid being understood to be the necessary trans- 
portation for the boy’s passage and a contribution towards assisting a succeed- 
ae boy, the contribution for the succeeding boy amounting to £8, or roughly 

0.00. 

As all these transportation charges are met by a joint contribution from 
the Oversea Settlement Committee and the Dominion Government, the Dom- 
inion Government has taken pointed exception to any condition that requires 
the boys to make a payment for such services, and the Department further 
objects to a boy having to undertake over his own signature, a promise to repay 
a sum of money under the impression that such sum of money is to be used for 
paying the transportation or other expenses of himself and a succeeding boy. 

The Salvation Army have been asked to give the Department a written 
assurance that no such funds for that or any other purpose will be deducted 
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from the earnings of boys after they get to Canada. So far the Salvation Army 
have declined to give the Department the required assurance, and in the absence 
of that assurance the Department has decided not to accept boys trained by the 
Salvation Army at Hadleigh and for placement by the Salvation Army in Canada. 

As these boys are going to Vimy Ridge Farm—as I understand it, to be dis- 
tributed from there by the Ontario Government—the matter assumes some- 
what of a different aspect, but in order that my instructions may be carried out 
and that the boys may be safeguarded with respect to future financial commit- 
ments, I shall be glad to have your assurance that the boys accepted from the 
Salvation Army have not been asked, either verbally or by document, to make 
any contribution for any purpose after they arrive in Canada, and that in 
future no such request for a contribution under this head will be made from 
these boys. 

If you are able to assure me on these points there seems to be no reason 
why the movement of these boys should not proceed as if it had been business 
that originated entirely through themselves. 


Yours faithfully, 


(Signed) J. BRUCE WALKER, 
Director. 


W. C. Noxon, Agent-General in the British Isles, 
163 Stranp, Lonpon, W.C.2, February 17th, 1927. 
Dear Mr. WaLKER,— 
Re Salvation Army Boys 


Replying to your favour of the 16th instant. When Commissioner Lamb 
spoke to me about these boys, I told him I would take them in the same manner 
and under same conditions as boys from any other source and that we would 
not permit, for a moment, any contribution by the boys towards the Salvation 
Army any more than from boys taken in the regular way, and that they would 
be handled in exactly the same way as our own lads. We are doing this to 
help out a situation in which the Army find themselves at Hadleigh. I might 
say for your information that out of the number which they submitted to us a very 
large proportion were turned down without any further investigation whatever, 
and respecting the balance we sent out our own information forms in order that 
everything would be satisfactory according to our method and requirements. 
Mr. Percival is at Hadleigh to-day and to-morrow interviewing each boy that 
we consider favourable. I understand the situation from your point of view 
thoroughly, and can assure you that we will not allow any of the boys’ wages 
to be used as a contribution to the Army. Their money will be handled in 
exactly the same manner as our own boys’, namely the boy to receive one-half 
of his wages and the other half to be placed to his credit with the Government. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) WM. C. NOXON. 
J. Bruce WALKER, Esq., 
Director, Department Immigration and Colonization, 
The Canadian Building, 8.W. 1. 

P.S.—Recently the Canadian Pacific Railway took some thirty boys to 
British Columbia from the Salvation Army at Hadleigh and we presume under 
same conditions as we are doing. 


Ottawa, May 12th, 1928. 
Memorandum 


During the season of 1927, there were, according to the Departmental record, 
149 single men varying in age from 17 to 19, who came to Canada under the 
Canadian Pacific quota after recruitment by Salvation Army sources in Great 
Britain. 
[Mr. W. J. Egan.] 
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They sailed in groups as follows:— 
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149 


One hundred and twenty-one files have been examined and show that 96 
of these youths gave their addresses in Great Britain as “S.A. Farm, Hadleigh”, 
or “Hadley, Essex”. The remaining 25 gave addresses at various points in the 
British Isles. 

It is clear, therefore, that at least 96 were definitely Hadleigh trained 
boys, but it is desirable to pursue the inquiry a little further as to the balance 
of 25. In 23 cases of the 25 the Information Forms with the exception of per- 
sonal details, were completed in the same hand as those which are clearly 
Hadleigh cases. All the forms in response to the questions 15 and 15A, “Is 
such occupation assured ” and “ By whom” give “ Yes”, ‘‘ The Salvation Army”. 
In response to 19, “ How many years have you farmed?” the reply is given, “ In 
training ”, and in response to 24, “If you are in communication with a Ship- 
ping or Booking Agent, give his name and address”, the name ‘‘ Commissioner 
D. C. Lamb, 3 Upper Thames St., London, E.C.4”, is put in with a rubber 
stamp. All these forms bear endorsements in exactly the same phrase signed 
by Major A. Ewan Moore of the Canadian Pacific, “ Interviewed applicant to- 
day, he is partially trained and I consider that he is suitable for farm work ”. 

Except for the personal details there is nothing which shows the cases of 
those who gave their addresses as other than Hadleigh, to be different in any 
way from the definite Hadleigh cases. It is quite apparent that all were in fact 
Hadleigh boys who were just over the juvenile age and could, therefore, be dealt 
with as single men under the Canadian Pacific quota. 

On page 503 of the Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence of the Select 
Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization, No. 17, Staff Captain 
Culshaw of the Salvation Army gave the following replies to questions regarding 
contributions and expenditures on boys:— 


“By Mr. Fansher (Last Mountain): 
Q. How much money from voluntary subscriptions or from your 
treasury do you have to pay on the average?—A. £10 per head. 
Q. That is found from other sources than from the British Govern- 
ment, the Canadian Government and what the boys pay back?—A. After 
pooling all the resources we can get it costs our funds £10 per head. 


“By Hon. Mr. Edwards (Frontenac): 

Q. The total amount received by the Salvation Army from all 
sources, government grants, sums repaid by the boys and so forth, does 
not as a matter of fact come anywhere near meeting the amount 
expended by the Army per head on the boy?—A. Absolutely not.” 

The following statement shows the contributions to, and collection by, 
the Salvation Army in the case of boys:— 


The Salvation Army receives: 
Per boy 
1. Difference between grant of $80 from British and 
and Dominion Government and actual cost of 
oceam fare £11.10 bemg £4.18.9 or............ $ 24 02 
2. Grant by Dominion Government to Hadleigh F'arm. 10 00 
[Mr. W. J. Egan.] 
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from the earnings of boys after they get to Canada. So far the Salvation Army 
have declined to give the Department the required assurance, and in the absence 
of that assurance the Department has decided not to accept boys trained by the 
Salvation Army at Hadleigh and for placement by the Salvation Army in Canada. 

As these boys are going to Vimy Ridge Farm—as I understand it, to be dis- 
tributed from there by the Ontario Government—the matter assumes some- 
what of a different aspect, but in order that my instructions may be carried out 
and that the boys may be safeguarded with respect to future financial commit- 
ments, I shall be glad to have your assurance that the boys accepted from the 
Salvation Army have not been asked, either verbally or by document, to make 
any contribution for any purpose after they arrive in Canada, and that in 
future no such request for a contribution under this head will be made from 
these boys. 

If you are able to assure me on these points there seems to be no reason 
why the movement of these boys should not proceed as if it had been business 
that originated entirely through themselves. 


Yours faithfully, 


(Signed) J. BRUCE WALKER, 
Director. 


W. C. Noxon, Agent-General in the British Isles, 
163 Stranp, Lonpon, W.C.2, February 17th, 1927. 
Dear Mr. WaLKker,— 
Re Salvation Army Boys 


Replying to your favour of the 16th instant. When Commissioner Lamb 
spoke to me about these boys, I told him I would take them in the same manner 
and under same conditions as boys from any other source and that we would 
not permit, for a moment, any contribution by the boys towards the Salvation 
Army any more than from boys taken in the regular way, and that they would 
be handled in exactly the same way as our own lads. We are doing this to 
help out a situation in which the Army find themselves at Hadleigh. I might 
say for your information that out of the number which they submitted to us a very 
large proportion were turned down without any further investigation whatever, 
and respecting the balance we sent out our own information forms in order that 
everything would be satisfactory according to our method and requirements. 
Mr. Percival is at Hadleigh to-day and to-morrow interviewing each boy that 
we consider favourable. I understand the situation from your point of view 
thoroughly, and can assure you that we will not allow any of the boys’ wages 
to be used as a contribution to the Army. Their money will be handled in 
exactly the same manner as our own boys’, namely the boy to receive one-half 
of his wages and the other half to be placed to his credit with the Government. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) WM. C. NOXON. 
J. Bruce WALKER, Esq., 
Director, Department Immigration and Colonization, 
The Canadian Building, S.W. 1. 

P.S.—Recently the Canadian Pacific Railway took some thirty boys to 
British Columbia from the Salvation Army at Hadleigh and we presume under 
same conditions as we are doing. 

Orrawa, May 12th, 1928. 
Memorandum 

During the season of 1927, there were, according to the Departmental record, 
149 single men varying in age from 17 to 19, who came to Canada under the 
Canadian Pacific quota after recruitment by Salvation Army sources in Great 


Britain. 
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They sailed in groups as follows:— 
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One hundred and twenty-one files have been examined and show that 96 
of these youths gave their addresses in Great Britain as “S.A. Farm, Hadleigh”, 
or “Hadley, Essex”. The remaining 25 gave addresses at various points in the 
British Isles. 

It is clear, therefore, that at least 96 were definitely Hadleigh trained 
boys, but it is desirable to pursue the inquiry a little further as to the balance 
of 25. In 23 cases of the 25 the Information Forms with the exception of per- 
sonal details, were completed in the same hand as those which are clearly 
Hadleigh cases. All the forms in response to the questions 15 and 15A, “Is 
such occupation assured ” and “ By whom ”’ give “ Yes”’, “ The Salvation Army”. 
In response to 19, “ How many years have you farmed?” the reply is given, “‘ In 
training’, and in response to 24, ‘If you are in communication with a Ship- 
ping or Booking Agent, give his name and address”, the name “ Commissioner 
D. C. Lamb, 3 Upper Thames St., London, E.C.4”, is put in with a rubber 
stamp. All these forms bear endorsements in exactly the same phrase signed 
by Major A. Ewan Moore of the Canadian Pacific, ‘“ Interviewed applicant to- 
day, he is partially trained and I consider that he is suitable for farm work ”. 

Except for the personal details there is nothing which shows the cases of 
those who gave their addresses as other than Hadleigh, to be different in any 
way from the definite Hadleigh cases. It is quite apparent that all were in fact 
Hadleigh boys who were just over the juvenile age and could, therefore, be dealt 
with as single men under the Canadian Pacific quota. 

On page 503 of the Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence of the Select 
Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization, No. 17, Staff Captain 
Culshaw of the Salvation Army gave the following replies to questions regarding 
contributions and expenditures on boys:— 


“By Mr. Fansher (Last Mountain): 
Q. How much money from voluntary subscriptions or from your 
treasury do you have to pay on the average?—A. £10 per head. 
Q. That is found from other sources than from the British Govern- 
ment, the Canadian Government and what the boys pay back?—A. After 
pooling all the resources we can get it costs our funds £10 per head. 


“By Hon. Mr. Edwards (Frontenac): 

Q. The total amount received by the Salvation Army from all 
sources, government grants, sums repaid by the boys and so forth, does 
not as a matter of fact come anywhere near meeting the amount 
expended by the Army per head on the boy?—A. Absolutely not.” 

The following statement shows the contributions to, and collection by, 
the Salvation Army in the case of boys:— 


The Salvation Army receives: 
Per boy 
1. Difference between grant of $80 from British and 
and Dominion Government and actual cost of 
Gream fare £1110 ‘bene £4.18.9 or............ $ 24 02 
2. Grant by Dominion Government to Hadleigh Farm. 10 00 
{Mr. W. J. Egan.] 
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3. British Government training grant from £3 to £18 
per capita. Maximum contribution............ 87 60 
(See note to this memorandum) 


4. British Government cost of outfit £3 per capita. 14 60 
5. British Government aftercare £2.10 per capita.... 12 16 
6. At least one Provincial Government grant of.... 35 00 
7,collection ‘from Dy (coef gee a: ee ee oe 25 00 

GEG rs he ee ie ieee $208 38 


8. Joint grant by British and Dominions Governments 
on account of transportation of each boy east of 
Manitoba—$80 less $24.02 as shown by item No.. $ 55 98 


$264 36 


Fare allowed for each boy West of Ontario is 
$100, ie., $20.00 additional to points West of 
ODEO 5 scceepys «eck aca eet eyel oteden't ante? fie 20 00 


Dotglein) aoe een aeeey ween ele $284 36 


Nore.—The contribution by the Oversea Settlement Department on account 
of training is as follows:— 

(a) In respect of the first 500 boys trained under this Scheme to pay 
one-half of the net ascertained expenditure incurred in maintenance 
and training at the Farm provided that the Department will not pay 
more than 15/ per week per poy. 

(b) Inrespect of boys over and above the first 500 trained under this Scheme 
to pay the whole of the said net ascertained expenditure on mainten- 
ance and training provided that— 

The Department shall not pay more than 30/ per week per head 
for such boys at the Farm. 

The training under the above Scheme does not extend over a period of 
less than four weeks or (without the prior approval of the Oversea Settlement 
Department) more than twelve weeks. 

For the information of the Committee I also desire to submit the following 
information regarding contributions to what are designated Provincial Training 
Farms :— 

1. The Provincial Government supplies the farm. 

2. The cost of operation is divided as follows:— 


Per boy 

Provincial Governmenti. 2323 -¢.eeeee  45e eee e $ 10 00 
Department, of , Iommigrabion.. 4...» -iersecen - pape 10 00 
Oversea Settlement Department.................. 20 00 
"Eotal jetski: Se Beene es eee $40 00 


Assuming ‘actual average cost of transportation— 
joint grant by British Government and Dominion 


Government,.east..af Manitebac.cc....... 0... oe 80 00 
Total ic. yee ee ee $120 00 

West of Ontario—$100 i.e., $20 additional to points 
west .of Ontario: ios Da ier eo? Orie 20 00 
Total bel. Ol AGC ee) SOULE Wa $140 00 
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The following is a comparative statement of cost per boy as between a 
Provincial centre and the Salvation Army :— 


East of Manitoba West of Ontario 


Salvation Army 92. 278 A $264 36 $284 36 
me Cle A eee UI ae DOTTY 48 66 48 66 

$313 02 $333 02 
Provancrale@entre. (a6). 480%, 12.4: $120 00 $140 00 


Maximum expenditure per boy by 
Salvation Army in excess of 
expenditure per boy by Provincial 
Wenprenede dos: st. Jesu. $193 02 $193 02 
The minimum wage paid to a boy who comes to Canada under the Provincial 
Training Scheme is the same as the minimum wage paid to a boy who is brought 
to Canada and placed by the Salvation Army notwithstanding the fact that 
the Army received a training grant of from £3 to £18 per boy for training 
on what is known as the Hadleigh Farm near London, England. 


3. The movement of Women for domestic service 


The Immigration Branch of the Salvation Army has been quite free to move 
houseworkers with experience in house work and of a suitable type, regardless of 
the numbers. The offer of a £2 ocean passage, with corresponding low rail rate 
to destination in Canada is a great incentive to misrepresentation and our 
experience is that many young women, unaccustomed to house work, but accus- 
tomed to factory or other industrial or shop employment, are willing to declare 
their intention to take housework in order to get the cheap rate. We have 
developed in connection with the Empire Settlement Agreement a nomination 
scheme, by which prospective employers in Canada, whether agriculturists or 
householders in towns or citles may nominate by name of by description any 
experienced or inexperienced houseworker. In order to protect the cheap rate, 
which is but another way of saying protect Canada against the payment of 
passage of those who are not of the class eligible for passage assistance, we move 
the inexperienced girl only on nomination. We inquire into the circumstances 
of the nominator on this side and if we find that the nominator wants inex- 
perienced help, we get that help for them. We do not ourselves bring to Canada 
any number of inexperienced women without having nominations and we do not 
and cannot allow anyone else to do it. 

It was only late last autumn that the Army decided to develop nominations 
in Canada for the inexperienced hcuseworker. Forms of nomination for inex- 
perienced houseworkers have been submitted during the current year by the 
Salvation Immigration and Settlement Department. Many of these descriptive 
nominations have been turned down upon the following grounds:— 

(a) Employers had already secured help. A number of them did not want 
help when they signed the nominaticns, but stated the nomination forms 
were signed to oblige the Army and because the Army said that other- 
wise they would not be able to move women. 

(b) Some employers said that they would not take the inexperienced girl 
if she had been in industrial employment. 

(c) Some homes were found unsatisfactory. 


Our own experience is that girls coming from homes that in many cases 
consist of two or three rooms, who have never had any experience outside their 
own homes, but who on the other hand have been wage-earners in other occupa- 


* Staff Captain Culshaw stated page 503 that the Salvation Army paid on the average £10 
per head per boy from voluntary subscriptions. 
[Mr. W. J. Egan.] 
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tions, are not qualified for house work here and frequently are not content to 
remain at the unaccustomed work and longer hours and incidentally smaller pay 
than that to which they have been accustomed. They, therefore, leave domestic 
service, if indeed some of them ever accept such employment, and seek other 
work. Now Toronto reports many hundreds of this class of girls seeking indus- 
trial work and refusing to take domestic work and the Army proposes to move 
most of these classes to Toronto. 

What the Army want is a quota of what they call “domesticated women” 
which means women without domestic experience, but who are willing to say 
they will be domestics in Canada and thus secure the cheap rate. No quota of 
that sort has been given to any person or organization since the Empire Settle- 
ment Passage Scheme became effective. 

Under the Assisted Passage Agreement the Department of Immigration 
agreed to give aftercare during a period up to five vears estimated at £6 or $29.20 
per migrant as an equation against a similar cash contribution by the Oversea 
Settlement Department on account of transportation in the case of an Empire 
Settlement adult migrant, i.e., over 17 years of age. The Salvation Army also 
have an Agreement with the Oversea Settlement Department of the British Gov- 
ernment for the aftercare of single women who migrate under an Agreement 
between the Salvation Army and the Department. 

Under the Agreement between the Salvation Army and the Oversea Settile- 
ment Department the Army shares equally in the net approved expenses of 
the reception, settlement and aftercare in Canada provided that, in the case of 
women assisted under the Agreement between the Department and the British 
Government, an amount of £5 or $24.33 is deducted from what is designated as 
‘‘ approved expenses ” before calculating the contribution to the Salvation Army 
by the Oversea Settlement Department for aftercare. This amount is deducted 
on account of the aftercare service rendered by the Department. 

The aftercare by the Department extends for a period of five years and the 
aftereare by the Salvation Army is for a period of not less than two years or more 
than three years from the date of arrival. This arrangement means that the 
Department gives aftercare during a period of five years so that the migrant can 
receive the benefit of the equation up to £6 or $29.20 for ocean passage whereas 
the Salvation Army give aftercare for two or three years within the five year 
period which, of course, means over-lapping in aftercare as between the Depart- 
ment and the Salvation Army. After deducting the sum of $24.33 on account 
of aftercare by the Department the Army then receives £1.17.6 or $9.11 during 
the first year and 6s.3d. or $1.52 per annum for two subsequent years. 

For women who are not considered eligible for assistance under the official 
Agreement, i.e., the Agreement between the Department of Immigration and 
the Oversea Settlement Department—but who are eligible under the provisions 
of the Immigration Act and who are coming to Canada under the category of 
“Domesticated Women” which means clerks, factory workers, shop girls, etc., 
employed or unemployed, the Salvation Army receive for aftercare from the 
Oversea Settlement Department the sum of £4 or $19.46 per woman in the first 
year and 10s. or $2.43 per annum for two subsequent years for aftercare. 

Commissioner David C. Lamb of the Salvation Army interviewed the Deputy 
Minister and other officials of the Department of Immigration at Ottawa on the 
21st and 22nd of December 1926. 

During the discussion of the Machinery in Canada of the Immigration 
Branch of the Salvation Army, the following information was developed regard- 
ing Salvation Army hostels and their operation: — 

(1) Moncton. This is for boys and young women. During this season 47 
boys and 45 women have been brought to this hostel and the operating 
costs for the year are placed at $6,750. 
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(2) Smith’s Falls and Woodstock. These lodges are for boys. 479 boys 
are said to have been brought out this year. The maintenance cost 
of these two institutions is $19,100 for the year. 

(3) London and Toronto. These institutions are for young women. There 
is another one in Toronto for women and children. The number of 
young women brought during the year was 696. The maintenance 
cost for the year was $30,100. Apparently $12,000 of this was for one 
of the Toronto institutions for women and children. 

(4) Winnipeg. This hostel is for women and 32 young women are said to 
have been accommodated during the year with a maintenance cost for 
the institution of $9,900. 

(5) Brandon. The hostel is for boys. Maintenance cost for the year 
was $9,400, but no boys were brought to Canada. 

(6) Vancouver. The Vancouver lodge accommodates both women and 
boys. During the year 23 women and 12 boys were accommodated 
and five families in addition. The maintenance cost was $6,300. 


We regard the cost of the upkeep of the Salvation Army system of Hostels 
as entirely too high. We advised the Salvation Army that we would take over 
all the houseworkers and handle them through our Hostel system without any 
cost to the Salvation Army. This offer has several times been repeated but 
refused by Commissioner Lamb of the Immigration Department of the Salvation 
Army. We have a system of Hostels, each run under local management, but 
each supported by a Federal grant and most of them ‘by a Provincial grant. 
These Hostels are not full. They could easily accommodate the few hundred 
houseworkers brought by the Army without any appreciable cost to us. The 
Department take the view that the tax-payers of this country should not be 
called upon to meet the demand of the Salvation Army for a grant of $1,000 to 
each of some eight or ten or more Salvation Army Hostels merely because the 
Army prefers to run a separate Organization parallel to the one recognized and 
supported by the Department of Immigration. The basis of the proposal by ° 
the Department was closer co-operation between the Department and the 
Salvation Army and to eliminate the duplication of effort and expenditure. As 
a matter of fact it is in direct line with the suggestion of co-ordination of effort 
and expenditure. 


The following is a brief description of what are known as Canadian 
Women’s Hostels :— 


Memorandum 


1. Canadian Women’s Hostels. 
2. Institutions which receive per diem allowance. 
3. Hostel machinery of the Salvation Army. 


On page 504 of the Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence of the Select Stand- 
ing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization, (No. 17), dated Wednesday, 
May 9th, 1928, Staff Captain Owen Culshaw of the Salvation Army gave evidence 
regarding the case of one Mary Dickson. In reply to a question by the Honour- 
able Mr. Edwards, Captain Culshaw replied as follows:— 


“Q. The Government claimed that you had been asking improperly 
for repayments from Mary Dickson?—A. We did not ask for a penny. 
Q. You say you did not ask for a penny?—A. No, Sir, and I think 
we have satisfied the Government to that effect.” 
(Mr. W. J. Egan.] 
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An Inspector of the Juvenile Branch of the Department called several times 
to see Mary Dickson but was not successful until the third visit which was on 
May 4th, 1926. The following is an extract from Juvenile Inspector’s report in 
this case:— 

“Q. Is child required by the agency to repay any sum of money? 
A. Yes. 

Q. If so, state amount and the cause of the indebtedness. 

A. Believed to be $100 for transportation.” 


Under date of the 20th of August, 1926, the Supervisor of Juvenile Immigra- 
tion wrote Mrs. Dickson and asked for a statement as to indebtedness of this 
girl. Mrs. Dickson’s reply, which is dated the 24th of August, 1926, reads as 
follows:— 

“With reference to your letter of the 20th instant regarding my 
daughter Mary’s immigration to Canada, I beg to mention that she did 
get a loan of $100 from the Salvation Army, which she promised to re- 
fund by monthly instalments. She also signed a form regarding same. 

You inquire as to whether I signed any forms agreeing to refund the 
money. I signed only one paper as I sailed a few weeks before my 
daughter. It referred to the general rules of immigration. 

Should further information be required, it will be furnished by Mrs. 
George Dickson, 5 Brachelston Street, Greenock, Scotland. 

Thanking you for your kind consideration in my case.” 


The Director of Emigration in London was instructed to inquire and submit 
a report on the statement that Mary Dickson was indebted to the Salvation 
Army. The following reply, dated the 14th of September, 1926, was received 
from the Director:— 


“Tf you will kindly refer to your file number 85203 you will find that 
the practice of allowing children other than wards of Societies to take 
advantage of the free passage under Schedule A. of the Empire Settlement 
Agreement came to an end in April, 1925, and only a few of such children, 
in respect of whom we considered we were committed, sailed at a later 
date, and Mary Dickson was not one of these. 

If the Salvation Army took Mary Dickson for the purpose of sending 
her straight to her mother instead of placing her from their hostel, they 
deliberately misled us, and they may have done the same thing in many 
other cases.” 


A further reply was received from the Director under date of September 
28th, 1926, who stated that Mrs. George Dickson had been interviewed at 
Greenock and had stated that she knew of no agreement with the Salvation Army 
for the payment of Mary’s passage to 'Canada. 

Annexed hereto is a copy of a report, dated the 5th of November, 1926, from 
our Agent at Toronto who had been instructed to inquire further into this case. 

The evidence before the Department which appeared to establish conclusively 
that Mary Dickson was required to repay the cost of her transportation to the 
Salvation Army was:— 


(1) The statement of Mrs. Dickson when questioned by an officer 
of the Department on May 4th, 1926, to the effect that she expected to 
have to repay $100 to the Salvation Army for Mary’s transportation as 
she had come with that understanding. 

(2) Mrs. Dickson’s written statement dated August 24th, 1926, that 
Mary had got a loan of $100 which she promised to refund and had signed 
a form regarding the same. 
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(3) Mrs. George Dickson’s statement that she had received letters 
from Mrs. Dickson saying the Salvation Army was asking for payments 
which she told them it was impossible to make at the time but would do 
so later. 

(4) Mrs. Dickson’s statement to an officer of this Department on 
November 5th, 1926 to the effect that— 


(a) When she paid a deposit of £1 on Mary’s passage it was put down 
on the paper that the amount of the loan was over $100 and Staff 
Captain Layne asked her if she would be willing to pay ten 
shillings a month back. She states she agreed to this. 

(b) When a Salvation Army Officer called after Christmas, 1925, she 
(Mrs. Dickson) asked if the officer had come for a payment. 
The officer replied that he had just called to see if Mary was in 
a proper home and working. 

(c) A Salvation Army Officer called late in Getober 1926, to make 
a collection on the daughter Marion’s loan and asked Mrs. Dick- 
son if she had started to pay anything on Mary’s loan. 


On November 13th, 1926, cable advice from the Assistant Deputy Minister, 
who was then in London, indicated that a loan had been granted to Marion 
Dickson, a sister of Mary Dickson, and that the collection by the Army doubtless 
referred only to Marion. 

The record of the Department shows that Mary Dickson joined her mother 
in Toronto and obtained factory work instead of taking household work as a 
ward of the Salvation Army. 


DEPARTMENT OF IMMIGRATION AND COLONIZATION, CANADA 


46-50 ADELAIDE Sr., E. 
Toronto, 2, OnTar1Io, November 5, 1926 


(Rush) 


Sm,—In reply to your letter of the 8rd instant regarding the immigration 
to Canada of one, Mary Dickson; I have located Mrs. Dickson residing at 72 
Shudell Ave., Toronto. 

I had an interview with Mrs. Dickson, and as it was thought Mary could 
recollect the dates better, I interviewed both parties on the night of the 4th 
instant. I took a statement from Mrs. Dickson and she advises me that she 
called at the Salvation Army Officers on Hope Street, Glasgow, Scotland, about 
January, 1925; she does not know the name of the Gpaeer ‘she interviewed, but 
she was advised they might be able to get her a loan, and that possibly ‘they 
might be able to get her a loan without the necessity of a refund for her daughter 
Mary Dickson. She states she did not bother any more about the matter until 
the 1st of October, 1925, when she was booking her own passage at the Salva- 
tion Army Offices on Hope Street, Glasgow. At this time she spoke to the lady 
stenographer and asked her if she could get a free passage for her daughter 
Mary; the lady stenographer stated she had never heard anything about it; 
Mrs. Dickson says she had the interview of some ten months previous in mind. 
The lady stenographer advised Mrs. Dickson she had better see the Canadian 
Government Office; she went to our office on Hope Street and was advised there 
that they did not give free passages. 

Mrs. Dickson then returned to the Salvation Army Offices and spoke to the 
lady stenographer again, advising her that they did not seem to know anything 
about free passages. She asked the lady stenographer if it would be possible 
for Mary to get an assisted passage, seeing as she could not get a free passage. 
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The lady stenographer asked her Mary’s age, what she was working at, and 
Mrs. Dickson told her that Mary was working in an office, and the lady steno- 
grapher said she would try to have Mary sail on the ss. Doric. Mrs. Dickson 
states she booked her own passage paying $20, and that she deposited £1.0.0 on 
Mary’s passage. She was advised that two photographs would be required; one 
for the Canadian Government, and one for the Salvation Army, also two char- 
acter references; further that her papers had to be signed by a J.P. or a Min- 
ister. The papers she signed, Mrs. Dickson states, were of foolscap size, and 
when at the Hope Street office of the Salvation Army, they gave her some 
papers to get signed by Mary; these papers referred to her age, height, whether 
she was married or single, ete., also what her father died of. 

It appears Staff Captain Layne was there at this time, and Mrs. Dickson 
states that it was put down on the paper that the amount of the loan was over 
$100, and he asked her if she would be willing to pay ten shillings a month 
back; she states he agreed to this. Mrs. Dickson then received a letter from the 
Salvation Army to say that they were very sorry Mary could not go with her. 

Mary Dickson states that the day before she left she was called to the Salva- 
tion Army Offices, Hope Street, Glasgow, and the stenographer asked her a 
number of questions; her name, address, and where she was going to; she told 
the stenographer she was going to 56 Milverton Blvd., Toronto; she was also 
asked what kind of work she would like and she answered a nurse maid; Mary 
states she wrote this herself, and on Monday she had to go to a doctor. 

Mrs. Dickson states that when she was going on the tender to go on the 
ss. Doric, she was met by Staff Captain Spicer of the Salvation Army and he 
said “I have your daughter’s papers back O.K., and she will be sailing on the 
6th of November.” Mrs. Dickson states that she kept in touch with the Salva- 
tion Army until Mary was in Toronto, and that her daughter Marion Dickson, 
who had come out under the auspices of the Salvation Army previously, went 
to the Toronto station; apparently she knew the officer who was looking after 
them through paying back her money; she states she told the officer Mary 
might as well go home to their place, and the officer asked her their address and 
she replied 36 Seymour Street, and allowed her to proceed. 

Mrs. Dickson states the next she heard was a telephone call to see if Mary 
was quite all right, but that this was after Christmas; that about one month 
later she had a visit from a Salvation Army Officer, and she asked the Officer 
if she had come for a payment; the Officer replied that she had just called to 
see if Mary was in a proper home and if she was working. 

It appears that Mary secured work with the T. Eaton Co., during the 
Christmas rush, and that after Christmas Mrs. Dickson took Mary to the Salva- 
tion Army where they secured her a position with a Mrs. Burns, 5 Somerset Ave., 
Toronto, Jt appears Mary got very homesick and wanted to go home every 
night; they believe she was there for three months. Mrs. Burns, it seems, required 
some one who would stay every night, and Mary then got a position with a Mrs. 
Layne whom she had made the acquaintance of in Eaton’s; she undertook to 
look after this woman’s child, and was allowed to go home every night; Mrs. 
Layne was employed with the T. Eaton Co. In August, this year, she secured 
a position with the Currie Neckwear Co., where she worked for two months, next 
securing a position, a permanent one, with the Benjamin Electric Mfg., Co., in 
their factory, where she is at present employed. 

Mrs. Dickson states further that a Salvation Army Officer called again on 
her when she had just been out at a day’s work, and she found her card; that 
the Salvation Army Officer called a week ago to make a collection on Marion’s 
loan, and she asked her if she had started to pay anything on Mary’s loan, and 
Mrs. Dickson replied, not yet. She has had no letters from the Salvation Army, 
and she claims to have no letters of any kind. Mrs. Dickson advises me that 
the stenographer at the Hope Street office of the Salvation Army, Glasgow, told 
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her, “ You will understand that when we emigrate Mary to Canada she will be 
under the Army’s charge, and even if she goes on the same boat, she will be 
under the Army’s charge until she is eighteen years of age”; further that when 
she arrived in Toronto she might be sent out of Toronto; she claims that as she 
was getting the loan for Mary and had the money to pay back, she thought she 
could claim her after her arrival, and that it was made quite clear by the Army 
that Mary was under their charge until she was eighteen years of age. 

Mrs. Dickson had in her mind the idea that if she could get Mary out to 
Canada she could claim her; she is quite clear in the matter that she was to 
- repay to the Army Mary’s loan, and she states “there is no doubt about it”; 
she was prepared to agree to anything they would ask in order to get Mary out 
to Canada, and she denies that there was any agreement, directly or indirectly, 
that Mary was to be brought out to be delivered to her. 

From Mrs. Dickson’s statement it would appear that she had in mind, get- 
ting Mary out to Canada and repay the loan; but the only reference to the loan 
since Mary arrived was when the Salvation Army officer inquired a week ago 
as to whether she had started to repay Mary’s loan as yet.{ Mrs. Dickson 
advises me that she thinks that Staff Captain Spicer of the Salvation Army mav 
have had the idea that she was going to meet Mary; but the only reason she can 
give for this is her persistency and willingness to agree to anything that might be 
suggested. 

It would appear to be a case where, Mrs. Dickson was emigrating to Can- 
ada; she had three children and she did not wish to leave them with her son who 
was recently married, and she had in mind securing Mary’s emigration to Can- 
ada,—and was, therefore, agreeable to signing anything. It would appear that 
the Salvation Army had advised Mrs. Dickson pretty definitely that Mary was 
to be in their charge until she was eighteen years of age, and Mrs. Dickson 
declares that there was no suggestion by anybody that Mary was to be brought 
out here and handed over to her, and that she definitely understood that Mary 
was to be a ward of the Army until she was eighteen years of age. 

It would appear that the Salvation Army office at Toronto and the Army: 
Officers in Toronto have been very lax in looking after this young woman, who 
was brought out as a ward, and paid for by the Department. 

I would suggest that we endeavour to secure any papers Mrs. Diskson 
might have signed at the Salvation Army Office, Hope Street, Glasgow; you will 
note that this young woman is not working as a domestic and would appear to 
be in full charge of the mother; further that the only reference to payments was 
a week ago when the Army Collector asked if she had started to pay as yet on 
Mary’s loan. 

’ Your obedient servant, 


JAS. C. MITCHELL, 


Dominion Immigration Agent. 
W. J. Kaan, Esq., 
Deputy Minister of Immigration and Colonization, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


_ The Wrrness: The next I wish to submit to the Committee for their consi- 
deration is a review of the women’s settlement, making some reference to the 
hostels and people which were handled last year. 


Hon. Mr. Stewart: Give us a short resume of that. 


The Witness: It really describes the formation of the women’s branch and 
the functions of the Department, where and how they operate, the different 
hostels we operate through on account of provincial and federal co-operation in 
all cases but two, and the names of the national organizations working in 
co-operation with the departmental officials in connection with the settlement of 


women. 
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By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. Are they our own hostels?7—A. That I have covered in some data in 
connection with the Salvation Army. I go to show the whole contribution. 

Q. I think we should have a resume of the Salvation Army. What we want 
to know is, what the agreements are?—A. The Canadian Women’s hostels—giving 
you the figures, Colonel Ralston—have been established in the provinces to 
which houseworkers seeking domestic employment are destined: (Reads) :— 


CANADIAN WOMEN’S HOSTELS 


Canadian Women’s Hostels have been established in Provinces to which 
house workers, seeking domestic employment, are destined. These hostels are 
non-denominational and receive grants from the Dominion Government and in 
most cases they also receive grants from the Provincial Governments. Each 
hostels is under the management of a local committee who appoint a President, 
Treasurer and Secretary, e.g., Montreal— 


Committee 
1. Honorary President, HOD) 12; 
2 _ Treasurer, 8. Lutherans, 
oF a Secretary, 9. Montreal Women’s Club, 
Representatives of the— 10. Presbyterian Church, 
4. Baptist Church, 11. United Church, 
5. Catholic Women’s League, 12 YL 
6. Church of England, 13. National Council of Women. 


These hostels received the following grants during 1927-28 from the Dom- 
inion and Provincial Governments,— 


Hostel Federal Provincial 
Grant Grant 


$.> cts? $ ¢ eta: 


Ha lifaxn Fhe ger sr ore is Pee es Re RS ES ee ee 3505003|) Ah 2 Ae 
St. JOR. esis cc sesce oe vob veto yun laa ae eee eee WI ete ee ee 500°00 {ss Stowe 
Montreal: 0 sr er eee eae RAG Are Oe ORDA ae Oa Ine 1 cea 5;000 00. |cs. eae 
WOON) 025 rook ogcdsosc 0b biesucBedovodacgeagadeoucmssguanosse doveu ves eoe7 se 2,000 00 5,000 00 
AWA ee ac ioe ee ye ee era eee 750 00 1,500 00 
TReGINA IT Tee goes bie cates Seite ct a eine mene Aer ae Bie aie ger eee 1,000 00 750 00 
Calearyiies 0 oa.) RE A a ce, ne 2,500 00 1,000 00 
Vancouver's cen fecck ate eemded les Ee ee ete nee een 3505008]. oo ee 


These hostels also derive revenue for board and lodging from house workers 
who have already received the free accommodation and who may subsequently 
require temporary accommodation. 

In addition the Dominion Government pays each hostel east of Manitoba 
the sum of $1.50 for the accommodation of each house worker for twenty-four 
hours, and each hostel west of Ontario receives the sum of $3 for the accommo- 
dation of each house worker for forty-eight hours. 


The Department also pays the above per diem allowance for the accommo- 
dation of houseworkers in the following Institutions — 
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Province City Institution 
INOVADSCObIENE TE. Sac. eee eons alita cs 6) een Sisters of Service Hostel. 
New Brunswick...... apy See Sree re ee: StaJobn testers a, Rosary Hall Hostel. 
QUE DEG Se 1 PS EE ee ee Sean .|Catholic Women’s League Hostel. 
(OMGHTIOMEE eRe ees. ccc ee ec ee bess NGO RIN 
Ontario King’s Daughters Guild. 
Ontario.. Rosary Hall Hostel. 
Ontario.. ...|Catholic Women’s League Hostel. 
Ontario eoares . Ses. co Noa po eae INGWEC. A. 
OGaTIOFES Eee slaw oe PE. wos EET. de Lemma Con 55, hice XO. Cale 
MeamntGlatern nn re ee eee fe. Winnipeg............]Catholic Women’s League Hostel. 
INliperta rere FP be Nae SE Ricimontonies see. sew. C. At 
JN SCTE CSREES as ASE a a Edmonton..........|Rosary Hall. 
Brinn, Chollicen op 54 hipaa oul ieleietsinaebe Wancouvers.s2.. 20. |YoWrG. A; 
LIS ORC OMIM DIALS ha. ccs ARE Ls lt Wancouvier:.4)30. 4. Queen Mary’s Coronation Hostel. 
Tay Uinclel (Otol hiiaal oes Wan ees eee oa ee Victorias... 2 Aes WAW:CAA . 
ErthoneCglumbianw es)... sa. Aye | WACCORIAL Sas Joyce Hostel. 


The Immigration Branch of the Salvation Army has been offered the same 
per diem allowance that is paid to the above institutions. 


STATEMENT OF AMOUNTS PAID BY THE DEPARTMENT OF IMMIGRATION AND 
COLONIZATION TO THE SALVATION ARMY FOR A PERIOD OF TWENTY- 
THREE YEARS FROM THE FISCAL YEAR OF 1904-05 


Fiscal Year Grants Bonuses Sundries Total 
3... Cbs S.. Cts. %. cts $ cts. 
te. CBee . AOA IDE | nt oadee fh S046 Od 
1,500 00 8,124 90 267 94 9,892 84 
500 00 9,052 50 890 60 10,443 10 
24,560 01 Ii, 896) 58 [202 eo tage. 36,456 59 
24,166 67 Oars OU cs se eras as 26,800 67 
8,387 49 1046" 00|. S28). Se 9,433 49 
15,516 64 DOM Gee: Ss t9. : oe 26,528 61 
13,387 48 HOSZG1 00 ee ee 24,148 48 
17,645 86 BEOZOF AD hers eR! SS 26,575 26 
22,516 68 9,170 60 214 62 31,901 90 
21,516 67 Bel4o 9Ol: Bee 24,662 57 
10,000 00 O26 Gale coe so 10,926 63 
7,500 00 157 30 597 87 8,200) Ld. 
de 90000): sceetprrs cis: 63 87 7,563 87 
1G DOU OO Peers. Sees io aog ee. aos 7,500 00 
OOO: OO|REa FSi tee tee PN ss 5,000 00 
15,000 00 DIAG eee 15,274 67 
26,500 00 157 62 51 00 26,708 62 
ZOV DOO OU eee le oe ee 26,500 00 
Sp OO0L00 tk? Ae A ees 35,000 00 
25; OOOO lhe: ee oa ene: |e ee ce oe 25,000 00 
DOr GOR OO IE ne etna ttse heme nr ore 25,000 00 
DOAOUOROO |S Get Pee Lee ets. sr 25,000 00 
365,197 50 81,236 64 2,085 90) 448,520 04 


In addition to the above amounts, the Department has paid the Army for 
passage grants on account of children, the following amounts:— 


$ 13,277 04 
23,612 97 
14,719 19 

9,919 48 


$ 61,528 68 
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The Department also paid the underlisted amounts to the Salvation Army 
for transportation of class “A” children on account of British Government’s share 
for which we obtained refund from that Government. 


W924 2D. cies fat Gite cyectae yoke goer oaiel «aie ote GLa ee ee Te erences nee eerie 20,422 54 
er. ee iE Dan eM AR Er res ibs GRAN din ci obo ojac cuMbigng dd ior osds 14,239 19 
UL Od ee es acd AME ABA RSH {OMEN gine BIA Ad<“tdoodanqqedcogaedgaddT 8,838 50 

$ 45,220 19 


Total paid to Salvation Army from April 1st, 1904, to March 31st, 1927,— 
$555,268 .91. 
Norr.—These figures based on Auditor General’s reports. 


By Mr. Young (Saskatoon): 

Q. Mr. Egan, why is there a difference in the different provinces? In some 
places I notice there is no provincial grant at all and the federal grant covers 
the whole thing. Why is there any discrimination between the various prov- 
inces?—A. There is no discrimination on our part. If the provincial govern- 
ment will not make a grant we cannot help that. 

Q. As I understand it, the work is carried on in the different provinces, 
but in some cases the Dominion Government pays for the whole thing?—A. Yes. 

Q. And in other provinces they do not? In some provinces the Dominion 
Government is willing to assume the whole load. Why is it not assumed by 
the Dominion Government in all cases?—A. The purpose of the whole proposi- 
tion was that it would be a provincial and federal co-operation, and Ontario 
and Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta have contributed. The amounts to 
the other provinces that do not contribute are not large because the movement 
is small; in British Columbia $350 and in New Brunswick $500. That is the 
total the federal Government subscribed to those provinces. I am mistaken 
to this extent, as to Quebec. Quebec does not subscribe but Montreal is a 
clearing house for thousands, I may say, each year, where they remain for a 
day or two, and therefore we feel that we must keep up the hostel there, but 
the Quebec Government has not seen its way to contribute. We have to keep 
up the hostel there. 


By Hon. Mr. Edwards: 


Q. There are a number of persons passing through?—A. Yes, that is the 
way it is established, according to the work that they develop. 


By Mr. Young (Saskatoon}: 

Q. In connection with these hostels I have heard complaints to this effect: 
In Saskatchewan the hostel is at one point and the domestic help coming to 
that point is distributed in the neighbourhood of the place where the hostel is, 
but in other portions of the province they do not receive the domestic help 
which they believe they require. How is the distribution made after 
the domestic help comes to a hostel?—A. It is made really most of the time 
through the provincial authorities. In the provinces that are not co-operating 
with their provincial officials, it is made through the medium of the local wel- 
fare societies looking after women and their placement. 

Q. Just what function do these women’s hostels perform?—A. They are 
clearing houses. First of all the girls go there and before they are sent to any 
private house there is a full report made on the home they are going to, then 
if perchance they are in difficulty with their employer, it is a medium for finding 
a new position. And if they are in town and want to rest for a day or two 
they use the hostel as a sort of clubhouse. 
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Q. In Saskatchewan the hostel is at Regina. Is the local committee there 
composed of people from that locality?—A. Yes, representing various provin- 
cial welfare societies. 

Q. And they allocate any group of domestic help that comes in, to the 
various points?—A. According to the demands made previously on them from 
different centres. 

Q. Complaint has been made by various people that they find it impossible 
to get the domestic help they require, at other points. That seems to be one of 
the objections that has been raised for a long time. I have been wondering 
whether or not the complaints were justified or not?—A. I think up to a certain 
point there must be some justification for the complaints, but it means estab- 
lishing other hostels in other centres, if you want to overcome the largest part 
of the complaint. I have not heard anything as yet from any of the provincial 
officials as to complaints being in evidence with them. I am speaking now of 
the western provinces. I meet the officials from time to time and they have 
not submitted any complaints of that kind to me. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw}: 


Q. In the province of Saskatchewan, the provincial government maintain 
agencies and would not these people work in very close co-operation with them? 
—A. They do. There is the closest co-operation between all these societies. I 
gave you an example of ten different welfare or church societies in Montreal, 
acting on the part of these societies in co-operation with the Department. 

Hon. Mr. Forxe: I think Mr. Ross refers to the provincial employment 
hostels. 

The Wirness: Yes, there is wholehearted co-operation in respect to these 
societies, and their requirements are also submitted to the provincial labour 
office. : 

By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw}: 


Q. As a matter of fact it is pretty hard to get them. They cannot get a 
sufficient supply of domestic help. Have you anything to say about that?— 
A. That is a fairly universal complaint. 


By Mr. Young (Saskatoon): 

Q. If, for instance, there are two hundred required in Saskatchewan, are 
those allocated by the local committee?—A. Yes. 

Q. So they could, if they so desire, allocate those arriving amongst the 
people they know best?—A. That is possible, but after all a local committee is 
formed from what I think is about as fair as you can find in this world. Most 
of them are people who devote their time to the welfare of others and I think 
they would look at that problem with some sense of proportion. 


Hon. Mr. Forks: In Saskatoon they complain that the Regina people get 
them all and they never get as far as Saskatoon. 


The Witness: I admit that there must be something to that complaint, to 
a certain extent. 


By Mr. Young (Saskatoon): 


Q. Would it not be possible to have this committee composed of represen- 
tatives from various parts of the province in order that the needs of the whole 
province might be more adequately observed?—-A. I am quite sure the Provin- 
cial Labour Bureau do look after that end of it. I will be glad to go into it in 
more detail and advise you, and-I will suggest to Miss Burnham when she goes 
west on her next trip to look into it. 

Q. Who appoints the local committee?—A. The local welfare institutions. 
They nominate their own president, vice-president and manager; and a com- 
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mittee, representative of each special society, act as directors, or a certain num- 
ber of them. In Montreal, it is ten directors as well as the president and vice- 
president. The thing has been working to wonderful advantage up to now and 
this is the first I have heard of this complaint. It has never been submitted to 
me before. I can quite understand that it would come to you locally on account 
of your very large centres perhaps not getting all they require; but I think Regina 
is in the same position. It does not receive half the experienced domestic help 
it should have. 

Q. That explains perhaps what I want. If Regina is not getting half what 
it requires, and there is a local committee there, they would be more familiar 
with the local complaints and would probably attend to them first. I have had 
many serious complaints along this line and it might possibly assist if the hostel 
were located in the central portion of Saskatchewan, and they might be more 
distributed through the province in that way?—A. You would have to influence 
the provincial government and not us. We are willing to do whatever the pro- 
vincial government want in that respect. 

Hon. Mr. Forxe: I do not like to interrupt but I do not think you have 
touched the real difficulty of the situation in regard to domestic help. We get 
the women, but not the domestic help. | 

The Witness: That is quite right. I have not touched on that. 

Hon. Mr. Forxe: The trouble is that the experience of the Department is 
this: the women come out as domestic help and in a month or two they have 
drifted into the city and are not to be found where they were expected to go at 
all. 

The Witness: That is our general experience. I was answering more along 
the lines of location which I thought was what was asked. 

Hon. Mr. Forxre: The western plains could take thousands of women of 
that kind, if they would come out and do the work, but we cannot get them. That 
is, we cannot get domestic help. 


By Mr. Young (Saskatoon): 

Q. Will you instruct Miss Burnham to look into this problem that I have 
mentioned and see whether a reasonable solution can be arrived at?—A. I will 
submit it to the Saskatchewan authorities as it has been suggested to-day, and 
I will have Miss Burnham look into it as I have previously stated. 

I would now like to submit to the Committee a memorandum in detail as 
to what constitutes the publicity work of the Department. 

(The Chairman left the Chair which was assumed by Mr. Brown, M.P., 
as Acting Chairman). 

Mr. Donnetty: I do not see why this paper should not be submitted the 
same as others were this morning, and printed in the record. We can read the 
record. 

The Wirness: If I may be privileged to say so, I think those interested in 
this phase of our work will be able to get it in the printed form. I quite agree 
with the suggestion. 

The Actinc CHatrMan: Is that agreed to? 

Carried. 

The Actinc CHarrMAN: The paper will be taken as read and printed in the 


record. 
PUBLICITY 


Immigration business is developed in the British Isles in the United States 
by our representatives in these countries. The origin of immigration business 
in both countries is advertising and publicity and exhibits at fairs or shows. 
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Our Agents in the British Isles also give lectures where prospects are established 
and business is also developed by booking agents. 

The Department of Immigration and Colonization carries on publicity in 
those countries from which may be secured settlers of the type likely to succeed 
in Canada, and where such activities are regarded without disfavour by the 
national government. These conditions limit the field mainly to the British 
Isles and the United States of America. In some of the countries of North- 
western Europe a more favourable attitude toward Canadian publicity has 
recently been observed, but, generally speaking, these countries do not regard 
with favour any pronounced emigration activities by other lands. 

The publicity work of the Department is carried on through a Publicity 
Branch at Ottawa; through the general organization of the Department in the 
British Isles and the United States, and, to a lesser degree, through its organ- 
ization in Europe. 

Every Immigration official in Canada outside of Ottawa is a news con- 
tributor. Items of interest touching every branch of agricultural development, 
successful individual settlement or any other items of news which are likely to 
be accepted for publicity purposes are forwarded by Immigration officials to 
the Director of Publicity who prepares and contributes the material to news- 
papers or farm journals outside of Canada. 

There is a special service to 500 newspapers in the United States about twice 
a week, and a weekly bulletin of over one thousand circulation contributes news 
for the use of editors. This service also feeds certain newspapers printed in 
foreign languages. 

A similar news service is also forwarded to our London Office where it is 
put into shape for circulation to the metropolitan, provincial and rural press 
in the British Isles. 

The attitude of the Department with regard to its publicity is, that while 
Canada’s attractions shall be vigorously presented, they must not be exagger- 
ated, and the statements in every instance must be such as can be supported by 
actual facts. ‘The charges sometimes heard that Canadian publicity is too 
optimistic when run to their source invariably disclose that the publicity com- 
plained of was not issued by the Department of Immigration and Colonization. 

e€ more important avenues of publicity utilized by the Department are: 
newspaper and farm journal advertising; the preparation and distribution of 
news and feature articles; the preparation and distribution of booklets and other 
literature; illustrated lectures; the placing of exhibits of Canadian products at 
agricultural fairs; the maintenance of attractive show windows at strategic 
points, and special visits to Canada of editorial parties. 


ADVERTISING 


The purpose of the advertising and other publicity activities of the Depart- 
ment is to make known in other lands the opportunities which Canada affords 
to new settlers, and to make available to the better classes of prospective immi- 
grants reliable information about the Dominion. 

Advertising is carried in periodicals circulating in farm communities in the 
British Isles and the United States. It is confined mainly to the late autumn 
and winter months, this being the season in which farmers are most receptive 
to this kind of appeal. Its object is to give information about and create an 
interest in Canada as a field of opportunity for the classes to which the appeal 
is directed. The advertising invites enquiries for more detailed information and 
these enquiries, when received by the Department either at headquarters or at 
any of its agencies, are answered by letters covering the subject in some detail 
and accompanied by appropriate literature. In the course of an ordinary year 
the Department distributes between a million and a half and two million copies 
of its publications. 
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The Department advertises in 47 papers in the United States. These 
include the leading farm papers of that country such as ‘Country Gentleman,” 
“Successful Farming,” “Farm and Fireside,” “Farm Journal,’ Farm Life,” etc., 
and the leading farm papers in those States from which we are encouraging 
immigration. 

The Department also advertises in 454 papers in Great, Britain reaching 
the principal rural and farming populations of that country. 


EXHIBITIONS —UNITED STATES 


Exhibits depicting the growth, progress, and resources of Canada, with 
special emphasis upon the country’s agricultural possibilities, are an important 
feature of the work of making Canada known to other countries. These exhibits 
may vary in magnitude from the splendid presentation of Canada at the Wem- 
bley Exhibition to a portable stand at some agricultural fair in the British Isles 
or the United States. They are also a means of bringing the public of other 
countries and, in the case of agricultural fairs, particularly the farming classes, 
into direct contact with representatives of the Department. 


SUMMARY 

Average 

Good Cost per 

Agency Prospects | Prospect 

Established| for the 

Agency 
$- cts. 
FROSCOM cH rcs ee sane otis ra, A Oe ee Ve ne ey ea 49 38 82 
Chicago. fo. ee a EE ee SPER eM Bar 48 46 51 
Coltimibusett5..94). FEN Gg © NIG Be SEA: | RAE IN, PRR: TERE OND ake ERE 12 103 83 
Detroiter: ch iost. Fake. Fae. Pee Oe ee. ah Ti ee 20 53 96 
Marg eee. ea eee i 8 cate nek | Bee nee ama pak ae a igs hen cess Rae OW a aa ys 264 13 50 
Great Ralls). 4on8 ek Ase Aven Sees een eee mee ene Rn gr Ente ater em 18 30 42 
Hanrisburgs 71 iii . TERUG a. . Be BO aries. Bern as 70 21 48 
Indianapolis fi) fe coke aS ok hs Sos ie cara Cente ee ae ce Cea a ae 66 45 26 
Franses: Oitycr cs: Gin. cere pis ce eee eee Sane ei ere ri ray alae ica 24 101 10 
Omaha sis). OTTER OS te eC EE NS See ee 94 58 33 
Pontland:cccseee cent ts Gk nd. Hel ye See ee ee Seca eee le 30 77 
Spokane yo 305 os. k ee ee Sa re eee a ian aT aca ee a eal 64 15 85 
Sti Paulie te biases ta Gee rae ae oi eae te Ree RINS | EAA DREGE, | a 182 11 42 
Woonsocketis : si) pias Se ss a ee eee Eas 16 30 84 


During the last fiscal year, the department was represented at 70 exhibitions 
in the United States. Our agents reported an aggregate attendance at the Can- 
adian exhibits of 2,239,400 persons. 


E}XHIBITIONS—UNITED KINGDOM 


Exhibitions —The usual exhibition work of the department was considerably 
interfered with during the season by the prolonged labour unrest, and a series of 
outbreaks of foot and mouth disease, which caused the cancellation of a large 
number of these fixtures. Nevertheless, it was found possible to have the depart- 
ment represented at 108 agricultural shows, the total attendance of which 
amounted to 986,186, of whom 215,586 visited the Canadian Government exhibits. 
At these fixtures 209,267 pieces of literature were distributed. Names of prospec- 
tive settlers were obtained at these shows wherever possible, and the total pros- 
pects secured were as follows:— 


Families Single Men Domestics 
222 294 27 


A new feature this year, which may be described as a sequel to the Wembley 
Exhibition, was a large number of Empire Displays, Empire Shopping Weeks, 
Empire Fairs, etc., to which we were able to send displays of Canadian produce, 
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although the department was not well equipped for this class of exhibit, owing 
to the demand being more for trade products, such as tinned salmon, bottled fruit, 
honey, butter, cheese, etc. Nevertheless, we sent displays and distributed 
literature. At four of the larger of these fixtures a complete Canadian exhibit 
was erected. The sum expended on exhibitions and exhibits was £2,198.9.0. 


The objective of the Department’s publicity—to excite an intelligent interest 
in Canada and to bring interested persons into direct contact with a representa- 
tive of the Department. Whether that contact be established as the result of 
advertising, or of news matter distributed through the Press, or of lectures or 
exhibitions or any other of the many forms of publicity, the first objective has 
been accomplished when the enquirer is placed in contact with the departmental 
representative. He then becomes the subject of personal attention and, if he 
proves to be of the type likely to become a successful settler every co-operation 
is extended in supplying him with detailed information and in facilitating the 
migration of himself, his family and his effects to the Dominion. 


The cumulative value of publicity is very generally recognized in the 
business world. Trade marks and slogans, popularized by advertising, are 
regarded as among the most valuable assets of many business enterprises. While 
it is impossible to place a specific value upon the cumulative effect of the Depart- 
ment’s publicity, it is certain that it has done and is doing a great deal to make 
Canada better known in other lands, and that this increased knowledge is bene- 
ficial to Canada, not only in connection with her immigration work, but along 
many other lines as well. It may fairly be claimed that the publicity conducted 
by the Department has not only promoted immigration but has contributed to 
a better understanding with other countries and has been of value to every 
branch of Canadian industry. 


The Witness: Then, I have something to submit in connection with the 
evidence given by Mr. George H. Corbett. (Reads) :— 


Mr. Geo. H. Corbett, Executive Secretary of the Society for the Pro- 
tection of Women and Children, Montreal, referred to the case of Arthur 
Charlton and family having become public charges in Canada and no 
action being taken to effect deportation. 

Departmental record shows that in September, 1925, the Society for 
the Protection of Women and Children made a complaint with regard to 
the said family. It was reported that Arthur Charlton and family arrived 
in Canada by the SS. “Doric” on July 11th, 1925. On October 10th the 
Deputy Minister’s order was issued for the examination of this family 
in accordance with the provisions of Sections 40 and 42 of the Immigra- 
tion Act. On October 19th 1925, Mr. Corbett, Executive Secretary of 
the Society referred to, wrote our Agent at Montreal as follows:— 


“We wrote you in above connection on September 25th last. 

On the 2nd inst. efforts to obtain a position for this man were 
successful. Charlton and his wife are now acting as janitor and 
janitress of the Auditorium Building, Ontario St. West, for which 
they receive $20 per week, and all the usual perquisites. 

I have your letter on the 16th inst. and under the circumstances 
am asking you to suspend examination. Both the Charltons seem 
very anxious to make a go of their position but owing to the very 
restricted accommodation, they may find it difficult-.to continue. 
We are, however, endeavouring to make arrangements for the care 
of the two younger children in an institution. As the parents will 
be able to pay the moderate charges entailed, these children will not 
be subjects of application to the Quebec Public Charities list. 

If, for any reason, Charlton is not amenable to your rules in the 
future, I will take the matter up with you at the time.” 
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On the above letter being transmitted to the Department, the Division 
Commissioner advised our Agent at Montreal that in view of the state- 
ment of the Society for the Protection of Women and Children no further 
action was to be taken unless further complaint was made. No further 
complaint has been received to date. 


May 9th, 1928. 


That is, no further complaint until he spoke at this meeting. What I have 
read explains why the deportation was deferred; it was at the request of the 
society. 

By Mr. Lucas: 

Q. On that deportation question, Mr. Egan, what is necessary before a man 
is deported? What is the procedure?—A. If he is an illegal entry into the 
country, or is becoming a public charge any time within five years, which must 
be a full five years—if perchance he has been in hospital for four months, then 
he must serve as a full fledged citizen of five years and four months before he is 
free, that is has acquired a domicile. We never take any action in respect to 
public charges unless the municipalities report to us the fact that the man is a 
public charge. 

Q. Then, ‘do you investigate the case, or do you take their word for it?— 
A. Oh, no, we do not take their word for it; we send our officers and we have a 
Board on them before we order the deportation. That also applies, of course, 
to notification from penal institutions as to criminals et cetera. 

I should now like to refer to a case mentioned by Canon Burd on page 280 
of his evidence. (Reads) :— 


7th May 1928. 
Memorandum 


Canon Burd on page 280 of his evidence, no. 11, Thursday, April 26, 
1928, referred to the case of a Mr. Sparrow whose application was rejected 
as unsuitable under the 3,000 Family Scheme. The evidence showed that 
Mr. Sparrow had paid his own passage to Canada, that he was employed 
on a farm near Prince Albert and that his services were acceptable. It 
would further appear that ‘his two boys are now employed on a farm in 
Ontario. 

We cabled the Director of Emigration in London for an explanation 
and the following cable reply has been received: — 

Cables exchanged Sparrow could not qualify under Family 

Scheme lacking farming experience stop made no application for 

reduced rate for himself to our agent stop overseas refuses grant 

reduced rate men proceeding Canada advance families therefore 

Sparrow could not obtain reduced transportation. 

Under date of the 30th ultimo we cabled our London Office as 
follows:— 

Yours thirtieth forward original application and all case papers 
regarding George W. Sparrow. 
and received the following reply:— 
Mailing original complete file George Sparrow case registered 
mail to-day. 


Under date of the 9th of January 1928 we received and accepted the 
nomination of Mrs Emily Sparrow and her two children who were destined 
to Prince Albert. On the 17th of February 1928 we received notification 
that Mrs. Sparrow and her two children would sail by the SS. Andania 
on the 24th of March, 1928. 
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By Mr. Young (Saskatoon) : 


Q. Is that the same case where the man was not physically fit?—A. Yes, 
the man Sparrow with the bad eye. I have given you the evidence as against 
the Canon’s complaint that we had not accepted the man. It was impossible 
to accept him. 

For the information of the Committee, I have a memorandum here which I 
might read. (Reading) :— 

7th May, 1928. 

In replying to a question by Mr. Cahan on page 239 No. 10, Wed- 
nesday, April 25, 1928, Mr. E. W. Beatity pointed out that there was one 
aspect of the situation which was sometimes overlooked and that was the 
great number of privately owned lands in the West. Mr. Beatty’s evidence 
on this point reads in part as follows:— 

I have always felt that if the Government looks with favour upon 

greater assistance there must be a method found of bringing in to such 
a scheme these many, many acres of privately owned land in the three 
Prairie Provinces, and if the Government assists in the settlement of 
these lands, then the advances made by the Government should be 
prior to any existing charge against that land. No effective scheme 
has been worked out, because it can only be done by agreement between 
all of the thousands of owners of private lands who would come in to 
one great land selling pool. J have never heard that one has been 
attempted, and it would have to be a part of the government policy, 
and the Government itself perhaps is the only influence sufficiently 
strong to bring that about. These lands should be made available 
on terms to which the Government itself would agree were fair to the 
incoming settler. That has never been approached in this country, 
so far as I know, and I have always thought it was one of our greatest 
difficulties. 


In this connection I shall read a letter dated the 22nd of June, 1926, 
which I wrote to John Appleton, Esq., Secretary, The Dominion Mortgage 
& Investments Association, Canada Life Bldg., Bay St., Toronto, Ontario, 
containing certain proposals for the colonization or settlement of improved 
farms and lands owned or controlled by the companies which comprise the 
Dominion Mortgage and Investment Association:— 


Ottawa, CaNnaDA, 22nd June, 1926. 


Dear Sir,—Referring to our conference of the 8th instant, I have 
now much pleasure in submitting, as requested by Mr. G. H. Smith, a 
memorandum covering the suggestions which I made regarding colon- 
ization schemes which would involve the settlement of approximately 
2,000 families annually on farms in Canada. 

The proposals embodied in the enclosed memorandum «are made 
without prejudice and for the purpose of determining whether it is 
possible to formulate a colonization scheme on a co-operative basis. 

These proposals are of course applicable to improved farms and 
lands owned or controlled by the companies which comprise the 
Dominion Mortgage and Investments Association. 

If it is possible to formulate a scheme for British settlement I 
shall then submit another memorandum regarding the settlement of 
continentals. 

I shall be glad to hear further from you regarding these proposals. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) W. J. EGAN. 
[Mr. W. J. Egan.] 
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The Secretary of the Dominion Mortgage and Investments Associa- 
tion replied on the 8th of July 1926 and stated that the suggestions would 
be considered at a meeting of the Executive. Another letter dated the 
8th of December, 1926 was received from the Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Association who stated that it was intended to discuss this matter fully 
at. Edmonton in September but pressure of other business had interfered 
and that it was found necessary to refer the matter back to the Executive. 

I quote the following extract which appears on page 15 of the Year 
Book 1927 of the Dominion Mortgage and Investments Association and 
Affiliated Associations: — 


LAND SETTLEMENT AND COLONIZATION 


This question has from time to time received the attention of 
your Executive. Each member company was asked, in July, 1926, 
to suggest practical means of bringing unoccupied lands under 
remunerative cultivation. A great variety of opinions were received 
and these were remitted to a Special Committee for consideration. 
The personnel of this Committe is as follows: Messrs. J. C. Brecken- 
ridge, C. S. Macdonald, E. M. Saunders, George H. Smith, W. G. 
Watson, J. F. Weston and G. B. Woods. 

The opinion of the Special Committee was that the most prac- 
tical step would be to discuss the problem with the Minister of 
Immigration with a view to determining in what respects the lending 
organizations could advantageously identify themselves with some 
general policy. With that end in view it was thought best to have 
the Minister of Immigration speak directly to the members and, also, 
to have brought directly to the attention of the members the views 
of some of the more active colonization organizations. 

One of the results of this decision is that the Hon. Mr. Forke is 
to be with us at this meeting. 

No further reply has been received. 


My purpose in submitting this is to show that we have made an endeavour 


along these lines. 


Hon. Mr. Forke: 


Q. What is the date of the letter?—A. The date of the letter is the 22nd of 


June, 1926. 


Q. June, 1926?—A. Yes, sir. Then we go on with the proposals. Shall I 


submit this for your consideration without reading any further? 


Agreed to. 
(Documents filed.) 


Memorandum 


LAND SETTLEMENT PROPOSALS 


1. The proposals for any land settlement or colonization scheme for 
the settlement of British families would involve co-operation with British 
and Dominion Governments under the provisions of the Empire Settle- 
ment Act of 1922. 


2. The primary requirements for any colonization scheme are,— 
(a) The number of improved farms available and suitable for the 
settlement of British families. 
(b) The prices and terms upon which such farms can be purchased 
by settlers. 
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(c) What arrangements can be made with the British Government 
for an advance on account of stock and equipment. 

3. The basis of co-operation may therefore be summarized as fol- 

lows:— 

(a) That the Land and Mortgage Companies furnish a list of the 
farms suitable for British families. This list should contain the 
following information :— 

(i) Area of each farm, acreage under cultivation, area of 
waste land, or land unfit for cultivation, also area of 
swamp, stony and bush land. 

(11) Description of land, nature and quality of soil. 

(111) Improvements,—description of house and other farm 
buildings, when built and state of repairs, fences, roads, 
wells, ete. 

(iv) Distance from railway and name of nearest station, mar- 
kets, churches and schools. 

(v) Total amount of original mortgage and amount now out- 
standing, excluding interest and taxes. 

(vi) Interest accrued. 

(vii) Taxes. 

(viii) Present assessed value. 

N.B.—Farms suitable for British settlement should be within 
reasonable distance of other British settlers and not in 
any foreign settlement, should consist of reasonably good 
land and buildings and not far removed from railways, 
churches, schools, etc. 

(b) The Department is prepared to negotiate with the Oversea Set- 
tlement Office for an advance on account of stock and equip- 
ment for each settler. 

(c) The Department of Immigration and Colonization of the Govern- 
ment of Canada is prepared to,— 

(1) Undertake recruiting and selection in the United Kingdom. 

(ii) Share with the British Government the cost of transporta- 

tion by loan or grant to immigrant. 

(i111) Undertake placement and supervision. 

Supervision may be defined as follows: After a family has been 
placed on a farm, officials of the Department will obtain 
employment for adult members on farms in the vicinity so 
that they may gain local farming experience. Officials will 
will also watch the progress of and advise new settlers until 
they are well established on their own farms. 

4. Improved farms to be inspected and valued by officials of the 
Land Settlement Branch of the Department of Immigration and Coloniza- 
tion. 

5. The advisability of constituting a Settlement Board to determine 
the suitability and prices of farms. 

6. Loans to be repaid in fifteen equal instalments with interest at 
five per cent per annum. 

7. The head of each family should have at least twenty-five pounds 
after arrival at destination. 

8. Any passage loans to be repaid within two years. 

9. During the first two years the settler shall not be called upon te 
pay anything on account of purchase price or interest. 

10. The settler to pay taxes from the date upon which he signs the 
Agreement of Sale. 

11. Provision for an option on all farms for settlement. 

[Mr. W. J. Egan.] 
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I have here a memorandum in regard to the evidence given by the Rey. 


Canon Vernon, and I have requested Colonel Rattray to submit a memorandum 
pointing out to him what the Canon had submitted to me in reference to the 
3,000 family scheme. This memorandum reads as follows (Reading) :— 


DEPARTMENT OF IMMIGRATION AND COLONIZATION, 
CANADA 


LAND SETTLEMENT BRANCH 


Orrawa, May 8, 1928. 
Memorandum 


Mr. Egan 


With reference to Reverend Canon Vernon’s evidence before the 
Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization. 
In report of evidence (No. 12, page 304) Canon Vernon says:— 

Perhaps the greatest weakness of the Three-Thousand-Family- 
Settlement Scheme lay in the fact that the farms used were mainly 
those turned back to the Government by soldier settlers. The Govern- 
ment had what looked like a big problem, with a lot of farms on their 
hands. Sometimes the farms were turned back because the settler would 
not or could not make good; many times because the farms themselves 
were poor. . . . I do not think people have been intentionally 
put on poor land, but I think it is a big mistake to let people go on 
poor land without some warning from some government representa- 
tive that this farm is a farm perhaps in a dry belt where you get good 
crops one year and then go five years without a crop, and just as you 
are ready to dig out along comes another crop, and you become 
encouraged to carry on a little more. Many of these settlers have 
been placed on farms which are absolutely impossible as a means of 
making a livelihood. 

Again on page 308, Mr. Arthurs questions Canon Vernon:— 

You advocate a land survey and you gve an instance of land 
taken back from soldier settlers, some of which land was not really 
good land and on which it was not advisable to place families — 
Answer: Yes. 

In reply to the statement of Canon Vernon:— 


1. The farms which reverted to the Board from soldier settlers were 
carefully appraised and only those which it was felt offered a reasonable 
chance of success to a British family were used for the Three-Thousand- 
Family Scheme. 

2. The farms were classified according to their general character, and 
in all cases where any apparent obstacles to success existed, the families 
were informed of such so that as far as possible they knew before sailing 
the general nature cf the property allocated to them and the particular 
problems that would have to be met. While families were placed in some 
cases on farms which required clearing, cleaning up, etc., no farms were 
assigned in so-called dry districts or in districts which presented really 
difficult obstacles. 

3. Of the 2,669 families which had arrived up till March 31, 1928, 
259 withdrew after being established, many of them for reasons which 
had nothing to do with the character of the land. They came out with 
the evident intention of taking up farming under the scheme, but a num- 
ber of them decided to purchase farms entirely on their own accuunt, 
withdrawing from the scheme. 
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Reports from settlers under this scheme indicate that in most cases 
they are making good progress and the Board is satisfied that they are 
going to succeed. During the visit to Canada of the Right Hon. the Earl 
of Clarendon, Chairman of the Overseas Settlement Committee, in 1926, 
he drove over 6,000 miles in all parts of Canada and inspected the opera- 
tions of 200 British families settled under the scheme. His report stated 
the opinion that “the Three-Thousand-Family Scheme promises to 
become the most successful effort in colonization undertaken by any Gov- 
ernment in modern times.” 

Superintendent. 


W. J. Eaan, Esq., 
Deputy Minister, Department of Immigration and Colonization, 
Ottawa. 


I have just one or two more for the information of the Committee. We 
have heard evidence here in reference to our system of having more than one 
reference for the applicant, requiring two, while Australia requires only one. 
Let me read the official document from the Overseas Settlement, that is, the 
document in connection with this, approved by Australia. This is the system 
under which they work; it is more for your information than anything else. 
(Reading) :— 

AUSTRALIA 


REFERENCE REQUIRED IN CONNECTION WITH PassaGe ASSISTANCE 


For the information of the Committee I beg to quote from instruc- 
tions issued in reference to this question in connection with Australia 
Schemes. 

Section 52 of these instructions reads:— 

“The Australian Authorities require at least two separate original 
references from responsible persons vouching for the applicant’s char- 
ny to be produced by each applicant (see paras. 77 (2), and 81 
Section 77 s.s. (2) of the instructions reads:— 

“The attention of the applicant must be called to the necessity 
of his obtaining two references from persons of the classes specified 
on the form.” 

While Section 80 s.s. (3) reads:— 

“O.E.B. 19 should not be used, but the attention of the appli- 
cant should be specially directed to the requirements of the Austral- 
ian Authorities that at least two original references (copies not accep- 
table) from responsible persons as to character, experience (if any) 
and suitability for domestic or other work, must be obtained and 
attached to the completed form in support of the application. In 
the case of women covered by para. 107 (4) (c), at least two refer- 
ences must testify to the applicant’s capacity for domestic work.” 


The hand-book for men contemplating Oversea settlement and 
published by the Oversea Settlement Board, revised to January 1, 1928, 
states :— 

“These forms should be returned, when completed, accompanied 
by two original references to the office from which they were received.” 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. Our recommendation is practically the same?—A. It is practically the 
same. It was said that Australia required only one. That is why I submit this 
for your information. 
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Q. It is not necessary to have a signature or a recommendation from the 
authorities?—A. No; we do not say his last employer—which does not neces- 
sarily mean his present employer. 


By Mr. Young (Saskatoon) : 


Q. I take it then that the evidence given before in that regard was not 
accurate?—A. I am afraid they were stating what they had heard rather than 
what they knew. 

Q. You are quoting now from the Overseas Settlement Board?—A. I am 
quoting from the Overseas Settlement Board for Australia. It is the Empire 
Sa Act, dividing it up, and this is an extract from the Australian end 
of it. 

By. Hon. Mr. Edwards: 


Q. One of the references would be from his last employer?—A. His last 
employer does not mean his present employer. 

Q. His present employer would not be his last employer?—A. He cannot 
be, until he has left him. He will accept this man’s reference, but it does not 
necessarily call that his present employer. If he had never had any other 
employer, I presume he would have to submit his name. If he has not left him, 
he is not his last employer. 

Q. I do not agree with you—A. That is not my interpretation of it. I am 
speaking now of our practice. We do not insist upon the present employer sub- 
mitting a reference. It is to avoid that, in case he gets into difficulties with his 
present employer. 

Q. That is exactly the point. I can see how an intending emigrant could 
get into difficulties by going to the man for whom he is working and asking for 
a reference. His employer might ask “Why do you want a reference?” He 
would reply, “I am going to Canada.” The employer might then say, “In that 
case, I will look around and get somebody else.” 


By Mr. Young (Saskatoon) : 
Q. In this Committee there is a difference of opinion upon that word, and 
I suggest that that might be clarified in future regulations—A. Quite right. 
Now, in reference to the examinations and the distances, a good deal of evidence 
was given in connection with Canada requiring people to travel a certain distance. 
I have here the instructions of the Overseas Settlement Board in connection with 
the Australian movement, which read as follows:—(Reading) :— 


INTERVIEWS FOR APPLICANTS IN CONNECTION wiItH MovEMENT 
For AUSTRALIA 


The following are the official instructions:— 


In order that recommended applicants may be conveniently inter- 
viewed by representatives of the Australian Government, interviews are 
held at more or less regular intervals in the following centres: — 

South-Eastern division—London. 

South-Western Division—Bristol. Gloucester. 

Midlands Division—Birmingham, Leicester, Nottingham, Wolver- 
hampton. 

North-Eastern Division—Neweastle, Sunderland, Middlebrough, 
Leeds, Sheffield, Bradford. 

North-Western Division—Manchester, Liverpool. 

Scotland Division—Glasgow, Edinburgh, Dundee, Aberdeen. 

Wales Division—Cardiff, Newport, Swansea. 

The Area covered by each interviewing centre is not the Exchange 
area only, but the district comprised within a ten-mile radius of the 
“Interview Exchange” including the areas of all other Exchanges and 
Branch Offices within that radius. 
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You will thus see that Australia does not carry on, and of necessity 
cannot carry on, without. their prospective immigrants meeting at a given 
centre, which centre is always the recognized British labour bureau for 
a given district and which covers a radius of ten miles of travel. You 
will have already noted from the evidence given that Canada covers more 
directly at certain points and that we have, all told, for interviewing in 
connection with society and land settlement work 42 officers which speaks 
for itself in so far as an endeavour to meet the convenience of the people 
in the British [sles is concerned. 

I am putting this in for general information only. 
That is all I have to submit, gentlemen, unless you have some questions to 
ask me. 


The Acting CuairmMan (Mr. Brown): Are there any questions anyone 
wishes to ask of Mr. Egan? 


By Mr. Lucas: 


| 

Q. Just for information, Mr. Egan, I see on page 54 of your Annual Report 
for 1927 a report by Exhibition Commissioner, Mr. J. O. Turcotte, of Canada’s 
exhibit in New Zealand. Do we get any settlers from New Zealand?—A. No. 

Q. What is the object of this man making a report and holding an exhibi- 
tion under Immigration in New Zealand?—A. Mr. Turcotte was the Commis- 
sioner of Immigration, and the Canadian Government decided to co-operate 
in their exhibition in Dunedin, New Zealand, the request coming from New 
Zealand, not from the New Zealand Government, but the request had the 
approval of the New Zealand Government. The Government decided to exhibit 
there. It was really more than an industrial exhibit, a foods’ exhibit, and what 
might be termed a general exhibit. He was loaned for this particular work, and 
carried on that particular work. J have not got the details in mind very clear, 
but that was his object in going there, the same as the exhibition at San 
Francisco. 


By Hon. Mr. Forke: 


Q. There was also an exhibition at Ottawa?—A. He took charge of that, 
and we heard of the result, if we did not see it. 


By Mr. Lnucas: 


Q. I was under the impression that it was more under the Department of 
Trade and Commerce and not the Immigration Department?—A. There was 4 
separate vote in the estimates for this particular exhibition. I have forgotten 
the amount now. 

Q. What are the restrictions in regard to literacy ?—A. They must be literate. 
We do make an exception now and then, depending upon the conditions surround- 
ing them, but they are required to be literate. 

Q. On page 30 they give a table showing the number of illiterates, and, there 
were something over 700 last year?—A. 700 illiterates, more particularly after 
a war condition such as we had. You will often find now a boy of 10 or 12, or 
very often continental families, and even others, where the wife or the mother of 
the family is not literate, and the 700 includes all of those. Exceptions have 
been made in all these cases, but they have to be submitted to us. 


By Hon. Mr. Forke: 


Q. It was to be submitted to you?—A. It has to be submitted to us. It 
would not be done otherwise. 
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By Mr. McGibbon: 


Q. We are nearing the close of this investigation. In considering the fact 
that our immigration policy has been such a failure— 


Hon. Mr. Forke: Hear, hear! 
Mr. McGisron: I say that advisedly. 
Hon. Mr. Forkr: I said hear, hear! 


Mr. McGisson: Can you give us any ideas for the future? I notice the 
Hon. Mr. Forke’s sarcastic way. If I were the Minister of Immigration, and 
could not show any better results that we have heard of here, I would be ashamed 
of it. We used to get 300,000 or 400,000 people ten years ago; now we are getting 
less than one hundred thousand. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: We got more than 100,000. 

Mr. McGrsson: Yes, such as they were. With our forests, and with our 
industries, with the advertisements we got in the war, there is no question at 
all but that Canada was pictured on the battlefields as a land flowing with milk 
and honey. That was because our soldiers were paid so much more; they were 
paid $1.10 per day, while others were paid about 25 cents or less. 


By Mr. McGibbon: 


Q. Mr. Egan, looking to the future, with which we are concerned, can 
you give us any light as to how to improve the siutation?—A. As a matter of 
policy, I shall have to leave that. to the Government to develop. 

@. But we have to make a report?—A. I am prepared to answer any 
specific questions. I would be prepared to argue with you on your first state- 
ment, that the policy was not successful. If you are submitting that Canada 
should be absorbing 400,000 peopie to-day, irrespective of continental) and 
other world conditions, I am prepared to discuss that with you, and I think 
I could convince you of the difficulties that we see, and that your idea of 400,000 
is not a healthy one for Canada, particularly if you have to go to the continent 
and bring in that many, which is being objected to so seriously, with 60,000 
people from the continent or less. 

Q. I am not asking that question. That has nothing to do with it. You 
are the man in charge and I am asking if you can give us any light on how 
to improve the immigration policy for the future. This country has to have 
people; there is no question about that. It is the very life blood of our existence, 
and we have to get British or American stock if we can get them, or reclaim the 
people who are out of the country, if we can get them—A. That is the very 
task we are on. 

Q. Can you give us any light on it?—A. It was laid down at the beginning 
of this conference that I was not to submit anything in the shape of policy in 
my talks or discussion, and I propose to stand on that unless there is some 
direct question from you with reference to any part. When it comes to 
developing anything in the way of policy, in view of the fact that the Committee 
is here to make suggestion as to policy after hearing the evidence— 

Mr. McGrsson: Nearly every witness has given us his idea of what would 
help the situation. 

The Witness: I think you mentioned “the man in charge’. If you read 
the Act and the duties of the Deputy you will notice that it is “to advise his 
Minister when called upon.” I ask you to look at it from this point of view. 
It is possible, having had five or six Ministers, that I have not agreed with 
some of them; it is possible that I have had ideas which have not been carried 
eut. I am sure you would not want me to start propounding anything that 
has gone on between us and I cannot develop anything without that picture 
being in evidence. 
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Mr. McGipson: I thought you might give us some light as to how to 
improve the immigration condition. 


By Mr. Glen: 

Q. Mr. Egan, if a Canadian goes to the Old Country for a holiday and 
comes back, what must he do to get back?—A. You mean a Canadian born? 

Q. Myself, for instance. Supposing I go to the Old Country for a holiday. 
Must I do anything before coming back?—A. Buy a ticket. When you go to 
purchase your ticket the transportation company will require you to fill out 
a certain form. 

Q. What is that form?—A. It is the manifest of the steamer. 

Q. Have you a copy of it?—A. No, I am afraid not. I had it for many days 
with me, but I am afraid I have not got it now. 


The Actinc CHatrMAN: The Secretary says it is in the record. 


By Mr. Glen: 


Q. Have you finished the answer to my question?—A. There are some 25 
or 26 questions on the form which are required for the statistics of the country. 
A Canadian of British birth having gone back and remained there for six months 
or a year must answer many more questions than the Canadian born. It is done 
by every citizen of every country under the same circumstances. The manifest 
form must be filled out when going into the United Kingdom. I may say that 
it sometimes appears difficult to returning Canadians. So much depends on the 
ticket seller and on his rush at that particular moment, because I have seen many 
of them advised in such a way that inside of three minutes they had gone through 
the form and filled out that which was required of them. If it is left as a 
mystery it seems like a burden. Very often they are filled out on board ship, 
but for the convenience of the staff on board the ship the forms are generally 
filled out before the ship sails. A Canadian born would fill out nine only of 
these questions. 

_ Q. On what page of the record does that appear?—A. Pages 609 and follow- 
ing. 
By Hon. Mr. Edwards (Frontenac): 

Q. Mr. Egan, may I state a case to find out whether I am correct or not? 
John Brown, we will say, emigrates from England or Scotland to come on the 
land in Canada as a farm worker. He gets employment here and the time arrives 
when he feels he can bring out his family under assisted. passage.—A. If he is a 
farmer, yes. 

Q. Now, John Smith comes out to Canada and gets employment otherwise 
than on the land. He is a workman, we will say, in a factory. He establishes 
himself here in Canada and is in a position to bring his wife and family out. 
Can he bring his family out under reduced passage?—A. No. If he is in diffi- 
culties there is a society which is now part and parcel of the Overseas Settle- 
ment Board for the assistance of such families, by loaning them money and 
sometimes contributing toward the fare. 

Q. Quite a number of foreigners from continental Europe come into Canada 
by way of the United States? Is that correct?—A. No, very few. 

Q. There are some?—A. There are some, yes. 

Q. If an immigrant comes from the United States do we not accept the 
en certificate of the United States officers?—A. You mean via an American 
port? 

Q. Yes. An immigrant coming into Canada—what medical examination 
would he have to pass?—A. Via the United States? 

Q. Yes—A. He would have to be vised by the Canadian officer before he 
leaves the Continent— 
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Q. No, I am referring to any person coming into Canada with the intention 
of settling in Canada. Supposing they are American citizens?—A. No medical 
examination along the American border. 

Q. None whatever?—A. If the civil officer examining feels there is necessity, 
he immediately calls a doctor in that particular district. 

Q. Otherwise there is no medical examination for immigrants coming in from 
the United States, whether they are native born or naturalized Americans?—A. 
None. 

Q. And if they came by way of the United States from continental Europe— 
A. That must be examined on the Continent. 

Q. But no examination at the border?—A. No. 

Q. They accept the examination made on the Continent of Europe?—A. By 
a Canadian doctor, which is registered on his passport. He must have that pass- 
port with all the facts stated on it before he would be admitted at the border. 
As a matter of fact he would have considerable difficulty since the quota 
regulations have come in, of doing anything of that kind. 


By Mr. Fansher (Last Mountain): 


Q. In reference to what Mr. Glen was asking: If a Canadian going over to 
Britain from here had a passport good, we will say, for two or three years, does 
he have to fill out this form just the same?—A. He would have to fill out the 
nine questions, and if he did that and referred to his passport number, he would 
have no difficulty whatsoever. 


By Mr. Brown: 


Q. The British born would also have a passport and have a large number 
of questions to answer?—-A. Yes, because he would have to give the date when 
he first came to Canada. My procedure is to submit my passport and ticket and 
any information I have, and then I come back and everything is filled out for me, 
—the manifest form—and I look that over and I check it back with my knowl- 
edge of the facts and sign it at the bottom. It has happened every time I have 
been over since I first went over thirty-five years ago. 


By Hon. Mr. Edwards: 


@. This morning Mr. Fansher brought up a case of a man out west who went 
to a hospital there and was a charge on the municipality to the extent of several 
hundred dollars, to which the municipality very naturally objected. That brings 
to my mind the case of the McGran family, with which you are probably 
acquainted, which were brought out by Father McDonell for the Clan Donald 
settlement, and one man named Watson spent considerable money in providing 
relief for that family, to the xtent of over $600, and so far as I can tell from the 
cortespondence which I have in my room the colony, or those in charge of the 
colony, seemed to think that the responsibility for taking care of that family 
rested with the Government, and I gather that the Government felt that the 
responsibility rested upon the organization which brought them out. As a matter 
of fact, private individuals were providing relief which it does seem to me should 
have been provided either by the organization bringing this family out or by the 
Government. Now, upon whom should the responsibility rest? It seems to me 
there was some laxity in the examination of this family by the doctor over in 
Ireland, a Canadian doctor—A. No, it was a roster doctor. 

Q. —because five of the family were in hospital within a year after they 
came to Canada for treatment, and when you think of a child ten years of age 
weighing only thirty pounds, and the doctor reporting the worst case of adenoids 
he ever saw and one child with miasma, with its eyes turned right in so he could 
not see out of them at all, 1 wonder how in the world that family was ever induced 
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to come here. The correspondence shows the family was visited by the head of 
the organization himself. What I want to get at is upon whom does the respon- 
sibility for that properly rest? Somebody neglected that family—A. After 
arrival. Our contention is that the Scottish Immigration Aid Society was respon- 
sible for that family. You must remember that the mother died shortly after 
the arrival of the family in Canada. 

Q. And her husband claims she practically died of neglect—A. I brought the 
file up here for the Committee’s benefit. The stand we took right along was that 
the Society was responsible, and they have assumed the responsibility. I have 
never heard of any $600 expenditure; I heard of some $60. I understand now 
that the family is comfortably settled— 

Q. That must be recently?—-A. Three weeks or a month. 

Q. The responsibility rested on them and not with the Government?—A. As 
far as these people were concerned, because they were brought in under those 
particular auspices for settlement. 


Hon. Mr. Forxe: I made a ruling in connection with that family—I do not 
know whether it was taken advantage of—In regard to a grant they were sup- 
posed to get. 


Hon. Mr. Epwarps: If my information is correct that organization has over 
1,100 acres of land, which they get for a dollar a year. Not a dollar.an acre, but 
one dollar a year for the whole location. 


By Mr. Fansher (Last Mountain): 


Q. In reference to the case I cited this morning, is there any way in attach- 
ing responsibility to a railway company for bringing in people of that sort and, 
I might say, dumping them on a community?—A. There is only ene way and 
that is to restrict their efforts if they do too much of it. 

Q. But after it is done there is no way of attaching responsibility to them 
for it?~-A. Where it is a clear-cut responsibility of their’s, they do respond very 
fairly towards taking charge and returning them. 

Q. They have returned some, have they?—A. Yes, they have in some cases. 
Only quite recently I know of a case where they immediately arranged; they 
acknowledged the corn, so to speak, but on general principles they do not, nor 
do we assume responsibility for someone that takes ill a month after they get 
here. 

Q. That was not my point at all. This man who was such a charge upon a 
particular village, was brought there under the railway agreement and had no 
place to go. In fact he had no destination at all, and became a charge within a 
few weeks.—A. Our information is that he worked for some time. I have not all 
the facts but I would be glad to send them to you. 

Q. You have the fact that the doctor of the village was in attendance upon 
him while he was working?—A. I cannot speak from memory. I just glanced 
over it. 

Q. I think you will find that he was under the doctor’s care a very short 
time after he arrived and he must have been in bad condition for many months 
previous to his arrival in order to be in the condition in which the doctor found 
him.—If we had had him early, we would have sent him home. 

Q. Is the company responsible or can it be attached in any way for that? 
They have an inspection and are responsible in some degree.—A. They are not 
responsible except in this way: they pay all the charges of taking him back and 
landing him in his own country. If we bring him to them the cost is on them 
for taking him back. 
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By Hon. Mr. Edwards: 


Q. What organizations, Mr. Egan, are being given the use of land at a 
nominal rental to carry on their work? I mentioned one, the Scottish Immigra- 
tion Aid, I think is the name of 1t?—A. Yes. 

Q. They established a colony and have been granted a leasehold of land, 
some 1,116 acres, I think it is, at one dollar a year, for five years in the first 
place; and a couple of years before the term expired it was extended for a 
further period of five years, which if I remember correctly would terminate about 
1933. Are there any other organizations that have been granted similar privi- 
leges?—A. No, sir, not that I know of. 

The CHatrMAN: Any other questions? 

The Wrrness: May I be discharged, Mr. Chairman? 

The CuarrMan: I think so. 

Witness discharged. 


The CuarrMan: Does the Committee wish to call anyone else? 
Mr. Guien: That is all the evidence, Mr. Chairman, is it not? 
The CHamRMAN: If no one else is being called. 


Hon. Mr. Epwarps: Mr. Chairman, may I ask if it would not be possible 
to expedite the printed report. I suggest that those in charge of the printing 
put forth a little extra effort to have it in our hands. What Mr. Egan gave 
us to-day, we should have at the earliest possible moment, as our time is very 
limited. 

Mr. Guen: If there are no further witnesses, I move that the Committee 
now close so far as evidence is concerned, to meet again on the call of the 
chair for consideration of the report of the sub-committee. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: Mr. Chairman, I think it would be of assistance in 
preparing the report, if we had expressions of opinion from some members of 
the Committee and I would suggest that another meeting of the Committee be 
called for that purpose. It can be without the presence of the reporters, if need 
be, so that everyone will be at perfect liberty to express his opinion, and then 
we can get the opinion of the various members of the Committee as to what 
improvements are desired or changes suggested in the report. I, therefore, 
suggest now that we meet for that purpose. 

Hon. Mr. Epwarps: I would support that. I presume you do not intend 
to have a shorthand report of the meeting? 


Hon. Mr. Stewart: No, it is for general discussion in camera. To discuss 
the report or anything that anyone wants to bring up. I think it would be of 
great help to the sub-committee who are responsible for drafting a report if 
they can get any ideas upon which they can act. I think it will facilitate the 
work very much. I can quite well understand that when the report is drafted 
there will likely be considerable difference of opinion about it and if we can 
compose as much of that as possible, it will be very helpful to the sub-committee. 

Mr. Gipn: Then I move that the Committee close its deliberations now as 
far as evidence is concerned and meet again to-morrow for discussion. 

The CHatrMAN: Is it the pleasure of the Committee to adopt Mr. Glen’s 
motion? 

Carried. 


The CHairMAN: The Committee is now adjourned until to-morrow at 11 
o’clock, to sit in camera. 


The Committee adjourned until Thursday, May 31, at 11 o’clock. 
[Mr. W. J. Egan.] 


House oF CoMMONS, 
Tusspay, March 13, 1928 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 
11 o’clock a.m., the Chairman, Mr. W. F. Kay, presiding. 

The committee proceeded with the consideration of the Immigration Act 
and Regulations, and the general subject of immigration. 


Dr. J. A. Amyot, deputy minister of the Department of Health, called and 
sworn. 


Hon. Mr. Stewart: Mr. Chairman, I presume the doctor will follow the 
procedure followed by Mr. Egan, and give us a short résumé of the work of 
the medical health officers in connection with the admission of immigrants to 
Canada. 


Mr. Epwarps (Frontenac): If I may, I would suggest that he start as 
Mr. Egan did, with a general outline, beginning at the head office here. 


The Wirness: The function of the Department of Health, so far as immi- 
gration is concerned, is that of an advisor to the Department of Immigration 
as to the physical and mental condition of candidates who present themselves 
for emigration to this country; to classify those found to be certifiable accord- 


ing to the classes of the prohibited classes of immigrants coming to the country. 


Advice only is the service of the Department of Health; we have no 
executive power whatever. It is not the Department of Health which rejects 
the immigrants; the only thing we say is ‘“ This immigrant is insane ” or that 
he is classed under “A” in the third clause, and that by the Act he is in the 
prohibited class. If he has tuberculosis he comes under another clause or sub- 
section of clause 3, and as such is a prohibited immigrant, when he is classified 
as such within the Immigration Department’s meaning of the Act. Then the 
Immigration Department, under the Act, have the executive power to deal with 
that individual. That is the first relationship. 

As to the organization of the medical service in this Department of Health: 
it is part of what we call the division of foreign quarantine; immigration, 
medical examination, and the care of the lepers in Canada. This division is 
the one under which they fall, and it has at its head Dr. Paget, an old officer 
of the previous Department of Immigration and of the Department of Agri- 
culture dealing with this particular question. One of his functions is that of 
choosing medical officers, training them so that they will be qualified to make 
a medical examination of an immigrant coming into the country, because up to 
this time the final examination was held on this side where we are on our 
own grounds and where we have the legal right. Previous to 1903 there was no 
medical examination; everybody was allowed to come in as they wished, except 
when the quarantine stopped them for quarantinable diseases. 

The United States instituted medical examinations of immigrants coming 
into their country, and Canada followed suit. Our first medical officers were 
part-time medical officers at the ports of entry in Canada, Halifax, Quebec, 
St. John, Vancouver, and’ Victoria. Later on about 1919 or 1920 the officers 
were made permanent because of the difficulty of getting regularly qualified 
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men, and the difficulty of having them there at all times—permanent officers 
were appointed, who could be trained. At that time directions and instructions 
to medical officers were prepared as to what they should look for, the significance 
of symptoms, what these svmptoms indicated, and why these medical examina- 
tions were to be carried out. Canada asked from her former experience, that 
certain people should be kept out of this country—people who were medically 
unfit to come into the country, because later on these people might become 
public charges, and if they bred true might give us calycax. That is the general 
demand of the country for that sort of thing. The demand has come from all 
the provinces and all of the people dealing with those who had to go to 
hospitals and sanitaria and places of detention and to the police force who 
wanted to keep out those who were not considered fit to come into the country, 
and this little book of instructions (indicating) is to indicate to the medical 
officers, so far as the medial side was concerned, what they should look for, 
what the intentions were, the significance of them, and as to enable them to 
come to a judgment of whether they fell under the prohibited classes or not. 

If I may presume to give them to you, the prohibited classes include the 
following :— 

No immigrant, passenger or other person unless he is Canadian 
citizen, or has Canadian domicile, shall be permitted to enter or land 
in Canada, or in case of having landed in or entered Canada shall be 
permitted to remain therein, who belongs to any of the following classes, 
hereinafter called “ prohibited classes” :— 


(a) Idiots, imbeciles, feeble-minded persons, epileptics, insane 
persons and persons who have been insane at any time previously; 

(6) Persons afflicted with tuberculosis in any form or with any 
loathsome disease, or with a disease which is contagious or infectious 
or which may become dangerous to the public health, whether such 
persons intend to settle in Canada or only to pass through Canada 
in transit to some other country. 


Those are the two medical ones; those are the prohibited classes who, 
under no consideration, should be allowed into Canada. 

Now, there is a third class which, in their judgment, might be held out. 
They are:— 

Immigrants who are dumb, blind, or otherwise physically defective, 
unless in the opinion of a Board of Inquiry or officer acting as such they 
have sufficient money, or have such profession, occupation, trade, employ- 
ment, or other legitimate mode of earning a living that they are not liable 
to become a public charge, or unless they belong to a family accompany- 
ing them or already in Canada, and which gives security satisfactory 
to the Minister against such immigrants becoming a public charge. 


Those are the prohibited classes—under our own Act of Parliament. 

Now, these medical officers, under the older system, examined the immi- 
grant as he came off the boat. In Quebec sometimes two or three boats are 
there with 1,500 to 2,000 passengers on board—we have had as many as three 
or four boats at a time, with passengers waiting to depart. We arranged so 
that three or four medical officers would stand in a row, as the individuals 
came up the ramp, and the medical officers would do the best they could to 
catch those who were idiots, imbeciles, insane, epileptics, tubercular, or suffering 
from loathsome diseases, and so on. That was his chance, and the only one he 
had. They become more or less accustomed to looking for certain things, and 
if he saw certain indications, he would pick them out and examine them after- 
wards. That is what we call “catching them on the ramp”, and in many 
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cases they had to pass about 300 an hour to get them off the ship. They 
picked as many as they could; we trained them as well as we could; we got 
as good men as we could. We always had back in our minds that if we missed 
them, and they got out and got back in the country, it would be possible, when 
the local authorities objected to them, to find them, and if we found they were 
suffering from a certain disease at the time they landed, they could then be 
deported. In order to strengthen and help out the service, the steamship com- 
panies were held responsible for a medical examination of their own. We had 
no legal position at all. It was stated that if a steamship company brought 
to this country individuals who could, by a competent medical examination, 
have been found to come under one of these prohibited classes, the steamship 
company had to take them back, refund their fare, and pay a fine of $200; 
so that we had that check behind us for holding them back. 


Then there were certain immigrants, who came over on assisted passage, 
assisted by either the British Government or certain societies aided by the 
British Government, or certain societies in our own country who went and 
picked out the immigrants and brought them to this country, and in both Canada 
and Great Britain assisted them in contributing towards the cost of their trans- 
portation to Canada and their settlement here. Those were assisted passage 
cases. It was insisted upon that all of these should be medically examined on 
the other side before they started, but no regular organization was established 
for it, and they went to this doctor and that doctor, and the other docter, to 
have that examination; oftentimes it was the doctor of some society. They 
picked out a lot. That method picked out a number whom, otherwise, we 
would have had to deport from Canada, but it was unsatisfactory because their 
point of view was not ours. 

May I be permitted to explain that a little? A doctor looking at a 
patient may look at him from two different standpoints; one of these is, as a 
practitioner does, “ What is wrong with you?” “ Well, a little temperature up; 
a little restless; coughing a little; I do not think there is much wrong with 
you, but a trip to Canada will do you good; get away from here; perhaps a 
little irritable; does not place himself well”, and so on. Well, get him out of 
these surroundings and send him to Canada. That is the medical standpoint. 
But that is not what we want. When an insurance company sends an individual 
to a doctor, they say to the doctor, “ Is that man a good risk for our Insurance 
Company; we are going to put money up on him; _how long is he likely to 
live; has he anything wrong with him which will make him a bad risk?” We 
are in the same position, and we want the medical examination made from 
that standpoint. It is the same thing in the army; is a man fit to stand the 
gruelling military life; is he fit to stand the heavy-service of civilian life, such 
as the Postal Service and so on? There are two standpoints and two points of 
view in examining a patient. 

Now, many of the examinations which were made over there by the medical 
officers were made by the first class of doctors who were looking on the im- 
migrants as patients, not as risks for Canada. What we are after is the view- 
point of the risks for Canada, so that the medical examination for those assisted 
passages. was not as thorough as it should be, principally because of that idea. 
There were others in the backs of their minds, but we need not discuss them. 

Now, some five or six years ago—I cannot give the exact date—the medical 
service, acting for the immigration services of Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, and Canada in Great Britain, came together and said, “Could we not 
devise some agreement whereby we could get these medical examinations by 
men who had been instructed as to how to examine the individual, when they 
are coming to the various countries?” So the four countries got together, 
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and they picked out what we call the “ Roster ”’ which is simply a list of doctors, 
These doctors which they picked were doctors who were accustomed to examine 
for insurance, who were examining for the Civil Service and for the army service. 
That was the object they had in view, and that was agreed to by these four 
countries, to make their examinations in the various parts of Great Britain, 
and 1,750 doctors were chosen, and placed on this Roster. 


By Mr. Edwards (Frontenac): 

Q. When was this, please?—-A. About four or five years ago. Everyone of 
them were furnished with a book of instructions which is uniform for the four 
countries. 

Q. May I ask sir, if the instructions issued to the doctors overseas are now 
the same as they were then?—A. Yes, the same ones; it is all in the same 
form. This form is a compilation of instructions given by the various govern- 
ments I have mentioned, and also by the United States, and a compilation to 
suit our own situation in Canada, They were furnished with those instructions; 
every one of these doctors were circularized, and then we said that the assisted 
passages should have these particular doctors to make these examinations so as 
to get over the difficulty of the doctor’s attitude concerning the patients. The 
assisted passages amounted to approximately one-sixth of the immigrants who 
were coming to Canada. These had to be medically examined and the other 
five-sixths were optional; they were going to be examined on this side, but over 
in the old country they did not necessarily have to be examined. The Immigra- 
tion Department said if any of these immigrants or prospective immigrants 
came within the prohibited clauses, they could not enter Canada; the Depart- 
ment said to them, “If any of you have any doubt as to your condition, go to the 
medical man and get his advice.” The Immigration Department said, “The 
medical service is picked out, and we have this Roster of doctors; go to one 
of them; he is one who knows, and he will go over you, and if he finds that you 
were in any of these prohibited classes he will tell you not to go to Canada, or 
not to go to South Africa, or any of these four countries, because if you do when 
the medical examination is made finally, you may be rejected, and will be sent 
back, and you may have sold all of your belongings, and you will have this 
stigma of having been deported, upon you. So go to these officers and find out 
first of all if you come under any of these prohibited classes. You can do it. 
cheaply; it will only cost you 10/6 for each adult to have this examination made; 
mind you, it is voluntary. It will only cost you 10/6, if you are an adult; and 
2/6 for each child.” This amount is very small, but it was regularized. Many 
physicians who went on this Roster charged much more for their examinations 
and we had some difficulty in getting them to accept that situation, but they 
finally accepted it, a fee of 10/6 for adults, and 2/6 for each child, and the pros- 
pective immigrant paid the fee. 

Mr. Gartanp (Bow River): 

Q. To whom was that paid?—A. To the Roster doctor. He was a private 
practitioner and nothing more; he had no official capacity. He was engaged to 
make the examination and advise with the individual who might go to him for 
an examination. 

Now, not all of the immigrants went to these Roster doctors, and we had 
to examine those on this side. When they went to the Roster doctors, it made 
no difference, as we had to examine them anyway, and we examined them on 
this side, but were never able to hold up those we felt ought to be held up. In 
consequence of that, last year, I believe somthing like 500 had to be deported 
from Canada, out of the hundreds of thousands of immigrants who got through 
into this country. We looked upon that as a failure of our system which we 
had developed as well as we could, and we could not get it any better, We could 
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not develop it any more; we had done the best we could; we had worried day and 
night to get the right kind of men to examine these immigrants, and we could not 
do any differently. Many of them had to be deported, and go back and pick 
up what was left, if it was to be picked up, and I can assure you gentlemen 
there were hardships. If any of you have experience with the municipalities 
which have to look after these people, and have noticed how kindly they are 
treated, you will not have much sympathy with them. But, in the long run, the 
patients had to go back to the Old Country. 


The Medical Service of the Department of Health was then faced with one 
of two alternatives. One of these was that we should improve the service on 
this side to make the examination more perfect—better. We could not do that 
with what we had. We might have established an Ellis Island. Now, the 
principle of the Ellis Island system is this: Immigrants coming to the United 
States with no examination at all are taken off the ship in lighters and brought 
to Ellis Island, sometimes at the rate of 3,000 or 4,000 or 5,000 or 10,000 a day. 
You can imagine that in making examinations of that number, they may not 
be handled any too gently; they are hustled around, and may be held there three 
or four or five days. Of course, they are fed there. When they have finished 
the examinations, if the immigrants are allowed to come in, they are again loaded 
on to lighters and sent to the wharves in New York City and sent off to the trains. 

We were faced with that condition as ‘a possibility in Canada. That system 
has received a great deal of criticism on the other side. Great Britain has sent 
deputations and parliamentary committees out to see what the situation was, 
and they did not like it. The United States said to them, “If you want to avoid 
that, if you want to avoid the milling your people get at Ellis Island we have a 
proposition to make to you; we will establish in England at strategic points, where 
there are United States Consuls, United States Medical officers, who will 
examine every individual who comes up for a passport previous to entry into 
the United States, and the examinations shall be made there. If they are passed. 
the signature of the officer shall be put upon the pass-port, and the photograph 
of the individual shall be punched by this officer with his personal punch, which 
means that the individual has passed. Those who shall be rejected will be set 
back for further examination, and if, later on, they are found to be passable 
they will be reconsidered. But if they are within some prohibited class”’— 
“and they have the same prohibited clauses that we have,”—‘they will not be 
allowed to go forward.” Great Britain said, “Yes, we will do that”, and to-day, 
starting with a few officers, the United States has some thirteen officers in 
Great Britain doing this work in certain centres like London, Birmingham, 
Liverpool, Glasgow, and so on. In many of these offices they have two or three, 
and sometimes four officers. They have, altogether thirteen in Great Britain. 

Now, everybody has to go to these officers. There is the quota law in the 
United States, and there are only a fixed number permitted to leave eachi 
month. These have to appear at these consular offices. If they are passed 
there, the doctor puts his signature on the pass-port and punches the photo- 
graph. They are all examined there, and they have a regular flow. Each 
medical officer has been handling on an average of between 6,000 and 8,000 
individuals a year. When you have a man sitting in front of you, you can 
tell much better what his condition is, but even then you cannot always do it. 
The best experts in the world cannot tell some of the intermediate stages of 
paranoia, or dementia precox, or some forms of insanity, but he can catch a lot 
of them, and get their trend of thought and so on from a general conversation 
with them, and perhaps a physical examination, although not an extensive one. 
Of course, where he is in doubt, he puts them in a separate room, and makes a 
thorough examination, for the good of the individual himself. 
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__ Then the United States said to Great Britain, “If we do that, these indi- 
viduals who come over on the boats, and this medical examination having been 
previously made, and with the signature of the officer on the pass-port, and the 
photograph properly punched, when they land at the wharves in the United 
States, the medical officer’—in the same relationship to Immigration as our 
medical officers are to our Department of Immigration—‘will look at a man 
as he comes off the boat; he will say, ‘yes, that is the man’s photograph; it looks 
like the individual; his pass-port is in order; we will pass him on.” That is all 
the medical examination that is made, unless the officer on this side sees that 
something has happened in the meantime. An immigrant may by this time 
have developed a further stage of his mental condition, kicking everybody 
around, “flying his kite,” all through the place, as some crazy men do, and 
they of course, will be held for a further examination, but ordinarily the immi- 
grants are passed right through, and no further examination is made. 

As I said, we were faced with two alternatives, either the establishment of 
an Ellis Island or a system of medical examinations more perfect than we had. 
We are in a different position from the United States, inasmuch as we are look-~ 
ing for immigrants; we are dealing with our own people in Great Britain. We 
have to go to them, and our service is a little more complicated than the service 
of the United States, where everybody has to come to the consular office. 

The advice was given to the Immigration Department and to the Govern- 
ment, and the Privy Council decided that the principle to be adopted was that 
instead of the establishment of an Ellis Island, a medical examination on the 
other side would be made to avoid people leaving their country without an 
examination, to make that examination as thorough as possible to protect our 
country against the entrance of those people who were undesirable, and to admit 
only those whom we really desired. That was accepted by Council. An Order 
was made instituting the medical service overseas. At first, we thought we 
could do with twenty officers. We had two officers in Great Britain, Doctor 
Jeffs, our medical officer, and his assistant, Dr. Parney, who had been there for 
three or four years. 

The Civil Service Commission advertised for medical officers. The salaries 
to be paid to these medical officers was, for Grade 1, $3,000 a year,—which is 
not a magnificent salary—and because they would be jumping around from one 
place to another, $660 was added for expenses, so that the salary really was 
$3,660 for each man. That is Grade 1. They were raised $120 each year, with 
the expense allowance remaining the same. This was raised four times, and 
then they started on the second grade, with an allowance of $700, with the third 
grade starting at $4,000, raised $120 each year, with an expense allowance of 


$900 a year. 


By Mr. Edwards (Frontenac): 
Q. Do you mean that the Canadian doctors all started in Grade 1 and then 


were raised to grades 2 and 3?—-A. We had some over there who were familiar 


with the situation, and we put them on in Grade 3, and one in Grade 2. The 
new ones all started in Grade 1. 

Q. The inspections there are all done by Canadian doctors?—A. Yes, since 
the 14th of February; and, as a preliminary canter, before the 14th of Febru- 
ary. 

By Mr. Millar: 

Q. Were these doctors permitted to engage in private practice?—A. No, 

they were full-time doctors. 


By Mr. Boys: 
Q. Was that examination precautionary or final?—A. By the medical 


officer? 
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Q. The one to whom you are referring?—is that precautionary or final? 

A. No; the final examination is made here, the same as it would be in the 
United States. We are following their method of doing it, but the immigrants 
will not be held for examination here when the doctor’s name is on the identifi- 
cation card. As we have no passports from Great Britain, we have an identifi- 
cation card with a photograph of the individual. These doctors will punch the 
cards, and our doctors here will recognize the punch marks. They can identify 
the photograph as being that of the same individual, and will pass him right 
along. 

Q. Supposing, as a matter of fact, there is a rejection on the final examina- 
tion in Canada; who pays the transportation back?—A. If he is a prohibited 
immigrant, the steamship company would be held responsible for taking him 
back; if there is any doubt, this country pays it. 


By Mr. Brown: 


Q. Even if he has passed in the Old Country?—-A. The doctors in the Old 
Country have no legal status; I am not speaking of the doctors we have now. 


By Mr. Boys: 

Q. Even if he has passed one of them in the Old Country?—-A. We are 
hoping that will not occur too often. We are probably not perfect and may not 
catch them all, but we think we will be in a position to catch them much better 
than we have been. 


By Mr. Arthurs: 


Q. Does that examination by our doctors in England apply to all immi- 
grants or only those of assisted passage?—A. All immigrants coming to this 
country will have to be medically examined since the 14th of February, 1928. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 

Q. You said that all of these examinations were conducted by these doctors 
whom you have described. We had the impression the other day that there were 
some prospective immigrants in outlying districts who would still be examined 
by these Roster doctors?—A. I will come to that. 

We had 68 applications for the first 19 doctors selected. We sent over Dr. 
Margaret Parkes, a female doctor who was in our service, so we would have 
the female doctors represented. Nineteen others were to be appointed, because 
the Order in Council called for twenty. There were sixty-eight applications 
for these positions. 


By Mr. Edwards (Frontenac): 


Q. Dr. Amyot, I can understand that you may not have the information 
now, but it just occurs to me to ask you if you know whether any rejections 
have taken place on this side in the case of immigrants from the United King- 
dom who have been examined since our Canadian doctors were appointed? 
—A. No, I do not know that yet. Our arrangement is to get these men over, 
and we commenced sending them over shortly after Christmas. The ground 
has been gone over in England, and we have a certain number of picked situa- 
tions. These big centres are the following: The London area, Birmingham, 
Bristol, York, Londonderry, Liverpool, Glasgow, Inverness, Belfast, Paris (on 
the Continent) Hamburg, Antwerp, Rotterdam, Riga, and Danzig. Those are 
the centres upon which these medical officers will be centred. On the Con- 
tinent these medical officers will be in the same position as the medical officers 
in Great Britain; people will have to come to them except in very exceptional 
instances. There will be central offices, very carefully picked, and the outlying 
places will be visited sometimes twice a week, sometimes once a week, some- 
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times once a month, depending on the number of prospective immigrants. 
These places have been chosen upon the advice of the local people, the depart- 
ments of labour, the departments of health, and the labour organizations. We 
have chosen 334 situations outside of our central station in Great Britain. 
We have provided them with cars to enable them to go to these outlying places. 
We have found places for them to have their offices. We have the offices in the 
immigration building when we can; we have them in the town halls when we can; 
we have them in the hospitals and clinics when we can; and we have them 
in special buildings when we can, and in some cases we have had to go to the 
hotels— 
Hon. Mr. Forks: Those are what they call the public houses? 


The Witness: Yes, those are the public houses, which, in Great Britain, 
are totally different from the public houses here. They are homes or clubs 
in Great Britain and people have not the horror of them that they have here. 


Hon. Mr. Forke: I interjected that remark, because we are experiencing 
considerable criticism in regard to public houses. 


The Wirness: We found there was some objection and at the present 
time—or on the 1st of April—there will only be six out of the 334— and per- 
haps only four—in these public houses which have been recommended to us 
by the automobile clubs, by the town councils, and by authorities who know 
the local conditions. We have picked the best of them for the purpose of 
these examinations. If I may be permitted to read a letter, I would like to 
put it on the record. This is a letter from the Ministry of Health in Great 
Britain in support of this very thing, and after I read it, you will be enabled 
to see the support they are giving us. This letter is dated the 3lst of August, 
1927, and is signed by H. W. S. Ferris, the assistant secretary of the Ministry 
of Health. It is addressed to the clerk of the Council and reads as follows:— 


I am directed by the Minister of Health to acquaint you that it 
has been decided by the Government of the Dominion of Canada, in 
conjunction with His Majesty’s Government, to establish in Great 
Britain a Canadian Medical Service, under which the medical examina- 
tion of prospective settlers in that Dominion will be carefully systema- 
tized and conducted free of charge. The present practice, under which 
the medical examination is conducted by private medical practitioners, 
who are not always familiar with the requirements of the Dominion 
authorities, has in some cases proved inconvenient. Moreover, the fact 
that the intending settler has at present to pay a fee for the examina- 
tion has been found to act as a deterrent on migration, as many other- 
wise desirable settlers are unable to provide the fee or are unwilling 
to spend money which will be wasted in the event of the medical exam- 
ination being unfavourable. For these reasons, the Canadian Immigra- 
tion authorities have decided to arrange for the medical examination 
in this country, by officers responsible to the Canadian Government, 
of intending migrants to the Dominion. 

With a view to diminishing as far as possible the inconvenience and 
cost to the intending migrants of attending for medical examination, it 
is proposed to hold the examinations in a number of different centres, and 
it has been suggested to the Minister that the county and county Borough 
Councils would in many cases be able to afford facilities for this pur- 
pose in premises belonging to them, and would, also, where this is not 
possible, be able to assist the Canadian Government by referring their 
Medical Officers to sanitary authorities and others who would be able 
to provide the required assistance. The examinations would be held at 
fixed intervals and at pre-arranged times and the persons to be examined 
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would be notified by the Canadian Immigration Authorities of the time and 
place at which to attend. 

His Majesty’s Government attach great importance to any arrange- 
ment which will have the effect of removing obstacles in the way of the 
settlement in the overseas Dominions of suitable persons from this 
country, and it has long been their desire to relieve the intending settler 
of the expense of the medical examination required by the Dominion 
authorities. 

In these circumstances, the Minister is sure that he can rely upon 
the co-operation of the “Councils and their staffs in this matter, and has 
requested the Canadian representative in this country, Dr. H. B. Jeffs, 
Chief Medical Adviser, the Canadian Building, Trafalgar Square, Lon- 
don, 8.W. 1, to communicate directly with the Clerks to the Councils 
in cases in which their assistance is sought.” 


I might say that in Northern Ireland the same thing, in practically the 
same words, has been passed in regard to their various people. 

Now, the Department of Health in Great Britain had to deal with sending 
immigrants,—migrants—to Canada and they had a lot of trouble with them, 
and, to use an ordinary street term, they are “tickled to death” over this 
arrangement. This will relieve them of a great deal of difficulty. It was 
said that the medical men of Great Britain would object to this. There were 
some objectors to it, but the General Council said, “ Canada has the right to 
make these examinations, and has a right to make them by their own people”, 
and there has been no objection from the General Council, so that with their 
approval the number of examinations which have been made amount to some- 
thing over—12,000—. 


By Mr. Young (Saskatoon) : 


Q. Dr. Amyot, will you tell the committee what the General Council is, 
although some of us happen to know?—A. In Great Britain there is a licensing 
body, as there is in Canada. In Canada, we have the Dominion Council, which 
is the licensing body for medica! men having certain examinations for the 
various provinces of Canada. Each province has its own medical body known 
as the College of Physicians and Surgeons in each province, and they examine 
the medical men to see if they are fit to go into practice. It is the same thing 
in Great Britain. Over there it is one of the oldest and best organized bodies 
imaginable, and takes up a lot of questions relating to medical men and their 
complaints, acting on them and endeavouring to regulate them. The British 
Medical Journal is their publication. It is the most representative body of 
medical men in Great Britain. We have their approval in regard to our work. 

Now, up to the 5th of February of this year, 12,000 have been examined. 
On the 14th of February it became obligatory, so that any who left Great 
Britain on or after the 14th of last month, or landed in this country on or after 
the 14th of February, have been examined. That is the service we have in the 
Old Country and we are hoping it will reduce a lot of the ills we are heir to. 
Canada has every justification for keeping out these prohibited classes, and 
parliament has passed the Act to insure that they will be prohibited. They 
have designated’ certain prohibited classes, and we are here to help the Immi- 
gration service in that particular respect. 

That is an outline of our work. I hope wou will pardon me for my long 
dissertation, but that is an outline of the relationship of the medical service to 
the Department of Immigration. 


Hon. Mr. Stewart: Now, what about the Continent. 
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By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


Q. Before you leave that angle, doctor, may I ask how many rejections 
there were out of the 12,000 examinations?—-A. There were over 500 rejections. 
The largest number of them were for physical defects, such as blindness, deaf- 
ness, heart disease, or something which would prevent an immigrant from being 
able to earn a living; diabetes, Brights disease, or some physical] defect of that 
kind. If a man has an arm or a leg off, the Minister has the power to judge 
whether or not he is able to do certain work. For the other defects, such as 
tuberculosis, insanity, epilepsy and so forth, there is no choice; they are 
absolutely prohibited. 


By Mr. Brown: 

Q. I think you said you were going to take up another point; that is, the 
possibility of being examined by other than Canadian doctors?—A. Although 
we have 334 stations where the medical officers can go, there are other places 
which it is difficult to reach. For instance, down in Cornwall; our experience 
has shown us that six, or eight or ten immigrants come from that section in 
a year, and arrangements have been made there with certain Roster doctors 
whom our officers know are reliable and who know what the Act calls for, 
and they will be able to make the examinations there, and we will pay them 
rather than have the patient pay them. Then, another. thing: there will neces- 
sarily be times when one or two officers in a station cannot examine all of the 
individuals who present themselves, and we propose to take temporarily, on 
part-time, with a set schedule of fees, certain medical officers of Great Britain 
probably off that old Roster, and we will have them come in and make examina- 
tions. But even then their examinations will be checked over by our own men. 


By Mr. Edwards (Frontenac): 


Q. Do I understand that previous to the appointment of these Canadian 
doctors overseas, the Minister had a latitude which he does not now possess 
in the way of admitting people?—-A. No, it is the same thing; the law has not 
been changed. 

Q. If an intending immigrant was rejected after a medical examination as 
being insane or feeble-minded or any of those other things mentioned in section 
3, the Minister had no authority to over-ride that medical decision?—A. No; 
he has no authority to over-ride it. 

(). Just one other question; do I understand that the medical doctors confine 
themselves entirely to the physical and mental condition of the intending 
immigrants; that somebody else inquires into their previous history? For 
instance, a man might be physically and mentally all right, and yet have 
criminal tendencies; does the doctor inquire into that?—-A. No, except in so far 
as it might appear in his mental attitude. 

Q. It is not up to the doctor to look for that?—A. No, although that is 
often supplied to him by inquiry from other people around about. It might 
appear in a medical examination, and what they find out would then make it 
a subject for determination by the Immigration Department. 

: Q. Is there a list of questions put to an intending immigrant?—A. Medi- 
cally, no. 

Q. Apart from that, can you say whether there is a regular list of ques- 
tions submitted to intending immigrants which they have to answer?—A. Medi- 
cally, no. I do not know anything about the others, but medically there is 
nothing. A patient comes before a doctor and the doctor makes his examination. 
It has been said somewhere that there were 94 questions asked of prospective 
immigrants, but there are none medically. 
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By Mr. Arthurs: 


Q. A few moments ago you said that of the 500 rejections, the Minister 
had a certain discretion following those rejections. Will you explain to the 
Committee what discretion he has and where it can be exercised?—A. I would 
have to go back to the prohibited classes. We will call them “A” and “B”, 
idiots, embiciles, feeble-minded persons, epileptics, persons insane, or persons 
who have been insane at any time previously. Then the next, Class B, the 
tubercular in any form and loathsome diseases. Those are prohibited. Now, 
the prohibited immigrant comes to the Minister. 

Q. We understand the Act perfectly, but you must have had something 
in your mind when you said there were 500 rejections by your doctors but that 
the Minister still had power to let some of them in?—A. The Minister has 
power, through his officers, to deal with physical defectives. If they find, 
for instance, that a man has both of his legs off and is a good watchmaker, 
the Minister could say there was a man physically defective, but is able to 
earn his living. If he were thrown on the general labour market, he would be 
of no value, and might become a public charge, but ‘as he is a good watch- 
maker, he would, perhaps, admit him. 


By Mr. Boys: 
Q. Under what section do you find that?—A. I cannot give you the number 
of the section. 
Q. Is it in section 47?—A. I think it is. 

“(1) The Minister may issue a written permit authorizing any 
person to enter Canada, or having entered or landed in Canada to remain 
therein without being subject to the provisions of this Act. Such permit 
shall be in the form A of the schedule to this Act, and shall be expressed 
to be in force for a specified period only, but it may at any time be 
extended or cancelled by the Minister in writing. Such extension or 
cancellation shall be in the form AA of the schedule to this Act.” 


rf hs I merely wanted to know if that was the section you had in mind?— 
AY 8: 

Q. Is there any other section which gives the Minister the authority to 
issue permits, with which you are familiar?—A. No. F 

Q. Then where, in that section, does it say that he can deal with a man 
with one or two legs off, or with any person he chooses?—A. You are asking 
me a question which deals with the immigration side. As a medical man, I 
prefer not te answer that question. 

Q. I want to make it plain so that the Committee will understand my 
attitude. If I am in any way breaking into your statement at this stage, in 
a way you do not want, I will not press it for the moment, but if you are 
through, I would like to ask a question or two as to the authority of the Minister 
under section 4.—A. I will have to leave that to the Immigration Department. 

Mr. Coorg: Before you leave that, doctor, are you not perhaps referring 
to subsection 3 of section 3 of the Act, which reads:— 

Immigrants who are dumb, blind, or otherwise physically defective, 
unless in the opinion of a Board of Inquiry or officer acting as such they 
have sufficient money, or have such profession, occupation, trade, employ- 
ment or other legitimate mode of earning a living that they are not liable 
to become a public charge or unless they belong to a family accompany- 
ing them or already in Canada and which gives security satisfactory to 
the minister against such immigrants becoming a public charge. 


A.—Yes, that is the one in which he has discretion. 
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Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): I submit that these questions are not proper ones 
to be put to the medical authorities at all. 

The Wirness: All the medical officers can say to the Immigration Depart- 
ment is that there are certain conditions present in the individual, and then it is 
up to the Immigration Department as to whether the man may be admitted or 
not. The medical service does not exclude him at all. 

The CHatrMAN: I think the members of the Committee should confine 
their questions to Dr. Amyot to the medical end of the immigration question. 

Mr. Boys: I think that is correct. The only reason I asked the questions 
was because Dr. Amyot himself made the statement concerning the authority 
of the Minister. : 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. I understood you to say that if anyone were rejected under sections A 
or B and prohibited by the medical men, the Minister has no power whatever 
to override the decision? —A. The medical man does not prohibit it. He simply 
says he is suffering from a certain condition. 

Q@. And the Minister would have no right?—A. The Immigration Depart- 
ment deals with that, but in certain cases the Minister has no right to admit that 
immigrant. 


By Mr. Boys: 

Q. Are you not venturing a legal opinion there?—A. Every day we have 
that in our mind. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: I think we should get on with the evidence. 

Mr. Coorn: Yes, then we will hear abcut the Continent. 

The Wirness: On the Continent the arrangement is that the prospective 
immigrants come through certain ports; for instance, Riga, where they come in 
from Latvia, and where such Russians who can escape through there appear. 
Danzig handles chiefly the Polish and the Central Europeans, with some Ger- 
mans; the free port of Hamburg and Bremen, and then Antwerp and Paris. 
They come from the southern countries usually through Paris; that is our stra- 
tegic point. Examinations are made there, and they get their passports there 
because they must have passports to come from the Continent, and a medical 
officer’s signature is put on the passports there. 


By Mr. Edwards (Frontenac): 


Q. You say usually?—A. They nearly all come through that way. None 
of them can come without medical examination. I suppose there are some cases 
where they escape, but if they have not their card or their passport when they 
land here, they will be medically examined here. 

Q. Would you go into more detail on that, in regard to the immigrants 
who come to this country:from south of that line referred to by the Minister 


Hon. Mr. Stewart: You mean the Deputy Minister? 


Mr. Epwarps (Frontenac): No, I mean the Minister, in his speech in the 
House. 

The Witness: I know nothing about that at all. I heard the evidence 
given the other day, and they asked about that line. All we do is to examine 
what is handed to us and the examination is made in Paris of those coming from 
the south, usually from Italy; or if not, it is made at the port of debarkation 
in Canada. 

Q. I had Italy or Greece in mind. Do they have to come to the Paris office? 
—A. Not all of them. 
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Q. What is the system? What about the examination of those from 
southern and southeastern Europe?—A. They would have to pass through there, 
and would have to be examined by our own officers. So far, that has not been 
provided for. There are certain difficulties in the way. For instance, Italy did 
not want her people to go out, and when they were deported from another country 
they would not take them back. But they have receded from that position 
recently, and have asked that a medical examination be made. They have here- 
tofore refused to have any examination made by any foreigners in their country, 
claiming it was an insult to their flag, but the probabilities are that within a 
very short time such examinations will be held in Italy, the same as in Paris, at 
some strategic point. 

Q. At the present time those from Austria-Hungary, Greece, and Italy, 
except those who go through Paris, take their chances on this side?—A. Yes. 
Norway and Denmark have asked that medical officers be established in their 
countries, but that is for the Department of Immigration. When the offices are 
established we will send officers there. 


Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. Have you finished now with the continent?—A. Yes, that is about all I 
can say about that. 

Q. Getting back to Great Britain again, and the 500 rejections; what were 
they for?—A. Up to Saturday, February 18, the number of examinations con- 
ducted by Medical Officers overseas was 13,700; that was up to February 18. 
I was speaking previously of February 5, when I said, 12,000. Of these 13,700, 
4,700 were from the Continent and 9,000 from the British Isles. I am afraid 
I have not the exact figures with me. 

Q. I wonder if you have a classification of the physical defects —A. I 
thought I had it, but I am afraid I have mislaid it somewhere. 

Q. Can you give it to us approximately?—A. The physical defects run 
somewhere about 470; there were some 500 and some certified, but we will say 
470. 

Q. Can you state the classifications of those?—A. The rest were all the other 
classifications either under A. and B. 

Q. Can you sub-classify the physical defects at all?—A. No; we have not 
subclassified them to that extent. 

Q. Have you, in the department?—A. Oh, yes, I think we could. 

Q. For instance, how many tuberculars?—A. Yes I would not like to ven- 
ture the exact number however. 

Q. Can you put that in later, doctor?—A. Yes, I will do that. (Statement 
requested follows) : 


Certifications out of 4,937 British and 2,852 Continental migrants 
examined by our Canadian doctors during November and December 
1927 and January 1928, under the Prohibited Classes of Section 3, of the 
Immigration Act, are as follows under each subsection: 


(a) 59 mental and Nervous, 

(6b) 31 Tuberculous and loathsome diseases, 

(c) 408 Physically defective interfering with their ability to earn 
a living, 

(k) 47 Constitutionally psychopathic inferiors, 

(m) 111 So mentally defective as to affect their ability to earn a 
living. 

Total, 656. 
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By Mr. Millar: 

For the benefit of those who might read this evidence out in the country, 
more than for the benefit of the Committee, I would like to ask a question. Out 
in the country where there are so many agitators at work, they have made some 
very silly charges, and one of them is that a Scotch girl was deported because 
she had bow-legs. That has been repeated on many platforms and amongst 
hundreds of people, and some of them have taken it quite seriously? You 
never heard of such a thing?—A. No, I never have. 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: You would not have known that five years ago, until 
the styles changed. 

The Witness: There are such extreme cases of bow legs where a gir 
might not be able to earn a living. : 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


Q. I know you have described certain diseases and I also know that you 
cannot check everybody up, but I would like to ask you your opinion of what 
happened in a certain case. About 1923, a young man came to Western Can- 
ada suffering from tuberculosis affecting one lung. He was not in a very serious 
state then, but there was a distinct lesion. He stayed in Canada for about a 
vear, and then went to South Africa. He finally returned to Ireland, and came 
back to Canada in 1926, very much worse. He went back to Ireland last year, 
and I understand he is dying. How was he able to get into Canada twice, 
suffering from tuberculosis?—A. Well, it is true that we must sometimes fail, 
and even tubercular people will come. The vetinerary profession have the same 
experiences that we have. This disease cannot always be diagnosed except by 
making some very delicate tests, and it is difficult in many cases to find tuber- 
culosis. Sometimes even extreme cases get through. We have had them get 
through and die of hemorrhage within four or five weeks after they came into 
Canada. It is a failure of diagnosis and even the most expert wil] miss that on 
occasion. Then, examining at the rate of 300 an hour, I suppose even some of 
our medical officers get tired and an immigrant might very easily escape through. 
Then, too, the patients themselves, sometimes become very expert in getting 
through, and they find ways of doing it. For instance, I have heard of men carry- 
ing their bags in such a way as to cover up their lameness. 

Q. I could understand how that could be in 1923, but it seems to me 
that in 1926 the facial appearance of the man would indicate to a mere tyro 
in diagnosis that he was suffering from tuberculosis?—-A. It must have escaped 
the medical officer in some way. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. You said the 13,000 went up to February 18th? What is the commence- 

ment date for that number of examinations?—A. Since the beginning of the 
ear. 
By Mr. Glen: 

Q. Are you through with your survey?—A. Yes. 

Q. I want to know more about this MeConachie case. What is your infor- 
mation in the Department about that?—A. I cannot give you the dates. I 
believe in the McConachie case, it was in connection with the fifth child in the 
family. It was examined by a Roster doctor, and our latest information is that 
he examined this child in July when it was about eight months old. 

Q. July, 1927?—A. It arrived in this country when it was fourteen months 
old. He saw it in July, and it has only arrived within the last six weeks, we 
will say, although I do not know the exact date. The report does not say more 
than that he examined it. That is the last word we have. They came across 
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on the ship. We have that blunder-bus over the medical officers of the ship 
that if they let anybody through that a competent medical examination could 
have discovered as coming within the prohibited classes, they will be fined, 
so their medical officers are wide-awake. In this case, the ship’s medical officer, 
reported to our medical officer in Halifax that he did not like the looks of this 
child and asked our medical officer to examine it. Our medical officer at Halifax 
examined the child in the regular routine. He picked up this child fourteen 
months of age, and suffering from physical defects which drew his attention 
to it. It had a big heavy jowl; its eyes were slanting; its mouth was half 
open; its tongue lolling out, with saliva running all over its cheeks; distinctly 
what we would call an imbecile. Because its eyes were on a slant, and running 
up in a slanting direction or almond-eyed as we call it, we would say it is of the 
Mongolian type, because its eyes looked like the eyes of a Chinaman. The 
child had a pronounced receding forehead, what they sometimes call a sliced 
head, sometimes they are sliced on one side. This was sliced backwards. In 
every way, it was an imbecilic looking child. 

Q. Who was the doctor?—A. Dr. Rutherford. The child was examined 
in the ordinary routine and the medical officer’s report given to the Immigration 
Department. They immediately formed what they call their Board, to see 
what to do with it then. They determined that this child undoubtedly fell 
under Class A of Section 3 of the Act, as a prohibited individual. 


By Mr. Edwards (Frontenac): 

Q. How many were on the Board?—A. I don’t know. A board may be 
composed of two or three; it usually is three. 

Q. Does not the Act say three?—A. That is an Immigration matter. Let 
me explain to you about the Board. The Board took the medical officer’s report 
and deported this individual. Dr. Clarke, our Assistant Deputy Minister, was 
in England at the time this child arrived in the Old Country, and with Dr. 
Jeffs and Dr. Parney, he saw the child, and he confirms absolutely Dr. Ruther- 
ford’s diagnosis. 

He said, there was the child with its tongue hanging down the side of its 
face, undoubtedly imbecilic looking, clearly within the scope of the pro- 
hibited classes, and he said that Dr. Rutherford’s diagnosis was correct. Since 
then, an examination of this individual has been made and we have a telegram 
this morning from Professor Kirkpatrick Anderson, of Glasgow, one of the 
best men they could get, and he went farther than we did and calls this child 
an imbecile with Mongolian features. That is his diagnosis. This is the type 
that the law was made to cover, to exclude them from this country. (Telegram 
here read into the record): 

; Telegram received from Dr. Jeffs, London, England, this a.m., March 13th, 
1928. 
Doctor Kirkpatrick Anderson Professor of Psychiatry Glasgow ex- 
amined McConachie baby and diagnosed imbecility with features mon- 
golian idiot. 


By Mr. Mizar: A moment ago you said, “ They deported it.” Who de- 
ported it? 

The Witness: The Immigration Department. The law is there; they 
were justified. You made the law for them. The law is there, and in the execu- 
tion of their duties they deported this individual. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 
Q. Who are Dr. Jeffs and Dr. Parney?—A. Dr. Jeffs is our Chief Medical 
Officer in Great Britain. He has been there for five or six years. Dr. Parney 
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is his assistant in Great Britain. Both of them are as astute medical officers 
as we have in our services. 


By Mr. Boys: 

Q. I gather that the child is adjudged imbecilic?—A. Absolutely. _ 

Q. Then how in the world could one of your Roster doctors, ever pass it?— 
A. When I said Dr. Rutherford examined this child, he said it was feeble-minded. 
In his report he said that the tongue of this individual was normal. By the time 
the child got over to the Old Country, he said, its abdomen—as often happens 
in these feeble-minded cases, (their bellies stick out like this (indicating)—by 
the time this child got back to the Old Country the protusion of the abdomen 
was extreme, the tongue was already fissured; and the pupilla was standing 
up prominently on the tongue; typical of that condition. Dr. Clarke said 
it had every appearance of imbecility, and apparently it was more pronounced 
than when Dr. Rutherford examined it and called it feeble-minded. Now Pro- 
fessor Anderson makes the report that the child is an imbecile. Cases of this 
kind progress, and progress very rapidly in the early years of a child’s life. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. I think you failed to bring out the time between the examination by 
the Roster doctor and the examination by Dr. Rutherford?—A. In the case 
of Dr. Rutherford’s examination it was made quite recently—within the last. 
six weeks, I understand. 


By Mrs: Bays: 


Q. One was at eight months and the other at fourteen months?—A. 
Exactly. 

Q. You have not quite answered my question. It may be that the changed 
condition took place between the examination when the child was eight months 
old, and that at the age of fourteen months. If that is your opinion, that is 
what I want to find out?—A. Yes. 

@. The point I had in mind was this; would you mind giving me the best 
opinion you can in regard to such a palpable case as you depict? One would 
wonder how any Roster doctor could have passed this child at eight months 
of age?—-A. I do not think he made a careful examination because, even if it 
did progress in a few weeks, we would have had to deal with it. Perhaps in 
July he was not as bad as he looks now, because when a child is that age, and 
is just sitting around, or being carried around, it is not noticed so much, and 
the doctor might very well have passed it over, and not thought very much 
about it. 

Q. But if a child’s tongue was hanging out and saliva was running down 
its checks, I do not see how even a layman, much less a doctor could have 
failed to notice it?—A. As it stands now, there is no doubt about the condition 
of the child. 


By Mr. Brown: 

Q. What the country is interested in is not the condition it was in at five 
months of age, but the condition it was in at the time it was excluded by the 
Department. That is the thing which has aroused the indignation of the 
country, which, it is true, may show the humane nature of the people here. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 

Q. Is it possible that this child, at eight months, might not show any 
very great signs of imbecility, but still show it at fourteen months?—A. It 
is very much worse. 
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By Mr. Glen: ' 
Q. Am I correct in saying that there was a Board of Inquiry on this par- 
ticular child?—A. I should call it rather, a “Board of Action.” It belongs to 
the Immigration Department. 


By Mr. Boys: 

Q. Under that Act, Section 13, this so-called Board of Inquiry is to con- 
sist of any three officers?—A. Yes. 

Q. Was there such a Board held?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you a report of that Board?—A. No. 

Q. When the Roster doctor examined that child, were the parents of the 
child given any certificate or memorandum of any kind?—A. No, I don't 
think so. They were simply told it might go on. 


By Mr. Glen: 

Q. There was a Board of Inquiry held, and the report was made to your 
Department. Now has the Minister any authority, under the Act, to admit 
that child? 

Mr. Boys: Mr. Chairman, if we are going into this matter, I most cer- 
tainly want to go into it. I have purposely refrained to-day. 


The CuHarrMAN: That seems to be a question dealing with immigration. 
Mr. Gurn: No, that is dealing with the Board of Inquiry. 


The CuatrMan: That is under the Immigration Department, not under 
the Medical Department. 


By Mr. Glen: 

Q. If I understand your evidence correctly, it was to this effect; that when 
you made any recommendation with regard to any person who was unfit, under 
Section 3, Subsections A. B. and C. there is no appeal?—-A. Under A. and B. 

Q. What I want to know is, has anyone any authority over the recom- 
mendations of the Board of Inquiry?—A. Not over the Board of Inquiry. At 
least that is our impression, knowing the Act, that when the Board sits and 
makes a decision the Minister has no discretion whatever. 

The CuHairMAN: That is an Immigration matter? 

The Wirness: Yes. 


By Mr. Boys: 
Q. You mean there is no appeal from the decision of the Board to the 
Minister?—A. It means you cannot go back of that. 
Mr. Boys: I thought we were going to leave the legal end alone to-day. 
The CHairMAN: I would be glad if you would leave it alone. 
By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. I was told that several doctors in private practice in Nova Scotia saw 


this child and proclaimed it normal. How do you explain that?—A. I do not 
know anything about that at all. 


By Mr. Edwards (Frontenac) : 


Q. I do not know whether this is going into the Immigration part of it or 
not, and I do not want to do that, but since the matter has been brought up by 
my friend here, (Mr. Millar) I would refer you Dr. Amyot to page 39 of the 
Act, where it says:— 

In all other cases you may appeal to the Minister of Immigration 
and Colonization against any decision of the Board of Inquiry or officer 
in charge whereby you are ordered to be deported, unless such decision 
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is based upon a certificate of the examining medical officer that you are 
affected with a loathsome disease, or a disease which may become 
dangerous to the public health. 


The CuHatrmMan: I think that is an Immigration matter. Are there any 
other questions to ask Dr. Amyot? 


Mr. Sporron: I would like to ask the doctor a question in regard to 
immigrants going to Australia being medically examined. There is an organi- 
zation there, which I understand has said, “We sent 200 to-day to Australia, 
but were held up in sending them to Canada, and we only sent 65.”—I may not 
have the figures correct. I saw a newspaper despatch from London, England, 
which stated that the Salvation Army was sending a large number to Australia 
but were being held up in some manner in sending immigrants to Canada and 
we only got a limited number. Would that be because your departmental 
regulations are too rigid?—-A. No; I think probably when they were going to 
migrate, they felt that Canada was closer. 

Q. No, the statement was clear; they had an equal chance to go to Canada, 
and the article read as if they preferred to go to Canada, but found it was easier 
to get to Australia—A. It is the general impression that Australia does not 
put as much restriction on their people coming in. New Zealand puts on very 
much more. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. There is an impression in some quarters that the medical inspection, 
which immigrants must pass, is not as close and exacting coming from the 
Continent as from Great Britain?—A. I do not think there is any difference 
between them. There is this factor, that they do not speak the language; and 
there is a certain difficulty about the language. For example Czecho-Slova- 
kians; the medical officers cannot ask them all the questions they would like, 
and he has to judge somewhat by appearances, and from what he can see. As 
a matter of fact, there are not as many rejections coming from the continent. 
They are better physically developed individuals. 

Q. But there were quite a few thousands of Czecho-Slovakians, or people 
from that neighbourhood coming in last year; would the bulk of those be 
examined in Europe?—A. No; last year they were all examined here. 

Q. Would the doctors have to pass on them?—A. Just as thoroughly as on 
any others. 

Q. At the rate of several hundred an hour? 
one of the difficulties. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Are they not examined by the steamship doctors, before they leave their 
own country?—A. They were not obliged to be; now, they will have to be 
examined on the other side. But up to the 14th of February they were not 
obliged to be examined. We said to the steamship doctors, “If you let any- 
body in, where a competent medical examination would have stopped them, we 
will fine the steamship companies, because they are the ones interested in 
bringing them out; we will make them refund all that they have charged in the 
way of fares, and bring them back to their homes. “Originally the fine was $200 
on top of all that, so that the steamship company will make some kind of sorting 
of these people. They are especially careful in order to save themselves the 
possibility of a fine by bringing those people out here. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Have the steamship companies been fined very often?—A. More fre- 
quently than they would like to be. I cannot give you the exact number, but 
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they do not like it very well. The United States fines them $1,000, we only 
fine them $200. 

Q. Do you know whether there was any examination made by a medical 
man on behalf of the steamship company in connection with the McConachie 
case?—A. I do not know, but we have the fact that the doctor of the ship drew 
the attention of our medical man to this child. 

Q. You have made reference to the precautionary measures taken by the 
steamship companies to avoid paying fines. What companies are they?—A. 
I do not know that. 


By Mr. Arthurs: 

Q. What provision is made for the examination at Ellis Island of intend- 
ing immigrants to Canada?—A. The United States medical officers do the 
examining, and they say to our Immigration Department that these people 
are fit, and the Immigration Department has been accepting their examination. 


The Witness retired. 
The Committee adjourned until Wednesday, March 14, at 11 a.m. 
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Hovusr of Commons, 
Wepnespay, March 21, 1928. 


J. N. K. Macauisrer called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Macalister, what is your occupation and position with the C.P.R.? 
—A. My title is Assistant Commissioner, Department of Colonization and 
Development. I am assistant to Colonel Dennis, the head of the Department. 


Mr. Canan: Shall we ask questions or will the witness make a statement? 
Mr. McMiuuan: Let the witness make a statement. 


Hon. Mr. Epwarps (Frontenac): I think it would be a good idea to follow 
the line followed with Mr. Egan, and let the witness give a general outline of 
the work, which will suggest questions we may ask later. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Are you prepared to make a statement?—A. Do you want a statement 
of the organization of our Department, and the activities we are carrying on? 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. In connection with immigration?—A. That is what we are organized 
for. I am not thoroughly prepared to make a complete statement, but I will 
do the best I can to outline what we have, what we are, and what we are doing. 
I will start in with our organization at headquarters in Montreal Windsor 
Station. First of all, I would like to point out distinctly that the Department 
of Colonization and Development of the Canadian Pacific Railway is a distinct 
department organized by itself and apart entirely from any other department of 
the Company’s service, under the administration of Colonel J. S. Dennis, who 
has spent some 55 years in colonization activities in the Dominion. He has 
complete jurisdiction of the Department, reporting to our Chairman and 
President. As I said, I have the privilege of assisting him, trying to make myself 
generally useful. 


Mr. H. C. P. Cresswell, our superintendent at Montreal, is in charge of 
what might be called a clearing house for the obtaining of settlement opportuni- 
ties, nominations of colonists, and applications for colonists, either approving or 
refusing these various applications, under regulations, of course, laid down by 
Colonel Dennis, and of our staff m receiving and distributing colonists as they 
come forward to fill the places obtained. These various openings for the recep- 
tion of colonists are obtained by eight district offices maintained by our 
Department in various parts of the Dominion and which I will describe in some 
detail a little later. Our Mr. Cresswell also has charge of our port staff, meeting 
incoming ships, assisting colonists in the operation of landing, putting their 
baggage through the customs, boarding proper trains for the destinations from 
which they will be distributed. He also has jurisdiction over our Montreal and 
Toronto district offices. 
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The Department maintains a publicity branch in charge of Captain Ashley 
Edwards—who was, for a number of years, private secretary to Colonel Dennis 
and consequently has a very wide knowledge of colonization affairs in Canada, 
the United States, the British Isles and on the continent—with an assistant at 
London, England. This Department has, of course, charge of the preparation 
and issuance of all booklets prepared by the Department, the placing of our 
newspaper advertising in Canada, the United States and Great Britain. There is 
some other technical information in connection with that department, and I 
have a very short statement here that I would like to read, if I may take the 
time. 

The Branch also issues a publication called ‘Agricultural and 
Industrial Progress in Canada”, going to forty-five countries of the world 
in monthly issues of 12,000. It consists of twenty pages and articles 
relating to agricultural and industrial progress in Canada—covering the 
latest reports of agricultural and industrial conditions, and trade outlook, 
dealing in a comprehensive way with individual industries. Articles are 
about seven hundred words in length and may be copied with or without 
credit by the press. 

A weekly supplement to the Bulletin is issued—6,000 copies weekly, 
going to forty-three countries of the world. This consists of short para- 
graphs touching upon commercial, industrial, and agricultural conditions, 
and based upon news received from correspondents in all parts of the 
Dominion. It is printed on a strip of about 18 inches long and 6 inches 
wide—a handy form for use by newspapers. These items, while technic- 
ally known as “fillers”, are of such a nature that they play an interesting 
part in outlining the progress of Canadian agricultural and industrial 
progress in what might be termed “capsule” form. 

A daily news sheet of ten items is compiled and sent each day to 
certain newspapers and periodicals and to press correspondents in Canada, 
London, England, New York, and Chicago. These items are of a similar 
nature to those mentioned in the supplement and are disseminated through 
publicity sources in the abovementioned places. These sheets are mimeo- 
graphed, eighteen copies being issued daily. These also serve the same 
purpose as a Supplement and are compiled from reports received by tele- 
graph and mail from correspondents all over Canada. 

The Bulletin and Supplement were inaugurated in 1919, the original 
mailing list being one hundred. Shortly after its inception, it was decided 
not to distribute these publications promiscuously but to send them only 
to those who write requesting their names to be placed on the mailing 
list. Its object, of course, is to interest capital in Canadian affairs and to 
promote desirable immigration into Canada. 

A large library of motion picture films illustrating agricultural, 
industrial, and colonization activities in Canada is maintained at Mont- 
real, the headquarters of the European Organization at London, also at 
Winnipeg and in the United States. These cover thirty-five topics 
involving fifty-three original reels—and with copies distributed through- 
out of the offices of the Department approximate 250 reels. These are 
available upon application by schools, theatres, clubs, societies, boards of 
trade, and other organizations, and are, of course, used by our own staff 
in lecturing campaigns. 

During the past few years the Department has maintained a Bureau 
of Information at Montreal with branch libraries at London, England, 
and Chicago, and has advertised its willingness to supply information on 
Canadian conditions. Its slogan is “Ask the Canadian Pacific about 
Canada” and, as a result, thousands of inquiries reach headquarters and 
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branches every year. The information asked for covers all phases of 
Canadian activities. The libraries endeavour to keep abreast of the times 
by keeping up-to-date data and statistics. The requests come from widely 
separated countries, commercial and industrial organizations of all kinds, 
from individual students, and from a variety of other sources. 


By Hon. Mr. Edwards (Frontenac): 


Q. Can you give approximately the number of your 20 page circular dis- 
tributed last year, and is that circular revised and brought up to date year 
by year?—A. You mean the booklet to which I have just referred, ‘“ Agricul- 
tural and Industrial Progress’’? 

Q. Yes.—A. It has a circulation of 12,000 a month with a new issue each 
month. 


By Mr. Cahan: 


Q. Is it printed in more than one language?—-A. Just in English, sir. 

We also maintain in Montreal an Exhibits Branch in charge of Mr. E. T. 
Noltie as Acting Director. He has, for many years, acted as Assistant to the 
late E. R. Bruce. I have a very short statement of the activities of our Exhibits 
Branch. 

The Branch is now maintaining and keeping in first class up-to- 
date shape seventeen permanent agricultural exhibits in Canada, 13 
in the United States—in addition, maintaining 12 portable display cases 
used by our staff in the United States—six portable display cases used 
by our staff in the British Isles, and three permanent exhibits in Europe. 
In addition, it maintains window displays at London, Glasgow, and 
Paris. 

At the present time, arrangements are being made for twenty- 
seven additional window displays in the British Isles, a permanent 
exhibit at the Imperial Institute, London, England, and a permanent 
exhibit at Stockholm, Sweden. 

During the past few years this Branch has participated in various 
international exhibitions held in various parts of the world. 

A Section of the Branch is maintained in the West, which is con- 
stantly busy in collecting and arranging agricultural products with which 
permanent exhibits mentioned may be kept renewed. 

It also co-operates to a considerable extent with our Traffic Depart- 
ment in various hotel exhibits, and various exhibits at large and small 
fairs held within Canada, but in these you are, of coure, not interested. 


By Hon. Mr. Edwards (Frontenac): 


Q. At what places on the continent are your permanent exhibits main- 
tained? I think you mentioned Stockholm as one.—A. Brussels, Rotterdam 
and Oslo are the permanent exhibits, with window displays in London, 
Glasgow and Paris. 

We still further maintain a development branch in charge of Major 
Ommenney as Director of Development, with a branch office at Winnipeg and 
representatives in our London sub-headquarters. This branch is maintained 
to further the development of natural resources, industrial resources, raw 
materials and minerals along the Company’s lines. 
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Mr. Macauister (Reads): 


The staff of the Development Branch under the Director of 
Development includes a number of experts, geologists, and mining 
engineers, for special work in the field, examining the resources along 
the Company’s lines and obtaining information and preparing reports 
on possibilities of development as preliminary information for those 
interested. This service is given free of charge under certain conditions 
such as the responsibility and genuine interest of the parties seeking it 
and their inability for one reason or another to secure other profes- 
sional advice. 

Through the wide-spread organization of our Department through- 
out Canada, the United States, and Europe, the Development Branch 
is in an excellent position to obtain and give out information and get 
in touch with individuals, organizations or firms interested in Canadian 
development. 

During the year this Branch handles a very large number of 
development inquiries on widely diversified subjects. In addition, it 
is continually adding to the store of information on the resources along 
the Company’s lines, the classifying and filing of which is an important 
feature of the work. 

This information has been compiled in a set of brief synopses each 
dealing with some particular resource, which now cover 59 different 
subjects. These are compiled by special authors, edited and revised 
up-to-date each year, and issued by the Branch, and published and 
printed through the Department’s Publicity Branch. 

Started in 1923, the issue of these publications has to the end of 
February, 1928, reached a total of 197,300 copies all issued on request. 

In all of its work the Development Branch receives the finest 
co-operation and assistance from the various Federal and Provincial 
Government Departments with whom its work brings it in contact, as 
well as from technical associations such as the Canadian Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgy, The Engineering Institute of Canada, The 
Pulp and Paper Association, etc. 


Now, the Department maintains sub-headquarters at Winnipeg and at 
London, England. Our district offices in Canada are located at Montreal, 
covering Quebec and the Maritime Provinces, at Toronto, covering Ontario, at 
Winnipeg, covering Manitoba, at Saskatoon with a sub-office at Moose Jaw 
covering Saskatchewan, at Edmonton, covering central and northern Alberta, 
at Calgary, covering southern Alberta and a portion of British Columbia, and 
at Vancouver, covering the balance of British Columbia. These offices are 
organized with Assistant Superintendents of Colonization in charge. These 
men have been in the service of the Company and of our Department for long 
terms of years, averaging from ten to twenty years each. Each office has, of 
course, the necessary office staff, and in addition, has attached to it a staff of 
travelling colonization agents. Their duties are through their own efforts, 
through the efforts of various affiliated organizations and through the efforts of 
our station agents, to seek out and develop settlement opportunities for agri- 
cultural colonists, opportunities through which they can be settled upon farms, 
nominations from farmers in Canada covering their friends or relatives on the 
other side, and applications from farmers in Canada for the agricultural help 
or agricultural domestics they wish to employ. This campaign starts in the early 
Fall. The country is thoroughly combed by the various officers in their respec- 
tive districts. It continues throughout the Fall and Winter, and at this time of 
year they are extremely busy meeting the colonists coming forward to fill the 
opportunities previously developed and seeing that they reach their proper 
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destinutions. Our district offices in western Canada are supervised and directed 
by Mr. C. A. Van Scoy, our Superintendent of Colonization at Winnipeg, who 
is in charge, under direction from headquarters, of our department in western 
Canada. Mr. Van Scoy, from our Winnipeg sub-headquarters, also directs the 
activities of our western United States offices. With headquarters in Winnipeg, 
our Department also maintains the Canada Colonization Association, which 
is organized for the purpose of placing incoming families without capital, or with 
limited capital, or with capital, upon privately owned lands in the Dominion, 
both improved and unimproved, although their particular activity has been 
in placing families either without capital or with limited capital upon developed 
and equipped farms. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 

Q. Is that organization still in operation?—A. Yes, sir. Since we took 
the Canada Colonization Association over exclusively we have located 2,423 
families upon farms, and this number of families are now under the supervision 
of the Association. 


By Hon. Mr. Edwards (Frontenac): 
Q. Have you under your hand, Mr. Macalister, information as to how 
they have been distributed as to provinces?—A. I have not that with me, but 
I can give you an approximate idea. I can get it for you exactly. 


By Mr. Spence (Parkdale): 


Q. Can you tell us where these families come from originally?—A. The 
majority of them come from the continent. I would say we located 50 per cent 
in Manitoba, 30 per cent in Saskatchewan, and 20 per cent in Alberta. That is 
only an approximation. 


By Mr. Cahan: 
Q. During how many years of operation?—-A. Since January Ist, 1925. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 


Q. Under what conditions do you settle them on the land—the families 
without much money?—A. Families without money have been settled on these 
farms under what is known as the “Joint and several liability contract.” The 
majority of these families have been settled wpon farms which have been farmed 
on a large scale, and perhaps rather indifferently farmed. They are farms of 
rather large acreage. If a group of from three families up settle on this bloc 
of land, they all sign the contract, and each family is responsible for the other. 
That system was brought about by the vendors insisting upon that protection 
when turning these farms over to the families—not only the farms, but the 
equipment and live stock. 


By Hon. Mr. Edwards (Frontenac) : 


Q. Am I right, Mr. Macalister, in assuming that your activity along this 
line of placing families has been directed especially to the western provinces, 
rather than to Ontario and the East?—A. Yes, particularly in the western 
provinces up to the present time. The Canada Colonization Association has a 
branch office at Saskatoon, and a branch office at Calgary, and have now opened 
a branch at Toronto. Since last Fall there have been a very considerable 
numbers of families settled in Ontario, and our activities there do not show any 
sign of decreasing. We expect that will develop into a very considerable 
movement. 


By Hon. Mr. Guthrie: 


Q. Are these families settled upon unoccupied farms, or abandoned farms, 
or what?—A. Both. 
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Q. What acreage would be granted?—A. From 160 to 320 acres. It varies. 
It depends on how much land is under cultivation on the farm at the time 
they go in to occupation. 

Q. These families are of a class which has no capital?—A. Not alto- 
gether, sir. Some of them have some capital—the more the better. 


By Mr. Arthurs: 


Q. Has this scheme been successful financially so far?—-A. It has been 
very successful. Our reports, very carefully compiled, indicate that more than 
95 per cent of these families show every indication of being ultimately suc- 
cessful. 

By Mr. Glen: 

Q. From what countries do they come?—A. Germany, Poland, Russia, 

the British Isles, the Scandinavian countries— 


By Hon. Mr. Tolme: 


Q. Do I understand that the individual families in these groups are 
jointly responsible?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Glen: 


Q. Are any of them Mennonites?—A. A large number of them. 
Q. The majority of them are?—A. I believe so. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


Q. How do you locate the families without capital?—A. I have just 
explained how we did it through the Canada Colonization Association. 

Q. You just stated that each individual family unit is jointly responsible 
with the others. Supposing a family of five comes in without capital: will 
you select all of those without capital and put them on one bloc?—A. Fre- 
quently we are able to group families which come in as individual families 
into a group for settlement, but we cannot establish an individual family 
without capital on their own equipped farms, because the vendors would not 
take them. We can establish individual families without capital in farm 
employment, and we do establish a large number of them in that way. 

Q. I understood you to say you placed families without capital on the 
land, and you repeated both “with” and “without capital’’?—A. Under joint 
and several liability. 


By Mr. Dubuc: 


Q. What number of families do you include in a group—three or five?— 
A. Yes, sometimes more. 
Q. Would that group grow up to twenty?—A. Twenty wouid be a very 
ee group. It is more workable to hold them to a group of from three to 
ve. 
By Mr. Brown: 


Q. Under a scheme of this kind do you get the people from the British 
Isles to co-operate?—A. It is very difficult. 

Q. I think it is necessary to bring out that it is practically only those 
people who are accustomed to. communal life whom you can get to settle in 
this way?—A. Not altogether. You can get various continental nationalities 
to undertake these responsibilities, because they realize that is the only way 
they can hope to establish themselves upon their own farms upon their arrival 
here, but it is very difficult to get the Scandinavians or the British to under- 
take the joint and several responsibility. 
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By Mr. Glen: 


Q. You say you have been successful in settling these families in Mani- 
toba. You said that this scheme has been in operation since 1925.—A. The 
Canada Colonization Association has quite a long history behind it. First of 
all, it was organized as a national movement, then it was administered, I 
believe, by the Canadian Government, the Canadian National Railways and 
ourselves. Then the Canadian National and the Canadian Pacific administ- 
ered it, and eventually it was taken over by the Canadian Pacific and we have 
been carrying on alone since 1925. 

Q. Have any of the settlers been able to pay anything on the principal? 
—A. Very large payments. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. It is really a specific branch of the C.P.R.?—A. It is part of the 
Department of Colonization and Development of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, which we use to the greatest possible extent in establishing families upon 
the farms. 


By Mr. Bancroft: 


Q. What steps do you take to acquire these farms for the settlers who have 
little or no capital? Do you buy the land?—A. No, we simply act as a go- 
between for the vendor and the colonist. The Colonization Association does not 
buy any land, nor does it own any; it acts entirely without compensation of any 
kind. It cannot retain one penny for the services performed. Every dollar it 
costs to coperate the Canada Colonization Association is supplied by the Depart- 
ment of Colonization and Development of the Canadian Pacific. 

Q. And you or the Colonization Association exercise some discretion in 
settling these farmers on a certain piece of land, that is, they advise the settlers 
as to whether these farms are worth the money that the venders are asking for 
them?—A. No settler is sent to any farm until the farm has been thoroughly 
inspected by the field staff of the Association, and on many occasions is re- 
inspected by representatives of various organizations working in co-operation 
with the Canada Colonization Association. 

Q. But you would practically advise the settler that in the opinion of your 
Department the farm is worth the money the vendor is asking?—A. Yes, we 
would advise the settler that in our opinion he had a good opportunity of being 
successful upon that particular farm. 

Q. Does the Canada Colonization make any profit?—A. It does not make 
one cent of profit. I want to make that very distinct and very clear, that the 
Canada Colonization Association does not retain one cent for any of its 
activities. The cost of operating the Association is paid by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 


Q. In this communal system of settlement, is it so arranged that the 
individual may finally become the sole owner of his own farm?—A. Yes. 
In many of these agreements there is an understanding that after a certain 
proportion of the purchase price has been paid, the bloc of land will then 
be split into individual contracts. 

Q. That is your ultimate aim?—A. The ultimate aim is that after each 
of the five families has demonstrated the fact that they are a good agricultural 
family and are endeavouring to make a success, and treating the vendors 
honestly, they will be given an individual contract. The joint and several 
contract constitutes a daily inspection by each member of the group over the 
other members of the group. 
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By Mr. Fansher (Lambton East): 


Q. Is this system of colonization somewhat the same as that in vogue in 
Denmark?—A. I am not familiar with the Danish situation. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. What do you do when one of the group proves a failure? Do you give 
the group an opportunity of bringing in someone else?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. Mr. Macalister, may I ask if the Colonization Branch of your railway 
is establishing any farm such as they had at one time at Wilkie and Vanguard?— 
A. No, they are not, not at the present time. 

To indicate how closely the Association is a part of our Department, when 
we took it over we placed Mr. T. O. F. Herzer from our own staff—he had been 
in our Department, I think, since 1914, and had been very active in all our 
various activities in the west, as well as in the United States and had been 
thoroughly trained in the Department—in charge as manager of the Association. 
The Association is administered by Colonel Dennis as President, Mr. P. L. 
Naismith, formerly of our Department of Natural Resources, as Vice-President, 
and its activities are supervised and managed by an executive committee of 
the Board of Directors consisting of the officers, together with Mr. D. C. Cole- 
man, Vice-President of Western Lines, Mr. F. W. Russell, of our Lands Depart- 
ment in Winnipeg, and Mr. Gerow of our Lands Department in Saskatoon and 
Mr. C. A. Van Scoy of our Department, Winnipeg. I may say that members 
of the executive committee which actually meet monthly to supervise its affairs 
are Mr. Coleman, Mr. Russell, and Mr. Van Scoy, our superintendent of Coloniza- 
tion at Winnipeg, Mr. Herzer as Manager, attends. 

Now, of course, the Association is constantly, through its headquarters staff, 
through its branch offices, and through organizations affiliated with it, seeking 
out new settlement opportunities and trying to have blocs of land prepared prior 
to the arrival of the colonists to take care of additional families as they come in, 
and at the present time we are in a position to receive and place under the 
system I have just described 1,400 families. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. On privately owned land?—A. On privately owned land, sir. The 
Association does not deal in anything excepting privately owned land. I mean 
by that, land either owned by an individual or a corporation. 

Q. In every case the individual or the corporation has to supply the funds, 
where the settler cannot supply his own?—A. Of course, Mr. Stewart, that would 
vary. It is quite true, that is where the settler cannot supply his own. 

Q. I mean in every case, the owners of the properties take the chances on 
the contracts? No money is supplied by the railway or anybody else?—A. Not 
a dollar. 

By Mr. McMillan: 

Q. Are Canadians given an equal opportunity or any opportunity, the same 
as you have deseribed?—A. Yes, there is no reason why we would not take care 
of a group of Canadians if they would come and sign the same contract which 
the vendors insist upon being signed. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. You do not ask them to sign the contracts?—A. Not as principals; we 
act for the vendors. 


m ey You are intermediaries between the vendors and the proposed settlers? 
—A. Yes. 
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By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 

Q. Under this system do you carry on very much the same system of farm- 
ing as is done by others, such as dairy farming, beef cattle and so forth?—A. 
That varies with the district and the character of the particular farm. Some 
farms are suitable for dairy farming or for beef cattle, or grain farming. It 
all depends on the district. 

Q. I presume most of these farms would be suitable for one particular line 
in a certain district?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then your aim is to rather encourage a certain line of farming?—-A. You 
mean the families of one group to carry on a certain line? 

Q. Yes?—A. Yes, we do. 

Q. I am thinking of the opportunity for installing creameries, for instance, 
and to co-operate in the selling—A. Of course, the vendors are particularly 
anxious to make every effort to have their groups undertake diversified farm- 
ing. 

By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. Do you keep men in the fields to inspect these colonists which you 
settle?—A. Yes. 

Q. How often do they make that inspection?—A. That varies. If they are 
having a very difficult time, probably once a week; if everything is going on 
nicely and smoothly, perhaps not more than once every two or three months. 

Q. How long do you keep this up?—-A.: Until the group has indicated they 
are on their feet and everything is all right, and on the way to success. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 
Q. Are these inspectors also instructors?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. Do you settle them on C.P.R. lands?—A. No. 


By Mr. MacKenzie: 

Q. Does one inspector inspect the land and also the equipment, or have 
they different inspectors?—A. Well, that is a difficult question to answer, be- 
cause the vendors are particularly interested in the stock and equipment, and 
many of the vendors for whom we have settled large areas of land, are able to 
keep an inspector of their own, or have an inspector of their own drop around 
occasionally, looking after the stock and equipment. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 

Q. Have you any offices soliciting the immigration of eastern Canadians to 
such lands?—A. Our Department feels that it is not properly one of our functions 
to move colonists or farmers from one province of the Dominion to another. 

Q. That is not my question. You have the machinery-—A. I will answer 
your question by saying No, sir. 


By Hon. Mr. Tolmie: 


Q. How many of these are in British Columbia, and where are they located? 
—A. I know we have a settlement in the Okanagan Valley, but I am afraid 
I will have to plead inability to answer your question fully, because I do not 
keep in touch with those close details. 

Q. But you have some in British Columbia?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


Q. Let us get this matter cleared up. Have you ever dealt individually 
with any of the eastern Canadian farmers to put them on the Western lands 
under this agreement?—A. Not that I know of. 
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Q. Have you any machinery in eastern Canada through which you are 
encouraging the immigration of the eastern Canadians under this agreement ?— 
A. To the west? 

Q. Yes.—A. In our Department? 

Q. Yes.—A. No, sir. 


By Mr. Motherweil: 


Q. You give special freight rates—or you formerly did?—A. That is not in 
our department. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


Q. In your opinion would not the eastern Canadian—we will say the northern 
French Canadian habitant make an ideal type for grouping? Have they not 
developed the communal life to a high degree, and would it not be possible for 
them to undertake this form of settlement?—A. It is quite possible, sir, but you 
must understand that we have been extending the activities of the Canadian 
Colonization Association gradually. It has been branching out. As I men- 
tioned a short time ago, we have come into Ontario, and I may say that the 
Maritime Provinces are on our backs constantly trying to get us down there, 
and we expect to go as soon as we can extend to that extent. You will appreciate 
that these things have to progress more or less slowly. 


By Mr. Spotton: 


Q. The object of your association is to bring immigrants to Canada? You 
are not interested in interprovincial transplantation?—A. Not at all. 

Q. Your primary object is to bring immigrants to Canada? 
to the fullest possible extent in the settlement of Canada. 

Q. You are not interested particularly in taking people from Ontario and 
planting them in the west, or in the Maritime Provinces?—A. No. Now, there 
is one other branch of our department upon which I would like to touch. I have 
referred to affiliated organizations. There are, at the present time, 25 major 
colonization associations in various parts of the Dominion co-operating with 
our department. In the colonization activities, to which I have referred, they 
are co-operating with us. I refer to them as major organizations because their 
activities either extend throughout a province or throughout several provinces. 
The headquarters of the 25 are located four in Alberta, eight in Saskatchewan, 
seven in Manitoba, six in Ontario, three in Quebec. In addition to that, we have 
138 local colonization boards affiliated with the department. 


ASS 


By Mr. Cahan: 


Q. Can you file a list of the 25 major ones?—A. I could, yes, but I cannot 
to-day. Of these 138, two are located in British Columbia, 36 in Alberta, 58 in 
Saskatchewan, 24 in Manitoba, 15 in Ontario, 1 in Quebec, 1 in New Brunswick 
and 1 in Nova Scotia. 


By Mr. Lucas: 


Q. Who finances these various organizations?—A. They either finance them- 
selves to some considerable extent, or receive assistance from our department. 
These local boards are formed by public spirited citizens in their respective 
districts, men who recognize and realize that their districts cannot reach the 
ultimate of prosperity until the agricultural lands available are brought under 
cultivation and developed. They consist of bankers and merchants and farmers, 
organizing themselves into local boards, prepared to do what they can to fel 


in the development of their own districts. 
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By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 

Q. Especially in the distribution of settlers?-—A. They make a survey of 
the settlement opportunities in their district, farms which are available for 
sale or for rent or on assisted settlement terms. They carry. on a campaign 
amongst the residents of the district and get them to get in touch with their 
friends or relatives in the United States, or on the British Isles, or on the con- 
tinent, who may be induced to come forward and settle in their districts. They 
get from the farmer applications for the farm help that they require, or for 
domestic servants. These applications, and these nominations, and this informa- 
tion, which they have gathered is sent to our district office in the particular 
district in which they may be situated, and by us is passed on in the regular 
routine of the department. 


By Hon. Mr. Edwards (Frontenac): 


Q. Mr. Macalister, these organizations to which you have referred are not 
being conducted with any view to financial gain to the members comprising 
them?—A. Not at all. It is a voluntary service. They not only perform the 
functions I have described, but when colonists come forward to fill the oppor- 
tunities obtained, they receive them and assist in their distribution. They do 
that in various ways. We reimburse them for part of the expense or actual 
money outlay, but there is no intention of personal profit in the plan. If I may, 
I will just branch from our own department for a moment. Under the so-called 
Continental Railway agreement, which has been referred to at the meetings of 
this committee, our department deals with all nominations for colonists from 
so-called non-preferred countries. Our steamship organization, the steamship 
passenger department, assists in the obtaining and gathering and transmits to 
our department nominations of that character. Our station agents throughout 
both the eastern and western lines also assist us, and they are in very close touch 
with the farmers of the community. They accept applications and nominations 
and forward them to our department. That is not merely a passive assistance. 
I went to the trouble of getting a list of our active agents in Saskatchewan, and 
there are 215 station agents in the Province of Saskatchewan, who are actively 
and energetically co-operating with the Department of Colonization and Develop- 
ment. 

Now, that covers in a general way our organization in Canada, particularly 
for the obtaining of settlement opportunities, nominations and applications. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 

Q. You just mentioned the nomination plan. Would you mind telling us 
the terms under which you accept immigrants on the nomination plan? For 
instance, do you require the farmer nominating an immigrant for transportation 
to Canada to file with you the number of months he is willing to employ the 
immigrant, and the rate of pay?—A. Yes. The nomination form covering 
single men is an established form now, approved by the Department of Immi- 
gration and Colonization. The man signing it agrees that he will provide the 
smmigrant with work for one year. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. If a man makes application for a servant or for hired help, and the 
immigrant comes to this country and the farmer does not take him, what do you 
do?—A. Get them a job some place else. 

Q. You take care of them?—A. Our organization in western Canada, not 
only sends the man forward to the destination for which he is intended, but 
if for any reason the employer does not like him, or be does not like the em- 
ployer, or if for any other reason, he leaves that job and wants another one, 
our organization, all our district offices and all our travelling staff, are avail- 
able for replacing that man any time, winter or summer. 
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By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. What steps do you take to see that a man arrives at his destination?— 
A. When he arrives at the port he is met by our Port Colonization Agent. We 
also have a corps of colonist conductors who accompany our trains of colonists 
from the port of arrival to the distributing centres. The majority of the 
colonists, of course, go west, and they accompany them to Winnipeg. At 
Winnipeg, they are met by our western organization. Hach man has an 
identification card showing where he is going. They are gathered into groups 
and placed upon the proper trains to take them to their destination and if the 
number going to a certain destination is not large enough to justify our sending 
a conductor to accompany them, the district office in which that destination is 
located is telegraphed that these colonists are on the train, and they are met on 
arrival. If one man should be nominated by an individual and put on a train 
at Winnipeg to go to that individual, we advise that individual of the train he 
is on and its due arrival time. 

Discussion followed. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. I would like to ask one question. I think the witness is endeavouring 
to show us the method they use for distributing the immigrants who come out 
under an assisted passage scheme. What method is being taken by the railway 
to see that these persons get to their destination? It came to my attention last 
year that quite a number of them were dumped at a siding in the west, with 
nobody there to look after them. Were any of those facts brought to your 
attention?—A. I do not know of a single colonist or immigrant who was dumped 
by the Canadian Pacific Railway or by our Department. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


Q. I think you will perhaps remember the situation which took place 
in Calgary last spring when there was a large number of Austrians brought over 
by the Canadian Pacific Railway and left on the hands of the city. Several 
of them came over under the nomination scheme, but the late season prevented 
them from getting work on the farms. Do you know anything about that?— 
A. I do not know of any colonists, for whom we were responsible, that were on 
the hands of the city; I have no recollection of it. 

Q. At that time, the member for East Calgary, for his Board of Trade, 
sent down a violent protest to the Government to ask if the Canadian Pacific 
Railway were bringing further immigrants before they settled that situation? 
—A. Do not misunderstand me. I am not attempting to deny that there was 
a congestion of colonists last spring, due to the late season, but I have no 
recollection of any party of Austrians that were dependent on the city of Calgary 
for food and lodging during that period, and I do not think there were. 


By Mr. Cahan: 
Q. That is, for which you were responsible?—A. People that we had 
brought in. 
By Mr. Totzke: 
Q. This Association, that you are speaking of, does not apply to points 
on the Canadian Pacific Railway?—A. Oh, yes. 
By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. Can you give us an idea of the percentage of those people who actually 
stayed on the farm after they got there?—A. It is impossible to give an accurate 
estimate of the number of single men that stayed on the farm. You cannot 
follow the single men, unless you put a policeman with each one of them. 
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Q. You do not know whether they stayed on the farm?—A. I know a very 
large number of them stayed on the farm. I also know that some of them 
did not. 

By Mr. Lucas: 

Q. Under this nomination scheme, is it part of your contract to guarantee 
employment for one year to these men?—A. The certificate that is issued by 
our Certificate Issuing Officers on the Continent, contains this sentence, 
“Occupation in the service stated is guaranteed by this Company.” 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 

Q. Would you submit to this Committee the nomination form used by the 
railway companies and also the certificate to which that refers, and any other 
documents in connection with it?—-A. I believe that has been filed. 

Q. What about the certificate?—A. We can file a copy of the certificate. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 

Q. It is not very long, and you might read it?—-A. There is an agreement 
stamped on this certificate in the language of the particular colonist to whom 
it is issued. J have a translation of that here. JI do not know who translated 
it, because it does not read very smoothly. I would like the opportunity of 
having this translation checked up before it goes into the Minutes of this com- 
mittee. The certificate reads as follows:— 

No. 31833 
Original. (In duplicate) 
THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 
DEPARTMENT OF COLONIZATION AND DEVELOPMENT 


28,1, 1928. 


To the Department of Immigration and Colonization of Canada:— | 


The bearer Mr. Karpluk Jan, sex F, age 27, of Ksaweréwka, Sokal, 
being of Poland, where signature is endorsed below, belongs to a class 
whose admission to Canada is provided in P.C. 183 and is proceeding 
to Canada by ss.Minnedosa, scheduling to sail from Liverpcol on 10/11, 
1928, for the purpose of engaging in farm labour in Canada. Occu- 
pation in the service stated is guaranteed by this Company. 

Passport vise is hereby requested for the above named. 


(Seal) W. A. DRELEMKZ, 
Signature of Certificate Issuing Officer. 
Karpluk JAN, 
Signature of Holder. 
Office, Warsaw. 
By Mr. Fansher (Last Mountain): 
oo How long has that certificate been in vogue?—A. Since September, 
Byers Lotzke: 
Q. Could you actually deport a man if he did not accept that employment 
when he came to Canada?—A. I believe so. There would be representations 
if he did not accept that occupation. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. Do you deport him?—A. We do not deport anyone, the Department of 
Immigration and Colonization do that. 
Q. Do you know whether they have deported anyone for misrepresents 
tion?—A. I could not say. 
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By Mr. Glen: 

Q. Supposing a farmer is asking for hired help, how do you get his nomina- 
tion?—A. In various ways. He might write to us and say that he wanted a 
couple of farm helpers, and we would mail him an application, which he would 
fill out and return to us. He could get in touch with one of the district officers, 
fill in an application and hand it to him, he could also get in touch with the 
various organizations that are affiliated with us. 

- Q. Do you officers go through the country asking for nominations?—A. You 


mean, to go out and solicit nominations? 
Q. Yes.—A. No. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 

Q. In your railway stations, you post signs soliciting applications for 
nomination?—A. I am afraid you have got applications and nominations mixed 
up. We refer to an application for farm help where a man makes an applica- 
tion for an unnamed person, and nomination where it covers a named person 
that they want brought over. 

Q. But in your stations in Western Canada, you do actually have notices 
posted, inviting the farmers to apply for unnamed workers?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Glen: 

Q. I think you said that some of the officers of the railway companies—I 
am not saying it is the Canadian Pacific Railway—are getting commissions for 
nominations?—A. Not officers of the railway, sir, not of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. 

Q. Officers of steamship companies?—A. No, not speaking of an officer as 
being a salaried employee; no, they do not. 

Q. What form of publicity do you use in the newspapers in the Old 
Country to induce settlers to come to this country?—A. What country? 

Q. What advertising do you use in the Old Country to induce settlers to 
come to this country, and is it framed in conjunction with the Immigration 
Department?—A. You are speaking of the British Isles? 

Q. Yes. Is it framed in conjunction with the Immigration Department?— 
A. I know we do a lot of advertising in the British Isles, and I am under 
the impression that our Traffic Department does some advertising. 

Q. You advertise in the Scandinavian countries?—A. We advertise in the 
Scandinavian countries to the fullest extent permitted by the laws of those 
countries. 

Q. And in conjunction with the Immigration Department. of this country? 
Do they know of that advertising, and have they proofs of it?—A. No, it is 
not submitted to them. 

Q. Could you submit to this Committee a copy of the advertising used in 
the Scandinavian countries?—A. I do not think there is any display advertising 
in the Scandinavian countries; I do not think it is permitted. 

Q. Could you supply copies of the advertising in the British Isles?—A. I 
presume we would have it in Montreal. I might have to send to London for it. 


By Mr. Fansher (Last Mountain): 

Q. I would like to know the regulations regarding an application by a 
farmer for unnamed help, and how long those regulations have been in vogue?— 
A. The regulations of the Department of Immigration and Colonization? 

Q. No, the application of the Canadian Pacific Railway that is filled out 
by the station agent, to which you made reference some time ago, where the 
farmer applies for an unnamed person from Europe as a farm labourer. What 
regulations govern the filling out of that application, and how long have they 
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been in vogue?—A. I am sorry, but I do not understand what you mean by the 
regulations governing the filling out of it. 

Q. I will give you a case in point. A farmer, with whom I am well 
acquainted, applied for two Scotch farmers. The Department notified him 
that this application was accepted, and that they would be on hand by the 
30th of March, or the 5th of April. The fifth of April came round, and no 
help arrived. He communicated with the Department by wire, and, as there 
was no likelihood of them arriving very soon, he proceeded to get help. In 
June, these parties arrived, and they turned out to be two men from London, 
England, that had never seen a horse or a farm, or had never been in Scotland. 
Now, what regulations govern the farmer making out that application? He 
carries opt his part of the contract morally, and then finds that he is left 
in the lurch after help has been picked up from the sources available, at that 
time?—A. Well, I think I can answer that question by saying that we are 
never able to recruit a sufficient number of farm labourers in the British Isles 
to fill the applications obtained in Canada. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. These men coming from the countries in Europe, do you put them 
through a medical examination, and, if so, what is the character of it?—A. Oh, 
yes, we do. 

Q. Can you give us an idea of what examination you put them through?— 
A. I will read you a paragraph contained in a statement prepared by Mr. 
William Baird, our Steamship Passenger Traffic Manager and, up to the past 
thirty days, our Assistant European Passenger Manager. This was prepared 
at my request, and touches on the medical examination. Mr. Baird has been 
in intimate touch with conditions on the Continent for a great many years, and 
his information is up to the minute. I am reading this because he is more 
familiar with the subject than I am. (Reads): 


Every immigrant is medically examined, by a local doctor, in the 
country of origin, under the direction of the Canadian Pacific. Another 
medical examination takes place at the Continental port, under the aus- 
pices of the Canadian Pacific, by a Continental doctor. Those immi- 
grants who travel to England for embarkation are again medically exam- 
ined in England, by the Canadian Pacific, by a British doctor. All 
examinations are thorough, and in case of immigrants being deloused 
and disinfected, the examination is of a stripped nature. Women attend- 
ants are available for the examination of women. 


By Mr. Totzke: 


Q. Going back to that clause referring to deportation. I understood you 
to say that if a man came in, under this scheme of yours, to take work as a 
farm labourer, and did not stay at that work, he could be deported?—A. I did 
not say that. I am not a lawyer, nor am I an official of the Immigration Depart- 
ment, but I believe that the Act provides for deportation in the case of a man 
coming into the country through misrepresentation. He signs this statement 
on that certificate, a statement in his own language stating that he is coming 
here to enter into the occupation of farm labourer, or domestic. If they are 
admitted to Canada on that statement, and understanding that that is the only 
reason they are admited, if they fail to follow that out, it is misrepresentation. 
I am not a lawyer, but it looks like misrepresentation to me. 

Q. I have a particular case in mind of a man who came into this country— 
I do not know whether it was under this scheme or not—but he took employ- 
ment as a farm labourer. He left the farm and went into a little village and 
started up as a shoe-repairer, and he is making good. Would you consider 
that man as being liable to deportation?—A. I understand from you that he 
went on the farm when he first came here? 
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Q. Yes—A. He actually worked on the farm? 

Q. I would not say that he worked for any length of time. I think he did 
go on the farm when he first came here. Would you say that he was subject 
to deportation?—A. No, I do not think so. 

Q. He is making good in a little town as a shoe repairer?—A. I do not 
think that he is subject to deportation. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


Q. Is your advertising prepared by your Colonization Branch?—A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. Acting in conjunction with the Department?—A. No. 

Q. Do the Department of Immigration supervise it?—A. No. 

Q. It is done entirely on your own responsibility?—-A. Yes. 

Q. Is the advertising prepared in Canada or abroad?—-A. Our advertising 
in the United States is prepared in Canada. The advertising we place in Canada 
is prepared in Canada. The advertising used in the British Isles is prepared 
at our London Sub-Headquarters. 

Q. And your Continental advertising?—-A. You cannot advertise in news- 
papers, on the Continent, except in Holland. 

Q. You have just told us that you advertise, as far as you are permitted, 
in the Scandinavian countries?—A. I said we advertised, but I did not mean 
that we used newspaper space, because they do not permit it. 

Q. Do your branch oifices, we will say in Great Britain, refer copies of the 
advertising sent out in England to your Department here?—A. Before it is 

laced? 
Q. Yes—A. No. I think I am probably quite correct in saying that almost 
every year, when that advertising is placed, Colonel Dennis is abroad, and no 
doubt it is submitted to him. 

Q. You have copies of the advertising used in your departmental files?— 
A. I feel confident that we have. 

Q. You will be able to file that?--A. Yes. 

Q. Can you give the Committee any idea of the number of men brought in 
by your department last year who were not placed on farms? For example, 
those placed in railway work?—A. I could give you that information, sir, but 
I am sorry I have not got it here. 

Q. You can give us that at the next meeting?-—A. Yes. 

Q. Do not confine that to railway work—I just gave that as an illustration. 
Let us have the number of persons brought in by you last year, and have them 
separated according to the employment they took up in Canada.—A. I cannot 
give you the exact figures, or the exact total of the men that came to Canada 
under our auspices and who did not go into farm work. I can give you the num- 
ber that our department placed in other than farm employment, owing to the 
exceptional season last spring. 

Q. You did place a number of continental immigrants in other work than 
farm work, last year?—A. We did. 

Q. That is what I am interested in. If you can give us the approximate 
number in proportion to the total. 


By Mr. Brown: 


Q. Does your company consider that they have filled their obligation 
when they put a man in contact with farm employment?—A. No, sir. 

Q. I think you said before that if the first situation was not satisfactory, 
either to the employer or the man, you would endeavour to make a second 
arrangement?—A. Yes, sir. 

_ Q. If you do not hear anything about that man, after he has left his first 
situation, you have no means of tracing him or knowing what he is doing?—A. 
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Every continental coionist brought to Canada, by our department, is given a 
pamphlet, in his own language, urging him and telling him that if he needs 
another job, rather than going hither and thither on reports of places available, 
to communicate with us. We give a list of the district offices, and say that 
these offices are at his service. 

Q. If he does not communicate with you, you cannot follow him up in any 
way; you have no means of tracing him?—A. That is a pretty broad statement. 
Many of them can be traced, and many cannot. 

@. But you do not follow him up and see how far he is fulfilling his obliga- 

_tion, when he expressed a willingness to take up farm employment?—A. We 
cannot attempt to follow up individuals. If we do not hear from a man want- 
ing further employment, or we do not hear any kicks about that particular man, 
from the Department of Immigration and Colonization, or from other sources, 
we feel that he has found his place and that he is all right. 


By Mr. Lucas: 

Q. Are you under any obligation to find other employment for those men 
who do not find farm employment?—A. No, sir. 

Q. But you do find them other employment: at times?—A. Oh, no, we are 
only interested in placing them in farm employment. 

Mr. Guen: It is nearly one o’clock, and I presume we will be adjourning. 
We will probably have the opportunity of hearing this witness again, and I 
would like this witness to address himself to this question. There is some feel- 
ing throughout the country that there is indiscriminate immigration into Can- 
ada of help which is not required. For instance, there is the question of farm 
help after the season of the year has passed. A number of people are brought 
from the British Isles, or elsewhere, into this country. We can maintain in our 
own country the labour that is required for, say, the harvest period, and those 
people coming from these other countries, of necessity, become members of the 
unemployed. I would like you to address yourself to the question of what rela- 
tion this indiscriminate immigration into this country has in connection with 
unemployment, and also in connection with the emigration from this country to 
the United States. I think there is a general fecling throughout the country 
that a good deal of the unemployment is caused by people coming in from these 
countries. The feeling is that the railway companies are in this position, that, 
when they fulfil their obligation of providing employment for one year, then 
they divest themselves of all responsibility, and ultimately these people become 
a charge on the country. The feeling is that where there is immigration, it 
should be selective immigration of people who are likely to stay in the country 
and not swell the ranks of the unemployed. I would like Mr. Macalister to 
address himself to that the next time he appears before the Committee. 

Mr. Youne (Saskatoon): There have been some suggestions made, and 
made pretty widely, that the colonization agents are not making a sufficient 
attempt to get immigration from the British Isles. Would Mr. Macalister tell 
us something about what his department does in regard to getting immigration 
from the British Isles? 

The Witness: That is a long story, and I would rather not go into it 
unless I could do so thoroughly. 

Mr. Youne (Saskatoon): I would like you to give us a statement on that 
question when you are before the Committee at another time. 


Witness retired. 
The Committee adjourned until Friday, March 23, at 11 o’clock. 
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Housr ofr Commons, 
Turspay, March 27th, 1928. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization mvt at 
11 o’clock, a.m., the Chairman, Mr. W. F. Kay, presiding. 


The CHatrman: At our last meeting we were examining Mr. Macalister 
of the C.P.R. 


J. N. K. Macatister recalled. 


Hon. Mr. Epwarps (Frontenac): Mr. Chairman, before Mr. Macalister 
passes on, I would like to clear up, if I may, a matter brought out by a question 
asked by Mr. Lucas. The question was, ‘‘ Who finances these organizations?” 


The CHarrMAn: What page is that? 


Hon. Mr. Epwarps (Frontenac): Page 144 of March 21st. Mr. Macalister 
answered, “ They either finance themselves to some considerable extent, or 
receive assistance from our department.” I want to ask Mr. Macalister if that 
statement should not have been, “ They finance themselves to some considerable 
extent, and receive assistance from our department?” 


The Witness: That would be more correct, yes, sir. 


By Hon. Mr. Edwards (Frontenac) : 


Q. I have previously asked you regarding certain organizations in Canada 
who are not in the thing for profit or personal gain for their organizations, and 
you said that there were none; but is it not a fact that there are organizations 
in the west—for instance, the Atlantis Colonization at Regina, which is Hun- 
garian, I believe, and the Ukranian Organization at Edmonton and Winnipeg, 
and I think also at Saskatoon—which get paid $5 on each application they 
receive for persons coming out?—A. Well, Dr. Edwards, I cannot give you a 
yes or no answer to that question. I think you have it a little mixed up. If 
my memory is correct, I was speaking particularly of the local colonization 
boards when I said that they were not performing this service for personal gain. 

Q. But there are such organizations as I have mentioned, such as the 
Atlantis, out there?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the Uranian?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do they make cash nominations?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do they get $5 apiece?—A. What do you mean by “ cash nominations?” 

Q. Do they make nominations of persons to come to this country?—A. No, 
they do not. 

Q. Do they receive a fee for each application?—A. Not applications made 
by themselves, no. 

Q. They are not making any money out of it?—A. That is rather a com- 
plicated subject. 

Q. If you do not know whether they are or not — —A. I answered your 
question. I said that they are not making applications themselves. Let me 
explain that to you. There are organizations and individuals who obtain nomin- 
ations from friends or relatives living in Canada of people on the continent 
whom they desire to come forward and join them in Canada. If those individuals 
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complete the nomination and hand it to an individual or a company or an 
association for the bringing forward of that continental, and he does come 
forward and joins them, they are paid a commission for their service. 

Q. By whom?—A. By the steamship line. 

Q. Which is a part of your colonization organization?—A. No, sir. 

Q. It is under the C.P.R.—A. We have a steamship department, yes. 

Q. Why do you apparently put the steamship lines in a different class from 
your railway lines in your immigration activities’—A. We do not. 

Q. From your answer that they were under the steamship lines, I was under 
the impression that that is true, so far as the colonization policy is concerned.— 
A. The Department of Colonization and Development has no connection with 
either the steamship department or the rail department. 

Q. You cannot get along without them in connection with your immigration 
work?—A. Yes, there are other steamship lines and other railways. 

Q. You mean by that of course that the C.P.R. could carry on immigration 
activities and bring the immigrants out by C.N.R. steamship, for instance, and 
run ibem over the C.N.R...lines, Qf course, you could, butyl doubt yam 
would. 


By Mr. Cahan: 


Q. Has it come to your notice on any occasion that nominations made to 
bring in immigrants have been found on the arrival of the immigrants to be 
fictitious nominations, resulting in immigrants being dispersed generally, and 
not to the names and addresses of the alleged nominations under which they 
were brought in?—A. Well, I can only say in reply that I cannot name any 
particular instance at this moment, of which I have personal knowledge, but 
there is no doubt that that has happened. 


By Hon. Mr. Edwards (Frontenac): 


Q. What is the amount paid?—A. On nominations? 

Q. Yes.—A. $5, after the arrival of the colonist in Canada. 

Q. Paid by the C.P.R.?—A. Paid by the Steamship Department. 

Q. How many of these organizations have you working in the west on that 
commission basis?—A. I cannot tell you, sir. 

Q. Approximately.—A. That is a function of the Steamship Department. 
The Steamship Department do pay this commission to certain individuals and 
certain organizations who are interested only in colonization work. That is 
they are not interested in any other phase of steamship activities other than the 
bringing forward of colonists or immigrants. Therefore, they pay that com- 
mission to them, and they also pay it to their own steamship agents. All other 
steamship lines do the same thing. 

Q. Are not the steamship lines under the general C.P.R. system—the whole 
big organization of the C.P.R.?—A. Yes. 

Q. And any moneys paid out in this way in commissions are really out of 
the funds of the C.P.R.?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. Mr. Macalister, there is no doubt but what these boards have been 
organized on the railway’s initiative2—A. Largely, yes. 

Q. There has been no concealment about it?—-A. None whatever; we are 
proud of it. 

Q. With the idea of colonization?—A. Yes. 

Q. Who is the gentleman who has been acting in connection with your 
colonization boards in the west?—A. In the west, the whole colonization organi- 
zation is supervised and superintended by Mr. C. A. Van Scoy, our Superinten- 
uent of Colonization at Winnipeg. 
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Q. Mr. Komer was the first man to do the work of organizing the 
Colonization boards?—A. No, he was not the first. He was interested in part 
of our organization at one time. 

Q. Did he engage in the work of organizing these colonization boards?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. Then Mr. Williams took it up?—A. You are speaking of Saskatoon? 

Q. Yes.—A. Yes. 

Q. In Saskatchewan?—A. Yes. 

Q. Mr. Van Scoy— —A. He is Superintendent of Colonization. Mr. 
Williams reports to Mr. Van Scoy at Winnipeg. 

Q. And is it the general arrangement that these organizations are given 
office space by the Canada Colonization Association?—A. Very, very few of 
them. 

Q. Some are and some are not?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is there any allowance made to them for cables, telegrams and so forth? 
Will you tell the Committee the arrangements between the Canada Colonization 
Association and these local boards?—A. There are only three or four coloni- 
zation associations which are functioning directly with the Canada Colonization 
Association. The only connection between the Canada Colonization Associ- 
ation proper and those boards is that the Association gives them office space and 
functions in the settlement or the establishment upon farms of families that they 
have been instrumental in bringing to Canada. 

Q. Who have been instrumental?—A. The Colonization Boards. 

Q. The local boards?—A. These are more than local boards affiliated with 
them. They are more or less engaged in a country-wide campaign. 

Q. You mean the Canada Colonization Association?—A. No, I mean the 
Colonization Boards, we will call them, to differentiate from the Colonization 
Association. 

Q. The Canada Colonization Association is the Association you described 
the other day, which was taken over, if I can put it that way, by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway?—A. Yes. 

Q. The Colonization Boards are boards which were established, largely on 
the iitiative of the Canadian Pacific colonization agents, or Colonization 
Department?—-A. Yes. 

Q. In order to assist in placements, and to ascertain what the demand for 
immigrants would be in the various localities?—-A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is the assistance given by the Colonization Association, or by the Cana- 
dian Pacific, direct to these various Colonization Boards?—A. It varies, but, 
as a rule, I would say that we give them a monthly grant, which is used in 
defraying the expenses of the Board; we assume the travelling expenses of certain 
officials of the Board. Now, we will have to branch away from the Coloniza- 
tion Department, and come to the Steamship Department. The Steamship 
Department pay them a commission upon such prepaid tickets as their organiza- 
tion, throughout the provinces, may obtain for the bringing of colonists from 
the Continent to Canada. They also pay them a commission upon such 
nominations as their organization may obtain from friends or relatives in 
Canada, to bring colonists forward from the Continent, and after they arrive 
in Canada. 

Q. That commission is conditional on the nominee actually becoming an 
immigrant?—A. Yes, exactly. 

Q. Is there any other assistance that the Canadian Pacific Railway gives? 
—A. No, I think that covers the Boards, in a general way. 

Q. Is the Colonization Association, or the. Canadian Pacific Railway, con- 
nected in any way with the Lutheran Immigration Board?—A. Yes. They have 
their office in the offices of the Canada Colonization Association, and we assist 
them in the way I have outlined. 
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Q. Have you an agent, or a board, at Regina, and, if so, who is in charge?— 
A. There is an association at Regina, co-operating with our Department, the 
Atlantis Hungarian Board, with Dr. Ujvary in charge 

@. Could you give us an idea of the number of those boards? Are there 
not fifty, or sixty, or seventy, something like that?—A. If I remember correctly, 
there are 138 active at the moment. 


By Mr. Glen: 


Q. I thought you said the other day, that sixty per cent of the immigrant 
families, that come in and settle in Manitoba are Mennonites?—A. No, I did 
not say that. 

Q. Could you give us a list of the families settled on farms in Manitoba, 
with the countries from which they come, and the nationalities?—A. I cannot 
give it to you now; I would have to go to our records for that. 

Q. Could you supply a list of the families that are settled on farms in 
Manitoba?—A. The names of the families? 

Q. Yes. Those brought in by your Company?—-A. Are you referring to 
our whole Department, or are vou referring to the Canada Colonization Associa- 
tion? 

Q. I would presume it would be through your Canada Colonization Associ- 
ation, as well as through your own Company?—-A. I think I can give you the 
number of families right now, for last year. Last year, there were 164 families, 
settled by the Canada Colonization Association, in the province of Manitoba. 

@. I asked you a question the other day, if you could tell me where the 
families come from originally, and your answer was that the majority of them 
come from the Continent. I want to know if you can supply a list of the 
families settled on the farm, showing the country from which they came?— 
A. In Manitoba? 

Q. Yes.—A. Yes, I can obtain those figures from Winnipeg. ' 

Q. How does your Company arrive at the number of men that are wanted 
in any district?—A. By the applications received. 

Q. I asked you a question the other day with regard to the payment of 
five dollars to the Organization, for every application for people coming from 
the Continent, and one dollar for those coming from the British Isles. Have 
you addressed yourself to that question, since the last meeting, as to whether 
that is true or not?-A. I do not remember the question. 

Q. I repeat it only as information received, that some of these organiza- 
tions, if they send applications in to your Company, will get five dollars for 
every nomination of an immigrant from the Continent, and one dollar for 
immigrants from the British Isles. Have you any knowledge of that?—A. 
Well, I explained it a few moments ago. The payment of five dollars on 
nominations is by the Steamship Department. I am not just sure that I 
understand your question. 

Q. I am told that your agents will ask some of these organizations that 
have been formed in Manitoba for nominations, and if they provide nomina- 
tions for immigrants from the Continent they will be paid five dollars, but 
for nominations from the British Isles they will only be paid one dollar?— 
A. If they obtain a nomination from a farmer farming a farm in Canada, 
and the individual named in that nomination arrives in Canada and goes to 
the nominator, they are paid a five dollar commission for their service in that 
connecticn, by the Steamship Department. 


By Hon. Mr. Edwards (Frontenac): 


Q. That is from the Continent, from the so-called non-preferred countries, 
under the railways agreement. 
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Q. And if they come from Great Britain, what are they paid in that case? 
—A. I am not quite positive, but I believe that there is a regulation that for 
every nominated colonist from the British Isles, coming under the assisted 
passage rate, there is a commission of $2.50 paid. The commission is smaller 
because of the contribution made by the Canadian Pacific Railway to effect 
the £2 rate. You must understand that this is a steamship matter. 


By Mr. Glen: 

Q. Why should there be a discrimination? You pay five dollars for 
immigrants from the Continent, and $2.50, as you say, for those from the 
British Isles? What is the reason for that discrimination?—A. You are ask- 
ing me to answer a question that pertains entirely to the Steamship Depart- 
ment. I presume the reason is that the colonist arriving from the Continent 
pays us an average of from $125 to $140 for a ticket, and the colonist arriv- 
ing from the British Isles pays £2, or $10; it would seem quite reasonable. 

Q. Have you taken the position, in Manitoba, that with these organiza- 
tions who make the nominations— —A. Pardon me, sir, they do not make 
the nomination. The only man that can nominate is the farmer farming a 
farm; the organization cannot nominate. 

Q. But, as a matter of actual fact, is it not true that these nominations 
really come through the organizations that are formed in the particular dis- 
tricts in the provinces; is that not what actually happens?—A. Some of them 
do. 

Q. Is it not the practice for the parties to come to the organization, and 
the nominations are made by it?—-A. No, the majority of them do not come 
in that way. 

Q. Have you any instances of a single individual writing to your com- 
pany and nominating a person, and getting five dollars for the nomination? 
—A. No, because we do not pay the individual the five dollars. 

Q. Whom do you pay?—A. The Steamship Department pay their agents. 

Q. And who are they?—A. Scattered throughout the west. 

Q. Are they appointed as secretaries of these organizations?—A. No. The 
Steamship Department has nothing to do with them. The Steamship Depart- 
ment’s agents are men in the steamship agency business through the west, or 
throughout the east, for that matter. 

Q. My information is that agents from the Colonization Department will 
go through Manitoba and ask that organizations be formed in districts. They 
are formed and secretaries are appointed, and the secretary gets fifty cents 
for each nomination, and also gets free transportation in the province, and 
all nominations come through that organization to this man, who is, in effect, 
your agent. Is that a true statement of the organization?—A. That is a 
true statement of part of the organization, part of our Colonization Depart- 
ment, but it is not a true statement of the manner in which nominations reach 
the office. 

Q. But you are admitting that where an organization is formed, and the 
secretary appointed, in all probability the nominations come through that 
organization and not through the individual farmers; you admit that that is 
the practice?—A. Well, it is not a question of admitting it. I will try and 
explain it to you, if I can. The organization you have described is the local 
Colonization Board? 

Q. Yes?—A. That local board has a secretary, or a Colonization Agent, as 
we call them. He is the man that looks after the detail work of the local 
Colonization Board, handles the applications and the office work, and he is more 
active than the other members. If a farmer wants to bring a friend from the 
Continent, and there is a local Colonization Board in his neighbourhood, he 
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naturally goes to the secretary of that Board. He says to that secretary, “there 
is a man in Poland that I want to bring to Canada, how will I go about it?” 
The colonization agent of that Board has nomination forms, and he says, “here 
is the way it is done.” He writes up that form and the man signs it, He then 
goes before a Notary Public and makes an affidavit, and he has it endorsed 
by a bank manager or a justice of the peace. The colonization agent then 
sends it to either the district office, or to our sub-headquarters at Winnipeg. 
Winnipeg sends it down to Montreal, and the Montreal office either approve or 
refuse it, and from there it goes to the Continent. 


By Hon. Mr. Edwards (Frontenac): 


Q. And he gets his five dollars?—A. Goes to the Continental office, and 
they endeavour to get in touch with the man that is wanted, or the family that 
is wanted, or the woman that is wanted. If they are successful in getting in 
touch with that colonist, and the colonist proceeds to Canada, then the Coloniza- 
tion Board is paid the five dollars on that nomination. 


By Mr. Glen: 


Q. The Colonization Board?—-A. Yes; by the Steamship Department. 

(. The local Colonization Board?—-A. Yes. 

Q. They are paid the five dollars?—A. Yes. 

Q. So it might happen that if the local Colonization Board wished to create 
a fund for themselves they could get as many nominations as they liked, send 
them in to you, and then you will follow them out, bring in the immigrant, and 
they will get the five dollars? Do you not see the abuse that is likely to occur 
with such a procedure?—A. J would, if you could explain to me how they will - 
get as Many nominations as they liked. 

Q. If the nomination is made, say, from outside of Winnipeg, for a citizen 
coming from the Continent, a period of two, three or four months is likely to 
elapse before he comes in, and he is just in the position, as actually does happen, 
of being simply a labourer. Then you come along and your Colonization Board 
places him on the farm—you know, you have already said that you do not know 
where they go—and your duty is then fulfiled?—A. No, you do not understand 
it, if you will pardon me, sir. 

Q. I asked you at the last meeting if you would address yourself to this 
question: What is the cause of a good deal of the unemployment throughout 
Canada to-day, and what is the cause of a good deal of the exodus that takes 
place from Canada to-day, if it is not through immigrants coming in here who 
are only under your authority for a year, and then go to fill the ranks of the 
unemployed in the cities?—-A. The nomination is not executed, it is not signed, 
or it is not made by the local Colonization Board; the nomination is made by 
the farmer farming a farm in Canada. He states that he wants the nominee 
to come to his farm; he agrees to employ him on his arrival, and the local 
Colonization Board only enters into it as the instrument through which the 
transaction is brought about, in having the nominations prepared, ready for the 
farmer’s signature; in passing it on to us, after it is signed, and in assisting 
in the general work of seeing that the nominee goes to the farmer when he 
arrives. 

Q. Do you place annually, with the same men, immigrants from the Conti- 
nent? That is, you will get a nomination from A.B. one year, and you get 
another nomination the following year from the same man; have you any 
record of that?—A. No, I do not know of any. 

Q. Can you make inquiries and find out if the same parties have made 
nominations, and obtained men, annually; could you find that out from the 
records of your Department?—A. For how many years back? 
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Q. I do not want to go back very far. All I want is the general principle 
of it. I believe that men are making nominations, get the men out here, and 
then pay no attention to them, and they go to fill the ranks of the unemployed. 
I want to find out if the same men are doing it, and thus abusing the practice? 
—A. In the thousands of nominations that are made each year, there is no 
doubt that there are some repeats, it cannot be otherwise, but I can say that 
every possible restriction and care is being taken to see that it does not happen. 
Our whole organization is bent towards that end, to have that nomination system 
work on a practical and proper basis. 

Q. I believe that is the intention of your Department, but I am anxious 
to know if the co-operation between your Department, and the Immigration 
Department, is such that there will be no flooding of this country with men 
that do not go to work on farms. I want to know if you can give us a list of 
the men who have made nominations annually for immigrants, say, in the 
province of Manitoba?—A. Well, I can have our records checked, and see if 
there were men that made nominations this year, who also made them last 
year; that is physically possible. 

Q. Say, for a period of five years?—A. This has not been in operation 
for five years. 

Q. How long has it been in operation?—A. Since the late fall of 1925; 
say, 1926 and 1927. 


Mr. CaHan: I would like very much if Mr. Macalister were permitted 
to address himself to the general questions which were asked by Mr. Glen at 
the last meeting. I understood that Mr. Macalister was to give us a general 
statement as to the means employed to secure immigrants from the British 
Isles. 

Hon. Mr. Epwarps: Mr. Macalister has said that when a farmer makes 
an application to one of the agents, acting for one of these Colonization Boards 
in the West, that he wants a Pole, we will say, if the man comes out and is 
placed on the farm, then a commission of five dollars is paid. If he asks for 
a man from the British Isles, and that man is brought out and placed on the 
farm, the commission is $2.50. 


The Witness: I qualified my $2.50 statement, Dr. Edwards, by saying 
that I believed that was correct. That is a steamship function entirely, and 
something about which I cannot speak positively. 


By Mr. Brown: 


Q. Would not the same organization, bringing men from the Continent, 
be also bringing men from the British Isles? Would they be likely to confine 
themselves to any particular nationality?—A. So far as nominations are con- 
cerned, I have tried to make it clear that it is not the organization that brings 
about the nomination, it is the farmer. The organization accepts the nomina- 
tion from the farmer desiring a man from the British Isles, or from the Con- 
tinent. 


By Mr. Carmichael: 


Q. You have stated that the Steamship Department pays that commission 
to the local Colonization Board. What disposition is made of that, more 
particularly with regard to the farmer that nominates the immigrant; what 
proportion of that $5 fee gets into the hands of the farmer doing the nominat- 
ing?—A. My best information is that these commissions are expended by the 
local Colonization Boards in their colonization activities, and that these fees 
do not nearly cover the ordinary expenses they are put to in receiving and 
caring for the colonists that come in to their districts. 
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Q. Your statement is that the farmer who does the nominating of the 
immigrant, either from the Continent or Great Britain, gets nothing for such 
nomination?—-A. Oh, absolutely, he does not; he gets the Colonist. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. Is it not true that previously the fee used to be paid on nominations, 
and it is only within a year or so that the fee has been paid conditional on the 
arrival of the immigrant?—A. Our Company never paid a nomination fee 
until the arrival of the colonist. 

Q. Never did?—A. No. i 

Q. I thought you said there was some condition attached to the immigrant 
from Great Britain, and also to the immigrant from the Continent, and that 
it was only since March 1st, a year ago, that the fee was made conditional 
on the arrival of the immigrant?—A. Not so far as I know, Mr. Ralston. _ 

Q. When you were telling us about these things, I suppose you were telling 
us what your general ins‘ructions were? Do you know, personally, about 
these matters, or are you teliing us what, your general plan is as a working 
project?—A. I think I am rather familiar with the working of the whole 
organization. I spent a good many years in the West, as Superintendent of 
Colonization at Winnipeg, and I had direct supervision over all of these organ- 
izations. 

Q. And you say that a fee has never been paid on the nomination itself?— 
A. Not by our Company, sir. 

Q. By your Company, by the Steamship Department, or whoever it is 
pays the fee?—A. When I say, “by our Company,” I mean the Canadian 
Pacific. 

Q. Are you sure that nominations are always made by the farmer on 
written forms?—A. Oh, they must be. 

Q. Is it not the practice to ascertain from the farmer, say, by telephone, 
during the winter, what men he wants, and then to make some sort of a requi- 
sition on your Company, without the formality of an actual signature?—A.You 
are getting away from the question of nominations. 

Q. Perhaps I am.—A. That is an application for unnamed persons, as we 
call it. In that way we arrive at what we call blanket orders, which are sent 
to our Headquarters in Montreal, and from there to our organization on the 
Continent. The total is arrived at by the number of applications gathered by 
our organization in various parts of the Dominion. 

Q. The application need not be in writing?—A. When it comes to us, it is 
in writing. 

Q. I am talking about the application from the fellow who is supposed to 
want the man?—A. I could not say that it must be in writing, but I will say 
that it usually is in writing. 

Q. Have you made an investigation of the various Boards to ascertain 
if it is in writing?—A. Yes, we have. 

Q. Have you not had a good many disappointments? That is to say, 
the Board would send in a written application to you saying they wanted 
150 men, based on the verbal applications which they had received, and then 
you would find that you were not able to place those men?—A. We have only 
found that to be the case in exceptional circumstances; it is not at all usual. 

Q. What do you mean by exceptional circumstances?—A. One exceptional 
circumstance was the late season last spring. It was not that the men were 
not wanted and needed in the particular district, but they arrived at an earlier 
date than they were required, owing to the lateness of the season. Let me go 
a little farther back. These men have got to be recruited in the British Isles, 
or on the Continent, and it takes months, from the time of the application to 
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the arrival of the colonist. We can only judge, or the applicant can only judge, 
the probable date at which he will require that colonist. 

Q. I suppose the number of applications greatly exceed the number of 
nominations?—A. Very much. 

Q. Do you not think that it would be better to have an actually signed 
application from the farmer, to give an additional assurance that the proposed 
immigrant would be placed when he arrived?—A. Well, it would reduce immi- 
gration to Canada very materially. 


Q. I understand that, but would it not prevent this difficulty of having more 
people than jobs, when they come to Canada?—A. It would probably result in 
there being more jobs than there were people. 

Q. I am asking you if it would not correct what is complained about, 
namely, that people who come here are not able to be placed as the Colonization 
Boards expected?—A. Well, Colonel Ralston, I will say this: if you insist upon 
an application from a responsible farmer being signed before any effort is made 
to recruit or bring forward that farm labourer, there certainly will not be any 
unemployment of farm labour in Canada, because the farmers of the Dominion 
will not have anywhere nearly the number they require. 

Q. Then, you do not think that it is practical to have written applications 
for famm labour?—A. In all instances, I do not. 

Q. In what instances do you think it is?—A. I think it is desirable to 
get them to the fullest possible extent. 

Q. That is the thing which creates the difficulty, namely, the surplus of 
farm labourers over the number of positions, the fact that the farmer has not 
made a written application, and there has been a misunderstanding perhaps 
and the job for which he made application for a man has been filed—A. I do 
not think there has been a surplus. 

Q. Do you find many Colonists’ Boards not taking the quota for which 
they asked?—A. During the past winter we have not had an application at 
any of our district offices from men desiring employment on farms to whom 
we have not been able to give a job on a farm within a reasonable length of 
time, providing they would work for the going wages for winter employment. 

Q. What do you mean by “district offices”?—A. The ones I mentioned the 
other day, Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Saskatoon, Moose Jaw, Edmonton, 
Calgary and Vancouver. 

Q. You do not mean the Colonist Boards?—A. No, the district offices. 


Q. Have you not had a number of Colonist Boards which were not able 
to absorb anywhere near the number of applications that they sent to the head 
office? Of course, it would be in the Spring when the men would come.—A. Last 
spring there were Colonization Boards which could not absorb or place the 
number of men that they had applied for at the time these men arrived. They 
were able to place them later. 

Q. Are you quite satisfied about that?—A. Yes, quite. 

Q. Have you any idea of the number of these men temporarily employed 
in railway work, who were afterwards placed in farm work, and who are still at 
farm work?—A. No, I have not. 

Q. You have never checked up the percentage?—A. Of the particular men 
placed in railway work?—A. No. 

Q. Of the men for whom farm jobs were not available when they came, 
and who were placed in temporary work and afterwards placed in farm work: 
have you any idea of the percentage of these men still in farm work?—A. 
Almost all of them were placed in farm work, and we have not checked them 
since to know whether they are still on the farms. 
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By Mr. McMillan: 


Q. You have no means of knowing if they are still on the farm?—A. Nor 
have I any means of knowing that they are not. 


By Hon. Mr. Edwards (Frontenac) : 


Q. How many single farm workers did your railway and steamship com- 
panies bring out in 1927 from the non-preferred countries?—A. I cannot give you 
the number. 

Q. Can you supply that information?—A. I can supply you the number 
of souls who moved from non-preferred countries to Canada under our occu- 
pational certificates, but I cannot tell you the particular proportion of those who 
came for farm labour. 

Q. My question is, can you tell me how many single—that is, unmarried— 
farm workers were brought out by the C.P.R. railway or steamship lines from 
non-preferred countries during the year 1927, and can you also inform me how 
many families were brought out in 1927 from non-preferred countries?—A. That 
is available from our records, yes. 

Q. You do not have it here?—A. No. 

Q. Will you take note of that and supply the record with it?—A. Yes. 

Q. I would also like to have you give me this information, if you passibly 
can: How many British farm labourers experienced and inexperienced, did your 
railway and steamship companies bring to Canada, and also how many families, 
exclusive of those brought out for settlement under the government’s 3,000 
family scheme, did you bring out? You will see from these two questions and 
from those I asked at first that one applies to the Continent and other applies 
to the British Isles, and I am sure that my object is apparent to you. I under- 
stand you have not that information under your hand?—A. I have not. 

Q. You can obtain it.—A. It must: be available from our records. 

Q. How did the British farm workers that you brought out turn out? That 
is, how satisfied were they to conform with the settlement arrangements that 
you made for them? If you made settlement arrangements for them to go on 
the farm, did they conform fairly well to them, or did they show a disposition 
after getting here not to conform with the original idea of bringing them out? 
Did they disappear or show a disposition not to carry out that end of the arrange- 
ment?—A. You are speaking of the British? 

Q. Yes, the British farm workers—A. Oh, I would say that by far the 
greater majority of them went into the employment for which they were brought 
out. 

Q. There would be some who floated away, of course?—A. Yes, some. There 
must be some leakage. 

Q. Did you bring out as many farm workers last year from Great Britain 
as you desired?—A. We brought all we could obtain. 

Q. Could you have found places for more if you could have obtained them? 
A. Yes, sir. I will say that we brought all the experienced and partly ex- 
perienced men that we could obtain. 

Q. How many families do you expect to bring out this year from the 
British Isles?—A. I cannot tell you, now. 

Q. Are you having any difficulty in recruiting in the British Isles? Do you 
meet with any difficulties over there?—A. Lots of them. 

Q. Perhaps an answer to this question will give me an answer to another. 
What, in your opinion, stands in the way of British emigration to Canada? 
You say that you are meeting with lots of difficulties there in connection with 
a large number of British people—A. In making the statement that we are 
meeting with lots of difficulties, I refer to the fact that when you go to solicit 
colonists in any country you meet with lots of difficulties. It is hard work. 
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Q. What, in your opinion, stands in the way of getting British immigration 
to Canada? Are there any outstanding things that face you as impediments, 
which could be removed? For instance---and perhaps I can make myself more 
clear—take the case of a man who has been a farm worker on a farm in England 
and who has been attracted by the literature and propaganda concerning this 
country, and he wants to come to Canada. Does he have to get references? 
I understand that he has to get two references from former employers.—A. I 
believe so 

Q. That would be one difficulty?—A. It might. 

Q. He would not want to go to the man for whom he was working at the 
time and ask him for a reference, or probably he would be entirely out of a 
job. That would be one difficulty. Then, in regard to the medical examination: 
do any of them complain about that? Are there difficulties in that regard?— 
A. The present medical examination has been in effect slightly over thirty days, 
and I personally am not familiar with it. 

Q. Yes, it has hardly been in effect long enough to test it thoroughly, but 
under this scheme a man is examined medically, and then he is examined again 
at a different time for his civil examination. They do not take place at the 
same time, by the same person?—A. I believe they take place sometimes at 
the same time, and sometimes at different times. 

Q. Would that not be a difficulty, in your opinion? Supposing a man is 
a working man and has to get leave from his job and go and take the civil 
examination. Then he has to get leave to take his medical examination, and has 
to take his family with him, his wife and children, taking the children from 
school, and all that sort of thing. Are those not difficulties which might be 
overcome?—A. That is a broad question. I know what you are after, Doctor. 
Mr. Chairman, might I answer that in my own way? 


The CuHarrMAN: I think so. 


The Witness: When I was here before I described to you our manner of 
getting together applications and nominations for colonists, and I think I 
moved them down to Montreal. Now, we could move them to London. I would 
like, first of all, to have given you an idea of the organization we have in the 
British Isles for obtaining colonists. We have the applications and the nomina- 
tions from residents in Canada for people, agriculturists they desire brought 
from the British Isles. We have the organization to get in touch with the people 
in the British Isles. We have obtained inquiries by various means—large num- 
bers of them. It becomes a matter of salesmanship. If I might use an ordinary 
expression I believe that we all know that the agriculturists “of the British Isles 
are not “falling over each other” in an effort to get to Canada. We have to 
persuade them to come to Canada; we have to sell Canada to them; we have 
to sell the idea of their going to Canada and we have to sell the advantages to 
be obtained by migrating to Canada. The members of our staff call on the 
inquirers and endeavour to do what I have told you, that is, to convince them 
that it is to their advantage to go to Canada, and they finally get them to the 
point where they say, “Yes, we will go to Canada,” and they sign the applica- 
tion. That brings you squarely up against this contentious subject of medical 
and civil inspection, and what I want to say on this subject is not said in any 
sense as a criticism of any man, or any set of men, or any department. Any 
suggestion I may make is made purely as a constructive suggestion and emanates 
from my long experience in this work. I have spent the last twenty-one years 
of my life in trying to induce colonists to come to Canada, and I want to say 
this, that just as you reduce the time between the time that the man signs his 
application or says that he wants to come to Canada, and the time that he is 
civilly and medically examined, and you tell him he can go—to that extent 


you are increasing the percentage of the men who come. 
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By Hon. Mr. Edwards (Frontenac): 

Q. That is exactly the point I am after— —A. I presume, in view of the 
fact that the present arrangement has been in effect for only slightly over thirty 
days, it is more or less only being tried out and is subject to revision. I make 
that suggestion from my experience as a way in which conditions may b 
improved. If you shorten the time, it will help. 


By Hon, Mr. Motherwell: 
Q. You mean when the notion is still with them?—A. Exactly. 


By Hon. Mr. Edwards (Frontenac): 

Q. My information is—and correct me if I am wrong—that in the case of 
Australia there is less “red tape”, if I may use that expression, that is, that 
the time between the application being received and the whole thing dealt with 
and the man ready to go on the boat, is in the case of Australia very, very much 
less than in those coming to Canada.—A. You are going beyond me, Doctor; 
I do not know. 

Q. I understand, for instance, there is only one reference required.—A. I 
don’t know. 

Q. The point in my mind, Mr. Macalister, is this; that Just as you extend 
the time, with the medical examination one time and the civil examination at 
another time, and then the reference of the whole matter down to London to 
the head office, and the time coming back, keeping the applicant in a state of 
suspense—as you lengthen out that time you are adding red tape to the whole 
business and decreasing the chance of getting that man. It seems to me that the 
shorter the time between his application and the time that you can get him on 
the boat, or knows he is going, the more you will favour immigration. My own 
view is that there is too much red tape, which I believe could be considerably 
lessened. 

By Mr. Coote: 

Q. I would like you to tell me what the qualifications are for a farm 
labourer—A. You mean what a man must be? 

Q. There has been a good deal of talk this morning about bringing out 
farm labourers. How do you decide a man is a farm labourer? Must he have 
any qualifications? A. A man is a farm labourer who wants to work on a farm 
and is physically able to do so. 

Q. Whether he had ever been on a farm or not?—A. Well, in that case he 
would be a “ would-be” farm labourer. 

Q. Then all the qualification that is necessary is for him to say that he 
wants to work on a farm?—A. Oh, no. 


By Mr. Spotton: 
Q. You do not take him out to see whether he can plough, or shear sheep?— 
A. Do you want the qualifications of an experienced farm labourer? 


By Mr. Coote: 

Q. No, I want to know what you mean when you say that a man is a 
farm labourer. I understand you bring people out here because you have 
applications for farm labourers. How do you know that these people are farm 
labourers?—A. My definition of a farm labourer would be a man who is work- 
ing or has worked on a farm for wages. 


By Mr. Glenn: 
Q. For how long?—A. A month. 
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By Mr. Coote: 


Q. May I ask you another question? Are all these people who are brought 
out as farm labourers able to meet the qualifications you have just stated?— 
A. No, because we have many applications from people willing to accept inex- 
perienced men as farm labourers. 

Q. Then, would it not be right to say that the only qualification you requre 
from them is to have them say that they are willing to work on a farm?—A. No, 
I would say the qualification we require is that they meet the qualifications 
demanded by the applicant. 


By Mr. Glenn: 


Q. Mr. Macalister, in regard to immigrants coming from the Continent: 
are all these immigrants on nomination or application?—A. Both. 

Q. I think you said the other day that you would endeavour to get some of 
the advertisements which were put out on the Continent. Have you been able 
to get them?—A. No, I said we were not permitted to advertise on the Con- 
tinent. 

Q. Do you advertise?—A. Not on the Continent, except in Holland. I 
presume you mean newspaper advertisements? 

Q. Yes. You do that?—A. Not on the Continent, except in Holland. 

Q. In the Scandinavian countries?—A. I believe I can say no to that. We 
may be permitted to use some certain forms of newspaper advertising in certain 
Scandinavian countries, but as a rule we are not permitted. 

Q. You do advertise in Great Britain?—A. Yes, I have a bundle of those 
here. 

Q. Will you file them?—A. Yes. 

Q. In regard to those coming from the Continent, how do they get their 
applications or nominations confirmed? Is it done by your office there?— 
A. You are speaking of non-preferred countries? 

Q. Yes.—A. These nominations are either approved or refused at the head- 
quarters in Montreal. 

Q. How do you arrive at the number of men annually required in Canada? 
You have your nominations from Canada and know these are to be placed?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Are there not a great many people for whom there is no nomination— 
—A. Yes. 

Q. How do you arrive at the number required?—A. We start in about the 
Ist of October and make a careful survey, and start out our various organiza- 
tions and staffs to accept applications and get in touch with various means 
of placing farm labourers, and we finally arrive at an approximate number. 
We never arrive at a definite total figure. The requisitions are sent overseas 
from time to time, as the various numbers are arrived at here. 

Q. You set your organization to work to secure the number of immigrants 
to come to this country?—-A. Yes. 

Q. Is any communication given to the Department of Immigration as to 
the results at which you arrive, and as to what you think the necessities for 
Canada are?—A. So far as the British colonists are concerned, yes. We are 
in conference constantly with the Department of Immigration and Coloniza- 
tion, but if you mean to ask if we go to them and say that we are going to 
bring in a certain number of men from the Continent during the year 1928, 
I would say no. 

Q. There is no payment made to anybody on the Continent for immi- 
grants?—A. In some Continental countries, not our Department, but our 
steamship department pay a commission to the local agents for gathering up 
and handling these men. 
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Q. The same way as they do in this country ?—A. I do not know what the 
commission is over there. 

Q. But there is a payment made?—A. In a majority of the Continental 
countries, there is not. I believe that only in Roumania, and possibly in Jugo- 
Slovakia—but I am not positive of that—our steamship department may use 
commission agents to some extent, but I think in the other non-preferred 
countries, they are prohibited by law. 

Q. Is the nomination made by the residents in Europe or only by residents 
of this country?—-A. There are no nominations made in Europe. 

Q. There are only the applications?—A. There is the application of the 
man who wants to come to Canada, who comes to our office and says that he 
wants to go. 

Q. Where is the $5 paid?—A. On the Continent? 

Q. Yes—A. It is paid to the steamship agent to whom he goes. In 
Roumania, I know the steamship department use commission agents. The 
Colonist who wants to come to Canada might go to that steamship office and 
if, after going through the usual routine, he was finally accepted and bought a 
ticket to Canada, the commission agent would obtain a commission on that 
ticket. 

Q. As a general proposition—supposing there are applications from men 
in Europe who wish to come to Canada, and they are dumped down in Canada, 
having fulfilled the requirements for entry: would that not mean that there 
would be an overflow of these for the Jobs which were likely to present them- 
selves in Canada? I asked you at the last meeting if you would address 
yourself to this question as to whether or not the overflow which you are 
bringing into this country has not a considerable effect on the unemployment 
in this country.—A. To start with, in your question you are assuming some- 
thing that does not happen, because no matter how many colonists there are 
on the Continent who may make application to our steamship department 
to come to Canada—speaking of non-preferred countries—none can come 
until they have passed our Certificate Issuing Officer—in speaking of “ ours”, 
I mean our Department of Colonization and Development—and can convince 
them that they are of the proper class to fill the applications which are avail- 
able, and are sent forward only with his consent to fill those applications. 


By Mr. Totzke: 


Q. And you bring no immigrants from the non-preferred countries except 
those for which you have either applications or nominations?—A. What do 
you mean by “ applications ”’. 

Q. You have a certain number of applications for farm labourers from 
non-preferred countries?—A. What do you mean by “ applications”. 

Q. A farmer would take an application to your Colonization Board, 
saying he wants a man on his farm, and you place that with other applications 
and send them to the head office, and they govern you as to the number you 
are to bring from the non-preferred countries?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. You do not bring in any except the number covered by the applica- 
tions?—A. The number which are covered by applications, but if you are 
asking me to say that we have in our hands a signed individual application 
for each man— 


By Mr. Totzke: 
Q. No, I don’t mean that—A. No? All right. 
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Q. The idea is that you have a certain number of applications for farm 
labourers gathered by your local board, say, a thousand, then you would bring 
no more than the thousand?—A. That is quite right. 


By Mr. Carmichael: 


Q. Does your Association receive any grant from the Immigration Depart- 
ment, for carrying on this work?—A. No. jog 

Q. You are financed in what way?—A. By the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

Q. Does the Canadian Pacific Railway receive any grant from the Immi- 
eration Deparitment?—A. No. 

Q. You receive a return, for the expenses you are put to in connection 
with colonization, in an indirect way, by having the settlers on your own lands, 
or on your own lines?—A. By building up the agricultural districts along our 
lines. 

By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. They will be prospective freight producers?—A. Exactly. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. The question was asked you a while ago as to whether the farm 
labourers you brought out were satisfactory, and I think you said that they 
were in general. I wonder if you have any means of ascertaining that, or just 
how much information you have on that point?—A. Well, the ones that are 
not satisfactory, we hear about. 

Q. A case was brought to my attention this winter—I may say that it is 
not, by any means, a new one—where six men were trying to find refuge in 
one of the railway pumphouses—that is a place that is always warmed up in 
the wintertime. These men were all brought in last year by the railway, as 
agricultural workers. They claimed that they could not get any work, and I 
think, probably, they were right. In your opinion, are cases like that unavoid- 
able, if we are to have sufficient agricultural workers?—A. Well, yes, broadly 
speaking, those instances must occur if we are to colonize this country. I 
think that those men would be there, not because there was no work available, 
but because of their inability to understand or speak our language, and their 
strangeness in the country. They were unable to get in touch with any pos- 
sibie work. 

Q. A great many of them are not really competent agricultural workers, 
and in slack seasons they are the ones that find it difficult to get employment. 
Does that agree with your opinion?—A. Are you speaking of British colonists, 
or Continental? 

Q. Both.—A. I do not think that there are many Continental colonists 
coming in that have not had experience in agricultural work. There is no 
doubt that some slipped through, but I think the number is very small. They 
were strange to our farming methods, and, of course, they are not as competent 
farm help as the man that has farmed, or has been a farm labourer, in Canada 
for a period of years. : 

Q. And they cannot speak English?—A. Many of them cannot. 

Q. That is a handicap, is it not?—A. It must be. 

Q. Would you maintain that there are as many jobs for farm labourers 
in the wintertime as there are in the summer or fall, and if there are not as 
many, is it not true that there is going to be unemployment in the wintertime, 
if they are only capable of accepting jobs as farm labourers?—A. Well, of 
course, we all know that there are more farm jobs in the summertime in Can- 
ada than there are in the wintertime, particularly during the harvest season. 
Many of these men are able to bridge the period between late fall and early 
spring by going into +he woods. 
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Q. I think you made the statement that there should be no unemployment 
for farm labour. I would like you to square those two statements up, if possible? 
—A. I do not remember saying that. 

Q. I am pressing this point, because instances are continually coming to 
my attention, and I am powerless to do anything in regard to them. It is just 
the case I mentioned a few moments ago, they are out of employment, and are 
trying to get shelter in pumphouses, or farmhouses, or some place, during the 
winter time. It is really a case of hardship, as these poor fellows are really 
not competent to hold a job—A. I can only answer that question by saying, 
as I said a few moments ago, that if these men, during this past winter, had 
got in touch with one of the officials of our Department, or with one of our 
District Offices, they would have been provided with farm work. 

Q. If cases like that are brought to my attention in the future, and I 
bring them to the attention of your District Office, will you see that they are 
given employment?—A. I will see that every possible effort is made to give 
them employment, and I think I can almost promise you that they will be 
given employment. 


By Mr. Spotton: 

Q. There is one point that I think should be cleared up, in justice to yourself 
and the institution you represent. You mentioned that a commission of $5 was 
paid for Continental immigrants, and only $2.50 for British. There is a business 
principle in connection with this. For the Continental immigrant, who pays 
about $130 for his fare, you pay $5, or about four per cent. For the British 
immigrant, you pay $2.50 on a fare amounting to about $10, or twenty-five per 
cent. Nobody can say that you are opposed to the British immigrant, or that 
you are putting any obstancle in their way?—A. We are exerting twenty times 
the effort, and, paying, I think, twenty times the money to get colonists from the 
British Isles, than we are to get colonists from the Continent. This matter of 
commissions on nominations, or commissions on tickets, from the British Isles, 
is purely a Traffic Department matter, and is something that the Colonization 
Department have nothing to do with. 


Discussion followed. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. I would like you to tell me, if you know, how many immigrants were 
brought out last year, under the designation of farm labourers?—A. Some gentle- 
man has asked me to supply that information, and I have agreed to do it. 

Q. Do you not bring out some thousands of farm labourers every year, 
and expect them to be absorbed in Canada?—A. Yes. 

Q. I wonder if you have any idea of how many we are able to absorb each 
year?—A. Those that we receive applications for. 

Q. The farming industry in Canada is not expanding very fast, is it?— 
A. Well, it seems to be making some progress. 

Q. What will become of all the labourers brought out this year? Will they 
be held over until next year?—A. Some of them will be held over as labourers, 
and some of them will get located on farms, or homesteads. 

Q. It seems to me that the number we are bringing out would go to prove 
that the great bulk of these people do not remain as farm labourers, they go 
off somewhere else. You bring in, very often, inexperienced people, under the 
designation of farm labour, to take the place of those who have gone; is that 
not true?—A. Take the place of whom? 

Q. Take the place of the ones you brought out, perhaps, two years before, 
and who have now gone into the towns and cities2—A. They may have gone 
on homesteads or farms of their own. 
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Q. Of course, we can find that out. Do you know how much your Com- 
pany has spent on immigration during the last three or four years; do you know 
how much they spend per year?—A. Our Company? 

Q. Yes.—A. I know exactly what we spent last year. 

Q. Would you care to give us those figures?—A. It was published in our 
Annual Report yesterday. Seven hundred and fifty-one thousand, and some odd 
dollars. 


By Mr. Lucas: 


Q. That includes all the ramifications of your Department?—A. That is the 
Department of Colonization and Development. 


By Mr. Cahan: 


Q. Could I refer to the question I asked some time ago, as to what measures 
are being taken to bring colonists and settlers from Great Britain. We have 
-been confining ourselves, almost entirely, to the Continental countries, and I 
have waited patiently while others have asked questions?—A. We maintain 
sub-headquarters of our Department at London, England, in charge of Major 
A. E. Moore, our European Colonization Manager. Major Moore has been 
associated with our Department since 1907, I believe. Previous to that time 
he had had long Canadian experience. He visits Canada very frequently, 
usually once a year, to keep in close touch with affairs here. In addition to our 
sub-headquarters at London we maintain a district office at London, to deal in- 
timately with the territory in that district. We also maintain district offices at 
Liverpool, Glasgow, and Belfast. Each of these offices is in charge of men who 
have spent a great many years with our Department in colonization activities, 
and who have each had considerable Canadian experience and are thoroughly 
familiar with conditions in Canada. Each office has it usual office staff, and a 
field staff. Under our London sub-headquarters we maintain a boys’ section, in 
charge of Major W. H. Hayward, for the recruitment of what is commonly known 
as “’teenage boys”. We maintain a women’s section, in charge of Mrs. Waite, 
for the recruitment of domestics. Mrs. Waite has under her direction assistants 
at each of the district offices. At our London sub-headquarters we also main- 
tain a publicity agent, who deals with advertising and publicity in the British 
Isles, and in such portions of the Continent as is permitted. We maintain an 
exhibit truck, with a permanent exhibit, in charge of a lecturer. That truck 
is on the road, probably, nine or ten months in the year, travelling constantly 
from town to town, and from marketplace to marketplace, showing the exhibits 
and the moving pictures that accompany it. Lectures are given by the lecturer 
on the advantages of Canada. In addition to that organization of our own 
Department, our Traffic Department maintain eleven district offices in the 
British Isles, and under those district offices, there are some twenty-five 
hundred agents. They function with our Department, to the extent that any 
prospective agricultural colonists, that they come in contact with, are dealt with 
through us. We have the advantage of their activities in getting in touch with 
prospective agricultural colonists for the Dominion. As I said a short time ago, 
after we know the number of each class of colonists that we want, our London 
sub-headquarters are advised, our district offices and their staffs are advised. 
we also have the inquiries received from newspapers advertising, from agents, 
from the traffic officers, and from the lecturers, and our organization goes out and 
gets in touch with the inquirer, and endeavors to induce him to come forward to 
fill an application for settlement in Canada. In addition to the above men- 
tioned activities, I might say that each fall and winter we send a number of 
special lecturers to the British Isles from Canada. They carry on intensive 
lecturing campaigns throughout the country, in an effort to interest colonists in 


coming to Canada. 
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Q. Do a number of those who are brought in under the auspices of the 
Canadian Pacific, from Great Britain, come in under the Three Thousand British 
Family Scheme? Is that scheme being operated in connection with the Canadian 
Pacific?—A. We have brought forward a large number of families for that 
scheme. A 

Q. Outside of that scheme, is there any other scheme, whereby provision 
is made for assisting those who come from Great Britain to settle on farms in 
Canada?—A. You mean, arranging settlement placements for them here? 

Q. Do these people, that you are bringing outside of the Three Thousand 
British Family Scheme, do they pay their own passage and railway fare, and 
merely get settlement through the instrumentality of your Department, or is 
some provision made for assistance in respect of passage?—A. If they are coming 
to settle upon farms, or for domestic employment, or coming as farm labourers, 
and have been approved by the Department of Immigration and Colonization 
for the assisted passage, they receive the £2 rate. 


By Mr. McMillan: 
Q. They come in under the assisted rate?—A. Yes, the assisted passage 


rate. 
By Mr. Cahan: 


Q. Outside of the Three Thousand British Family Scheme, what form of 
assistance is given to immigrants from Great Britain?—A. They receive this 
reduced passage rate. 

Q. What are the reduced rates that the Canadian Pacific provides for those 
coming in outside of the Three Thousand British Family scheme?—A. The 
Empire Settlement rate, the £2 rate—I believe that is the technical term for it— 
is the rate arrived at by contributions from the British Government, the 
Dominion Government, and the Steamship Lines. 

Q. But outside of this Three Thousand British Family Scheme, where the 
rate is provided by contributions from the British Government and the Cana- 
dian Government, is there any other form of assistance given to British immi- 
grants coming to this country?—A. In the way of reduced rates? 

Q. Yes.—A. That reduced rate does not apply only to the Three Thousand 
Family Scheme; it applies to agricultural colonists approved by the Department 
of Immigration and Colonization, and to domestics. 

Q. Who contributes to support that rate, outside the Three Thousand British 
Family Scheme? A. The British Government, the Dominion Government and 
the Steamship Lines. 

Q. Under the arrangement at present existing between the British Govern- 
ment, the Steamship Lines and the Canadian Government, is there any limit 
to the number who are given assisted passage?—A. No, I do not believe so, so 
long as they comply with the regulations and pass inspection. 

Q. And, under the regulations, must they be destined for farm settlement, 
or farm labour alone?—A. Or domestic service. 

Q. Or domestic service?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Outside of those coming in under the British Family Scheme, and outside 
of those coming in, as you have just stated, for farm labour, farm settlement, 
and domestic service, are there reduced rates given to other immigrants?— 
A. Not that I know of. 

Q. From Great Britain?—A. Not that I know of. 

Q. They pay the ordinary steamship rate?—A. So far as I know. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


Q. You stated a moment ago that the Canadian Pacific Railway spent seven 
hundred thousand dollars last year?—A. The Department of Colonization and 
Development of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
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Q. Does that include the settlement on the land, and everything else, and 
your expenses in connection with this co-operative understanding you have with 
the Colonization Boards, and so on?—-A. Yes. 


Q. It includes everything?—A. It does not include the commissions that 
have been frequently referred to, the commissions on nominations. 


Q. Can you give us the proportion of that amount that is spent on British 
immigration, for the United States, and on Continental immigration?—A. I 
could have our auditors go through the statement and dig that out, I suppose; 
it would be a long job. 


Q. You have not got the information with you now?—A. No. 


Q. It would be too much trouble to get it?—A. Well, it would mean a lot 
of work. 


Q. You stated some time ago that advertising was carried on in the countries 
where you are allowed to advertise. Some countries prohibit you in that respect, 
and do you issue pamphlets in those countries, or circulate literature?—A. That 
can be answered in a general way. In the Scandinavian countries, for instance, 
we do issue pamphlets in their own language. In all countries where we are 
permitted to issue pamphlets, we do so. 

Q. Would you have any of those pamphlets available for filing?—A. I 
will be glad to supply them, provided we have them here. They are prepared 
on the other side, and if we have any in Montreal it would be because samples 
had been sent over. I can get them from London, if you want them. 


By Mr. McMillan: 


Q. Supposing a farmer makes an application to your office here for help, 
and you supply him with that help, is there any commission accepted on the 
part of the farmer?—A. On the part of the farmer? 

Q. Yes. Supposing a farmer applies to one of your offices for help, and 


you are able to fill that application, is any commission accepted from him?— 
x No. 


By Mr. Young (Saskatoon): 


Q. I would like you to be a little more specific as to the amount of effort 
that your Department puts forward in the British Isles. It has been stated, 
on many occasions, in Western Canada, that there was not much effort being 
made to. bring settlers from the British Isles. I would like to have you state 
just exactly how far you are concerned in this matter?—A. I can tell you, very 
briefly, in connection with the non-preferred Continental! countries. Our Depart- 
ment maintain, in each non-preferred country, an official called a Certificate 
Issuing Officer. That is the only official maintained by our Department in that 
country. The colonists present themselves, or are presented to that official. 
He examines them as to their qualifications, for the class under which they 
desire to go to Canada, and either approves or refuses them, so far as our 
Department is concerned. They are then prepared to be presented to the 
Government Visa Officer, for visa of their passports, or for civil examination. 
That is the extent of our organization in the so-called non-preferred countries. 

Q. And what about Great Britain?—A. I have given you a brief outline 
of what our organization is. It is a large organization, and it costs a lot of 
money. We are exerting every possible effort to solicit and sell the idea of going 
to Canada, to the classes of people in the British Isles that we are prepared to 
“accept. 


§ 
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By Mr. Brown: 


Q. I think you made that general statement that you were putting forth 
twenty times the effort in Great Britain—A. I said twenty times, but it might 


be one hundred times. It is very largely in excess of any other effort. 


The witness retired. 


The Committee adjourned until Wednesday, March twenty-eighth, at 
mn: 
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House or Commons, 
Wepnespay, March 28th, 1928. 


_ The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 
11 o’clock a.m., the Chairman, Mr. W. F. Kay, presiding. 


The Committe proceeded with the consideration of the Immigration Act and 
Regulations, and the general subject of immigration. 


J. N. K. Macauister recalled. 


Mr. Cauan: I would like to make a suggestion, not by way of precluding 
any questions on any particular branch of the Immigration subject, but rather 
that Mr. Macalister tell us frankly, from his point of view, the difficulties 
encountered in the present immigration system, and the suggestions that he has 
to make with respect to improvements. 


Discussion followed. 


The Witness: Might I take a few minutes to put in some statements that 
I have prepared, relating to previous evidence. I was asked at a previous 
session to submit information as to the number of colonists brought in by us 
from non-preferred countries, and the percentage of those placed in work other 
ee a labour. I would like to submit this information at this time. 
eads) : 
Approximate number of souls admitted to Canada 
for period December Ist, 1926, to November 30th, 1927, 
from non-preferred Continental countries under the 
Railways’ Agreement, holding Occupational Certificates 
issued by the Canadian Pacific.. .. . 18,936 
Number of men first placed during Spring 1927 in 
farm employment and released by farmers on account 
bad weather, and then placed by us temporarily in track 
work.. : 405 
Men placed i in track ‘work temporarily, who we were 
unable to place in farm employment because of unsea- 
Bena MN GN eo ee hs ee ae nee DOS 


643 


Nore: These men were needed for work on extra gangs, such work 
being largely unexpected and due to the heavy rainfall necessitating early 
track work, and they did not displace local labour and were, of course, 
employed at the schedule rate of wages. 


These men were later released from track work, and practically all 
placed in farm employment. 

Then there is the translation of the statement on our occupational certi- 
ficate, which is signed by the colonist from non-preferred countries on the Con- 
tinent. The one I read a few days ago I found had first been translated from 
English to Polish, and then from Polish back to English, and in the process it 
had become a little mixed up. (Reads): 
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Wording of Statement on Face of Occupational Certificate in Language of 
Colonist and Signed by Colonist 


This Certificate is issued without charge and is valueless unless signed 

and stamped by an accrediated Agent of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

The Undersigned hereby certifies that he (she) understands the conditions 

under which he (she) is accepted as a colonist to Canada; that he (she) 

is proceeding under the distinct understanding that he (she) is going as 

an agriculturalist, agricultural labourer or domestic servant and that he 

(she) must undertake to follow one of these occupations. In the case of 

farm labour or domestic service, he (she) will accept the current wages 

paid such help. The undersigned recognizes that refusal or failure to 

engage in one of the occupations mentioned will subject him (her) to 
return to the country of his (her) origin. 

Then a question was asked, I believe by both Mr. Brown and the Hon. Mr. 

Tolmie, dealing with settlements effected by the Canada Colonization Associa- 
tion. I would like to read this memorandum: 


Memorandum 


Both Mr. Brown and the Honourable Mr. Tolmie in questions dur- 
ing the Proceedings, March 21st, in referring to settlements effected by 
the Canada Colonization Association referred to “ communal system ”. 

This may have conveyed the idea that each individual group car- 
ried on its operations jointly. This is not correct, as each family of 
each group usually operates its own farm. Whenever it can possibly be 
arranged, each family is issued a separate contract covering its own 
farm, although there is a joint and several liability agreement attached, 
making all other families in the group equally responsible. 


I would like to say, in reference to Dr. Edwards’ remarks this morning, 
that the figures which I will submit, covering Continental colonists brought to 
Canada by the Canadian Pacific, and colonists brought to Canada from the 
British Isles, will not in any sense indicate the effort made by our Depart- 
ment in these respective districts to get colonists. It seems to me ludicrous 
to compare the effort we are making in the British Isles with the effort made 
on the Continent. We have an immense organization in the British Isles, and 
we spend an immense amount of money there, in an effort to bring colonists 
to Canada, which is really ridiculous when compared with the results. No con- 
cern could do it on a business basis, it would be impossible. 


By Hon. Mr. Edwards: 


Q. You are spending more money, and have a greater organization, in the 
British Isles than on the Continent?—A. Many, many times over. 

Q. Why do you find it easier to get them on the Continent, with less 
activity and less expense on your part, than in Great Britain, where you have 
a better organization; what are the difficulties?—A. Well, the first and prin- 
cipal reason is that the people on the Continent are anxious to come to Can- 
ada. They want to come here and make their homes in Canada. Apparently 
there is not the same desire on the part of the people in the British Isles. That 
would be the first explanation. In the second piace, there is an immensely 
greater percentage of the inhabitants of those countries on the Continent who 
are agriculturists, than in the British Isles. As we are only inviting, and 
endeavouring to obtain, agricultural colonists, it naturally follows that there 
is a greater number coming in from the Continent. The difficulty in bringing 
to Canada an equal number of so-called single men for farm labour—in refer- 
ring to single men, we in colonization work, mean either single men, or a man 
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that is not accompanied by his family, because many of them are married but 
come without their families from the Continent—you cannot obtain an equal 
number of experienced British farm labourers, and it is difficult to place 
inexperienced Britishers in farm employment in Canada. Our organization 
has, particularly during the last fall and winter, made a strenuous effort to find 
places for inexperienced Britishers, and we have met with a very fair measure 
of success. We have been able, through our organization, to induce farmers 
to agree to accept and train inexperienced Britishers, with the result that we 
are in a position to receive far more inexperienced Britishers this year, than 
we have ever been before. 

Q. Why is it easier to find locations for inexperienced Continentals?— 
A. No, Dr. Edwards, we do not make an effort to find places for inexperienced 
Continentals. 

Now, as to what can be done to speed up immigration from the British 
Isles. I have a pet theory of my own—it is not original; it has been tried out 
in a small way—that I believe would be a very great help. In placing it 
before this Committee, I am afraid that I will have to ask you to accept it 
as my own personal suggestion, and not as a suggestion from the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, because I have not discussed it with my superiors and have 
not authority for suggesting it as coming from the Company. 

I am firmly convinced that Canada could receive, and absorb in agricultural 
employment, and eventual settlement, a very large number of British families, 
both experienced, and those who could not be called experienced agriculturists, 
but who have more or less knowledge of gardening and agriculture in a smaller 
way. I think, in order to do that, this country should embark upon a program 
of building ten thousand cottages, and have them scattered throughout the 
country. I am speaking particularly of the prairie provinces. According to the 
government statistics of 1926, there were approximately 250,000 farms in the 
three provinces. I believe ten thousand cottages could be located in well 
developed districts, properly selected, so that the head of the family, and the 
boys of workable age, could obtain farm employment, whether experienced or 
only partly experienced. The daughters of the family could obtain domestic 
service, and the family would be able to make a good living. My suggestion is 
that there should be three thousand cottages built this year, three thousand the 
following year, and so, until you get ten thousand of them. Then you could 
bring in the first three thousand families and place them in the first three 
thousand cottages. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. Where would those cottages be located?—A. In the districts where there 
was farm employment available. 

Q. In the farming districts?—A. Located on the farms. I would get two 
acres on the corner of a farm, either by lease or purchase, or at a nominal rental. 
I think the cottage could be built for a thousand dollars. There would be a 
lean-to barn or shed that would take care of a cow. The family would have a 
garden, and be able to raise a few pigs, and have some chickens. The mother, 
and the younger children would be able to take care of that garden and do what 
work there was to do around the home. The father and the older children 
could work. I believe that they would make a good living the first year, and 
a still better living the second year, because they would have greater experience. 
At the end of the second or third year that family is an experienced agricultural 
family, ready to be moved into a permanent agricultural settlement, and estab- 
lished as farmers in Canada. As the first three thousand move on to permanent 
settlement, you bring in another three thousand, and you will have a steady 
stream of British immigrants coming into this country. It would cost about 
three million dollars to build three thousand cottages, but I have no doubt that 
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the British Government would pay half. Therefore, it would cost this govern- 
ment a million and a half, and I think it would be the best investment they 
could possibly make, if they are earnest in their desire to bring British immi- 
grants to this country. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. Father McDonell had that scheme tried out, and it was not entirely 
successful.—A. I can tell you the reason I think it was not successful. I do not 
think the Scottish Emigrant Aid Society had the funds or men available to 
properly administer the plan. The cottages were badly scattered, and they 
had not the staff to go around and inspect them, and take care of those families. 

Q. I know there was a great number of them empty?—A. That is true, 
but there should not have been any empty. 


By Hon. Mr. Edwards: 

Q. Would the cottage and the two acres of land remain in the right of 
Canada?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. They would continue the ownership of it?—A. Yes, sir. I would not 
contend that the man would be supposed to work for the farmer upon whose 
farm the cottage was established. He would have the whole district as his 
source of em»loyment. I think that scheme would have to be extended by 
evolving some scheme of assistance, say at the end of two years, to establish 
these farmers «un farms of their own. I believe that after a family of that 
kind has spent two or three years in Canada, at agricultural employment, the 
whole family being in agricultural employment, except the younger children 
and the mother of the home, that they could be established upon a farm at 
much less capital expenditure than a family that is picked up in the British 
Isles, brought over here and put on a farm. I do not think there is any doubt 
about it. The Three Thousand Family Scheme has demonstrated it, that you 
cannot find and bring any volume of agricultural families to Canada, and place 
them immediately upon farms. It would be courting disaster to take a 
family, that had never farmed, and bring them over here and put them down on 
a farm, unless they had a large amount of capital. We have got to bring these 
families in, whether they know anything about farming or not, and this country 
has got to turn to, and the farmers have got to help, to see that they are settled 
and make agriculturalists of them. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. Would not this man be at the mercy of the man on whose farm he 
resided, as he would generally be a mile or so from any other work?—A. He 
would not necessarily live at home. During the period he is working for a 
farmer two miles away, he could live with the farmer. 

Q. Would it not be as desirable to have these houses in the towns nearby, 
where the family would have the advantages of town life?—A. Well, Mr. Millar, 
in this whole scheme there is no doubt there will be considerable leakage. If 
you bring three thousand families in in one year, and put them in cottages, a 
percentage of those families are going to leak to the city. We may as well 
recognize at the start that they will not all go on farms. I think that if you 
established your cottages in the towns you are only inviting a greater leakage 
than you would otherwise have. 

Q. There are a lot of people that work that way.—A. I think if they got a 
job in town they would take it, in preference to the farm job. 


By Elon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. Has that been tried in Ontario, to any extent?—A. Not that I know of. 
Q. About four years ago there were a few cases of cottage settlements in 
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Welland County, in the fruit district; I was wondering if you knew about that? 
u=A; No, Ido not: 


Hon. Mr. Epwarps: A scheme, such as outlined by Mr. Macalister, has 
received some consideration from the Ontario Government in settling one 
hundred acre farms up in New Ontario. 


Hon. Mr. Forxr: We have a scheme under discussion, not quite along these 
lines, but alcng similar lines. 

The Witness: I am trying to steal your thunder, Mr. Forke, I did not 
know of it. As I said, there is nothing original about this plan, and I am not 
presenting it «s an original plan. As Mr. Stewart said, it has been tried out by 
Father McDonell. I might say, Mr. Stewart, that I happen to know, at the 
moment, that there is a very strong demand for those cottages this spring, and 
there is not any doubt that they will all be filled. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: It may have been a mistake to bring in the class of 
settlers that he was bringing, and settle them in a more or less French Canadian 
district; that may have been the reason why these cottages were not used. All 
I know is that they were not being made use of. 


By Mr. Cahan: 


Q. Is it not a fact that agricultural labour is scarce, at the present time, in 
the British Isles?—A. I believe so. 

Q. I saw a speech by the Minister of Agriculture of Great Britain, who 
stated that there were more white people living off the farms in France, than there 
were in the whole British Empire. It went on to say that experienced farm 
labourers were very few in Great Britain, and not sufficient to meet the actual 
demand there. Therefore, I would suggest that some scheme—I am not endors- 
ing your scheme—such as Mr. Macalister suggests, is worth trying, if we are to 
bring in from Great. Britain any large number of men who are eventually going 
on the farms. In going over Europe, I noticed that they have sort of communal 
settlements. A farmer may have a farm three or four miles away, but he likes 
to live in a village, where he can associate with others, and where his children 
go to school, and all the rest of it. He will take his team out and work a farm 
three or four miles away from his place of residence. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. Is it not a fact, too, that the rate of wage for farm labour in Great 
Britain is quite comparable with the Canadian wage?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is one of the serious difficulties?—A. I believe that the rate of wage 
is established by law. I think it is approximately $30 a month for an eight hour 
day, and a half day on Saturday. We all know that we would not get very far 
on that basis in Canada. 


By Mr. McGibbon: 


Q. Are you not up against this problem, in trying to get labourers for farm 
_ work from Great Britain? That is a country that, before the war, only produced 
thirty per cent of its own food. Does it not seem to be more or less impossible 
to go to a country, where there are so few farm labourers, and where they have 
to import sixty or seventy per cent of their food, and try to steal those people 
away to come to this country? Is not the whole thing prefaced on a wrong! 
foundation?---A. Frankly, it has always semed so to me. If has always seemed 
and impertinence on our part to go over there and try to take away their 
thoroughly experienced farm labour. Therefore, I say that the plan that I 
outlined, of taking the family that is not possibly a fully experienced agricultural 
family, but that wants to engage in an agricultural occupation— 
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Q. Would it not be better to train them over there?—A. It would be better, 
theoretically, but, practically, I think we have got to bring them here, put them 
in cottages, and send them out to work, and supervise them and bring them up 
to the point where they are capable of taking over farms of their own. 


By Mr. McPhee: 

Q. I am informed, on pretty reliable authority, that only five per cent of 
the people in the British Isles are engaged in farming activities; have you any 
statistics on that?—A. I think that is possibly right. I believe seven per cent is 
the figure, but I have no definite statistics. 

Discussion followed. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: Would it not be better to let Mr. Macalister give us an 
idea of the difficulties of getting British immigrants? We know how easy it is 
to get Continentals, and Mr. Macalister may have other suggestions concerning 
British immigrants. 

The Wirness: I can only tell you that our organization exerts every possible 
effort to carry on an intensive campaign. We are spending an immense amount 
of money in advertising, in lectures, in pamphlets, and in moving picture shows 
to place before the people of the British Isles the advantages of coming to Canada 
for agricultural occupation We have a very large staff, and we do, as I have 
said, everything we possibly can to induce them to come here. You will have the 
result when I produce the figures for Dr. Edwards. 

I did not attempt to outline the family scheme in any detail, but I do not 
think we will get anywhere until we adopt something of that kind. A movement 
of that number of families to Canada will naturally bring with it a large move- 
ment of the single mer. It is accumulative, and always will be, as is any 
colonization movement. You get the movement started and it grows and con- 
tinues to grow until eventually it stops and flattens out. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 

Q. Do you find, in your canvass for immigrants from the British Isles, that 
there is a disposition, on the part of the immigrants to want to be assured of 
assistance?—-A. You mean in establishment upon the land? 

Q. Yes, or a guaranteed assistance of some sort?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Is that invariably true? Do they want to be assured that they will not 
have to depend entirely upon themselves?—A. My experience is that the 
colonists—I will not specify any class—coming to Canada to-day expect much 
more assistance than they did in the old days; they expect to be taken care of 
and helped. 

By Mr. Brown: 

Q. It would be expected that they would have that attitude, in view of the 
fact that you are asking them to come?—A. Possibly. 

Q. They are likely to say, “well, you make it worth our while”’—A. 
Possibly. 

By Mr. McGibbon: 

Q. Does he simply want work, or does he want some monetary assistance? 
—A. It is hard to specify, but there is that atmosphere. They want to be 
taken care of and helped along. 


By Mr. Caham: 


Q. Would your scheme of providing cottages also imply that advances 
would be made to assist in the purchase of one or two cows, and getting some 
farming implements?—A. Not at the start. I think the man should have a cow, 
and a few chickens and a couple of pigs, and this acre or so of garden should be 
broken up for him, so that he can put in a garden. He may have some garden 


tools. 
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Q. Would you provide that, or would he be expected to come with sufficient 
financial resources to enter into farming modestly?—A. I would provide him 
with what he would have to have, because, if we wait for the fellows that are 
able to provide for themselves, we will not get them. 


By Mr. Brown: 


Q. If you provided too much work on his own piece of land, would there not 
be difficulty in a farmer getting him to work for him?—A. I would not provide 
him with more work than his wife and younger children could do. His wife and 
children can milk a cow and gather a few eggs, and do a small bit of gardening. 


By Mr. Boys: 

Q. Does a man find any difficulty in getting work all the year round in the 
West?—A. That question cannot be answered yes, or no. 

Q. Are the farmers in the West prepared to employ a man all the year 
round?—A. A great many of them are, yes. 

Q. Would you say that that was general?—A. With diversified farms, or 
mixed farms, yes. On a purely wheat producing farm, where the work is 
earried on mostly with power tractors, and so on; no cattle or pigs, and no 
work during the winter except to haul grain, no. 

Q. When requisitions are made for assistance, are they for work all the 
year round, or seasonal? When a farmer makes a request for assistance, is it, 
as a rule, for the harvest months, or does he undertake to engage the man all the 
year round?—A. The majority of the applications state for one year. 


By Mr. Brown: 

Q. In connection with your scheme, have you thought of the necessity, or 
perhaps the desirability, of entering into an arrangement with individual farmers 
who might enter into a contract to employ a man settled on the farm?—A. No. 

Q. My own opinion is that a good deal can be said in favour of the scheme. 
I know that many farmers would be prepared to employ a man and his family 
all the year round, if they had a house to put them in—A. Exactly, that is the 
point. 

By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 

Q. You have been talking about the British immigrant from the agricultural 
standpoint. Do you find the same difficulty in inducing mechanics, and the 
other classes of British immigrants, to come to Canada—A. You are getting out 
of my sphere entirely. 


By Mr. Spence: 

Q. You have been endeavouring to get experienced agriculturists from Great 
Britain?—A. We have been endeavouring to get the class of people from Great 
Britain who were willing to enter into an agricultural occupation in Canada. 

Q. You would not have so much difficulty if you made up your mind to 
bring in inexperienced help? I do not mean mechanics, I mean inexperienced 
people that would engage in farm work?—A. We could get a large number, yes. 
(Discussion followed). 


By Mr. Spotton: 

Q. Have you any suggestions to make with regard to the present regula- 
tion?—A. This plan has only been in operation for slightly over thirty days, as 
I said yesterday, and I do not pretend to be familiar with all the details. 

Q. How does it differ from the old plan?—A. Under the old plan they went 
to the roster doctor in their neighbourhood and were examined. You men- 
tioned the life insurance man. When you put your signature on the dotted line, 
the life insurance agent does not let any grass grow under his feet before he 
gets you to the doctor. 
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Hon. Mr. Forxsn: I do not like to interject, but when you realize that a 
family leaving Great Britain is doing something that will affect their whole 
after life, do you think it is such a serious thing that they have to wait a week 
or two to think about it? 

The Wirness: I do not wish to suggest that it can be done the same as a 
life insurance examination can be done; that was only to illustrate the advantage 
of doing it as quickly as it could be arranged. 


By Mr. McGibbon: 


Q. If the immigrant has made up his mind to come here, why should he 
have any difficulties put in his path?—A. My whole theory is that when he has 
once made up his mind to come to Canada we should perfect machinery that 
will enable him to come as quickly as possible. There is always the danger that 
he will change his mind, and either stay at home or go some place else. I feel 
very earnestly on that subject. In the Colonization service we speak of the 
solicitor as the man out on the firing line. I have been out on the firmg line 
and I know what I am talking about. Twenty-one years ago, when I first 
became connected with the Colonization Department of the Canadian Pacific, 
they started me out in the State of Iowa, driving from farm to farm, trying to 
induce the farmers to move to Canada. I want to tell you that it is hard work, 
and I commend to your sympathy the men in the Government Service, or any 
other service, who are trying to induce people to come to Canada, because they 
have not got any snap. I can recite case after case of families in Western 
Canada, who are to-day prosperous farmers and good Canadians, who had been 
called upon by colonization agents and induced to agree to come to Canada. 
They will tel! you to-day that they would never have made their first trip of 
inspection, had it not been that the colonization agent drove to their farm the 
day they had agreed to go to Canada and induced them to get in to his auto- 
mobile, and took them to the train for Canada. They had decided one day that 
they would go to Canada, but two or three days later they decided they would 
not go. The only reason they did go was because they were again persuaded, 
and when they said they would go that time, they were gotten into the auto- 
mobile and on to the train, and taken to Canada. 


Discussion followed. 


By Hon. Mr. Edwards: 

Q. Are there any delays or inconveniences, in connection with the medical 
examination of the immigrants from the British Isles, which might be removed 
or lessened?—A. At the present moment, Dr. Edwards, I think there are. From 
what I gather, from conversations I have had with Mr. Forke, and officials of 
the Department of Immigration and Colonization, the whole scheme is being 
revamped. They are trying to get this into workable shape, and I do not see 
any object to be gained by my standing up here and telling you that they did 
so and so a month ago, or they did so and so six months ago. Those things are 
passed and gone. 

Q. You say that there are delays or inconveniences which, in your judg- 
ment might be removed or lessened. I would like to get your view as to what 
way you consider that those inconveniences or delays might be removed?—A. 
That is exactly the thing that I have been dwelling upon, to get this machinery 
oiled up and working to lessen the lapse of time. In asking that, I think you 
have covered the whole thing. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 

Q. Assume that you have canvassed a man, you have him signed up to 
go to Canada; what difficulty do you encounter?—A. Suppose we have called 
on John Jones. We have got him to agree to say, “Yes, I will go to Canada.” 
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He has signed the application presented to him by the Canadian Pacific, we 
will say, or the Canadian National, or any of these other societies. That 
application is sent to a Canadian Government Immigration Agent, and dealt 
with by him from that point on. He notifies the applicant where to appear for 
his medical examination, and when to appear, and where to appear for his 
civil examination, and when. 

Q. What do you mean by civil examination?—A. To see whether or not 
he is of the proper class, whether he has had experience in agricultural work, 
we will say, to see whether he is of the proper class to come over to Canada. 
I am speaking now, by the way, of the assisted passage. There are some 
eighteen or twenty or twenty-five doctors in the British Isles that are covering, 
I think, Mr. Egan said the other day, three hundred and thirty-four points. I 
do not think that number of doctors can visit that number of points and inspect 
these applicants, so that each will receive an examination or inspection within 
a reasonable limit of time after he has made application. 

Q. Your criticism, if it would be a criticism, or your suggestion is that 
there should be less delay in the medical examination?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Cahan: 


Q. Something in the way of having the medical examination assist them, 
rather than having the possibility of them coming to you and being rejected 
afterwards?—-A. When these men get their photographs on a card, and it has 
been signed, they think they are going to get in to Canada all right. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 
Q. The whole idea of the medical inspection is to prevent them from 


getting over here and being returned on account of physical unfitness?—A. I 
believe so. 


By Mr. McGibbon: 


Q. When we had the evidence of the medical men, regarding these examin- 
ations, it proved conclusively that it was not an examination at all, it was only 
an inspection. Do you not think that the old system of doing that at least 
facilitated things much more than at present?—A. To have them examined 
in Canada? 

Q. No, by the roster doctor over in Great Britain?—A. Oh, yes, I think 
that system was less objectionable on the part of the colonist, and I think they 
got quicker service. 

Q. It facilitated the movement of the immigrant?—A. Mechanically, yes. 
I am not competent to speak from the medical standpoint. 

Q. The medical standpoint was that it was practically an inspection, with- 


out an examination at all. One doctor is just as capable of doing that as 
another. 


Mr. Brown: ‘There was a possibility of his being returned when he got 


here. 
By Mr. Cahan: 


_ Q. Have you any further suggestions to make?—A. Well I have an idea 
im my head that I can place before you. It is not in connection with British 
Immigration, but with Continental. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. You have discussed the question of agricultural colonists from the British 
Isles altogether. There is no restriction on any other sort of immigration from 
Great Britain?—A. Except the medical examination. 

Q. No occupational restrictions?—A. I do not believe so. 
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By Mr. Cahan: 


Q. Let us have your suggestion?—A. I do not presume that there is any 
likelihood of its ever being adopted, but, in my opinion, it should be. We are 
bringing out a lot of so-called single men to Canada from the continent. I 
believe I am safe in saying that seventy-five per cent of these men are married, 
and arrive in Canada without their families. Many of them have borrowed 
money in Europe to purchase their tickets to Canada, while others have used 
their entire liquid capital to arrive here, and are depending upon money earned 
in Canada to finance the arrival of their family a year or two years hence. 
I think that very fact is responsible for a considerable portion of these men 
leaving farm employment. They hear stories of men who are earning five, 
six, or eight dollars a day in industries, and they feel that they could earn and 
save far larger amounts in that employment. It brings before them the picture 
of their family arriving six months or a year earlier, than they otherwise would, 
and the temptation is too great for them. I think that some plan or scheme 
should be evolved whereby, after one of these men has been in Canada for 
a year, and has stayed in an agricultural occupation, and demonstrated his 
intention to become an agriculturist, that he is honest and is reasonably depend- 
able, and has saved a certain amount of money, say twenty-five per cent of 
the cost of transporting his family from the Continent to Canada, that some 
plan must be evolved whereby he can get credit for the balance of the trans- 
portation cost of bringing his family here. This is another thing that is not 
original. This scheme is being worked out to-day by various organizations 
in Canada, in a small way. I have in mind one particular society that has 
followed along this line for five years. They have advanced probably $150,000 
to $200,000, with an operating loss of $180 up to the present moment The 
money was repaid by the man in Canada after the arrival of his family I do 
not think that these men will ever be contented, or permanently established 
in this country, until their families come out and they feel that they are reunited 
and have something to work for. 

Q. Why do you think that that is not likely to be adopted?—A. Because 
I doubt if the Government would undertake it in view of the sentiment there 
appears to be, relative to Continental immigration. I would like to see it 
adopted, I think it should be adopted, and I hope it will be ‘adopted. 


By Hon. Mr. Edwards: 


Q. Do you think that any of these organizations paying out money, as 
you say, to the extent of $150,000, to bring immigrants out here, are making 
any profit out of this? That is, suppose they put up $100 to bring a man here, 
is he obliged to pay them back $200?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you not think that is being worked?—A. I know it is not, in the 
instance I referred to. 


By Mr. Cahan: 


Q. What would be the cost of bringing a family of five, say a wife and 
four children, out from a Continental country?—A. It would depend on the age 
of the children, but I would say that the cost of the tickets, plus the cost of their 
incidental expenses, would be, roughly speaking, about $750, for a family of five. 

Q. And you would suggest that there should be some supervision of those 
who come out, for the first year, and then, if they turn out well, that the 
Government should advance sufficient to bring out their families, and enable 
them to settle?—A. I would not go to the expense of supervision. I would tell 
that man when he came into this country, “you go to this farm job. If you 
lose it, get another one. You stay at farm employment and then come around 
at the end of the year and show me what you have been doing for the past 
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twelve months.” Put the obligation of proof upon him, and not have the burden 
rest with us. 

Q. And you would work that in connection with your cottage scheme?— 
A. I was thinking of the cottage scheme only in connection with British im- 
migration. 


By Mr. Brown: 


Q. It might very well be used to supplement the other?—A. Oh, I think 
they would both work at the same time, if that is what you mean. 

Then I would go still further. After that continental and his family were 
here, then I would provide a small amount of credit for his establishment upon 
the farm. We are doing that, not only in connection with continental colonists, 
but with any colonists. We have set aside large areas of our lands that we let 
the man farm. We loan it to him for four years. He makes application for a 
piece of land at a definite price to-day. There is no interest accumulates or 
accrues, and no principal payments due until four years have passed. The only 
thing he does is to pay the taxes on that land in the meantime, and agree to 
develop and improve it. In other words, we loan him the land for four years, 
and he has four years to make a farm out of it and bring it to a state of pro- 
duction before he begins to pay the Canadian Pacific anything. I think these 
continental families could be established with a credit of $500. 


By Mr. McPhee: 

Q. You mentioned one case where families had been financed to the extent 
of $200,000, with only a loss of $180. Have you considered the fact that the 
transportation companies might do that financing rather than the Government? 

Mr. Canan: Why should the transportation company do it? 

Mr. McPuee: Because they get the money. 


By Mr. McGibbon: 
Q. What security was given?—A. Notes. 
Q. No collateral security?—A. Endorsers. 
Q. Do they get that endorsement from the man they are working for?—A. 
In many instances. 


By Mr. McPhee: 

Q. What is the cost of passage to Winnipeg from, first of all, the British 
Isles, and, secondly, from the continent, when a man pays his own way, and when 
he gets assisted passage?—-A. The assisted passage rate you will find in your 
Department of Immigration literature, and it is in the report of the meeting 
also. I am not a traffic man, and I cannot quote the rate from the continent, 
except to say that for the majority of non-preferred countries it is about $137 
to port, plus $25 railway fare to Winnipeg. 


By Mr. McGibbon: 


A Q. Just to clear up that last point. Were any of those endorsers ever called 
upon to pay?—A. I would say a few of them were. 
Q. The number was small?—A. I have a recollection of discussing that 
point, and I think in some few cases it was collected from the endorser. 


By Mr. Cahan: 


Q. Have you any further suggestion to make?—A. Yes. I think our work 
would be greatly facilitated, and that the Department of Immigration would 
have fewer criticisms from the residents of Western Canada, and the members 
of Parliament would have fewer criticisms from their constituents, if the estab- 
lishment of additional immigrational! halls could be brought about in Western 

Canada. At the present time we have two of them in Winnipeg. I think it 
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would be a very great advantage, in handling the large number of colonists that 
are coming, and that we hope will come, if adequate immigration facilities could 
be provided at Saskatoon, Regina, Calgary, Edmonton and various centres of 
distribution. 

Q. What is the nature of that accommodation?—A. There is a hall with beds 
and bedding. There are separate quarters provided for families, and men or 
families are permitted to go in and occupy these quarters during the night. 
They live there temporarily while they are passing through, or waiting distri- 
ns The officials of the department will tell you much more about it than 

can. 
By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 

Q. It is the same idea as the sheds at the ports?—-A. On the same order. 
It is to provide temporary accommodation. Where you are bringing in thousands 
of colonists, and particularly at one season of the year, as we have to in the 
Dominion—the biggest volume of our immigration comes in during the spring 
months—I think it is physically impossible to handle those men, bring them in, 
and distribute them to their destinations without commotion and without com- 
plaints from the towns and cities. Complaints are made of surplus people 
being brought in, simply because they see mobs hanging around. You cannot 
bring them in and get them all on the train for their destination the same day 
they arrive in Winnipeg, or any other centre. 


By Mr. Spence: 

Q. Even though you have places for them?—A. It is a physical impossi- 
bility. 

By Mr. Carmichael: 

Q. Just a question regarding that ten thousand cottage proposition. I under- 
stood you to say that it would require an expenditure of three million dollars. 
Was that per year, or for the whole scheme?—A. I estimated that it would 
cost a thousand dollars each to build these cottages. If you are going to supply 
three thousand of them this year, it will cost you three million dollars. I 
suppose that the British Government would pay half of that. 

Q. That would be $1,000 expenditure for the cottage, and $500 on the 
transportation?—A. Oh, no. 

Q. For a family of five?—A. No. I am speaking of British settlers and 
the Canadian Government pays £3.10 on that transportation. 

Q. I am referring to your suggestion to assist families to come out from 
the Continent, when the father has been out here a year?—A. I am not speak- 
ing of these cottages for Continentals at all. 

Q. There was a suggestion that the two schemes might work together?— 
A. I said that they might be dealt with at the same time, but they do not 
interlock. 

Q. I want to find out the total expenditure that would be required for the 
settling of one family in Canada. There would be $1,000 for the housing 
scheme, about $500 for the transportation, and another $500 to establish that 
family at farm work. Two thousand dollars would be the total amount to 
be expended to get one family established. Is that the correct figure?—A. No, 
not at all. When you build a cottage you have got a capital expenditure that 
‘should be in existence, with reasonable care, for many years to come. It 
would be able to receive new families constantly. 


By Mr. Brown: 

Q. There would be no payment of $500 to establish them on the farm? 
—A. That family is not costing you $500 for transportation; they are coming 
out under the Empire Settlement Scheme. 
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By Mr. Carmichael: 


Q. I understood you to make the statement that when a man had earned 
about one quarter of the cost of transportation— —A. Pardon me, you insist 
on mixing up these two schemes. One is British colonization, the other is the 
families of Continentals who have been in Canada and proven themselves 
desirable agricultural colonists. They do not interlock at all. 

Q. You would spend $500 for bringing out the family of a Continental, 
is that correct?—-A. That has nothing to do with the cottages at all. 

Q. Is that $500 correct?—A. I think I said that a family of five from the 
continent would probably cost, for transportation and with incidental expenses, 
and so on, from the time of their departure to their arrival in Canada, approx- 
imately $750. 

Q. You stated that the person in Canada should have one quarter of that, 
the balance to be advanced, which would be approximately $500, and you sug- 
gested an additional $500 for establishing that family on the farm?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is independent of the purchase of any land?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Millar: 

Q. Have you any suggestion to make regarding the great handicap of 
seasonal occupation?—A. With the cottage scheme for British colonists, the 
family would have earned sufficient money to carry them through the winter. 
Their food is not costing them anything, outside of what little meat they 
eat; their cottage does not cost them anything, so where is the expense? 

Q. A married man would have a hard enough time to keep his family dur- 
ing the summer months?—A. The man himself would be getting his food else- 
where; his adult children would be getting their food elsewhere, and the only 
people to feed during the summer time would be the mother and minor children. 


By Mr. Cahan: 


Q. In your experience in the West, have you found any general feeling 
of indifference or opposition to bringing in a large number of farm settlers 
to the West? Have you met the feeling that you should leave the agricultural 
development in the West to develop along its natural lines, and not to stimu- 
late the settlement of districts in the West?—A. Well, it would not be true to 
say that I have not heard that sentiment expressed, but it is not the predom- 
inant sentiment. 


By Mr. Millar: 
Q. Not very much of it?—A. No, very little. 


By Mr. Spence: 

Q. Do you not think that the excessive passage rate charged by the steam- 
ship companies retards immigrants coming to this country? I am referring to 
the people who pay their own passage. The rates are exorbitant at the 
present time, compared to what they used to be.-—A. I am not competent to say 
what the rates should be. 

Q. If you are familiar with your work I would judge you would be able 
to answer that.—A. I can say that if I was on the Continent and was con- 
sidering coming to Canada, I would probably be more likely to come if the 
rate was $50 than I would if it was $150. 


By Hon. Mr. Edwards: 

Q. The same thing would apply to the British Isles?—A. Well, of course, 
they are getting a cheap rate now. There seems to be a very strong sentiment, 
particularly in Ottawa, against Continental immigration. You should bear in 
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mind that there is a desire, on the part of agriculturists on the Continent, to come 
to Canada at the present time. We have the opportunity to get desirable agri- 
culturists from those countries, and there is nobody living that can tell you how 
long that movement will continue. Colonization movements usually start and. 
acquire volume, and all at once they flatten out. You cannot tell whether that 
is going to happen next year or in five years. 


By Mr. Cahan: 


Q. You are speaking now of Northern Europe?—A. Yes, I am speaking of 
the portions of Europe where we are bringing colonists from. 


By Hon. Mr. Edwards: 


Q. Are not a number of those from Northern Europe, or from the preferred 
countries, coming out here with the intention of working in mines, and that sort 
of thing?—A. They do not express that intention. 

Q. But they do, as a matter of fact?—-A. I do not know. 

Q. We could get lots of that class of people from the British Isles, who are 
Aeeded in the mines here. 


By Mr. Cahan: 

Q. Have you any other suggestion to make?—A. When I first appeared 
before your Committee you asked me to outline the organization that our Depart- 
ment had for bringing colonists to Canada. I would hke to touch, just for a 
moment, on the organization that we are maintaining in the United States, 
so that we can get a complete picture, if possible. We are maintaining offices 
at St. Paul, with sub-offices at Chicago, and Omaha; an office at Portland, 
Oregon and an office at Spokane, Washington. These offices are each in charge 
of an expert colonization official, with a travelling staff and office staff. Each 
office has under its jurisdiction a large number of agents who assist in interest- 
ing and bringing colonists to Canada. Our Toronto district office in Canada 
superintends our activities in the United States from the Eastern boundary of 
Ohio to the Atlantic. Our district office at Montreal superintends our 
activities in the New England States. We spend a very large amount of money 
in newspaper advertising. Our travelling staff carry on lecture campaigns, at 
seasons of the year when they are not engaged in trying to move individual 
colonists. We have large libraries of moving pictures that are shown by our 
own staff, and loaned to various organizations. In that way inquiries are 
obtained, and the names of people interested, or who it might be possible to in- 
terest in coming to Canada. Our travelling staff are supplied with automobiles, 
and they and our agents go out into the country and call on these people. They 
talk to them and endeavour to induce them to get on the train and go to Canada 
and make an inspection. When they are gathered together in parties of two or 
three, or more, one of our staff accompanies them, and goes to Canada with them 
and stays with them while they inspect the country. They endeavour to interest 
them, or convince them that they should either rent a farm, or buy a farm, or 
come to Canada and establish themselves as farmers. The movement from the 
United States is comparatively small at the present time, but it is gradually 
improving. Our organization for the past four years has shown a steady increase 
in colonists obtained from year to year, but I do not see any hope of a large 
movement from the United States for some years to come. 


By Mr. Arthurs: 


Q. Have you any figures as to how many have been brought over from the 
United States?—A. I have not that with me. 

Q. Can you give any comparative figures for last year, or for any other 
year?—A. I had not got it here, but I could get it. We used to bring them over 
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from the United States in special trainloads, and it dwindled down to nothing. 
It is gradually on the up-grade now, but it is coming very slowly. 

Q. That is the period around 1911 you are referring to now?—A. 1911, 1912 
and 1913. 

Q. You say that the movement is satisfactory to your people?—A. Pardon 
me, you misunderstood me, the movement is not satisfactory to us. 

I would just like to touch for a moment on the organization that we have 
on the Continent. At our sub-headquarters in London, England, Mr. Charles 
DeMey, our Continental Superintendent, has charge of the organization, both 
in preferred and non-preferred Continental countries. Mr. DeMey has been 
in this work for a great many years. He has been with our Department since 
1912, I believe, and I think he is recognized and looked upon as being as familiar 
with colonization affairs on the Continent as any other man on the other side. 
We maintain offices of the Department of Colonization and Development of the 
Canadian Pacific in Rotterdam, Holland; Oslo, Norway; Gothenburg, Sweden; 
and in Copenhagen, Denmark. The Managers of each of these offices were 
born in the country in which they are now working, but they are all Canadian 
citizens. They have each had many years of experience in Canada, have 
become naturalized, and have gone back to the country of their origin as 
Managers of our offices. They know the conditions of the country in which 
they are working, and they also are intimately familiar with the conditions in 
Canada. They carry on such publicity as they are permitted to, under the 
laws of the country in which they are located, and do everything they possibly 
can, both themselves and their staff, to induce emigration to Canada. 

I touched briefly, yesterday, on our organization in the non-preferred 
countries. We have our Certificate Issuing officers at Antwerp, Prague, Buchar- 
est, Warsaw; and we are sending an assistant officer to Warsaw; and at Zagrab 
in Jugo-Slavia, and one at Riga. These men were also born in the countries in 
which they are now representing us. They have all had long residence in Canada, 
and they are all naturalized Canadians. They have intimate knowledge of the 
country in which they are working, and intimate knowledge of Canada. I think 
they have all Had actual farming experience in Canada, except one. The 
colonists, coming from the non-preferred countries, are presented to these 
officers. It is their duty to talk to them and to determine whether they will make 
proper colonists for Canada, and whether they are of the class they represent 
themselves to be. As far as our Department is concerned, the decision of the 
respective Certificate Issuing Officer is absolutely final, if he says, “No, I will 
not ‘approve that man,” that man is not brought out under our auspices. If 
he says he will approve him, then he is presented to the Canadian Government 
official for either approval or objection. 

Q. In the case of a resident of Canada, from one of these countries, who is 
desirous of bringing some friend of his, and who prepays the passage to the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, it is forwarded in the ordinary course, I presume, 
to your agent at Prague, or wherever you may have the agent; is that correct? 
—A. You are speaking of nominations? 

Q. Nominations, yes?—A. Nominations made by residents of Canada for 
men from Checko-Slovakia? 

Q. We will say that a man wants a woman, as is the case I have in mind? 
—A. A resident of Canada makes a nomination of a family from Cheko- 
Slovakia to come to Canada. 

Q. He buys the pre-paid tickets; what is the procedure then?—A. He, first 
of all, makes his nomination. That nomination, and the prepaid ticket, would 
be delivered to one of our steamship offices, at the time he purchased the ticket. 
The steamship office forwards the ticket to Prague, and forwards the nomination 
to our office in Montreal. Our Headquarters will then investigate the nomination, 
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and eventually either approve or refuse it. In the event of approval, it is sent 
by us to our officer in Prague, who informs the traffic official that there is an 
approved nomination for a certain individual. The procedure is then followed 
out, as I have described. 

Q. Does the Immigration Department figure in this matter at all?—A. After 
our Certificate Issuing Officer says, “Yes, I will pass them, ” They are presented 
to the Canadian Government Immigration Inspector, and he has the final say 
as to whether they shall go, or whether they shall be turned back. 

Q. Does he have a personal examination?—A. Does he meet the man 
personally? 

Q. Yes.—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. I have grave doubts about that—aA. I have not any doubt. 

Q. I will give you a case in point.—A. He does not meet him in Prague, he 
meets him before he gets on the boat. 

Q. This man was a stranger to me, but he is apparently all right. He had 
a couple of hundred acres, partially cleared, and was going well. He wanted 
a woman to come over to marry him, some gir] that he knew in his native 
country. He sent a pre-paid passage by the C.P.R. and the answer came back 
that in order to have that done it would be necessary for him to have a Federal 
member make an application to the Immigration Department?—A. That was 
not necessary, he could have made it himself. 

Q. What was the reason for doing that?—A. Because fiancees are not 
covered under the Railway’s Continental Agreement. She was not coming out 
as a domestic servant under our Continental agreement. 

Q. In other words, this woman would have been accepted as a domestic, but 
not as a wife, had that man nominated her as a domestic?—A. No, because if 
he had shown as a single man, and nominated this woman, the nomination 
would not have been approved. 

Q. I looked into this case myself, and the outcome was that there was so 
much delay with the Department, that in the meantime she had married some- 
body else. However, he nominated another one, and the Immigration Depart- 
ment forwarded that one a little quicker—A. I do not presume that I will be 
called upon again, and I would just like to say that during the time I have been 
before you I have made an earnest effort to give you an idea of the organization 
of the Department of Colonization and Development of the Canadian Pacific. 
It is quite natural for me to think and I do believe that we have the finest 
colonization organization that was ever gotten together. I do not think that 
in the history of the world there has been a colonization organization in existence 
equal to ours. I have given you an idea of what it is and I want to say 
earnestly that that organization is available to the Dominion of Canada for 
the carrying out of any practical colonization scheme, or plan, that this Com- 
mittee, or this Government may evolve. 

Hon. Mr. Epwarps: There are two pieces of information I would like to 
get from the Minister, or his Deputy. We all know that Father McDonell 
brought a number of settlers out here, and established them, and apparently 
earned his money in bringing them out. First of all, I would like to know how 
many settlers were brought out by Father McDonell and successfully settled 
here, and at what cost to the Government. Secondly, I would like to know the 
cost to the Government in repatriating French Canadians from the United 
States and bringing them back to Canada. 


Witness retired. 
The Committee adjourned. 
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House or Commons, 
Fray, March 30, 1928. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 
11 o’clock, a.m., the Chairman, Mr. W. F. Kay, presiding. 


The Committee proceeded with the consideration of the Immigration Act 
and Regulations, and the general subject of immigration. 


The CHARMAN: Gentlemen, we have with us to-day Dr. Black, who was 
summoned to appear as a witness to give evidence this morning. Before calling 
on Dr. Black I want to say that unless the Committee can gather a little more 
punctually, I will adjourn this Committee at 11.15 if a quorum is not present. 
It is now 11.25 and we have not got a quorum. It is not fair to the members 
who are here to expect them to sit around and wait for the others to come in, 
after this I will adjourn the Committee at 11.15 if we do not get a quorum. 


Wiuu1am J. Buack called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is your position with the Canadian National?—A. I am Director 
of Colonization, of Agriculture, and of Natural Resources. 

Q. Will you make a statement of your organization to the Committee? 
—A. I shall be glad to. The Department of Colonization of the Canadian 
National Railways was organized in the year 1923. It has associated with it 
a Department of Agriculture and also a Department of Natural Resources. 
The activities is to some extent occasionally interlock. I wish, first of all, to 
give you an outline of the principles of policy which were drawn up to guide 
the Department first in the development of its organization, and afterwards in 
its activities. These were drawn up at the beginning in the year 1923, and 
they have been followed as closely as possible since that time. 

1. To influence the immigration and satisfactory settlement in Canada of 
the largest possible number of people of productive capacity that the country 
can absorb and assimilate; 

2. To promote the land settlement of new Canadians under conditions that 
will ensure the maximum possibility of success in their farming operations, and 
enable them to enjoy such social and religious institutions as are necessary to 
individual happiness and contentment. 

3. To encourage improvement in agriculture so that more diversified 
methods may be used in farming, and that crop, live stock and dairy production 
may be increased in accordance with market demands and prospects. 

4. To assist by organized effort in the immigration of young people of 
desirable type and character, especially from Great Britain, and in their place- 
meut in respectable rural homes where they may become qualified to participate 
in constructive activities and acquire citizenship of distinct value to Canada. 

5. To aid in the development of new opportunities for service and to 
facilitate every effective means of selecting immigrants physically fit and anxious 
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6. To co-operate with the Federal and Provincial governments and business 
organizations throughout the Dominion in promoting all measures calculated to 
contribute toward an increase in immigration of adaptable people and in their 
settlement under the most favourable conditions possible. 

7. To contribute to the dissemination of information concerning the vast 
and extensive natural resources of the Dominion and the widespread opportuni- 
ties for industrial development, so that capital may be attracted from other 
countries and invested where enterprise will be legitimately rewarded. 


Following these principles as outlined, the following primary purposes were 
adopted for guidance in operating the Department. 

1. To hasten the occupation and cultivation of vacant lands adjacent to 
Canadian National Railway lines. 

2. To ensure that districts served by the Railway shall have advantage of 
the maximum number of new settlers arriving in Canada. 

3. To make certain that farmers adjacent to our lines shall have adequate 
labour to the end that their production shall be increased. 

In our organization there are three sections, the Canadian, United States, 
and Overseas, the headquarters being at Montreal. In Canada we have two 
divisions, Eastern and Western. 

The Eastern Division is administered from Montreal. In addition to the 
local office there, which co-operates with the Provincial Government organiza- 
tions of Ontario and Quebec, we have a sub-office at Moncton for the Maritime 
Provinces. 

Our chief office for the Western provinces is at Winnipeg, with sub-offices 
at Saskatoon and Edmonton. At Vancouver we have an office, in association 
with the Industrial Department which is devoted more largely to natural 
resources. We give very little attention to the placement of people in Vancouver, 
for reasons which I will indicate later. 

In the United States our organization is centred at St. Paul. It is not large 
as we only have a few on our staff. Over there our effort is necessarily a ques- 
tion of land selling. We are not duplicating anything that the Canadian Depart- 
ment of Immigration is doing. It is not a question of getting Americans to 
come to Canada to engage as farm workers because they are not available for 
that employment. We had an office at Boston, but it was closed a year or two 
ago because we were not able to do really effective work in that area. We also 
had an office at Seattle but it was closed, largely for the same reason. The 
American situation, in general, I shall deal with later. 

In Canada, we are working in the closest possible co-operation with the 
Federal Department of Immigration and Colonization. We aim to co-operate 
for the reason that we recognize it would be undesirable to have any duplication. 
They assist us occasionally, wherever it is convenient for them to do so. In 
a general way we harmonize our efforts with those of the Department in the 
placement of new settlers throughout the country. I do not wish to infer that 
we are loading, or attempting to load on the Federal Department of Immigration 
any responsibilities for the activities that are initiated by ourselves, or are 
entirely under our control. That is not the case. 

We also co-operate, as closely as possible, with the various provincial 
departments of immigration, where such exist. This applies to Ontario and to 
a considerable extent to Quebec. The Governments of the Maritime Provinces 
also co-operate with us and so do the Governments of the Western Provinces, 
in so far as they are taking an active and direct interest in this particular 
- question. 

In addition to these offices and the officers directly associated with them 
we have a number of field men who work for us when oceasion requires, but 
who are not regularly on our pay list. We have not followed the practice of 
organizing associations, or clubs, or boards at local points throughout the 
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country to any extent. We try to interest what would usually be the Chairman 
of such a local organization, or the Secretary, or the most active individual. 
With organizations of that class in rural districts, it usually devolves upon 
some one individual to do most of the work. That has always been my experi- 
ence, when living in the country, and I think that is the experience of most of 

ou. 
: Hon. Mr. Morurrweiu: You interest the President or Secretary of an 
already existing organization? 


Dr. Brack: Not necessarily the President of an existing organization. 
We select some individual in that community who is willing to assist us; who 
is thoroughly familiar with the conditions and the needs of that district, and 
who can spare sufficient time to look after our interests, when we have occasion 
to call upon him. 

That service is confined almost altogether to first determining the amount 
of help that will be required in a district adjacent to our railway line, and also 
to the development opportunities that there may be in that community for the 
settlement of families. When the workers arrive, these men meet the trains 
at Winnipeg, or at their own station, and received them and distribute them. 
They do the same thing with families. 

We have some 418 such men upon our staff who are giving us service and 
who are paid for the particular service which they perform, and for nothing more. 

Then we also have our regular station-agents. They are working in close 
association with us. There are 2,221 of these agents, and while all are not 
actively engaged, a large percentage of them are. They assist us, when required, 
by looking after people at any particular point. In the three prairie provinces, 
where the services of the station agents are of the most value, we have some 
seven hundred. 

Then we are working in association with several religious organizations. 
There is a certain work which we find church organizations can do, that probably 
cannot be done so well by any other kind of organization. Invariably the church 
organization takes a special interest in looking after the people when they 
arrive, and, if need be, in the case of a family, they take them into their own 
homes and look after them in that way. Not only that, but they see that they 
get settled in districts where they will be within reach of a church of their own 
faith, which is a very important matter with most of the new people coming to 
this country. We have been able to assist them considerably in facilitating their 
activities, and some of the very finest settlement work that is being done to-day 
in Canada is being done under these auspices. 

Passing to our overseas organization. Just on this point, I wish to point 
out that the most important question, with regard to the actual settlement of 
people in Canada, is right here in Canada and not overseas. Apart, possibly, 
from the difficulties that we encounter in interesting enough of the right kind 
of people in the British Isles to come to Canada the effort on the other side of 
the Atlantic is small in comparison with the effort that it is necessary to make 
in this country, in order to settle people into homes of their own, under the 
conditions that necessarily exist here at the present time. 

The headquarters of our organization covering the Continent and the 
British Isles is at London. At the same point we have a local office, and others 
at Liverpool, Glasgow and Belfast. For the Continent, we have a superintend- 
ent whose office is at London and who operates under the European Manager. 
There are district offices in Norway, at Oslo; in Sweden, at Gothenburg; in 
Denmark, at Copenhagen and also at Rotterdam in Holland. These are the 
only offices that the Colonization Department of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways have on the Continent of Europe. 

We have Certificate Issuing Officers, in connection with what is known as 
the Railways Agreement—which, I understand, has already been explained to 
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you, and with which you are already familiar. We have two such officers 
at Warsaw, one of whom spends part of his time in the Baltic States. 
Another is at Prague in Czecho-Slovakia, and a fourth at Zagreb in Jugo-Slavia. 
Then, we have three other officers on the Continent who give part of their time 
to this class of work; one at Paris, another at Antwerp, and a third at Rotterdam. 

On the Continent our regular offices act as information bureaus. We dis- 
tribute literature from these points, but, with the exception of Holland, there 
are no lectures being given. Holland has been less rigid, insofar as refusal to 
allow Canadian officers to conduct propaganda is concerned, than any other 
Continental preferred country. 

In the Scandinavian countries, until the last couple of years, it has been 
practically impossible to attempt any kind of propaganda. When we started in 
Denmark the Danish authorities made it very clear that they did not wish us 
to do any advertising, give lectures, or otherwise to attempt to induce the Danish 
people to go to Canada. They did, however, make it clear to us that they 
would be very glad for us to give information to all who were interested in 
Canada and who desired to come to this country. We started in there very 
quietly, and, I am glad to be able to say, we gained the confidence of the Danish 
people. We have followed the same course in Norway, and again in Sweden, 
with equally satisfactory results. 

Our offices were opend in Norway and in Denmark in 1924, and in Holland 
during the same year. Our office in Sweden two years later. 

Before referring further to the question of lectures, I wish to speak of a 
special branch of our service in Canada. I have said that the great problem is in 
looking after the people when they arrive in this country. We have organized, 
and have had in existence for two or three years, what is known as the Canadian 
National Land Settlement Association. I believe Mr. Macalister mentioned in 
his statement that we were associated with the Canadian Department of Immi- 
gration and the Canadian Pacific in the management of the Canada Colonization 
Association. 

About 1923, or 1924, it became apparent that most of the settlement work 
that the Canada Colonization Association was doing was the settlement of Men- 
nonite people. As we were not, at that time, engaged at all in the movement of 
Mennonite people, there was not a great deal to be gained by the Canadian 
National Railways continuing with the Canada Colonization Association, and 
so we struck out on a line of our own, and we organized and incorporated what 
is known as the Canadian National Land Settlement Association, to which I 
have referred. This Association is controlled entirely by the Canadian National 
Railways, as a division, or subsidiary, to the Department of Immigration and 
Colonization. 

The object of this Association is: 1, to increase settlement in Canadian 
National Railway territory; 2, to advise, assist and place new settlers to their 
own best advantage; 3, to supervise activities of new settlers in purchase of 
stock, equipment, etc., preparation of land, crops sown, and general work; 4, 
constant activity, finding, listing and handling desirable farms for newcomers. 
There is no commission whatever retained in connection with the activities of 
this organization. It exists for the purpose of fitting families on to farms 
under such conditions as farms may be obtained, and settlement thereon 
arranged. We have found that when a family, suitable for Canadian life, with 
farm experience, showing evidence of thrift, arrives in this country, that if they 
have a little money, the amount depending largely upon the country from which 
they come, there are available a great many farms where they can be started 
with little capital. We have located and established a great many families in 
this way. 

In 1927 the Canadian National Land Settlement Association placed 1,228 
families, either directly or indirectly upon the land. Of that number we placed 
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eight families in the Maritime Provinces; eleven in Quebec; ninety-five in 
Ontario; 106 in Manitoba; 427 in Saskatchewan and 581 in Alberta. You will 
probably be interested in the origin of these families. There were 306 families 
who were British or Americans; the majority being from the United States; 
187 were from Scandinavian countries; 303 were of the German race, or German 
nationality, and 372 were from Continental non-preferred countries. 

As a result of this activity, many abandoned or neglected farms have been 
successfully settled. However much we may desire to increase British settle- 
ment, we find that certain Continental people—as I think those of you who are 
actively engaged in that life in Western Canada know—make a success on farms 
which have been abandoned by others, or upon which others find difficulty in 
succeeding. We have formed some new-settlements, and some old ones have 
been rejuvenated. 

We know of 119,600 acres of new land that has been broken in Saskatchewan, 
adjacent to the Canadian National Railways line; and in Alberta 419,500, or a 
total of 530,100 acres in those two provinces. About fifty per cent of that area 
was scrub, or more or less treed. 


Mr. Cauan: Was that broken by new settlers? 


Dr. Buack: Not entirely by settlers who came out in 1927, but largely by 
settlers who have come to Canada within the last two or three years. Of course, 
the farmers who are already established there, in many instances, had a good 
deal of breaking done, but, to a large extent, this breaking was done by people 
who had come to Canada within the last two or three years. 

In connection with this settlement activity it may be of interest to you 
to know that we have an arrangement whereby when we locate a family in a 
non-preferred country, or even in the preferred countries on the Continent of 
Europe, whom we consider are suitable people and would make successful 
settlers in Canada, we induce them to buy a Canadian National Money Order 
for the minimum amount which will be necessary, in our opinion, for them to 
have in order to start farming. They buy that Money Order payable to us 
at Winnipeg, and we direct the expending of it in the interests of the settler. 
It may appeal to some of you as being a rather extraordinary way of handling 
business of this kind, but, under the Railways Agreement, we have no desire 
to be parties to the introduction to Canada, or to be responsible to the Immi- 
gration Department of Canada, for the bringing in of families that will not 
become settled on the land. Notwithstanding the assurance which they always 
give in Europe that they have absolutely no other intention than that of 
settling on the land in Canada when they get here they occasionally indicate 
a desire to enter the cities. We overcome that by insisting on this Money 
Order before they leave the district in which they live, and it has a very con- 
siderable influence in ensuring that the individuals do not change their minds 
when they reach this country. As far as I am aware, and I think I know the 
facts, we have not had a single complaint from any settler whose money we 
have handled, that we have been unfair, or have not treated him honestly. 


Mr. Torzxe: To what extent has that been carried on? 


Dr. Buack: It has been done in nearly all cases of families coming from 
non-preferred countries. As I said before, we handled 372 families from non- 
preferred countries. We have been endeavouring to do it in the other countries 
as well. We got it going a little over a year ago, and I think that we will 
have it working practically everywhere this year. In some preferred countries 
where there is competition in securing desirable families other organizations 
than ours may take them without a deposit and as we are anxious to hold 
our own business we might not always insist upon it there. However, in the 
non-preferred countries, we insist on the money being put up. 
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Mr. CampseLi: ‘Your real object is to know that you are going to sell 
them your own land? 


Dr. Buack: We have no land to sell these people, as a rule. We have 
not sold Canadian National Railways land to three per cent of these people. 


Mr. Campsetu: You have no interest whatever in land? 


Dr. Buack: Except the interest of a railway serving that particular land, 
and our desire to see that land producing in order that we may have traffic 
from it. That is the fundamental reason. It is of no advantatge whatever to 
the Canadian National Railways to settle any man adjacent to our line, unless 
he is settled under conditions which, in our opinion, give him a reasonable 
chance of succeeding. Otherwise he will be of no good to the railway what- 
ever, and he only encumbers the ground. In other words the settler’s own 
interest is identical with the railway’s in that respect. 


Mr. Gartanp (Bow River): How much do you ask the settler to put up? 


Dr. Buacx: That varies, to a certain extent, according to the country. 
Some of these people can settle with less than others. We have settled some 
Continental families with as low as $300. We like to get $500 but where we 
can get a farm with probably twenty or twenty-five acres under cultivation 
with a house that is habitable and we know that the individual can find 
employment in the neighbourhood, also if the settler has a family who can, 
to a large extent, take care of whatever farming operations there are, he can 
get through with $300. Almost invariably we find that they have far more 
than that, but we insist on that as a minimum. Most of them have twice 
as much as we ask for, but we are able to start some families with $300. We 
have a lot of German families that we have settled in that way and they are 
successful beyond a doubt. I can direct you to the settlement if you wish so 
that you can examine them at any time. I will name some of the settlements 
in a moment. 


Mr. Canaan: Before you are through will you tell the Committee what 
steps you take in the way of procuring actual settlement, as to where they 
settle, whether they have contracts for buying land, what arrangements are 
made that they may become permanently located in these places where you do 
locate them? 


Dr. Buacx: I will explain that now. One of the activities of our Land 
Settlement Association is in finding places, that is farms that are available on 
easy terms. There have been a great many available in the last six or seven 
years. We ascertain that the farm can be obtained without any cash pay- 
ment, and arrange that the individual may be given from twelve to fifteen 
years to pay for it. We satisfy ourselves as to the price, whether it is reason- 
able and fair. Indeed we do not allow a settler to go on a farm, under our 
auspices, unless we are sure it is a fair and reasonable price. 


Mr. Cawan: Are there a considerable number of such farms? 


Dr. Brack: There have been a great number, but they are becoming fewer. 
You have to have some kind of a house that is habitable. If it is in wooded 
country, the settler can very soon get protection for a cow and horse, and other 
shelter as necessary. Our whole effort in this connection, is to get the settler 
started with as little financial overhead as possible. Our experience has been 
that the less the settler hag hanging over his head from the start, the better it 
is for him. Theoretically, we can argue that if a man has a good farm, that is, 
a piece of land that is going to be productive, with a healthy family able and 
willing to work, he will succeed. You can figure that out on paper and show an 
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exceedingly fine return. But in actual practice, considering the human limita- 


tions, if we are going to succeed as a railway organization in an enterprise of 
this kind, we find we must aim to keep down the overhead to the minimum. 


An Hon. Memper: What is the average size of the farm? 


Dr. Buack: For those families who have limited means, they are usually 
160 acre farms. That does not mean that 160 acres could be broken, but with 
sufficient arable land to provide a living from the start. If they have reason- 
ably good luck, they may do better than that, as the family grows up. 


Mr. Lucas: What would be the average price per acre? 


Dr. Buack: I would like to give you that accurately. As a matter of fact, 
I did not think of bringing that before the Committee. 


Mr. CampBELL: It would not be more than $15 or $20 per acre? 


Dr.-Buack: Where the family has limited means, sometimes it is even lower 
than that. In most cases it would be below $12. Where they have more money 
than the minimum indicated they would be able, of course, to pay more. 


Mr. Lucas: How far would it be from the railroad? 


Dr. Buack: That varies. 

I will read you this list of settlers, giving a sample of the groups we have 
settled. There are, in Saskatchewan, Eston, Richlea and Eatonia districts. 
The settlers there are not the class of families about which I have been speaking. 
They are mostly Americans, and they have money. At St. Walburg, Sask., we 
have settled a number of families of the class of which I have been speaking. 
They are located some distance out from St. Walburg and generally in a direc- 
tion in which the railway is expected to go. Also, at Kuroki we have settled 
families, at Cold Lake and St. Paul in Alberta; at Pass Lake in Western Ontario, 
east of Port Arthur. The latter is a Danish settlement and the people there have 
gone on homesteads and are doing well. ‘Then, at New Denmark in New Bruns- 
wick, there is a prosperous new settlement, also of Danes. At Ochre River and at 
Minitonas we have placed some families of the kind I have described. These 
have been placed on farms which had formerly been abandoned, and the settlers 
are doing well. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. They are mostly Germans?-—A. Yes. 
Q. Who abandoned the farms?—A. Very largely Canadians. 


By Mr. Campbell: 


Q. But were they not abandoned in a very bad period—-during 1921 and 
1922?—A. There is something in that. 

Q. The same people might do better now?—A. Yes, they might come back 
and succeed. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


Q. Would you mind telling the Committee what arrangements you make 
to secure payments upon this land? Do you act as the intermediary’?—A. No, 
we do not. 2 

Q. As soon as you have found the settler, you turn him over to the owner and 
let him make what contract he can?—-A. No, we never leave him. We walk 
by his side until the transaction is settled to our satisfaction—always. Not 
only that, but we provide some supervision in regard to his farming activities 
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for a year or two until we are sure he is getting along well. We make it very 
clear to him that at any time he may have any difficulties in the matter of pay- 
ments or anything of that kind, we are prepared to act as his intercessor, 
because, we do not wish him to be disturbed if he is progressing at all. 

Q. What is the nature of that supervision?—A. Our men call from time 
to time, depending upon the evidence of necessity for calling upon them. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Do you sell mostly by crop payments or cash payments?—A. We our- 
selves do not actually sell. We act as the intermediary. The system of pay- 
ment depends upon the conditions. Let me here emphasize that our function 
is to negotiate as between the owner and the settler in order that the latter 
may secure the best conditions of payment possible. We have such a vast 
country and such a variety of conditions that what we can do successfully in 
one district may not be best for another district at all, and so the nature of the 
activities of any Canadian-wide organization must vary in different districts to 
a very large extent. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Just a question in regard to these American families who had money, 
which you said you brought in. Are you settling them on vacant land or 
abandoned land?—A. No. There is a case—and I am sorry I did not think 
of it when the other question was mentioned—where we have sold some Canadian 
National Railways land. I think practically all of the land that the Canadian 
National has had a monetary interest in selling in 1927 was sold to Americans, 
and those of you who are familiar with the American settler coming into Canada 
know very well that he always has his eyes open and can usually take care of 
himself. It is not a common thing for any American settler to pay more for the 
land than is being paid in the district for similar land. 

Q. Are the majority of them settled on improved farms?—A. No, mostly 
vacant land. To a large extent these settlers are men who have been renters 
in the United States. Some of them had small farms and have sons who are 
requiring land. They sell out over there and are able for what they get, say 
in Minnesota or Iowa, for the land which they owned, to buy four times as great 
an area in Western Canada, and have their sons settle adjacent to them. That 
has been happening for many years, and is still happening to some extent. 

Q. In regard to these families that you bring out from Europe under your 
supervision: can you tell the Committee the average cost to you of bringing 
these families out, settling them and supervising them for a year?—A. I cannot 
give you that, because we have never actually estimated that. It would be 
rather a difficult thing to do. It is not unduly great, however, for this reason: 
on the Continent of Europe there is not very much difficulty in getting a large 
number of people to come to Canada. 


By Mr. Campbell: 


Q. They do not generally have much money?—A. They do not generally 
have much money, but still we are getting more and more people with a fair 
amount. We had one group of 193 families last year come to us, not all from 
the same territory, but under the same auspices, who landed in Winnipeg with 
an average of $745 per family. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Were they Britishers?—A. No, not one of them. Quite a large percent- 
age of them were Germans. 
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By Mr. Campbell: 


Q. You get a good many Germans from these Slovakian districts, for in- 
stance, East Galicia, and so forth?—A. What has happened in this connection 
is this: there are many German families, or families of German race, who for- 
merly lived under the fiag of Germany or the flag of Hungary, but who now find 
themselves under the flag of Roumania or under the flag of Poland, and as they 
feel they are being oppressed politically and otherwise, and seeing no hope for the 
future, they desire to migrate. Their families in some cases experienced oppres- 
sion generations ago and they fear a repetition of what has happened. They 
endeavor therefore to sell out, and they do sell out when they can get a reason- 
able price for their lands, and locate in another country. One of the chief 
difficulties they encounter in getting away is securing a reasonable price for their 
property. We are consequently getting many families that are exceedingly fine 
settlers. We have settled some in Western Canada which had as high as $20,000. 
We handled $230,000 last year in the way I have described; that is, $230,000 
were laid down on our counter in Canadian National money orders, and these 
settlers brought to us a capital altogether of over $1,000,000 of which we know. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 

Q. I was very much interested in your description of the types you bring 
out. You mentioned, with some approval, the thrifty family. Would it be 
fair to say that your description of a thrifty family from Europe would be one 
who was willing to accept a lower standard of living than the average Western 
Canadian farmer?—A. When you are dealing with the standard of living you are 
dealing with a matter that is comparative. I am only expressing an opinion, 
although I realize that I am under oath. What you call a standard of living in 
this country would, I fancy, have been considered extreme extravagance by our 
grandfathers. I am not suggesting for a moment that the farmers of Canada to- 
day have a standard of living that is too high. I am not sure at all that they 
have. There are some who have, undoubtedly. 

Q. But the thrifty farmer of which you spoke is of the type which is willing 
to accept a lower standard of living than the average Western Canadian farmer? 
—A. I am not quite sure what you mean by “a lower standard of living.” 

Q. I mean the average which the Western Canadian farmer possesses any- 
where?—A. I am not sure whether I know that. 

Q. You know the Western Canadian standard of living at the present time? 
You know the state in which the average Canadian farmer lives in Saskatchewan 
and Alberta? Knowing that, surely you can compare it with the standard of the 
immigrants?—A. It is a very comparative matter. If you mean that a man is 
going— 

Q. To own an automobile?—A. I think it is all right for a man to have a 
motor car on the farm. In fact, I do not know of any class of men who has a 
better right to a motor car than a farmer, because he is living out from the centre 
of population, but I do not think that very many of the farmers who to-day have 
motor cars throughout the country—and as I say have a right to them—would 
have started the first year with a motor car. If they had, they would not be 
on their farms to-day. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. In other words, their standards have risen with their ability to pay?—A. 
I consider the standard of living of the people we bring out is just as high as was 
that of the homesteader of twenty years ago in Western Canada. In addition, 
we must not forget this, that the individual from the Continent to-day—the 
heads of the families and the members of the families—are just as ready to work 
as our fathers and grandfathers were, when they came to this country and settled, 
and after all that is one of the main reasons why they are so successful, just as 
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our forefathers were so successful under the same conditions. The trouble is 
that too many people come here and expect to start in where the others have left 
off and make a success, and no man with a little capital, or with borrowed 
capital, or with money handed to him will succeed if he is not willing to work. 


By Mr. Coote: 

Q. Does the Canadian National Railways expect the farmers to put up with 
the standard of living from the Canadian National point of view? I think that 
would be very interesting—A. I am sure they would. I want to say in answer 
to that question that we are not expecting any new settler who is settling under 
our auspices to live and work under any condition different from that under which 
I myself lived and worked as boy. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. Did not the Canadian National Railways have its shack days too?— 
A, 1 unink 330: 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Are they willing to work under this policy of thrift? That is, do you 
expect them to settle and put up with whatever they can find in the way of 
housing, or equipment, or do they think they should have all the latest equip- 
ment to work with, or are they willing to go on and not assume a large over- 
head?—A. You are getting outside of colonization and are asking a question 
which should be answered by our president, and not by me. I am not speaking 
for the whole railway, but only for my Department. 


By Mr Howe 

Q. Is it not a fact that the standard of living of a settler is on a basis 
that absolutely discourages farm settlers from the British Isles?—A. No. 

Q. Is it not a fact that about 10 per cent of those taking up land settlement 
schemes in Canada are Britishers?—A. I will come to that a little later on. 
There are a good many British being settled on their own account, but a 
deterring factor in preventing the British coming here to settle is the fact not 
so much that there may be a difference in the standard of living in Canada as 
the attitude of these people generally. No one regrets this more than I do, 
but the reason why the Continental European going on the land is easier to 
settle than my own flesh and blood coming to this country is because the 
Continental is a little more ready to work. Of course, there are exceptions to 
that. There are British people coming to this country who are as fine as any 
who ever came, but the rank and file are not as ready to work and put their 
backs inte the kind of work in which pioneers have to engage, as are the people 
from the Continent. There is a decided difference there. There is no question 
about it. 

Q. Is it not a matter of selection? The earlier pioneers, of which we 
were speaking a few moments ago, were principally British, and no _ class 
worked any harder than the British pioneer. Is it not merely a matter of 
selection? Do you mean to say that the British type is not as ready to work, 
if you find the right working class among them, as any other class?—A. I am 
sorry that my notes, which contain something of interest on this question, have 
been carried from the desk in mistake. I shall deal with that later. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 4 

Q. Do you think it is true that the average English tenant farmer, apart 
altogether from the actual land owner, the average English agricultural 
labourer with his minimum hours law and reasonable social standard, is dis- 
inclined to undertake the hardships of pioneering in Western Canada as we 
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know them?—A. The questioner has asked me whether it is a fact that the 
English tenant farmer, for example, is not, as I understand it, so favourably 
situated that he is not particularly interested in coming to Canada. That is 
largely true—very largely true. I wish to say at this point that the question 
of getting Britishers is not an easy one at all.’ Less than 5 per cent of the 
population of the British Isles to-day are engaged in agriculture, and Great 
Britain requires these people to remain there. There is no question about 
that. Although Great Britain is politically willing to let us take them if we 
can get them, the farmers’ organizations over there are not, especially when it 
comes to endeavouring to induce their farm labourers to come out. They are 
opposed to their farm labour being canvassed. Then, again, there is going on 
in the British Isles a movement which is going on in every other country which 
is a joint agricultural and industrial country, and that is a movement from 
the country to the city. I lived in England for the calendar year 1924 and 
was in close contact with what was happening. I found that in the year 
previous—1923-——the Ministry of Agriculture report showed that 60,000 people 
left the farms of England, Ireland, and Scotland, and went into the towns 
and villages. Now, we have that comparatively small population of farmers 
to draw from, and the wages are very nearly as.good on an average as they 
are in Canada. They are paying as high as 32s. a week for experienced workers 
in such counties as Norfolk; they have their eight hour day and they have a 
half day on Saturday. Not only that, but they have ahead of them their old 
age pensions, which we have not got here. One of the questions which we are 
asked when we are endeavouring to get these people to come out is, “What 
can you assure us for the future?” Then, in addition to that there is a certain 
atmosphere since the war. Some day it is the dole—more properly called 
unemployment insurance—which leads people to think that it does not make 
much difference whether they work or not, as they will be looked after anyway, 
and there is not the same sense of pride in being independent that there was 
in the older days. In other words, it is a fact that the British race in the 
British Isles does not display the same genius for pioneering that they did in 
the days of old. 

Q. Then the Committee may take it that your opinion is that if there is to 
be any rap:d settlement in Western Canada, the bulk of it will have to come 
from other countries than England or the British Isles?—A. That is tying me 
down definitely to a direct assertion on an important question. I appreciate— 

Q. It follows on your own statement.—A. If there is to be rapid settlement 
of Western Canada, a large percentage of it—I do not know just what the per- 
centage would be, but it would be considerable—must come from the continent 
of Europe. I myself would like to see 75 per cent of it come from the British 
Isles, but if there is to be a rapid settlement of Western Canada, that is im- 
possible. I am sorry to say that that is true, but it is. We must face the facts. 


By Mr. Campbell: 


Q. Is it possible to have a rapid settlement of Western Canada?—A. It is 
hard to say what you mean by so-called “rapid settlement.” That is a com- 
parative matter as well. We had 159,000 people come into Canada last year, 
and most of them were supposed to go on to farms. If we were getting 400,000 
or more, as we were in 1911 and 1912, that would afford an answer to your 
question as to rapid settlement. 

Q. My point there is this: In those days we were opening up the country; 
we had good homesteads available close to the railways; there were jobs on the 
railways and work in all the little towns. That gave us a power to absorb 
immigrants which we have not got to-day at all—A. You are quite right, and 
before I have finished I hope to have the opportunity of giving you the benefit 
of my observations as to some things in general which might be done. 
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By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 

Q. You said if rapid settlement were to take place you would require to 
get your settlers from various sources. What do you call “rapid”? In the last 
ten years the wheat production has doubled from 200,000,000 to over 400,000,000. 
Is that “rapid” ?—A. I should say so, but that does not necessarily mean rapid 
settlement. That is due to a large extent to the farmers increasing quite con- 
siderably the cultivation of the land under their control, and to the use of 
machinery as well. 


By Mr. Coote: 

Q. On that point I think you perhaps will have an idea. Do you think 
it wise to double our wheat production in the next ten years?—A. Well, of 
course, do you not think you are getting as good a price now as you did before 
it was doubled? 

Q. I am asking for information, and I think the Committee have the right 
to expect that you would have an opinion, as you are engaged in the work in 
the west.—A. Some of the scientific people are greatly concerned with the fear 
that in the next hundred years the population of the world will be so great that 
we will not be able to raise food to feed them. Personally, I do not think there 
is any danger of that. 


By Mr. Campbell: 


Q. Is there not a danger from over-production?—A. I think we ought to be 
more concerned with what will happen in Russia. 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. would it not be wiser to increase our consumption rather than our 
production? 


By Mr. Coote: 

Q. Just a question arising out of your answer to Mr. Garland’s question 
about the difficulty in getting people from the British Isles. Would you say that 
if our desire is to secure a very rapid settlement of the vacant land in Canada, 
we could secure it much easier if we devoted the energy we are now putting 
into Great Britain to Continental Europe?—A. An answer to that calls for 
some explanation. If we wish to take people from the Continent.in larger 
numbers that we are taking them now, we do not need to put forth any special 
effort to do it. It 1s a question more of letting down the bars than of making 
a special effort. 

Mr. Eaan: You have your railway agreements now, and— 


The Wirness: I said “letting down the bars.” Perhaps that calls for 
some explanation as well. We have the railway agreement and we are able to 
bring forward all the families we can be sure we can handle properly at the 
present time, but I believe if it were not for the fact that we have a restricted 
area over there, or at least that there are certain countries which we class “non- 
preferred countries’”-—we would be getting people from them much faster than 
we are at the present time. That is what I had reference to. 


By Mr. Coote: 

Q. Would the National Railways like to have that done?—-S. The National 
Railways is a British institution. 

Q. I think it is a Canadian institution, if I may differ with you. I am 
asking for information, and I hope you will be good enough to answer my ques- 
tion. Would you prefer that we allow them to bring these immigrants from 
non-preferred countries as freely as from Great Britain? 
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Mr. Cauan: I object to that question. I think it is an unfair question, 
and to persist in that will provoke a very unpleasant discussion. 


The Witness: I should like to answer that question. I should like to say 
that as far as the regulations laid down by the Department of Immigration are 
concerned, the Canadian National Railways is able to bring all of the people 
from these non-preferred countries that we want to bring at the present time. 
We are able to work within the regulations laid down and we are not bringing 
a single person from continental countries unless we are perfectly sure he can be 
placed on arrival. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. You are not asking that the bars be let down?—A. No, I do not wish 
to leave that impression at all. We are perfectly satisfied with the present 
arrangement in that regard. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Do you find that the average person coming from the cities and towns 
in England, not of the agricultural type, makes a good farm labourer when he 
comes to this country?—A. I will answer your question in a moment, in con- 
nection with our activities in the British Isles. In our organization overseas, 
the Canadian National Railways has a Canadian organization. The men on 
the other side who are running our affairs are Canadians. Two or three of them 
were born on the other side, but they spent most of their lifetime here. Our 
present Manager at London, Mr. Johnston, was at Winnipeg many years. I 
believe that most of you know him. He was born at Headingly, Manitoba. 
He had six or seven years’ education in the Old Country, has been in Canada 
ever since, and identified with agriculture. He is a graduate of an agriculture 
college. The members of our staff are nearly all of that type. They are all 
Canadians, excepting a few of the clerical staff, which must necessarily be 
employed in England. Not only that, but our men are kept closely in touch 
with conditions in Canada. When a man has been over there for a length of 
time, there is a change made in the organization so that he can come back here, 
and some man from here takes his place. Our men on the other side are all 
thoroughly conversant with the actual conditions that exist in this country. 

I have found this, as a result of experience many years ago in Western 
Canada that when the average Britisher comes to Canada he will have difficulties 
in fitting himself into conditions here during the first two or three months. 
Usually when he gets through the first two or three months he is able to manage 
very well after that. It is the first period that is the trying time. I came to 
the conclusion some time ago that if the attitude of the men, and the slant he 
takes towards his new life, and new job, could be changed to some extent, it would 
be a good thing. We devised a correspondence course in agriculture for pro- 
spective British immigrants. That may appeal to practical farmers present 
as being a ridiculous idea and I claim to be a farmer as practical as anyone else. 
We decided that by putting on a course of ten lectures dealing with an important 
subject of this kind and placing it in the hands of the individuals coming to this 
country it would get him thinking about the business of farming which they 
would need to understand and that in consequence his attitude towards his job 
would be different when he arrived here. We decided that we would charge ten 


_ shillings for the course so that there would be some value put on it, and when the 


lectures arrived they would not be thrown in the grate. We further decided that 
when the individual bought a ticket for Canada, we would apply the ten shillings 
on his ticket. 
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Here is a sample of the bound volume of the 10 lectures. We had to bind 
these in one volume for distribution in Canada, owing to the insistence of 
requests for them. This is regularly sold at $1, but if there are any members of 
this House who would desire a copy, I shall be very glad to forward one to 
them, in order that they may see just what it contains. We do that for educa- 
tional purposes only. The subjects are quite practical] in character. The first 
is: Selecting a Farm and Erecting Farm Buildings; the next, Care of Live stock; 
Handling Farm Machinery; Dairyi ing; Poultry; Grain Growing and Soil Man- 
agement; Forage Crops; Fruit Growi ing in Canada; Home and Farm Manage- 
ment. 

These lectures were written by an immigrant who was brought up on a 
farm in Ireland. He came to this country some years ago and worked on a 
farm in Manitoba in the summer time, and taught school in the winter. He 
went through Manitoba Agricultural College and was a Gold Medalist of that 
institution. The lectures were prepared from the standpoint of the beginner, 
because this man knew how the immigrant thinks, and he also knew the real 
problems facing a man when he arrives in this country. 

That course has been running now for about four years. During last year, 
or from August Ist, 1926, to July 31st, 1927, we had 1,521 enrolled as students 
in the British Isles. There,were also a few on the Continent, who could read 
English. We have had over 4,000 students study the lectures in the last four 
years, 

By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Do you not have schools in the Old Country where you teach these 
students, as well as correspondence courses?—A. There are schools, but they 
are not ours; they are under the supervision of the British authorities. We have 
been providing this correspondence course and many who took it have come to 
Canada. I cannot give you the exact figures, but a great many of them have 
come to engage in farming and we had no trouble with them. Not that they 
know perhaps any better how to harness a horse or milk a cow but they have 
become mentally related to their new job, so that he is not hard for the farmer 
to train. We have had many farmers who have employed these men tell us 
that they would rather have a man who had never worked on a farm, a reason- 
ably good type of fellow, who had taken this course, than one who had worked 
on a'farm and had not taken it. We find it very effective, and it does not cost 
a great deal. 

The courses that are being given, under the auspices of the Ministry of 
Labour and the Ministry of Agriculture, on the other side, are very practical. 
They have taken advantage of the Canadian views, and have Canadian and 
Australian machinery. They are sending men out to Australia as well as to 
Canada. In some instances, they have lectures delivered by Canadians. Mem- 
bers of our own staff, who are agricultural graduates, have given occasional 
lectures at these institutions. How ever, the difficulty is that you soon run up 
a heavy expense there. They are shortening their courses now and making 
them largely preparatory, simply long enough to determine whether a man 
is going to like farming, and long enough for the organization to find out whether 
he is going to be fitted for farm life. 

Q. You were going to answer the question asked by Mr. Donnelly?—A. I 
meant to answer that in what I have just said, that it depends on the attitude 
of the man. Of course, if any kind of training has been given to the individual, 
before coming here, on an av erage the man who has worked on a farm ought 
to be more useful than the man who has come from the town or city. We must 
bear this in mind that in the British Isles there are a lot of people in the towns 
and villages who are only one or two generations removed from the farm. A 
lot of them are closely in touch with what is going on on farms over there. 
They know the life a farmer has to live. 
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I have samples of some of the literature that we use on the other side. 
Any advertising matter that we have not got, we have cabled for, and I hope it 
will be before you before these sessions are over. We have absolutely nothing 
to withhold from the Committee in regard to our activities. We have some 
samples here, and they could be spread around, so that if there are any ques- 
tions to be asked at the next meeting, I shall be glad to attempt to answer them. 
We have a booklet here that is used in the British Isles entitled “Helping Settlers 
to Start in Canada.” If the picture is too rosy of farm life, if there is any 
misrepresentation in it, or if any of the members of this Committee consider 
that it is unfair to the settler, I shall be pleased to hear from them at the next 
sitting. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. Has not the tendency been to make the picture too rosy? I know how 
it was when I came out to Canada?—A. If it was extremely rosy in your 
case perhaps it was justified. I, perhaps, should speak for our own organiza- 
tion only. I can say that we are not engaged in painting any rosy picture for 
very good business reasons. Every time you paint a picture too rosy there is 
a reaction, and it comes back on you and you have to pay the piper. Insofar 
as painting the picture too rosy is concerned my observation has been that 
while it has undoubtedly been done, and may even occasionally be done yet, it 
is not being done by the Canadian Department of Immigration, or by the 
Canadian National Railways. I think I can be generous and say that I do not 
think it is being done by our competitor either. Most of the difficulties that 
we have encountered in Canada, in one form or another, in connection with 
immigration due to misrepresentations were traceable to steamship agents 
overseas. You may have a steamship agent out in a little village, somewhere 
in the British Isles, who has no interest in Canada at all. He is representing a 
steamship company and his only interest in Canada is to sell a ticket to Tom 
Jones to get on the boat. He may see that he has to say a little more that 
is favourable about the country, whether it is true or not, in order to make a 
sale, and a great deal of misrepresentation has taken place in days gone by 
at the instance of certain steamship agents. It is very hard to control that. 
We have discussed this question many times in London, as to what might 
be done. We have conferred with the British authorities on the question, 
because they could not be controlled by Canadian interests, being citizens 
of England, Ireland and Scotland. If the immigrant would always go to a 
recognized Canadian Immigration or Colonization institution, there would be 
no room for complaint. It may have been true in the old days, but it is not 
happening in our case, for the very good reason that we could not afford to 
let it happen. 


By Mr. Spotton: 


Q. That would only cover a limited number. The most of the immigrants 
come in touch with some of your officials, or those of the Canadian Pacific, 
or Immigration Department; these are only isolated cases, I presume? The 
other day I met a man who was having his hotel bill paid by a minister. This 
fellow said that the High Commissioner of Canada in London told him that 
if he came out here he could get a school to teach immediately. That may 
be correct, or may not be correct, but it is one case that will have to be 
examined.—A. I have had occasion, both when I was in the Department of 
Immigration and Colonization, as Deputy Minister, but more particularly 
since that time, in my present capacity, to investigate and have investigated, 
many cases of that kind. I never have a case reported to me in which it 1s 
alleged that any agent of the Canadian National Railways has misrepresented 
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facts to an individual, but it is immediately investigated. We will not keep 
any man in our employ who does that kind of thing. I have never yet found 
one of these cases to be true. 

Q. How do these steamship agents operate?—A. They are men whose 
business it is to sell steamship tickets, and they usually represent all the steam- 
ship lines. They are professional steamship agents, and every man who comes 
to this country from the British Isles has to go to them to buy his ticket. 
They are trying to sell tickets all the time, and the steamship lines cannot 
always control them. If they censure a man for doing that kind of thing, he 
might discontinue selling tickets for that particular line, and sell them for 
another instead. There is no system for controlling them. 

Q. The steamship lines are responsible for the actions of any person, or 
individual, that does business for them; they cannot escape that responsibility? 
—A. That is quite true. Following up what I said a moment ago, I have 
never found one of these cases yet that was true. 

Q. Then it does not exist?—A. It does not exist, insofar as the responsible 
officials of Canadian institutions are concerned. But here is a peculiar thing 
about this that I should like to mention while we are on this point. It is 
the extraordinary tendency of the public mind to believe the story of the 
individual when there is a big corporation, or a government institution involved, 
we are always wrong, and the individual is always right. 

Q. You are just speaking for the corporation, you are not speaking for 
the government; you are speaking for the Canadian National colonization. 
scheme?—A. It is a matter of concern to all these institutions. Do you want 
me to confine myself to my own experience while with the Railway only or 
give you what I know of the subject. 

Q. The Canadian National Railway, not the Government?—A. Of course, 
my experience is not confined to the Canadian National Railways. 


Hon. Mr. Stewart: I think we may just as well understand now that Dr. 
Black was formerly the Deputy Minister of Immigration, and I think he is quite 
competent to give us his experience. 


The Witness: I do not need to speak on behalf of the Department of Immi- 
gration at all, because the officers of it are quite capable of speaking on their own 
behalf, there is no doubt about that. I have every confidence in their being able 
to do that. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 

Q. I only had reference to that period when you were Deputy Minister, and 
your experience on that occasion—A. I was speaking of this literature. We have 
samples here of the literature from the Scandinavian countries. I shall be glad 
to let anyone, who ean read either Danish, Swedish, or Norwegian, see them, in 
order that you may know the care that we exercise in regard to our literature. 
Before the manuscript of each of these booklets was printed, it was submitted to 
the Government of the respective countries. This literature here, for Denmark, 
was submitted to the Department of Social Affairs of the Danish Government, 
and they went over it. I might say that the Government of all these countries 
are very jealous that there shall be no misrepresentation of the conditions in 
this country, that will cause any imposition to be suffered by their people who 
came here. Asa result of this, we have been permitted to circulate this literature 
quite freely, in these countries, and it has had an exceedingly fine effect. We 
have been able to do some advertising but practically no lecturing is permitted 
in the Scandinavian countries. Sometimes there are lectures describing Canada, 
but not for the special purpose of trying to induce people to come to this 
Dominion. Most of the European countries, as J have said, are very careful in 
that regard. 
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In the non-preferred countries, we do no propaganda work at all, and we 
would not be permitted to do so. Someone asked the question a while ago, but 
I do not know whether the answer was clearly understood or not, as to the cost 
of our effort to get immigrants from these countries. 


On the Continent, in the non-preferred countries, very little effort is 
required. The steamship lines with which we are associated, have applications 
from, or are able to locate far more people than we can take. Our Certificate 
Issuing Officers, whom I described to you a moment ago, examine these in- 
dividuals to determine whether they are suitable for settlement in this country. 
We have very little expense, only that of maintaining these Certificate Issuing 
Officers, and we only have four who give all their time to the non-preferred 
countries. We have been able to get all the people from the non-preferred 
countries that we can handle. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. Do you use the same literature in all countries?—A. It is practically the 
same, but, of course, we use different languages. We also have pamphlets pre- 
pared, describing different districts. If anyone would care to see these, I will 
leave them here. These are used in our offices in the Scandinavian countries, 
and in Germany, not only by ourselves, but by the steamship lines. Here is 
one, for instance, ‘“ Opportunities for Settlement of Scandinavians in Central 
British Columbia.”’ There are photographs here of different points in the district, 
the homes, and a description of the farms. Here is another one, ‘‘ Opportunities 
for Scandinavian Settlers along the Lines of the Canadian National Railways in 
Northern and Central Saskatchewan.” Then we have one covering the German 
families in the St. Walburg district. ‘ Opportunities for Swedish Settlers in 
the Maidstone District.” 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. Apparently we are spending a very great sum of money, through the 
Government and the railway and the different organizations, in order to induce 
settlers to come to Canada. In your opinion, would we get as good results if 
some of the money were expended in improving the condition of the farmer when 
he arrives here?—A. We will come to that later. I have a statement which 
will probably take half an hour to give, and I presume that there will not be 
time to deal with it to-day. I shall be glad to present it at the next meeting, 
if you desire it. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. Do you give any assistance to industrial workers?—A. The Canadian 
National Railway are not giving any encouragement at all to any except agri- 
cultural workers. We are not making any effort, or spending a single dollar 
to induce any class of individual to come to Canada, except the agricultural 
and domestic classes. Notwithstanding the best effort, and the most careful 
selection that can be made, and the most complete assurance one can get that 
they will engage in farming, there is still a high percentage of these people who 
drift over into other occupations to about take care of the demand therein. 
The question is often asked why arrangements are not made to bring people of 
other classes from the non-preferred countries. I do not think that we need to 
do that at the present time. Of course, anyone may come from the British 
Isles who pays his fare, there is no difficulty about that, providing he is 
physically and mentally fit. Anyone may come from the Scandinavian countries, 
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and engage in mining, or anything else, if he is physically and mentally fit. 
The same applies to Germany, France, Belgium and Switzerland. 


Q. But they get no assistance?—A. There is no assistance given by any 
institution that I know of. 


Q. Or supervision?—A. Or supervision, for any occupation other than 
agriculture. 


Witness retired. 


The Committee adjourned until Thursday, April 12th, at 11.00 a.m. 
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House or Commons, 
Fripay, April 13, 1928. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 11 
o’clock a.m., the Chairman, Mr. W. F. Kay, presiding. 


The CHairMAN: Gentlemen, we have Dr. Black again this morning. 
WU BraAek recalled: 


The Witness: Gentlemen, at the meeting on the last day it was intimated 
to me that I would be expected to present to you my views as to what might be 
done toward solving the great problem of colonization. I have prepared and 
have here a brief cutline which I should like to read to you if possible without 
interruption, and aiterwards we might go over it clause by clause, if you wish. 
The reason I suggest this is that no doubt at the beginning some questions would 
be asked, which might not be raised if it were known that statements appearing 
later in the outline provided an answer. 

I wish to say, too, that in presenting this outline I am doing so for the 
purpose of contributing, if possible, to a constructive consideration of the subject. 
I am not here to criticize anyone or any institution, because I do not feel like 
doing so. 

I am familiar, to a certain extent, with the activities of the Canadian 
Department of Immigration but 1 do not know what the immediate plans of the 
Department are. I have no doubt that plans for improvement of conditions are 
under consideration and if there are features which are not to-day what this 
Committee might feel are just as they ought to be, I have no doubt but the 
Department is endeavouring to improve them. 

Moreover, I am not going to present this outline to you with any pretense 
that it is entirely original. While the Department is no doubt dealing with this 
question in a manner which they have not communicated to me—and I have no 
right to expect that they would—much that I am about to present has been dis- 
cussed more or less in other places heretofore. 

My first statement is in relation to the present opinion of British people 
generally, in the British Isles, regarding what they consider Canada’s attitude 
toward British immigration. There is public sentiment over there at the present 
time which has to be dealt with, and when we are discussing this clause later I 
shall explain more fully what I mean. The statement is as follows:—. 


1. That since the public of Great Britain appear to be of opinion that 
Canada is not anxious to encourage Britishers to come to this country, a special 
effort be made to convince them to the contrary. In this connection it is recom- 
mended : — 


(a) That the medical and civil inspection be made as easily obtainable and 
as simple as possible, consistent with reasonable protection to Canada’s 
interests. 

(6) That the reduced passage rates be continued for the movement of 
juveniles and families migrating to engage in farming, but that for 
single men arrangements be made for a flat rate of £10 or £12, and 
that to this class there be no occupational test. This will enable 
single men to move freely, the only restriction being the medical and 
general examination. The same rate should apply to transportation 
in the reunion of families where the father or head of the family is 


established in Canada. 
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2. In order that opportunities for engaging successfully in farming may be 
increased and the lack of housing accommodation for such families in rural 
districts may be partially met, it is proposed that the Federal government of 
Canada establish a fund of $4,500,000 to be made available $1,500,000 per 
year for each of the next three years to provide for loans for the erection of 
workers’ cottages on the farms of those who will apply for such loans and who 
may be considered elegible for such consideration. 


Under this scheme farmers desiring British farm help would make appli- 
cation for loans for the erection of cottages. An agreement between the farmer 
-and the Federal Immigration Department would be necessary and would 
include the setting aside of one acre of land for the purpose, the erection of a 
family cottage and a small shed providing accommodation for one cow, a few 
poultry, and two or more pigs; no loan to exceed a maximum of $1,500 and to be 
repayable in equal annual instalments over a period of from 5 to 10 years with- 
out interest if paid when due; otherwise interest to be payable at the usual 
rates. . 


These cottages would provide homes for families while gaining Canadian 
experience who would later take land on their own account, and this they 
would be expected to do within a period of two years in order that the cottages 
might become available for other immigrants. 


3. For the purpose of greatly increasing the number of families becoming 
settled on new lands it is recommended that so long as the public lands of the 
prairie provinces are under the control of the Federal government, they be 
placed under the administration of the Department of Immigration and Coloni- 
zation instead of the Department cf the Interior as at present. Public lands 
form one of the main attractions for prospective land settlers and obviously 
should be administered by the Department primarily interested in immigration 
and land settlement. While undeveloped they constitute a dead asset; if made 
to produce they become of great value to the state and its institutions. 


With the public Jands under the control of the Department of Immigration 
I would recommend :— 


(a) That the present homestead regulations be cancelled and that all 
public lands close enough to a railway now existing or projected to 
justify their use for farming be examined and a physical description 
made available; only those lands on which a settler can be expected 
to succeed to be offered for settlement. 


(b) That there be reserved seventy-five per cent of the lands for Canadians 
and immigrants from the British Isles. 

(c) That lands be available to those only who are shown by examination 
to be physically and financially qualified to make progress in farming, 
preference being given to married men with families able to help. 

(d) That negotiations be undertaken with the Overseas Settlement Com- 
mittee of Great Britain for loans for qualified immigrants from the 
British Isles to be settled on the public lands, loans amounting to a 
maximum of £250 to be desirable. 


4. As affecting lands privately owned, whose owners desire assistance to 
find settlers therefor, and within reasonable distance of railways either built 
or projected it is recommended as follows:— 


(a) That they be listed and settled as and when owners agree to dispose 
of them at prices considered reasonable by the Department of Immi- 
gration and when this Department has suitable settlers who desire 
them, the terms of sale to be on a suitable standard contract; no cash 
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payment; taxes only for the first two years, and the purchase prices 
under amortized payments at six per cent interest covering 15 or 20 
years. 

(b) That the Overseas Settlement Committee be approached with a pro- 
posal to assist in settling British families on such lands by providing 
loans amounting to £300 in each case, the loans, expenditures and super- 
eae to be provided and dealt with as in the case of the 3,000 families 
scheme. 


5. As affecting continental immigration of single men from non-preferred 
countries and in order to avoid congestion and consequent unemployment in 
Canada, it is recommended :— 


(a) That the nomination system be confined to the following degrees: 
Father or mother, husband or wife, son or daughter, brother or sister, 
uncle or aunt, of persons now engaged in farming in Canada. 

(b) That all steamship agents or persons engaged in soliciting signatures 
to applications for admission of immigrants from non-preferred coun- 
tries be iicensed, and that a proper penalty be applied in case of 
misrepresentation. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 
Q. You said you were going over that outline paragraph by paragraph ?— 
A. Yes. No. 1 again:— 
“That since the public of Great Britain appear to be of opinion that 


Canada is not anxious to encourage Britishers to come to this country a 
special effort should be made to convince them to the contrary.” 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 

Q. How do you account for them having obtained that impression when 
we are giving them more assistance than we have ever done before?—A. I will 
explain that, and I am conscious that I am only giving my views, as well 
as being under. oath. A good deal of the feeling which has grown up in the 
British Isles—— 


By Mr. Young (Saskatoon): 

Q. Before you start on that: there is an assumption there that that is 
true. Will you give us, first, why you make that assumption? What evidence 
have you that that is a fact?—-A. Yes, that is a fact, and I consider that a very 
proper question. Anyone who has been reading the British papers in the last 
three months has no doubt whatever of that. I do not know whether we have 
them here or not, but we can produce a great many clippings from leading 
papers of the British Isles showing that that is true. It is clearly being indi- 
cated and is a source of disturbance to all of us who are engaged in this work. 


By Hon. Mr. Forke: 
Q. By private letters?—A. No, in the press. I am not referring to private 
letters. It is appearing in statements of incidents occurring which the press 
consider indicate this situation. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 
_ Q. Do you think it is systematic propaganda from any source to try to stop 
immigration?—A. There always is apparent from time to time evidences of 


propaganda, more or less organized. 
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Mr. Ecan: May I ask a question, although not a member of parliament, 
but having been a witness? 


The CHARMAN: What is the wish of the committee? 
Several Mrempers: Carried. 
The CuamrMan: You may ask the question, Mr. Egan. 


By Mr. Egan: 

Q. Is it not a fact, Mr. Black, that that which has been in evidence in 
the old country press in the last two months is more or less of a, repetition of a 
certain letter originally appearing in the Times of London? I do not know 
whether your reading has put you in a position to answer that—A. I think 
there is something in that, too. I do not think, however, it is due mainly to 
that. I will give you my view as to why I think public opinion is as it is. 
: believe conditions arising from the reduced passage rate are largely responsible 
Or wu 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. And the regulations connected with it?—A. Yes. Now, no country 
should be expected to subsidize the entry of people within its borders as we do 
in this case, without being expected to examine these people carefully. I think 
that is generally conceded. I believe it is generally conceded also by the people 
in the British Isles who really think about this matter and are devoid of 
prejudice. The best possible effort must be made to ensure that the individual 
is of a type who can succeed in farming when he comes here, and that, generally, 
he is physically and mentally fit—I do not mean by that that a man must not 
be mentally weak, but rather that his mental attitude is right. I spoke of that 
the last day. It is also necessary to make reasonably sure that the individual 
will engage in farming when he gets here. I do not recall whether it has come 
before you yet or not in this committee, but it is a fact that a good many of 
those single men who were assisted last year, notwithstanding careful selection, 


refused to go on the farms when they arrived. My own Department had that - 


exper-ence, I am sorry to say, notwithstanding our best efforts made to avoid 
it. A certain percentage will not go on farms when they arrive notwithstanding 
their promise to du so. This feature has to be considered, and there has to be 
a careful examination in any case. I am not making this statement in defence 
of the examination which the Canadian Department of Immigration is conduct- 
ing over there. I am not here to defend at all. That is not my business. In 
fact, I am not quite sure but I might change it in some respects. I have not 
made up my mind just at the moment to tell you wherein I would do so, but 
the fact is that the examination has to be of a character such as indicated and 
enough applicants have been turned back to leave the impression that Canada 
does not want these people. After living over there for a year and being 
in close contact with the situation all the time, for the last five years, that is 
my conclusion as to the chief reason why residents of the British Isles believe 
Canada does not want them. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. Do you think that entry examination, which we all admit is necessary, 
more than offsets the advantage we get by reason of the assisted passage which 
necessitates the examination?—A. I think perhaps it does. I have already 
mentioned to you the reduced passage rates, but I want to say, first of all, 
this: that since the people of Canada are interested in getting as many British 
people to settle here as possible, for reasons which I need not discuss, I think 
we ought to consider going the limit’ toward endeavouring to overcome the 
particular sentiment to which I refer. We should not only go our limit in that 
regard, but do everything also within reason to make it perfectly clear that 
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we do want the British people to come to this country, people who can be settled 
into our lives and activities under existing conditions. 

I think everything possible should be done, and that is why I have suggested 
—as you will find in another clause—that there should be a flat rate for trans- 
portation of single men as it is there that most of the trouble lies. Most of the 
families who are passed to come here go on the land. A family can not run away, 
as a single man can, so there is not much difficulty in regulating the movements 
and effecting the proper placement of families from the British Isles subsidized 
to come here. The system of juvenile immigration also which has been built 
up is, I consider, pretty generally satisfactory. 

I know that the Department has plans—I do not recall whether they have 
been placed before you yet or not, but I know they are public—for the purpose 
of encouraging young men, who come to Canada to work, to eventually settle 
on farms of their own. All that is constructive and to the good. The family, 
scheme also is commendable as far as it goes, but when it comes to single men 
the situation is different. We will have to have, in my judgment, a flat ocean 
rate that will justify eliminating the occupational examination and enable a 
greater number to come forward. 

I wish to say to you that there has not been a time either in winter or sum- 
mer in nearly five years, since the Canadian National Railways established its 
colonization department, when we have been able to fill the demand for British 
farm help. 


By Hon. Mr. Forke: 

Q. I had a question asked me in the House of Commons about eight men 
who were sent to Kingston for farm work, and not one of them went. That is 
the trouble-—A. That occurs notwithstanding the best efforts of those engaged 
in this business. It is bound to occur. It is a very disappointing feature of our 
activities—but it occurs. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 

Q. Mr. Black, do you think that the best investment the government can 
make is to be able to assure the farmer of British farm help, and do you think 
that such rigid examination would be needed inasmuch as we are making this 
investment ’?’—A. I do. 

Q. Do vou think that, it should be less rigid?—A. I want to make my self 
clear, Mr. Stewart, in answering your question, in which the phrase ‘ ‘rigid 
examination” is used. I think that we must be careful to see that we do not 
encourage people to come here who are physically unfit to engage in farming. 
There must be a sufficient medical examination to see to that, and we must. 
make reasonably sure that they are mentally sound. I have said, in my notes 
here, that I think the examination should be made as simple as possible. By 

sempre ” I do not necessarily mean that the medical examination should be less 
carefu 

Q. Are you of the opinion that that reduction in passage rates, a portion 
of which the Government must pay, should be extended to all classes of unmar- 
ried men coming to Canada?—A. I am not in favour of that reduction being 
extended to all-comers, because I think that Canada’s contribution per indi- 
vidual is too great to be applied to all and sundry. 

Q. If it is to be applied simply to farm help, wherein is the advantage of 
the examination, having in mind the large number that you admit, and every- 
body else admits, do not go into farm employ ment, but simply take advantage 
of the low rate to get to Canada?—A. Well, there are many to-day who object 
to the examination. 
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By Hon. My. Forte: 


Q. Why do they object?—A. There are various reasons at the present time, 
Mr. Forke. Two references are required, and I find that, in my experience, to 
be a serious restricting factor. For instance, a man may be working on a farm, 
and he has to get two references. He probably has worked on this farm ever 
since he started to work, and there may be very few persons to whom he can go 
for a reference. Obviously, he should go to his employer for it, but he does not 
wish his employer to know that he would like to migrate to Canada. He does 
not know whether he might not be turned down later on, and, in that case, his 
boss would probably have found somebody else to take his job. 

Q. It is not a medical examination?—A. I am not speaking afone of the 
medical examination. If you wish me to speak of that, J will do sce. 


By Mr. McMillan: 
Q. Just follow up that line—A. He hesitates about putting in an applica- 


tion at all, for that reason. He feels that he may get into trouble, if he does, 
and finds himself out of a job. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. Is that simply a reference as to character alone?—A. Yes, it is mainly 
a reference as to character, but it calls for nee names of previous employers. I 
am sorry I have not a copy here. 


Mr. Ecan: There are only two references asked for, and he may never men- 
tion his employer. 


The Witness: We find that that is one of the chief restricting factors. 


By Mr. Glen: 

Q. How do you get over the fact that the reference must be given by the 
applicant, and then the agent makes inquiries to find out if the applicant is all 
right?—-A. My own opinion is that one reference is Just as good as two. If one 
is bad, two will be bad, or just about as likely to be. 

Q. Would you make the agent responsible for finding out if the party is 
all right?—A. It would be a good thing if he could do that in all cases, but where 
you are handling a big movement it is difficult to have enough agents to go 
around and look after all cases. The application is made, and then the indi- 
vidual is told about the medical examination and where he can see the agent of 
the Department. After the examination is complete, each case has to be dealt 
with from London. When the examiner is through with a case he cannot tell 
the individual whether he will be able to come to Canada. Although he has 
passed him, the references still have to be considered at London, and a delay 
occurs there. The delay is not always entirely due to the Department, although 
it may be criticized for it, but is often due to individuals themselves. These 
individuals are apt to be slow in the handling of their correspondence, and there 
is a good deal of delay that the Department is not responsible for. It would be 
a good thing if the whole thing could be simplified, so that Canada’s interests 
could be adequately protected. This might be arranged by giving the agent of 
the Department, in the field, authority so that when he completes his examina- 
tion he would be in position to tell the individual that he could come to Canada. 
That is done by Australia. 

Q. Just what would you suggest in the way of simplifying that, so that 
when a man makes his application he would be assured, within a week or ten 


him that in a weeks or ten days his application ereaile be through, because, under 
the system of medical inspection, he probably would have to wait until the 
medical examiner would appear in his nearest district. 
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By Mr. Donnelly: 


@. Could you tell us how our system differs from that of Australia and New 
Zealand, so that we can understand why there is a feeling that we do not want 
them in Canada, and yet they want them in Australia and New Zealand?—A. 
The chief difference between Australia and Canada, as I see it, is just along the 
line I am speaking of. The Australian system appears to be more simple. They 
only ask for one reference, and there is only one examination for applicants 
going to Australia. Their medical examination takes place at the same time as 
the examination to determine whether an applicant is qualified with regard to 
occupation. The whole thing is co-ordinated. 


Hon. Mr. Forkn: I have the returns from the civil examinations, and the 
medical examinations, and perhaps seventy-five per cent of all examinations 
take place at the same time. 


The Witness: I knew that you would be coming to that, and that is why I 
made the reference, at the beginning of this statement, that the Department was 
working toward improvement of these things. A good deal of the difficulty that 
has occurred in the past has been due to lack of co-ordination. I am not sure 
that it would be possible to have one hundred per cent co-ordination, but your 
Department has undoubtedly made improvement in the last few weeks, there is 
no doubt about that. But I do think that, on the same day that the agent of 
the Department of Immigration and Colonization makes his examination, it 
should be possible for the District Agent to say whether an applicant is to be 
permitted to come to Canada, instead of referring it to London. 

Mr. Eaan: Have the Australians district agents? 


The Wirness: They have agents that examine in the districts but not resi- 
dent agents. They go out into the districts, but they are not resident, as our’s 
are, but the effect is the same in that regard. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. With a man going to Australia, when the medical examination is com- 
pleted, the examination by the agent of the Australian Government takes place 
at the same time, and the agent of the Australian Government can tell the appli- 
cant, at that moment, whether or not they are going to accept him?—A. Yes, 
he has the authority to say to him right there, before he leaves the office, whether 
or not he will be admitted to Australia. That system has been, to a large extent, 


responsible for the popularity of the Australian method of handling this busi- 
ness in the Old Country. 


By Mr. Young (Saskatoon): 


Q. Have you any criticism to offer with regard to the medical examina- 
tion that is made of British immigrants, and if so, what is it?—A. The medical 
examination of British immigrants has not been going on very long. As far as 
answering the question as to whether it may be too rigid, or not rigid enough, I 
have no criticism to offer regarding that; I do not know whether it is or not. 


By Mr. Spotton: 

Q. The public opinion, as it exists in Great Britain, was created by the 
regulations as they were, not as they have been in the last few weeks?—A. 
Are you asking me that question? 

Q. The public opinion in Great Britain, which we all know is more 
favourable to Australia and New Zealand than to Canada, was created through 
the past regulations, which apparently were more rigid and more personal? 
Visits had to be made by the applicants to doctors, and so on, but things have 
been improved within the last few weeks. I just want to mention that it is 
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the old regulations that have created this public opinion. While I am on this 
subject, I might say that the Salvation Army, which knows as much about 
immigration as the Parliament of Canada, or any other institution, have stated 
that if it was left to them they could get 100,000 immigrants. I think Commis- 
sioner Lamb made that statement. Perhaps the Minister would consider getting 
in touch with Commissioner Lamb, and getting some suggestion from him. When 
you were going along and stating what the public opinion is in Great Britain, 
the Minister was very careful to check you up. During the last few weeks there 
have been changes made. I was on the train the other day with a young man 
from Wales, who was coming up to a farmer in my riding. He and his chum 
simply walked off the boat at one of the Canadian ports, and they were not 
examined, but he was examined twice in the Old Country. I understand you 


to say that Australia only examines them once, and only asks for one reference . 


from the employer, not two. In the Old Country, people work 30, 40, or 50 
years for the one man; they are very conservative. Australia only asks for 
one reference, and you say that we ask for two; is it from two employers that 
you ask references?—A. Not necessarily two employers. 

Q. One employer, but two references?—A. Two references, but not 
necessarily employers. It has been suggested that someone get in touch with 
Commissioner Lamb. I might say that I am in touch with him at the present 
time, in fact, very much so, in regard to the very matter to which reference 
has been made. Commissioner Lamb took exception tothe statement which 
I made before this Committee the last day, that the British race was not show- 
ing quite the same genius for pioneering that they had showed in the last 
generation. This statement was transmitted by Reuters to the Old Country, 
and it was transmitted correctly, because I had it checked. I have been 
endeavouring to get Commissioner Lamb’s statement as to the number of 
settlers that he can supply, are qualified to settle on the land in Canada, under 
existing conditions. That was the problem I was dealing with when I made 
that statement. I am not aware that Commissioner Lamb has had any experi- 
ence in putting people on the land in Canada, or in settling people under 
pioneering conditions; I have never heard of it. The Salvation Army, in my 
judgment, has done very excellent work, and I have no criticism to make of 
that at all. However, when we enter this particular field, I want this matter 
kept straight, and I want it understood. If Commissioner Lamb has any 
number of families that can be settled, under conditions as they exist at the 
present time, the Canadian National Railway will be delighted to lend itself 
to assisting them in getting settled, insofar as reasonable assistance is con- 
cerned. I do not mean that they would be supplied with money; I mean assist- 
ing the people who can settle under pioneering conditions? Pioneering condi- 
tions are not conditions where the individual is supplied with a certain amount 
of money, provided with a house and equipment, and all that kind of thing; 
that is not pioneering at all. Anyone can settle under those conditions, but 
where they have to go out and settle themselves after they get here, after 
receiving reasonable direction. That is another matter. 

Q. You hav notified Commissioner Lamb?—A. I have been trying for a 
week, to get him to cable an answer to my question. 


By Mr. Glen: 


Q. Do the Australians employ more agents in the Old Country than the 
Canadian Government?—A. Australia has a different system altogether. You 
can hardly say that they have agents, in the same sense that Canada has. 
The Canadian system of having district agents is, in my judgment, superior to 
that of Australia. Canada’s effort to actually get close to the people in the 
Old Country, and to be near them so that they the people, can come to them at 
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any time to get information is, in my judgment, a better system than that of 
Australia. Australia has one central institution in London, and they send 
field men out all over the British Isles, but they are not stationed at particular 
places outside London. 


By Hon. Mr. Forke: 

Q. Your last statement, in connection with examinations, was a little mis- 
leading, though I do not think it was intentional. There is a difference between 
a centralized system in London and one where the agents are always situated 
in the one district, where they are in closer touch with the people?—A. The 
Australian system, as far as examinations are concerned, is not inconsistent at 
all with our Canadian system and organization. 


By Mr. Young (Saskatoon): 

Q. What is the comparison between the number going to Australia from 
Great Britain, and the number coming to Canada?—A. I do not believe I could 
give you that correctly. 

Q, Approximately—A. I have not the figures. JI believe that Australia 
has gained on Canada in the last year or so. 

Mr. Ecan: It is in one of the reports. 

The Wirness: My impression has been that Australia has been very much 
behind Canada, but it is also my impression that Australia has been gaining 
on us. 

Mr. Ecan: There was one three-month period in the last four years. 

The Wirness: We must bear in mind that Canada is much closer to the 


satel Isles. We have a very decided advantage; there is no question about 
that. 


By Mr. Glen: 

Q. You are satisfied that the procedure now adopted by the Canadian .Gov- 
ernment is more satisfactory than that adopted by the Australians, but you 
wish that to be simplified in some degree, so that the applicant can come before 
the agent and be assured in a very short time that he can get passage to Can- 
ada?—A. You have not got what I intended to say. I said that the Canadian 
system and organization, in so far as district offices are concerned, is superior 
to that of Australia, hut I prefer the Australian system of examination to the 
Canadian system. 

Q. You think that there can be a further simplification?—A. Yes. ‘The 
examination has to be made, in order to be sure that those who are coming to 
this country, under the reduced passage rates, are going to engage in agriculture. 
I believe that this has been more responsible for the present feeling than any- 
thing else. Then there is the question of rates, and I make this recommenda- 
tion:— 

“That the reduced passage rates be continued for the movement of 
juveniles and families migrating to engage in farming, but that for single 
men arrangements be made for a flat rate of £10 or £12, and that to this 
class there be no occupational tests.” 


By Mr. Spotton: 
Q. What is the present rate?—A. The present rate is $82.50. 


By Mr. Vallance: 
Q. What is that in pounds sterling?—A. I have not the figures in English 
currency; it is $82.50. 


Mr. Guen: It would be £16 something. 
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By Mr. Lucas: 


Q. Do you know what the rate to Australia is?—A. I have not that here. 
Australia has been subsidizing the movement more heavily than Canada, and 
has been spending more money to try to get people. It want to make myself 
clear when I say that I do not believe that Canada should spend any more 
money than she is spending at the present time. JI am not in favour of the 
expenditure of large sums of money for purposes of this sort. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. Does it not work out that the more we subsidize the less we get?—A. 
That is what I would get away from. My own judgment is that Canada has 
gone as far as she ought to go in the way of subsidizing people to come here. I 
am connected with a railway in the settlement business, and we have a side line 
in the traffic department, but we are not concerned with the money to be made 
out of hauling immigrants from the seaboard to their destination. However, 
when there is any of that business to be done we intend to have our share of it, 
but it is not the policy of the Canadian National Railways to make money out 
of hauling immigrants inland. One of our difficulties, and one that has a great 
bearing upon British immigration, is the cost of getting to Canada. I am not 
here to criticize the rates, nor to deal with the question of whether they are too 
high. I have no opinion to express on that, but the fact is that the rates are 
about three times as high as they were in the days before the war. The people 
overseas who ought to come to Canada have not got any more money than they 
had in those days, if they have as much. Every dollar that they spend to get 
here, over what they spent in days gone by, means that they have just that 
much less when they arrive here to get settled. My own opinion is that our 
steamship lines have gone a little tco far in their race to provide fine accommo- 
dation. The third-class accommodation that is supphed to-day to the new- 
comers to this country is very much superior to what anybody, of any class, 
looked for a generation or two back. In other words, our immigrants coming 
here would be better off if they had accommodation that did not cost so much, 
or that did not cost the steamship companies so much to supply. I do not know 
whether the steamship companies can give lower rates or not, but I would lke 
to see an average rate of from £10 to £12 for people coming from the British 
Isles. In this connection, I should say that only about one-third of the people 
brought to Canada from Great Britain by the Canadian National Railways in 
1927 received the reduced passage rate. In other words, two-thirds of them 
came here and paid the regular fare because they were not eligible under the 
reduced passage fare. A good many of these people were coming to friends, and 
settled with friends. Just while IJ am on that pomt, I want to make an observa- 
tion which I did not make last day, and which I think has a direct relationship 
to this whole matter. A large percentage of the best people who come to this 
country, from either the British Isles or anywhere else, come to it through the 
influence of friends or relatives who are already here. They are the easiest 
people to settle, and we never have much trouble with them. They do not 
usually become public charges. Sometimes the question is raised as to why the 
British people are so anxious to get into the United States. I was not able to 
answer that question to my own satisfaction until I lived over there. There 
are at least four times as many people born in the British Isles now resident in 
the United States, as are resident in Canada. In other words, there are about 
four times as many families in the United States to-day who have relatives in 
the British Isles, and who are ready to interest them in the opportunities for 
better living in the United States, than there are in Canada. 
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Hon. Mr. Forks: I do not wish to put you off there, but I would like to 
remark right here that the immigrants from Great Britain to the United States 
this year are well within the quota. 

Mr. Eean: It has been less than half for the last two months. 


Hon. Mr. Forxe: There have not been as many going to the United States 
as could get in under the quota. 

The Witness: I am very glad to hear that. Of course, one reason for that is 
the lack of opportunity in the United States in the last few months, as far as 
work is concerned. Nevertheless, that feature must be considered. We have 
had comparatively few people come to Canada from Ireland in the last twenty- 
five years, particularly from the south of Ireland. When you look for the 
reason why they are not coming now you will find that the reason is lack of 
close family relationship between Canada and Ireland. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. Does the Australian government subsidize immigrants from the United 
Kingdom who go to Australia? Do they give them cheap passage rates?— 
A. They give them cheap passage rates. 

Q. For the single individual?—A. For the single individual. 

Q. For farm labourers or otherwise?—A. Farm labourers. 

Q. Just farm labourers? 

Mr. Eean: All immigrants. 


The Wirness: Mr. Egan says “all immigrants”. I was not aware of 


that. However, he knows that better than I do. I was not quite sure on that. 


point. 

As an example of the competition in that regard, New Zealand, for instance, 
has been giving free passage to domestics. Any young woman who will enlist 
for domestic work in New Zealand and who is physically and medically fit, 
gets free passage to that country. They have been spending a good deal of 
money over there for that class of business. 

If there are no further questions on this clause, I will go on. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. In regard to the two-thirds who come “ off their own bat” from the 
British Isles: is there any complaint about their examination?—A. I have 
nothing specific to give you on that voint. 

Q. It is less strict?—A. It has been. 

Q. There has been no particular complaint about that?—A. No. 


By Mr. Bancrott: 


Q. The medical examination would not be less strict?—A. No. No matter 
what their occupation is, if they are paying the full passage they are entitled 
to come. 

Now, I come to the ciause referring to housing. This matter was brought 
before you a few days ago by Mr. Macalister. This is the only proposal 
I have to make for providing a fund from the treasury of Canada. I do not 
care very much about doing that, as I have already indicated to you, because 
I am not in favour of spending large sums of public money for purposes of 
this kind. This is not, however, a case of spending money; it is a case of 
providing a loan, and I have no doubt that the Overseas Settlement Committee 
would be quite prepared to assist Canada in so far as a scheme of this kind 
for the settlement of British people is concerned. The amount I have suggested 
is not large and would not take care of probably more than one thousand 
families a year. If we could assure the farmers of this country who wish to 


employ British help that they would get it, many would build houses themselves. 
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We have been working on this particular problem for a couple of years 
to see if we could not find a solution of it without spending money, and we 
now know that if we could assure farmers that they would get British families 
for employment from year to year, they would erect houses themselves. There 
are a great many cases of that kind. 

My suggestion under the proposed scheme is that the cottages be erected 
under the control of the farmer; that is, that farmers themselves should have an 
interest in them, because if you do not do that they will not be protected when 
they are vacant and will become more or less destroyed. 


By Hon. Mr, Motherwell: 

Q. And the only man to do that is the owner of the property?—A. Yes, the 
owner of the property. Of course there will arise a difficulty occasionally 
wherein the farmer will not find the worker congenial and wil! not care for 
him, or the worker will not care for the farmer. In these cases it will be the 
business of the representative of the Department of Immigration—perhaps the 
Land Settlement field men—to adjust the difficulties and move men to places 
where they may get on better. All these things have to be done, but it is 
quite practicable to do it. ; 

I come now to the question regarding the transfer of public lands— 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. Where would you build these houses? Would you build them all over 
the country, in every province, or have the farmer borrow the money, or what? 
—A. They would have to be built in any province of Canada where a farmer 
made application, and where it would appear to be desirable that such a scheme 
should be encouraged. 

Q. Would you take a mortgage for that loan?—A. From the farmer? 

Q. Yes—A. There would have to be a mortgage. The lending party 
would have to be secured, of course—. 


By Mr. Egan: 

Q. On two or three acres of ground?—A. I do not think it should be a 
large amount of land, but the security would have to be on the land and on the 
buildings. I am not suggesting that the security would be of the very best, 
but you would be encouraging a scheme for the settlement of British people, pro- 
viding a base where they could settle and afterward go on the land of their owr. 

Our great difficulty at the present time is te find houses wherein to house 
British families. It is the “piece de resistance” of our whole effort to find 
houses in which to place people who can be obtained, and who have not money 
or capital enough to settle on their own account. There are very few obtain- 
able in the British Isles who have. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. Mr. Black, I have not got it quite clear in my own mind what you 
propose. Is it this? That the farmer make application, if he is desirous of 
having a cottage on his farm, and then the Government would undertake to 
pa a nS money which he would employ for the erection of that cottage?— 

: ebathisat: 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. Mr. Black, would you state that he must place a British immigrant 
in that cottage? The condition in western Canada at the present time is that 
many of use are not able to take on married men. What would we do with 
a man who would avail himself of a job, we will say, with me, but who is not 
British, if I have not the accommodation for him?—A. You mean not British? 
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Q. Good Canadians?—A. I think this scheme would have to be made 
elasiie in that respect. I think if they were Canadian citizens and you were 
employing them to work on your farm, this system would have to apply to 
- them as well. 

Q. That is the big difficulty to-day. Pick up some of the western papers, 
the Grain Growers’ Guide or The Northwest Farmer, and you will see many 
instances of married men applying for jobs, where separate cottages are pro- 
vided, and they cannot get them.—A. It is a question, when you come to deal 
with the Canadian citizens, whether the provincial governments’ responsibility 
does not arise in so far as the loan to the farmers is concerned. That is a 
question, however, which I am not prepared to discuss just at the moment, but 
these cottages should be built for a specific purpose, that is, for the settlement 
of British settlers. I think the plan should be limited to that class. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. Have you any more details of this scheme?—A. I have a memorandum 
which elaborates it a little, but I had not intended reading it. However, I will 
if you wish. 


By Mr. Glen: 

Q. What actually happens in the West is this: supposing a farmer wishes 
to build one of these cottages, and he has a mortagage on his farm. How do 
you propose to give title to the Board and get that land away from the mortage? 
Then, if you get to that point where a farmer can give title to the Board, and 
the cottage is erected and later on it is found unnecessary for the farmer to 
continue using it because he has sons coming up, what will you do with the 
cottage? Will it be taken off that land and put somewhere else?—A. There 
will be occasional cases of that kind arise. 

Q. No “occasional”, no. That will invariably happen all through the 
entire West.—A. That the farmer’s son would take charge of the place and not 
require help? 

Q. A farmer has his own farm and has ifs sons coming up, and the cottage 
becomes useless so far as that farm is concerned. It would then become useless 
as far as the Board is concerned?—A. I do not think these cottages would be 
so large that they could not be moved without difficulty if desired. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 
Q. Does your note deal with the principle at all?—A. It deals with the 
details. I will read it if you wish. 
Q. That perhaps is a matter which will cause more discussion than any- 
thing else—the question of housing assistance. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 

Q. Mr. Black; I take it that your idea is that the farmers would repay 
these loans and then own the property——A. Yes. 

Q. The details for protecting these loans, and so forth, you are not familiar 
with?—A. I had not intended going into those details at the present time. 

Q. You made the suggestion here of the action you would have to take in 
regard to British families coming to this country during the period when the 
loan was still on the property.—A. Yes, to give the British family a home. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. Do your details meet the suggestion that the Canadian farm workers 
should be entitled to the same privileges?—A. I do not recall that. I will read 
these details if you wish. 


Mr. Donne tty: Yes, let us have them. 
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The Witness (Reading): “It is an axiom of colonization work that the 
successful placement of one family is of greater value than the placement of a 
great many single men. The single man is footloose, comes often as an experi- 
ment, is easily tempted to move on, and can in no case be counted as a perman- 
ent settler until he takes up land. Even then he cannot be regarded as definitely 
settled on the land until he is married; bachelor farmers seldom succeed. The 
essence of real colonization is the establishment of homes, and homes require 
families. True, single farm labourers do in many instances eventually establish 
homes on the land, but the wastage into the cities and into industrial occupa- 
tions is enormous. Schemes entailing assistance, financial or otherwise, should 
therefore be mainly directed to the recruitment and placement of families. 
Employment is required for at least a year in the case of families with little 
experience or capital, and even families with some experience and capital will 
have a better chance of eventual success if found farm employment during their 
first year in Canada. 

Considering first British families it may be taken for granted that under 
present conditions only those with fairly extensive experience and at least one 
thousand dollars available capital have a reasonable chance of success on land 
of their own. Such families are few and far between. I doubt in fact if more 
than three hundred per year can be recruited in Great Britain by all agencies 
working there, but if complete arrangements for reception and placement can 
be made we could expect at least ten times as many inexperienced or partly 
experienced families with little or no capital. It is for the accommodation of 
this class we must provide if we intend to increase our permanent British farm 
ae Their requirements are: 1. Farm employment; 2. Housing accom- 
modation. 


In surveying the farm employment field it has been found that every year 
there is a large demand for British farm help from almost every province in 
Canada. In some cases inexperienced men are required and in most cases such 
men will be accepted if experienced help is not available, and a large propor- 
tion of these applications cannot be filled as the supply of British farm labour- 
ers is always less than the demand. Those farmers who are not successful in 
obtaining British workers are forced to accept help of some other nationality 
or in the alternative curtail their seasons’ operations, and get along with tem- 
porary help in the rush seasons. An increase in the movement of British single 
men would to a large extent meet this situation from the employers’ viewpoint, 
but it would not result in any proportionate increase in permanent land settle- 
ment and in any case the supply of single men ready and willing to come appears 
to be limited. Even the low rates granted during the last two years have not 
had the desired effect. On the other hand quite large numbers of married 
couples and families, large or small, experienced and inexperienced present 
themselves to various offices in Great Britain for employment in Canada. As 
matters now stand very few of these can be accepted although there is undoubt- 
edly employment on our farms for thousands. And the only important reason 
for refusing these desirable settlers, or rather for refusing to accept the responsi- 
bility for their placement, is lack of housing accommodation. 


The average farmer has only one set of buildings and realizes the incon- 
venience of keeping a strange family in his own home, even if it be large enough; 
consequently he asks for a single man although if accommodation could be 
provided he would prefer the married man as being less likely to leave him 
without good cause, and more interested in making progress towards eventual 
independence. Any proposal to provide or assist in providing separate housing 
accommodation in rural districts for working families is therefore worthy of 
serious consideration. A solution of this difficulty will surely be an important 
step in the direction of increasing British settlement. Officers of mv Depart- 
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ment have been aware of this situation for some time, and about a year ago 
did outline to an organization specially interested in British immigration a 
scheme to provide such housing. At that time quite a large number of 
responsible farmers expressed their willingness to erect separate buildings if it 
could be done cheaply, the cost spread over a few years, and some assurance 
given that they would get a suitable family. Some financing is required, how- 
ever, which has not vet been arranged and as a fairly large investment will 
be needed it is hardly likely that private interests could handle it on a big scale. 
The main provisions of the scheme as we have recently revised it are: 1. An 
intensive canvass of all farmers likely to need British farm help for yearly 
employment, but unable at present to do so on account of lack of adequate 
housing accommodation. It is fully expected that this will reveal opportunities 
for the placement of at least one thousand families per year during the next 
three years. 2. The establishment of a fund of $4,500,000 to be made avail- 
able $1,500,000 per year during the next three years to be used in making loans 
to such farmers for the erection of separate buildings on the following con- 
ditions :— 

Loans—(a) To cover the actual cost of material and supplies used in 
constructing, fitting and furnishing the proposed buildings and in no case to 
exceed $1,500 to any one farmer. 

(b) To be conditional on the execution of an approved agreement to allow 
free occupation of the buildings to a family of British or Canadian origin, and 
to employ such family on his farm on fair conditions to be agreed upon with 
the controlling organization. 

(c) To be repayable in equal annual instalments over a period of from 
five to ten years as desired without interest. 


Buildings—(a) To be erected on the employer’s farm in a convenient place 
with water supply; one acre of land to be fenced with the buildings and to be 
prepared for planting a garden. The organization advancing the funds to 
have a lien (similar to a seed grain lien) on the one acre, the buildings and furni- 
ture until all advances have been repaid. 

(b) Buildings to comprise a house suitable for a family of five persons 
and a shed or barn sufficient to accommodate two head of stock, one litter of 
pigs and a small number of chickens, both to be erected according to plans 
prepared or approved by the controlling organization. The maximum loan 
is provided for farmers who could give employment to more than one worker 
and who would therefore erect a house to accommodate a larger family. 

(c) Buildings to be insured in favour of the controlling organization which 
should have all the usual rights of a mortgagee. 


Supervision —The controlling organization should have charge of: (a) Can- 
vassing for prospective employers; (0) Investigating responsibility and_suit- 
ability of prospective employers; (c) Arranging and paying out loans; 
(d) Directing suitable families, either British or Canadian; (e) Arranging 
employment contracts; (f) Moving unsuitable families; (g) Adjusting disputes 
between employer and worker; (h) Collecting payments on loans. 


Advantages of Scheme.—(a) Materially enlarges field for employment of 
British and Canadian farm help; 

(b) Provides for employment of families likely later to take land on their 
own account and available for any land settlement schemes operated in the 
future; 

(c) Provides farmer with dependable, all-the-year-round help; | 

(d) Employer will have personal interest in buildings (his labour and 


eventual ownership) assuring that they will be well cared for; 
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(e) Low cost, being interest only on funds employed, plus cost of super- 
vision; 

(f) Annual repayments after three years should constitute a revolving fund 
for continued operation on the same lines if results justify ; 

(g) Assures worker satisfactory treatment and security for wages, as 
employer found to be satisfactory borrower should for some reasons be satis- 
factory employer. Controlling organization holding contract with employer 
should also be in a position to insist on proper treatment of worker; 


(hk) Provides for the same assistance to British or Canadian families 
already here as is offered to new-comers. 


Co-operation._—_The scheme entails active recruitment of British families 
by the controlling organization or some other responsible agency co-operating 
closely with it, as it will be necessary to maintain a constant balance between 
the number of families available and the number of building and employment 
contracts entered into in order to insure help for every employer who builds. 

It is anticipated that active assistance would be given in Canada by many 
organizations interested in British settlement to induce suitable farmers to take 
advantage of the scheme and to assist families on arrival. 


Financing.—Such a scheme if sponsored here by the government would 
appear to come within the scope of operations of the Overseas Settlement Com- 
mittee, who might therefore be expected to share in providing the funds on a 
50-50 basis. 


Rates—All British families brought forward under this scheme should 
have the benefit of the assisted passage rate. 

These are all the details we have worked out regarding this scheme. 

The next question before us is that referring to the transfer of public lands, 
from the Department of the Interior to the Department of Immigration. I 
appreciate that probably I am treading on rather thin ice when I bring that up— 


Hon. Mr. Forks: I will tell you that you are on thin ice indeed. Be 
careful. 


The Witness: Yes, but since it is my opinion, and I regard it as one of the 
important factors in the consideration of this question, I thought it proper i 
should place it before you. 


By Mr. Cahan: 


Q. Mr. Black, as I understand your suggestions, as I have listened to them, 
they are in respect to the utilization of the land still available in the northwest, 
and I think you might fairly give us your frank opinion without regard to the 
question of whether it is expedient to transfer the land from one Department to 
another, or as to the rights of the province, because if your suggestions are per- 
tinent, no doubt there could be complete co-operation in regard to this. 


The Witness: Yes. The fourth question is in regard to assistance on land 
privately owned. There is nothing new about that. I told you on the last day 
when appearing before you of the activities of our own Land Settlement Asso- 
ciation, in placing people cn privately-owned lands. 

The only addition to that outline is the suggestion here that the Overseas 
Settlement Committee might be induced to assist in the settlement of British 
people on such lands, where it is desirable that they should be settled. Generally 
speaking, British families who have no money of their own ought to be settled, 
if possible, on public land. There is a lot of public land yet available in various 
districts not very far distant from railways which is of good quality, and I con- 
sider arrangements might be made to facilitate their settlement. 
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Now, [ come to the question of continental immigration. I am very strongly 
of the opinion that we should check the system that now prevails of soliciting 
applications for people from non-preferred countries. The representatives of 
the steamship companies are all in competition in this business. A sum of money 
is paid for securing the applications and my experience last year was—and I 
anticipate the very same condition this year if there should be continued bad 
weather in Western Canada during the early part of the summer—that a large 
percentage of the congestion and unemployment in our towns and villages was 
caused by individuals who had come out on nominated applications from non- 
preferred countries. There are very few farmers—comparatively speaking— 
who sign these applications who expected to employ the individuals named in 
the applications. There is a traffic in that class of business in people from non- 
preferred countries, which, in my judgment, is not legitimate and ought to be 
held in check. 


By Hon. Mr. Forke: 


Q. We want that specific. A traffic by whom?—A. As I have already 
suggested it is in competition by the steamship lines. 

Q. That is all right; that is what I wanted.—A. Yes. I know that some 
of the steamship lines at least—maybe all of them, but at least some—who are 
associated with us would very much prefer that the business were given up and 
stopped, because they know it leads to disaster. In other words, we get too 
many people of this class who have no definite destination. 

Now, the people whom we—the Canadian National Railway—bring in on 
our own order from any of these countries, we place. I am not saying in all 
cases they stay placed on the land because there is amongst them the same 
ae tendency to go elsewhere which exists with other classes but we place 
them. 

Q. That is very important, and I want you to make that statement plain. 
You say that the steamship companies with which you are associated would 
be as well pleased if it were stopped—-A. I said some of them; I do not know 
about all of them. 

Q. That is a very important statement?—A. I considered the importance 
of it before I made it. I realize it is important. I think that would simplify 
some of the serious difficulties of the Department of Immigration, as well as 
being a good thing for the Dominion of Canada, if it were handled in that way. 
That, in my judgment, is the source of most of the trouble. The competition 
is very keen. Men go out and solicit signatures to applications. That is going 
on all the time, and we all know it. The individuals who are soliciting usually 
get from somewhere a sum of money for getting the signatures to the appli- 
cations, because the passages are valuable. That is the basis of this business 
which, in my judgment, should be held in check. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. Would you suggest putting on a board in this country?—A. No. If this 
arrangement were effective, as I have suggested, the Department of Immigration 
could hold the two railway organizations directly responsible under the rail- 
ways agreement. We are supposed to be responsible at the present time for 
this very business about which I am telling you, and that is the reason I bring 
it up, because it is one of the features which we, as the Colonization Depart- 
ment of the Canadian National Railways, find it very difficult to control, and, 
therefore, I would like to see it stopped. If under the Railways’ Agreement we 
bring more people to this country than can be absorbed we are exposed at once 
to public view, and we should be prepared to take responsibility if they cannot 


be assimilated. 
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By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. Would you read that recommendation again?—A. (Reading). “As 
affecting Continental immigration of single men from non-preferred countries 
and in order to avoid congestion and consequent unemployment in Canada, it 
is recommended :— 


“(qa) That the nomination system for people from non-preferred 
countries be confined to the following degrees: father or mother, husband 
or wife, son or daughter, brother or sister, uncle or aunt, of an indi- 
vidual now engaged in farming in Canada.” 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. Or prospective wife—sweetheart? You must include that?—A. You 
are on thin ice now, sir, although I think you are right. 


Mr. Sporron: The hon. minister is a skilful skater. 
The Witness: In addition to that I also suggest— 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. Mr. Black, that would mean in effect that no one could come from the 
continental countries unless they are of the agricultural class and have relatives 
in Canada?—A. No, it does not mean that, Mr. Stewart. It means that this 
traffic that is carried on by steamship lines in soliciting would be stopped, but 
it would not prevent the colonization departments of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway and the Canadian National Railways saying how many people they 
themselves could actually place, and it would mean that all the people brought 
in would be brought in to definite destinations. 

Q. That does not conflict with the operations of the railway companies?— 
A. No. The next is the suggestion in connection with licensing— 


By Mr. McMillan: 


Q. That would mean that no one could come from these countries unless 
they had relatives in this country ?—A. Oh, yes; we would bring them ourselves 
and know exactly where we were putting them. In other words, we are in the 
colonization business. The steamship lines can hardly be expected to have the 
same interest in building up the interior of Canada that the railways have. 


By Hon. Mr. Forke: 


Q. But the people which the steamship companies are bringing out are 
being brought out under the railways agreement.—A. I know that. That is 
what I said a moment ago. They are coming under the railways agreement 
and that is a phase we cannot control as we would like to, and we want you to 
help us. 

Q. And the railways are responsible for the people they bring. I want to 
make that point clear—A. I know that quite well Mr. Forke, but you know 
I recommended to you last Fall that this business be discontinued and that you 
assist us to live within the terms of the railway agreement to this extent. 

Q. Yes, I know that, but you are responsible for the people you are bring- 
ing out. Have you any way of knowing the people for whom you are directly 
responsible, and the people the steamship companies bring out?—A. Yes, we 
have. 

Q. Then why not refuse to bring them out?—A. That is just the difficulty 
sir. The system is just this— 

Q. I know the system ali right?—-A. You say to us, “Do not pass any 
application along, under the railway agreement, which the steamship company 
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distributes”, but if we say we will not take them, somebody else will, and the 
only way it can be regulated is to stop that kind of thing altogether. It is not 
stopping or preventing the supplying of what is a real need in this country, 
because there is a legitimate way of supplying it, and we want that assistance, 
so as to be able to live within the terms of an agreement which we consider is 
sound. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. Mr. Black, I want to know if I have this clear in my own kind. You 
would suggest that permits only be issued to relatives, outside of the activities 
of the Department itself and the two railway companies?—A. Yes. 

Q. I see now?—A. That is it. That, gentlemen, is the outline. It includes 
practically everything I desired to say to you by way of recommendations. 


By Mr. Cahan: 


Q. I would like to ask you whether, from your knowledge of the existing 
sentiments in the agricultural districts of the three prairie provinces, there is any 
strong desire to have a larger extension of agricultural settlement in those prov- 
inces at the present time.—A. It is difficult to answer that question Mr. Cahan, 
by any general statement without explanation, because the conditions vary 
very much in different agricultural districts and in different parts of the country 
Of agricultura] districts there are some in which public sentiment is opposed 
to bringing in more people for se.tlement. There are other places again where 
sentiment is very markedly in favour of immigration and there are all degrees 
in between. It varies a great deal. My own conclusion is that taking the 
country in general the sentiment in favour of settling more people on the land 
represents the major sentiment, that is, there are more people in favour of immi- 
gration than there are against it. 

Q. Can you give us any of the underlying conditions which induce a different 
sentiment in one locality from that which exists in another, one being favourable 
to increased agricultural settlement, and the other either against it or indifferent? 
—A. No. I cannot give you a satisfactory answer to that. It varies very 
much. A community assumes an attitude toward a public question which is 
very different from the attitude assumed by another community similarly 
situated. It is very hard to account for the reason why one community looks 
at 1t another way. 

In the West there is sometimes sentiment expressed by British people against 
too many people from continental countries coming as they fear there will be 
developed a competition which is not to their own interests. Generally speak- 
ing, the opposition to new settlement is due to the belief that acaeeed pro- 
duction means lowering the market value of or the demand for farm products. 

Q. Would it not be fair to state that in the older agricultural communities 
a feeling exists against a larger immigration of agricultural or farm labour, 
while in the newer and less developed districts the sentiment is not as hostile?— 
A. No, it would not be correct to assume that, because I would say there is a 
stronger feeling against immigration in some parts of Western Canada, than in 
the province of Ontario. 

Q. I was dealing solely with the west?—-A. Oh, yes, our towns and cities, 
and our urban people, are practically all in favour of more immigration in 
Western Canada. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. Is it not a fact that the big drive for immigration comes from the urban 
centres, such as Montreal?—A. No, I would not say that. ott pas that, you 
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have to take the expressions you find in the public press of the country all over 
Canada. I am inclined to think that the press of Canada, as a whole, has been 
favourable to incresed immigration. 


By Hon. Mr. Forke: 


Q. There is nother question I would like to ask regarding the nominations. 
In our agreement with the railway companies, it is specifically stated that no one 
who has any connection with a steamship company, shall solicit immigrants and 
that the railway company will employ men for that purpose who are on a stated 
salary, getting no commission, and who have no connection with the shipping 
A. I have not a copy of that agreement here, but the reference in 
the agreement wherein we obligate ourselves to employ a specific type of agents, 
applies only to the Certificate Issuing Officers whom we employ in Europe for the 
examination of these individuals. They examine the steamship applicants, just 
the same as the settlers we ask for. I do not recall that there is anything in the 
agrcement affecting those who go forth in Canada to get the men to sign the 
application. 

Q. That he shall not be connected with the shipping agencies, and will be 
aa separate from the shipping agencies?—A. I did not know that it was 
there. 


Mr. Eean: In the railway’s Bee the railways are responsible for 


these nominations. 


The Witness: Yes, I know that, but do you say that we are tied up so 
that no one can solicit these applications? 


Mr. Ecan: Not on this side, but you are responsible for the nominations. 


The Wirness: That is what I said before. That is why I make this recom- 
mendation, because I want the agencies to be able to live up to it. 


By Mr. Cahan: 


Q. You want to be able to live up to your responsibilities?--A. That is 
right. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Is it not true that in the agricultural districts the agitation is to get 
the immigrant who has some money, rather than the poorer class that are not 
able to provide farms, or anything like that?—A. Every district in Canada 
is willing to see men come in who have enough money to buy farms that are 
already going concerns. 

Q. And if we have to finance them, and put them out on the land, there is 
not much desire to have that class?—A. There is not much public sentiment 
to support that kind of thing. 


By Mr. Glen: 


Q. Throughout the whole Dominion?—A. Generally, as far as farm people 
are concerned. 


By Mr. McMillan: 


Q. They want the people to come in who have a little money?—A. Yes, 
and there is great difficulty to get people with money from the British Isles. 
It is very hard to find people with money who will settle on the land. 
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Hon. Mr. Forxe: I will just read that clause in connect n with the nom- 
inations:— 

“That cash nominated and prepaid applications fir the admission 
of single men and men not accompanied by their families, shall be 
restricted to nominations and applications by persons actually engaged 
in farming in Canada who desire to bring relatives or others to join 
them and be employed on the land. As a further safeguard to the trans- 
action of this business, it will be necessary to use the nomination and 
affidavit forms annexed hereto.” 


The Witness: That is quite right. That means that the applications 
shall be restricted to persons engaged in farming. You can go out aud get these 
applications signed by.many men engaged in farming, but my idea is to confine 
it to the relatives only of those who are farmers. 


By Mr. Cahan: 


Q. From your knowledge of the Australian system, can you tell us whe- 
ther the immigration into Australia is under the control and direction of a 
national commission, or whether it is under the control of a department? I 
understood that in Australia the whole matter was under the control and direc- 
tion of a national commission on immigration, or internal development, I do 
not know just what name?—A. I cannot give you as definite information on 
that as I should like. Something has been done in regard to a national com- 
mission. I do know that the respective states of Australia are insisting 
upon the control of all aspects in which they have a financial interest. One of 
the difficulties in connection with Australian immigration, has been because 
the different state governments have had their agreements, usually with the 
Overseas Settlement Committee at London. There have been a number of 
such agreements. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 
Q. As a matter of fact, the states insist on controlling the population? A. 
That is practically it. 


By Mr. Lucas: 


Q. Can you tell the Committee the amount of money your company is 
spending on immigration and colonization?—A. In answering that question, as 
to the amount expended on immigration, I am sorry that it is impossible to 
give you the exact amount that we have spent on immigration alone. I can 
give you the amount that was spent by our department in 1927. As I explained 
at the beginning, we have really three departments operating under one heading, 
Colonization, Agriculture, and Natural Resources. The total expenditure in 
1927, under these three headings, was $560,000. Of course, the major part of 
that would be for colonization. 


By Mr. Glen: 

Q. Do you spend more money in the United Kingdom than on the Conti- 
nent?—A. It costs about four times as much to get immigrants from the British 
Isles as it does from anywhere else. 

Q. Have you larger agencies in the United Kingdom than you have on the 
Continent?—A. Yes. We cover the United Kingdom more fully. In fact, the 
only other places where we have regular agencies are Norway, where we have 
one, one in Sweden, one in Denmark, and one in Holland. You will understand 
that where we have only one agency in each of these countries we could not 
cover the countries very fully. In the British Isles we have quite a large organi- 


zation, spread all over the country. 
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By Mr. Spotton: 

Q. What is your thought, at the present time, as to the prospect of increas- 
ing the number of permanent immigrants from the United States to Canada?— 
A. For the last five years we have been anxious to believe that the next year 
would show a considerable increase in the number of residents of the United 
States, or farmers, who would come to Canada to settle. The increase has not 
materialized as we expected, and the hope fer the immediate future is not ag 
great as we would like it to be. Just what effect the change in the, industrial 
conditions in the United States may have is hard to say. It looks as though 
there may be a slight increase this year over last year, but it is not as encour- 
aging as we would like, and the prospect for the immediate future is not as 
bright as we had expected. 

Q. There is a slight increase over last year?—A. It looks as though there 
will be an increase over last year, but it will not be very great. 

Q. It will not be a flood?—A. No. We are conducting a very active can- 
vass in the central Western States, which are the agricultural states, for settlers 
for Canada. Of course, as I said to you before, that is a land purchase proposi- 
tion. The American, who comes to Canada to settle, comes to buy a piece of 
land. He settles down at once, and if you did not know he was a new-comer 
you would not know but that he had been there for some time. He is farming 
in just the same way, and generally entering into the life of the country, just 
the same as our own people. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 

Q. Would you summarize generally the activities that are so much greater 
in Great. Britain than on the Continent? How is it that those activities are so 
much greater?—-A. The chief reason is because in these other countries there is 
a higher percentage of agricultural people who are anxious to migrate, and there 
is a higher percentage of people who are easy to settle on the land in this 
country. 


By Mr. McMillan: 

Q. And there are men with money that would like to come from those 
countries?—A. Some of them with a good deal of money. We can get more 
people with money from some of the Continental countries than we can from 
the British Isles, and they are willing to settle on the land. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 
Q. Is that largely the reason why it costs so much more?—A. That is the 


chief reason, I would say. 
Q. When you say it costs more, do you mean per capita?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Vallance: 
Q. When you were before the Committee last time you gave the percentage 


of agriculturalists in Great Britain; what was that percentage?—A. It was 
under five per cent. 

Witness retired. 

Discussion followed. 


The Committee adjourned until Tuesday, April 17, at 11 a.m. 
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House oF Commons, 
Tuourspay, April 19, 1928. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 
11 o’clock a.m., the Chairman, Mr. W. F. Kay presiding. 


The CHarrMAN: Gentlemen, we will now come to order. 


Hon. Mr. Epwarps (Frontenac): Mr. Chairman, before we commence 
our proceedings this morning, there is a small matter to which I would like 
to call the attention of Mr. Egan, the Deputy Minister, whom I understand is 
here. At the conclusion of a former meeting I asked him for certain infor- 
mation regarding the number of immigrants brought out and placed through 
the efforts of the Department. I think he supplied that information. I also 
asked him for the number brought out to be specially engaged in special work, 
for some years back. I do not notice that that is on the records. Mr. Egan 
promised to give it to me, but perhaps he has not had time to secure it. 

Mr. Eean: It has been in for some time. 

The CHairman: The clerk informs me that it is now in the printer’s 
hands. 

Mr. Guen: Mr. Chairman, in accordance with the wish of the Com- 
mittee at the last meeting the Chairman nominated a sub-committee to con- 
sider communications received from different organizations and individuals 
who wished to attend before this Committee. We went through the communi- 
cations, and found that a large number of them were from individuals. We 
have left them in abeyance for the present, and we will not trouble you with 
those now. There are, however, a number of organizations which we thought 
should be asked to attend and give evidence. The Committee was composed 
of Messrs. Cahan, Edwards (Frontenac), Garland (Bow River), Hon. Mr. 
Ralston and myself. The organizations which we decided to ask to attend 
are the Anglican Synod, the Canadian Legion of the British Empire Service 
League, the British Welcome and Welfare League, and the Salvation Army. 

I move, Mr. Chairman, seconded by Mr. Cahan, that representatives from 
these organizations be asked to appear before this Committee at one of our 
meetings. I would also ask, at the same time, for permission from the Com- 
mittee authorizing the sub-committee to again meet, because there are some 
further communications we have received since we met, and which have not 
been taken into consideration, and we should consider further those which we 
are now holding in abeyance. 

The CHarrman: Gentlemen, you have heard the motion— 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: What is the British Empire League? 

Mr. Guzen: The Canadian Legion of the British Empire Service League. 

yes Mr. Stewart: Have they an organization doing general immigration 
work? 

Mr. GartanD (Bow River): I think I can answer that question. The 
British Empire Service League in the province of Alberta has undertaken 
through a sub-committee to make an extensive study of this problem. They 
have the responsibility for calling the attention of the Department to the 
overflow of central European immigrants into Alberta last spring. Their alle- 
gation is that the same conditions exist in an even more aggravated form this 
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year, and they have made applications formally to this committee to be heard 
m the matter. Your sub-committee, as Mr. Glen has announced, thinks it is 
fitting that we should hear the representatives of the Legion. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: Mr. Chairman, I am perfectly willing to listen to 
anybody who can throw any light on the subject, but if this is an organiza- 
tion localized in one province, it will cost us considerable money— 

Mr. Garutanp (Bow River): The request has come from the central 
Legion situated at Ottawa. 

Hon. Mr. Forxe: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Garland has made a statement 
that is news to me, that they have made representations JI am not aware of 
any information that has come to the Department of Immigration. Does my 
Deputy know of any? 

Mr. Ecan: No sir. 

Hon. Mr. Forke: It appears that no information— 

Some Hon. Mremsprrs: Carried. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: It is all right to say “carried” and “carried.” My 
hon. friends seem to be in a dreadful hurry. All I want is information, and 
I am going to get it before I agree to carry anything. This Committee has 
rather important work to do, and if we are going to sit here listening to every 
organization, whether interested in immigration or not, we will keep on sitting 
here without securing any report. I am perfectly willing to listen to anybody 
who can throw any light on this question, but I want to know what particular 
interest this organization has. If it is a soldier organization interested in immi- 
gration, if it comes from a central organization, I have nothing more to say. 

Mr. Canan: Mr. Chairman, the sub-committee met and it represented all 
shades of opinion in this ‘Committee. You would be surprised at the number of 
applications brought before us and how modest we have been, but we thought 
an organization such as this which is making a protest throughout the length 
and breadth of this country, and which asked through its headquarters to be 
allowed to send its representative to express their views, could not very well be 
turned down without giving the impression that this Committee was trying to 
prevent evidence coming before it wich might be useful. Therefore, our recom- 
mendation was that one representative of this organization be allowed to come 
and give evidence before us. I think it is a fair suggestion made by the sub- 
committee, and I am prepared to stand by it. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: As far as I am concerned, I withdraw my objection. 
I regret I “butted in” on what the sub-committee has decided upon but we 
have requests made from all quarters, to come and give evidence. Apparently 
it is a pleasant task to travel a couple of thousand miles to give evidence before 
the Committee, and I wanted to know what they knew about it. If they have 
any information of value, we ought to have it. 


Hon. Mr. Forxe: Mr. Chairman, just one word: No doubt this organi- 
zation has made a very exhaustive inquiry into the whole situation. They have 
made a report well worth reading. I have read it carefully, and while I do 
not agree with some of their conclusicns I think that their evidence will be of 
value to the Committee. 


Hon. Mr. Epwarps (Frontenac): That is precisely what we are after. The 
Minister may have made up his mind from what he has read regarding the 
activities of this organization, and I hope he will allow us to make up our 
minds. There is no doubt but what there is a difference of opinion; and there 
is more than one person differing from the Minister in opinion, and it is our 
purpose to resolve those opinions. I would like to say to the Minister of the 
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used the best judgment God gave us to weed out those, and reduce the number 
which we would call. If that is not satisfactory the only alternative is to 
“appoint another Committee and allow us to retire. 


Mr. Youne (Saskatoon): My only submission is this: If we had a repre- 
sentative from the whole organization it would seem to me to be much more 
proper than to simply have a representative from one branch. Apparently they 
have not submitted this for the approval of the other branch as even in the 
province of Alberta. I would like to think that the Legion itself was behind 
this whole thing, as a Legion. I think if we issue an invitation we should 
issue it to the Legion in Canada rather than to any particular branch, whether 
it comes from Calgary or Edmonton or any other point. 


The CuairMANn: Gentlemen, you have heard the motion. Is it the pleasure 
of the Committee to adopt it? 


(Motion agreed to). 


The CuatrMANn: At our last meeting it was decided to ask Sir Henry 
Thornton, Sir Joseph Flavelle, and Mr. Beatty to appear before this Com- 
mittee. We are glad toc have Sir Henry Thornton with us this morning. Sir 
Joseph Flavelle is in California, but will be back next week, and Mr. Beatty 
will be here on Wednesday next, April 25. We will be glad to hear from Sir 
Henry Thornton now. 


Sir Henry THorntTon, K.B.E., called. 


The CHarrMaAn: Sir Henry, this Committee on Agriculture and Coloniza- 
tion is studying the question of immigration to this country, and is seeking 
information. We have asked you to appear before us to give us the benefit oi 
your advice. We will now be very glad to hear from you. 


Sir Henry TuHornton: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: What I have to say 
of my own volition with respect to the question of immigration will be rather 
shortly and simply told. This is apart from any question of a specific nature 
which might be addressed to me by members of the Committee. 

Dr. Black, who is in charge of the administration of our immigration and 
colonization departments, has given evidence before this Committee and has 
made certain statements which, generally speaking, might be regarded as dealing 
with the details of the proposition which confronts all of us. I am entirely in 
accord with all of the statements which he has made. 

If I may presume, I should like to have the privilege this morning of deal- 
ing with the question from perhaps a broader point of view than that with which 
it has already been dealt. 

Now, we all admit that one of the essentials to the achievement of the ulti- 
mate destiny of the Dominion is the introduction to our country of immigrants 
who are sound in mind and body, and especially those who are prepared to dwell 
in tranquillity under our social scheme and under our system of government, 
providing those who come to the country, after having fulfilled mental and 
physical qualifications, can find useful employment and become self-supporting, 
which is to say that we do not wish to bring to this country those who after 
arrival will become public charges or objects of charity or require assistance in 
the working out of their economic destiny. 

Within those limits and with those reservations, I take it there can be no 
question but that the larger number of people we can bring into the country the 
more the country will prosper and, therefore, our problem becomes this—having 
regard for the reservations which I have just stated—what scheme can be 
developed which will accomplish that objective? _ 

We have to-day the-two larger railway companies in Canada who are 
actively engaged in the immigration and colonization business, and which are 
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striving to their utmost to bring into the country useful settlers. We have in 
addition to the two railway companies, a number of excellent organizations 
which are striving to achieve the same end. That work is being carried on with 
a good deal of competition and with a good deal of duplication. It seems to me 
that two things are essential to the full development of a sound immigration 
policy, that is, a policy which will produce the maximum results. First, we 
must, I think, spend more money on immigration in the future than has been 
spent in the past. Immigration is like anything else; it has to be financed. It 
cannot be accomplished without the expenditure of money. 


Secondly, it seems to me—and I am looking at it now from quite a national 
point of view, or at least trying to look at it from the national point of view— 
that the thing which is lacking to-day is co-ordination of effort. Each one of the 
instrumentalities, including the government, which is pursuing the immigration 
question, is doing the best it can within its Imitations, but my feeling is that 
the immigration question is a national question. It is not a political question; 
it is not a sectional question, except in so far as each section of the country 
would naturally strive for and wish to secure its fair proportion of immigrants, 
but the whole question of immigration is so bound up in the welfare of the coun- 
try itself that it rises, or should rise, far above the plane of sectionalism or 
politics or religion. It is a movement which affects vitally all of the people of 
Canada, 


Now, as I pointed out a moment ago, all of those who are interested in 
immigration are doing their best within their limitations. Certainly, from my 
knowledge of the activities of the two larger transportation companies, namely, 
the Canadian Pacific Railway and ourselves, I feel that we are doing as much 
as we can and to the best of our ability, but I think our immigration problem 
would be materially less difficult and would more nearly approach a solution if 
the government—and when I use the word “ government” I am not speaking 
of the government in a political sense; I am speaking of the instrumentality 
which, under our laws, governs this country, and which may be one kind of a 
government to-day and another kind of a government to-morrow, and I am 
speaking of the government in connection with its administrative functions— 
as I say, I think the situation would be considerably improved if the govern- 
ment, and, under it, the Department of Immigration, co-ordinated entirely and 
had control of the fforts of all who are to-day ardently striving to accomplish 
certain objectives. In any movement of this sort I think the best results come 
from centralized leadership. I do not think it is the kind of thing you can turn 
loose a number of organizations upon, no matter how sincere they may be, nor 
how ardent they may be in their efforts. If that be done, inevitably competition 
devlops and in the pursuit of competition there is always a repetition of work. 
We get in each other’s way. Therefore, my feeling is that the whole of our 
immigration movement ought to be led, consolidated, and brought into co-opera- 
tion by the Department of Immigration, and in that Department I think it 
ought to be looked upon as a great national question, a question which merits 
the very best effort that can be brought to bear. 

Speaking for the Canadian National Railways, I will say that we will be 
happy to. accept such leadership. We might conceivably lose a little here or 
gain a little somewhere else, but so far as the Canadian National Railways 
are concerned, we are interested in seeing to it that at the end of the year the 
maximum number of people who can be usefully employed are brought into 
the country, and while we have a certain pride in settling our own lands and 
in promoting settlement along our own railways, every immigrant who comes 
to Canada, no matter where he is located or not matter who brings him in, will 
indirectly prove of advantage’to the Canadian National Railways. So that I 


should, in the last analysis, look at it from the larger point of view of not so’ 
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much trying to compete with others who are in the same occupation, but in 
trying to lend an effort to assist the accomplishment of the maximum results, 
as a whole. 

I do not see that any instrumentality can so successfully or satisfactorily 
impart that leadership to the movement as the government. It is a national 
question, as I have said. It is not a question which can be successfully admin- 
istered for the whole of the Dominion by any other instrumentality than the 
government. 

If I might make a recommendation, I should say that the government 
should be empowered with such authority as will permit it to give that leader- 
ship, but at the same time I think steps should be taken to provide the expen- 
diture of a larger sum on this proposition than has been spent in the past. 

With respect to the expenditure of money, you will probably ask “ How 
should that money be expended?” Well, of course, there is propaganda abroad; 
there is advertisement; there is making known to prospective immigrants the 
opportunities which Canada affords. There is, secondly, assistance in bringing 
these immigrants to Canada. Thirdly, there is a field—which I think is a useful 
’ field—in the provision of partly prepared or entirely prepared facilities for 
prospective. agricultural immigrants. 

For example, in the United States—in certain parts of the West of that 
country—there are a large number of farmers who are experienced, hard-working 
and industrious people. For many years they have been only one or two jumps 
ahead of the sheriff. They have to do the bst they can with the situation which 
confronts them. They will not come to Canada and go through the toil and— 
in some cases—the distress of clearing land, living perhaps in an unsatisfactory 
habitation until such time as they can get on their feet and provide themselves 
and their families with suitable houses, and if those farmers were offered a 
prepared or semi-prepared farm, my opinion is that a fair number of them at 
least would come to Canada. They are experienced farmers and men who would 
become self-supporting forthwith. 

That is merely one indication of the way in which funds might be expended 
to bring to Canada a desirable agricultural population. 

The number of immigrants which come to this country must necessarily be 
limited by our powers of absorption, and by “powers of absorption” I mean the 
number of individuals who can find useful, self-supporting occupation in this 
country. Our powers of absorption to-day are represented by a certain number, 
and in the last analysis we must fix the number of people who can be usefully 
brought to the country. But we might, very likely, increase our powers of 
absorption quite legitimately by the expenditure of more money. 

That, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, is briefly the only contribution which I 
can make at the moment, which I hope may be constructive; first, a greater 
degree of co-operation, in fact complete co-operation between all these instru- 
mentalities which are now engaged in promoting immigration; secondly, the 
expenditure of larger sums, but only to the extent that those sums will provide 
a larger degree of absorption. 

I think that is all I can say, but I will be happy to answer any question 
any member of the committee may wish to ask, if I can. 

Hon. Mr. Epwarps (Frontenac): Sir Henry, in your opinion what nationali- 
ties and from what various countries are most adaptable to our needs in 
establishing men on the land, and in getting agricultural immigrants properly 
established? How would you classify the countries from which you would obtain 
such immigrants from the standpoint of their adaptability for such work. 

Sir Henry THornron: I think the answer to that is pretty obvious. 
_ Naturally—and quite rightly—we would prefer to bring to this country a 
maximum number of peovle from the British Isles. those who speak our own 
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language, who are citizens of the same commonwealth of British nations, who, 
more or less, have that psychology which is similar to our own. I think pre- 
ference should be given so far as possible to bringing English-speaking people 
—those whom I would describe as having our psychology—to Canada first. 


Hon. Mr. Epwarps (Frontenac): Would I be right in saying to you, Sir 
Henry, something along this line: the British settlers first, those from the 
United States second, the Scandinavian countries third, and then the other 
parts of continental Europe? Would that be in accord with your view? 


Sir Henry THornton: That is roughly it. Along with the Scandinavian 
countries, I would include the Dutch, who are a fine, sturdy people. 


Mr. Donnetuy: And the Belgians? 


Sir Henry THornron: And the Belgians, who are particularly thrifty 
individuals. Also the Frenchmen if you can get them, but there are not very 
many of them—very, very few. Then there are the Swiss who are also useful 
citizens. Also the Germans—if we will forget for a moment the feeling of the 
late war—because whatever we may or may not think of German psychology 
the German is a good, hard-working citizen. Then the Czecho-Slovakians, 
who are more or less German in a way. The Northern Italian is a good citizen 
also. I would say that probably represents in a general way what one would 
call “preferred continental countries.” 


Mr. Donneuuy: Sir Henry, in regard to those immigrants which we get 
from the United States: is it not a fact that most of them are Europeans? 

Sir Henry THornton: I do not think so. Perhaps Dr. Black could answer 
that question. 


Dr. Buack: Quite a large percentage of them are of Scandinavian extrac- 
tion. 


Sir Henry TuHornton: I cannot answer that question myself offhand. 
May I make this statement? In bringing what I shall call “foreigners” to this 
country—and a witty ambassador once said that “all the world is divided into 
three classes, Americans, Englishmen and foreigners”—so speaking of foreigners 
in that sense, when you bring foreigners into this country I do not believe it is 
possible to make a good Canadian out of the first foreigner who comes here. 
If he arrives here at the age of thirty, or something of that sort, his psychology 
is pretty well fixed, and while he would make a useful citizen, he is not really 
going to be a Canadian and I do not see how you will ever make a Canadian 
out of him. My notion is to play for the second generation, and those become 
just as much Canadians as the families who may have lived in this country for 
some generations. They forget their native language; they probably do not 
ever speak it; they become absorbed in our population, and I think it is a waste 
of time to spend too much effort on catching the old man and the old woman. 
But get the children, and you will keep them automatically. 


Mr. Canaan: Just one or two questions, Sir Henry. I read with interest your 
address at Toronto on February 13, and I presume that the reference you there 
made to increased freight rates for the railways in Canada, under which your 
Board’of Directors will contribute for immigration purposes $10,000,000 a year 
and take the whole job off the people of Canada as far as financing was con- 
cerned, was purely facetious. 


Sir Henry Tuornton: I can only say that it was not entirely facetious. 
What I meant, and the picture I wished to paint, and the point I tried to bring 
home was this: that we would be justified in Canada in spending more money 
on immigration than we are now spending, and that money has to come from 
somewhere. It occurred to me that one way to drive that point home and to 
paint that picture was that if there was a tax levied—to call it such—through an 
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_ increase in freight rates it would pretty accurately and justly distribute the 
_ burden and provide a fund which could be used for the purpose named. 


Mr. Canan: But it would be more evenly distributed if it came from the 
Dominion treasury in the ordinary course? 


Sir Henry THornton: That is probably true, Mr. Cahan. 


Mr. Canan: I do not wish to discuss it, but I want to know under what 
conditions your statement was made with regard to the statements you made 
then and have made to-day in connection with the co-ordination of effort: that 
must be very seriously considered by this Committee, but I would like to direct 
your attention to this, that in Australia I understand that co-ordination of effort 
is obtained through a national commission which is independent, to a certain 
extent, of the Department of Immigration and is independent of government, 
occupying nearly the same position relative to immigration in Australia as, for 
instance, the Canadian National Railways, as an instrument of government, is 
related to the Dominion government of Canada. Now, in your opinion, could 
not this co-ordination of effort be better obtained through the organization of 
a national commission dealing with it, and having full powers, of course under 
government regulation and government direction and government control, to deal 
with this matter, rather than that the workings of immigration should be laid 
to a mere department which is often surrounded with a great deal of red tape 
from the fact that it is limited in power and does not come in contact with all 
the elements of society throughout the length and breadth of the country? Would 
you give us your view of a national commission formed for that purpose? 


Sir Henry THorntTon: One of the functions of government is the adminis- 
tration of national affairs. Presumably the national government is in the best 
position, because of its legislative authority, to administer national affairs and it 
would make small difference to those of us who are interested in the problem of 
immigration, how it is accomplished, provided there is some central body armed 
with sufficient authority to take charge of the movement in the larger sense. 

Any national committee or body which might be set up could presumably 
do the work quite as satisfactorily as the government providing it has the sup- 
port of the government, but it would be quite useless I think for any national 
organization such as that to which you refer to satisfactorily administer this 
immigration problem unless they had full governmental support and full govern- 
mental authority. The two come to the same thing in the last analysis. I take 
it that perhaps what one would say is that this is a question of such importance 
that it ought to be placed in the hands of an independent commission which 
would be above suspicion—if one can use such a term—with respect to politics, 
with respect to religion, and with respect to sections of the country. 


Mr. McGrsson: Would not such a commission have to have on it repre- 
sentatives of the provinces, of the railways, of labour, agriculture and the 
financial organizations of the country? 


Sir Henry Tuornton: Well, there would be, I take it, an immediate 
request on the part of provinces, religious bodies and others, to have proper 
representation on that committee. I do not myself believe much in committee 
work. Disraeli once said that the “ best committee was a committee of three, 
one of whom was ill all of the time, and one who attended no meetings what- 
ever.” 

If such a committee as has been suggested were not too big and were not 
too cumbersome, it would undoubtedly get satisfactory results, but the moment 
you get to the committee proposition then at once there is a demand for all sorts 
of representation on that committee, and each representative on that committee 
necessarily strives to promote the particular thing in which he is interested. 
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Mr. Cauan: Your suggestion is that a commission if appointed should 


be a small body, which would co- -operate for the one general objective. 


Sir Henry Tuornton: I should say, Mr. Cahan, that the smaller com- 
mittee and the more power it has, the more successful the result. 


Mr. Cauan: I believe in one-man government myself. (Laughter.) Now, 
I would like to ask you one other question, just to follow this a little further. 
That commission or that body which had charge of immigration in the sense 
you have outlined, would have to take into consideration, would it not, first, 
the question of land settlement as one department of its work, and, secondly, 
you have sugg gested the creation of more employment in the country for the 
purpose of giving employment to those who do come in, apart from the question 
of land settlement. Have you any suggestion to make other than those made 
by Dr. Black—to which we have listened with a great deal of attention—with 
regard to land settlement, and, secondly, have you any definite idea as to the 
work of such a commission in the development of employment generally in the 
country for the purpose of giving employment to our own people and to those 
who may be brought in? 


Sir Henry Tuornton: I do not think I can add anything to what Dr. 
Black has already said in detail in that respect, Mr. Cahan. I do, however, 
feel that such an instrumentality, whether it be a commission or whether it be 
a department of the government with enlarged powers year by year, would 
unquestionably find greater opportunity for employment as the years went on. 
Naturally when they got face to face with their problems, and in touch with 
them, there would appear avenues which may be unsuspected by any of us 
to-day which would create the opportunity for bringing useful immigrants to 
Canada. The whole thing I am trying to make clear is a centralized, strong, 
capable control of this whole situation, with all the rest of us who are now 
working somewhat at cross-purposes as the servants of that organization, and 
that organization would be like the man in the Bible, he would say to one “ Go,” 
and he goeth, and to another “ Come” and he cometh. We would all do the best 
we could to work loyally together in supporting one central organization to 
assist In carrying out such duties as may be assigned to us. 


Mr. Canan: I notice in connection with the Australian system in regard 
to land settlement, which is land development, that they have also what we 
might call another department, making a complete investigation of the oppor- 
tunities throughout the length and breadth of the various states of Australia, 
and the commission which deals with it also has the power to deal not only 
with investigaion of the possibilities of employment, but the creation, as it 
were, of new sources or possibilities of employment. 


Sir Hpnry THorntTon: That is to say, they give attention to increasing 
the absorption power of the country? 


Mr. CAHAN: Quite so. 


Sir Henry THornTon: That certainly is one of the functions which ought 
to be carefully developed. 


Mr. Canan: I remember when the Canadian Pacific Railway first reached 
the Pacific about 1885 hearing the late Sir William Van Horne discuss with 
other business men the possibility of giving a greatly increased business to that 
railway, and he went on to show how between Montreal and the Pacific he had 
found various opportunities for the creation of industrial employment through- 
out the length and breadth of the railway, and subsequently to bring in settlers 
and bring in incomes for the railway in connection with agricultural develop- 
ment. I would like to know if you have any views with regard to that—and 
you must have—in regard to the development of the Canadian National lines 
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developing employment along your own line, and as to what opportunities 
there are in this country for the creation of employment in other than the 
agricultural industry. 

Sir Henry THornton: Well, we have in Canada in addition to our own 
great agricultural potentiality, which one may describe as representing Can- 
ada’s meal ticket, because it is the largest single industry, a very great asset 
which in generations to come will prove of untold advantage to the country, 
and I refer now to our cheap water-power, or cheap energy which exists in 
Canada as the result of harnessing our water powers. 

One of the things which any manufacturer looks to and must look to is a 
cheap source of energy. We have that in abundance in Canada and I visua- 
lize the day—perhaps in the next generation—when eastern Canada will take 
advantage of that cheap water-power and will become a very, very great manu- 
facturing district. That is a thing which necessarily must develop somewhat 
slowly. Capital must be attracted to the country for the construction of 
manufacturing plants, and we are seeing the beginning of that to-day. We see 
in the Lake St. John district, north of Quebec, an enterprise which is capital- 
ized at several million dollars, which has deliberately come to Canada and 
invested a very large sum because of the advantageous shipping conditions, 
because of a good labour supply, and especially because of a large quantity 
of cheap water-power. That is one thing which has happened, and I am refer- 
ring now to the location of the International Aluminum plant at Arvida. That 
is one indication of what will happen in eastern Canada with greater numbers 
and with greater opportunities in the future. 


Mr. Canaan: Naturally, but Sir Henry, may I direct your attention to 
one other aspect of it? I am no expert, but I go from one end of this country 
to the other almost as much as anybody else, excepting railroad men or men 
who have more business activities than I at the present time, but I would like 
your opinion dealing with the Canadian National Railways about this feature. 
Take the great mineral belts which we find from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
which are vast possibilities as for employment in the future for both capital 
and men. Is the Canadian National Railway, through any of its departments, 
making an effective effort to make known to the world at large the particular 
opportunities for mineral development which rise from time to time, and plac- 
ing that before the investing public to the extent necessary to. bring i in capital 
and to create employment? In other words, to use your own expression— 
which I commend—are we selling Canadian opportunities to the world to-day 
in an effective and efficient manner? 


Sir Henry THornton: So far as our efforts are concerned, Mr. Cahan, 
we are sparing nothing to accomplish the objective you have mentioned. We 
have an industrial department which is administered by a competent officer 
of the company who has his representatives throughout the length of the Cana- 
dian National railway and who is addressing his entire time and attention to 
attracting new industries to Canada and to, as far as possible, assisting in the 
extension of existing industries. The success of that is evidenced by the fact 
that, as mentioned in our annual report—and I am speaking now from memory 
—somewhat more than four hundred new industries were located on lines of 
the Canadian National railway last year, with a capital expenditure of rather 
more than $40,000,000. This is an indication that the field in which we are 
working is a fertile one and is in the direction you have pointed out. 

In addition to that we have our Department of Resource Development 
which is making an intensive study of the industrial opportunity in all sections 
of the country, and especially in the district to which you refer—this mineral 
area—In the latter part of the year before last we published a pamphlet explain- 
ing the peer memiiies for mineral development and mineral exploration in 
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Canada, and that pamphlet was given a wide circulation and was very fav- 
ourably commented upon. (To Dr. Black): Do you happen to have a copy 
of that pamphlet with you? 


Dr BLacK:* No} Sin lenny 


Sir Henry THorntTon: Perhaps you would be good enough to send one to 
Mr. Cahan so he can see what is being done. 


Mr. Cauan: I would suggest that one be sent to each member of the Com- 
mittee. 

Sir Henry THornton: Yes, send one to each member of the Committee. 

Dr. Buack: Very welly sir. 

Sir Henry Tuornton: It was a very exhaustive treatise on the mineral 
condition of Canada and drew a great deal of favourable comment. I may say 
also that we have resource engineers at some of our agencies in the United States, 
who are available to prospective investors and who seek prospective investors 
and endeavour to give them information with regard to the opportunities in 
Canada. 


Mr. Cauan: Sir Henry, my point is this. I know something of your 
efforts in that respect, and I have some knowledge of what is being done by the 
Canadian Pacific. We all know that the Ontario government is making efforts 
in that direction, and also the British Columbia government. In line with the 
policy of co-ordinated efforts toward one efficient end, is it not practically pos- 
sible, in your view, for a national commission—I will call it that for want of a 
better name—to co-ordinate all those efforts of the C.P.R., the Canadian 
National Railways, the respective provincial governments, and so forth, so that 
all my work in accord with one single commission or one single head for the 
purpose of securing the general industrial development of the country along 
the line you suggested? Would it not be better if the Canadian National Rail- 
way were in co-operation with the central organization, and through it in co- 
operation with the Canadian Pacific and with the provincial governments and 
other institutions of a like character to carry out a concerted plan for the 
development of the internal resources of Canada and to give employment to our 
own people and to the people we bring in from abroad. 


Sir Henry THorntTon: That is carrying the functions of a commission to 
which you refer rather farther than immigration. The question is where to 
draw the line. Whether it be a department of the government or whether it 
be a national commission, the objective is to bring to Canada the maximum 
number of useful immigrants, and the only way to increase the number of 
useful immigrants is to provide employment for them in the way you state, 
but that may carry you very, very far afield. It might conceivably absorb 
the present Department of Immigration, the Department of Trade and Com- 
merce, and perhaps even other departments. Now, that is a very large question 
and it is going a long, long way afield. In its bigger sense that is a question I 
would not like to answer offhand, Mr. Cahan. 


Mr. Canan: Well, Sir Henry, I understand it is a large question but we 
all have been impressed during the last few weeks with the breadth and import- 
ance of this question of immigration. It is not merely a question of land settle- 
ment, but in its broader aspect it means giving employment to people. But along 
the line of your recent discussion—take the one in Toronto which I have before 
me, which was a very, very important suggestion correlating the efforts of all 
instruments of government to the private endeavours toward one end: now, 
is it not possible to have a commission, or department—call it what you like— 
that will co-ordinate the efforts of the Canadian National Railway, the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, and all these other instruments to secure the development 
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of the internal, natural resources of this country, not only water-powers but 


‘minerals and mining and forestry and all the rest, so that we would create 
_ employment in this country which would bring people here without bonuses to 


any great extent, but bring them here by giving them a fair standard of living 
and ample employment for their labour, after they are brought in. 


Sir Henry THornton: You have stated, Mr. Cahan, a sound academic 
proposition, but I am doubtful as to whether it could be carried out with prac- 
tical success to the extent you have stated. I think it would be preferable that 
this commission, or the enlarged powers of the Department of Immigration, or 
whatever it may be, should focus its efforts, first, on a simple immigration pro- 
position. When I say “simple” I mean the single immigration proposition. 

Mr. CawAn: For land settlement only? 


Sir Henry THorNTon: For land settlement only. Now, after measurable 
progress has been made in that direction, and the commission, or whatever it 
may be, has found its feet, and knows more about the situation, then there might 
well be considered an expansion of its powers, an expansion of its activities. 
But I am just a little doubtful—in fact, I am considerably doubtful—about 
giving this commission so much to do that it can not accomplish anything. I 
would rather see it concentrate—if I may put it—on an immediate problem 
rather than to undertake the whole of the economic development of the country, 
which is a very big and serious proposition. 

Mr. Canaan: Not exactly the whole economic— 


Sir HENRY THORNTON: When I say that, I mean whatever you had in your 
mind. 


Mr. Cawan: Sir Henry, let me put this to you—and I think I am stating 
it clearly. As an outsider I came into this discussion, not only in the committee 
but outside of it, amongst the members of Parliament, and I put this to you on 
the part of a considerable number of the representatives from the prairie prov- 
inces in this House. There is a feeling that land settlement must be very slow 
in development, and there is a very widespread feeling in. the three Prairie 
Provinces that no unusual effort should be made to develop those districts agri- 
culturally more rapidly than they are being developed at the present time. Have 
you met with that feeling? 


Sir Henry THORNTON: I cannot say that I have exactly met with that, 
but I have heard it said that the land settlement should be limited lest we get 
too many farms and get to much acreage under cultivation and raise so much 
as to break the price of the things produced. But I think the extent of the wor!d 
absorption of our agricultural products is such that we need not be worried 
about that particular problem. I think we can market all of the agricultural 
products we can produce in Canada at remunerative prices. 


Mr. CaHan: One more question, Sir Henry, and I am done. Would you 
give us your opinion with respect to the question of land settlement as suggested 
by the two gentlemen, one representing your immigration department of the 
Canadian National Railways, and the other representing the Canadian Pacific 
Railway immigration department, with regard to providing a fund to assist in 
settling immigrants so as to give them homes at a moderate cost, and place 
them upon the land so that they may from the start do something in the way 
of agricultural work which will bring in a revenue sufficient to maintain them? 

Sir Henry TuHorRNTON: In reply to that question I can only say that I 
heartily endorse all that Dr. Black has said in the evidence he has given before 
this Committee. 

Mr. DonneELLY: You said that in the Western part of the United States 
there were a great body of farmers who were just one jump ahead of the sheriff. 
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Sir Hpnry THorntTon: I think so. 


Mr. DonneLiy: Have we not in Western Canada, and in fact throughout 
the Dominion, a great body of men who are just one jump ahead of the sheriff? 


Sir Henry THornton: I do not think so. If they are, they are jumping 
with considerable success. I would say this: I think our farming population 
in Western Canada, and in fact the whole of western Canada, is in a thoroughly 
prosperous condition. I think as a class our farmers are considerably more 
contented and more happy than the American farmers. 

Mr. Donneuty: I think that is true— 

Sir Henry THORNTON: I do not think there is any section of any country 
which is on so sound a basis and so full of fine energy and desire as that part of 
Canada west of the Great Lakes. 

T will give you one little example of that. Last year when I went through 
Western Canada I stopped at a number of towns and I was impressed with 
what may seem a very trivial thing to some people, but to me appeared to be a 
big thing. I was impressed with the number of nice homes—not houses, but 
homes—which had been built in nearly all of the western cities— 

¢ Mr. VALLANCE: In the cities? 

Sir Henry THorRNTON: In the cities and towns. These were homes eyi- 
dently built by the men who were going to live in them. There were flowers in 
the gardens; the lawns were well kept; the homes—as I called them—carried 
with them evidence of contentment and evidence of prosperity. They were not, 
rich people who lived in these homes, they were sound, well-to-do, contented 
people. 

Now, as you go through the country and look at the farms and the build- 
ings all through Western Canada there seemed to me to be what I would describe 
as an unostentatious aspect of tranquility. It did not take the form of automo- 
biles or frivolities and enjoyment of things of that sort, but it took the form of 
sound, honest stuff. 


Mr. FansHer (Last Mountain): Have you inquired in your travels in 
western Canada how many of these homes, as you call them, were occupied by 
the builders? 

Sir Henry TuHornton: They were either occupied by those who built them 
or those who built them under some kind of agreement, I should say, from what 
I saw. 

Mr. Donnetty: Have you been very far away from the railway? Have 
you driven through the country? 

Sir Henry THornton: A fair distance. I have not wandered very far 
from the right-of-way. 

Mr. Cauan: You have been in the maritime provinces and have heard the 
discussion there about so many young men and young women going over to the 
United States, because it is a short trip, and cost but little, and they go into the 
United States for settling. In our own province of Quebec we have had a great 
number of people go across the border to settle in the neighbouring republic. 
What is your view with regard to giving advantages in the way of lower freight 
rates, and advantages in respect to settlement, to the people in the older com- 
munities of the east who are looking for, what shall I say, adventure?—giving 
them similar opportunities at low rates to settle in the west as are given to the 
people of the continental countries who are brought in? What about giving the 
same opportunities to the people of the east to settle in the west? 


Sir Henry THornton: A far as the maritimes are concerned, I look to the 
day—and no distant day—when the situation of the maritimes is going to be 
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very much better economically than it is to-day. I think there are agricul- 
tural opportunities in the maritimes which can be developed. Consider, for 
example, the raising of sheep. If there is any country well adapted for the sheep 
industry it 1s the maritime provinces, and at one time I am told that there was 
a considerable industry of that sort. The tragedy of it all—as well as the joke 
of it all—is I understand that the sheep industry was abandoned because the 
dogs killed the sheep. It would seem to me that a simple solution of that 
would be to kill the dogs. There certainly is a field for sheep raising, and for 
the sheep industry in the maritime provinces. 

I think there is also an opporunity for a further and wider development of 
the fishing industry in the maritimes. If I lived in the maritimes to-day I 
doubt very much if I wouud feel disposed to follow the example of those who 
have left that section of the Dominion in the past. I would stay right there, 
because I think the day is near at hand when there is going to be a larger, 
better and bigger development in the maritimes than has been seen for some 
time. So why offer people facilities to leave a good thing? 


Mr. Cauan: It has seem to me—and I am laying the groundwork for my 
own opinion—as I travelled through the northwest that the men who give 
solidity and stability to the prairie provinces, and the northwestern districts, 
are largely those who have come in from the maritime provinces, to a certain 
extent from Quebee and probably more largely from Ontario. Is it not better 
to encourage an immigration of that kind into the northwest in order that the 
sentiment of the east—and when I say “east” I include Ontario—may have an 
educative influence as well as providing an incentive for the development of 
that country? 

Sir Henry THornron: I doubt if we have— 

Mr. Youne (Saskatoon): If I understand that remark correctly, I would 
like to say that I happen to be an eastern man myself, coming from about as 
far east as I could, and it was certainly no intention of mine to go west to edu- 


cate the westerner. Since I have gone to western Canada I have learned a great 
deal. 


Mr. CaHan: I am not discussing that. but what I say is that if you go 
through the northwest you do find—at least so it seems to me—wherever you 
find a foreign settlement, with a small nucleus in that settlement who come 
from Ontario or from Quebec or from the west, that they do exert an influence, 
which I call educative, upon the political and economic life. 


Sir Henry THornron: They are like the Scotch— 


Mr. Cauan: Could not something be done in the way of giving transpor- 
tation facilities on a more advantageous basis to those in the east who desire 
to settle in the west? 


Sir Henry THornton: I would say that the presence of any maritimer in 
any community would be automatically regarded as an asset, but I do not think 
we have reached the point where we would be justified in offering opportunities 
for the depopulation of any particular section. What I mean is this, Mr. 
Cahan: if the opportunities in the west are sufficiently attractive people will 
go there without assistance in the way of reduced rates to those who live in 
other parts of the Dominion. It will automatically take care of itself. 


Mr. Lucas: Dose that apply to Canada as a Whole— 
Sir Henry Tuornton: There is a good deal in that— 


Mr. Lucas: If that applies to Canada as a whole why spend money to 
bring these people in? Why not spend it to improve conditions in Canada and 
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Sir Henry THornton: There is a good deal in that theory, because after 


all, why have 10 many immigrants gone to the United States and gone to such 
an extent that they are now trying to keep them out instead of letting them in? 
Probably it is because of the extraordinary economic development which has 
taken place in the United States in the last twenty-five years. 


Mr. Mitiar: You spoke about unemployment beimg at the root of the 
trouble in connection with immigration. I think one of the roots of our trouble 
is the seasonal unemployment. Take the west after the harvesting is done, and 
there are 30,000 or 40,000 men turned loose; the industries will not take them 
because they want help for all the year round. Is there any adjustment possible 
whereby employment might be created to take care of this slack seasonal unem- 
ployment? 

Mr. Rowe: It seems to me that is largely due to the lack of mixed farm- 
ing. As mixed farming development improves and progresses in the western 
districts the seasonal unemployment will be diminished to a great extent in 
Ontario. We hire all our farm help for twelve months. 


Mr. Donnetuy: Sir Henry, do you not think that the cause of emigra- 
tion from Canada to the United States is the bringing in of. more people than 
we can find work for here? 


Sir Henry Tuornton: I do not think that I can say that, but I think 
everybody will admit there is no good bringing more people into this country 
than can find useful employment. Anything else than that is silly— 


Mr. Mittar: May I now have an answer to my question? 


Sir Henry THornton: I am sorry, but would you mind telling me again 
what your question was. 


Mr. Mriiztar: About seasonal unemployment. 


Sir Henry THorntTon: That is a new proposition tome. IJ do not know that 
I can answer that offhand. Dr. Black, how much seasonal unemployment do 
you think there is, from your knowledge? 


Dr. Buack: We have had no difficulty whatever finding winter employ- 
ment for all the people we brought out for summer work. We have not had in 
our prairie offices a single indiv idual applying for winter employment, whom we 
were not able to place. 


Sir Henry THornton: The question was broader than that; it related to 
the whole of Canada, quite irrespective of whether we may or may not be ful- 
filling our responsibilities. I do not know offhand to just what extent this sea- 
sonal unemployment exists. Frankly Mr. Millar, I cannot answer that question. 


Mr. Mituar: I take it from Dr. Black that there was no proof of unem- 
ployment in the winter season as a result of men being turned loose after the 
harvest. 


Sir Henry THornton: What Dr. Black had in mind was that we are 
responsible for all the immigrants we bring into Canada, and we feel we are 
responsible for their useful occupation. His statement is that so far as our 
responsibility as a railway is concerned, we had no trouble, but your question 
goes farther than the Canadian National. 


Mr. Mituar: I was not confining it to the railway at all. I was putting 
the broad question. It is useless to deny that there are thousands who flock into 
the towns who have absolutely nothing to do. I have a number in mind now. 
We see them every winter. The question is, what should be done with them? 


I think probably that is why there are a number of them drift to the States; it 


is not a question of more pay, but there are no jobs in Canada. 
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Sir Henry THornton: That is something I would have to study more at 
length than I am permitted in the few minutes we have here to-day. However, 
I think that is something that ought to be carefully considered. 


Mr. Garuanp (Bow River): Following up the question asked a moment 
ago to the effect that to Dr. Black’s knowledge there was no single person whom 
the Canadian National Railways brought to Canada whom they might have 
placed during the winter months, I would like to ask if you can tell us at what 
type of jobs they were put, and about what their wages are. 


Sir Henry THorNTOoN: I personally cannot answer that. May I ask Dr. 
Black to answer that? 


Dr. Buacx: I wish, first of all, to change the shade of meaning of a phrase 
which Mr. Garland has expressed. He said “ who might have been placed.” I 
do not wish to give the impression that we “placed them” or “might have 
placed them.” I make the emphatic statement that we placed everyone we 
brought out last year, who came to us afterwards for replacement. They were 
put in jobs at various occupations, largely in bush work and lumber in other 
parts of Canada and to some extent in Alberta and Saskatchewan farther north 
than where they had been working during the summer months. It was very 
largely in bush work at the prevailing rate of wages. 


Mr. FansHeR (Last Mountain): There is a point there that is a little 
ambiguous. Dr. Black says that anyone who applied to the Immigration 
Department of the railway for a replacement was able to be replaced. Was it 
not the case that in so doing they put other men out of jobs, and placed these 
men at lower wages, which probably the original holder would not accept? On 
the face of it, at that particular season, the wages which he was asking he could 
well earn in compariscn with the man who replaced him, and yet to reduce the 
wages was it not often the case that the replacement was made, and that the 
unemployment was not decreased? There is a delicate point right there, and I 
happen to know a good deal about some of the replacement work, and I believe 
I am stating a fact here concerning a thing which has taken place to a large 
extent in Western Canada. Many men here from Western Canada know this 
to be a fact. 


Dr. Buack: If anyone will tell me of a case where that has occurred in 


connection with our activities, I shall certainly be glad to hear of it, or perhaps 
I should say, sorry to hear of it. I have never heard of a case as far as our 
organization is concerned, although I have heard that such things went on. 
Moreover, we would not permit that to be done if we knew of it, and our officers 
have all been instructed not to attempt to place any man in another man’s job. 

I wish to make this observation, while we are on this question. This is a 
phase which has not been touched upon. I refer to the question of seasonal 
unemployment. In my judgment we have to be reasonable in the consideration 
of this question, and recognize that because of climatic conditions in Canada, 
there always will be a certain amount of what we call “seasonal unemploy- 
ment.” ‘The fact is if we are not going to bring to Canada any more workers 
than can be employed in the winter time what in the world will we do with the 
work which has to be done in the summer time? The same applies to the ques- 
tion of increasing number of men required for harvesting. If we are not 
going to have any more men in Canada than are required in June and July to 
engage in agriculture where will we get our supply for handling the farmers’ 
crops in August and September? As a matter of fact, just last fall in a good 
many districts in Western Canada there were not nearly enough men to meet 
the demands made by the farmers. The help was not available. We have to 
look at this question in a broad way and realize that under the conditions exist- 
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ing in Canada at the present time, and which always will exist, so far as climate : 
is concerned, there will be a certain amount of seasonable unemployment. How- — 
ever, the people coming here are informed of that condition. 


Sir Henry Tuornton: That is a condition you find in other countries, 
more or less; the less the better, of course. 


Mr. GLEN: Sir Henry, it has been stated in a great many publications that 
there has been discrimination shown against British settlers coming into Can- 
ada. What is vour point of view with regard to the expenditures by your rail- 
way for obtaining immigrants in the old country as against the continent of 
Europe, and also have you any view with regard to the medical inspection, and 
as to whether anything ean be done to facilitate British settlers coming to 
Canada? 


Sir Henry Tuornton: As far as our expenditures are concerned, we 
spend that. amount of money which will bring to us the maximum number of 
settlers from the British Isles. The amount of money we spend is limited 
entirely by what we get from it. That is, we spend rather more than we think 
we should in order to incite as much immigration from the British Isles as 
possible. 


Now, so far as your other question in regard to medica] inspection is con- 
cerned: I understand that has been discussed here before. (To Dr. Black) Did 
you give any testimony in that respect? 

Dr. Buack: Yes, Sir Henry. 


Sir Henry Tuornton: All I can say is that the details have been studied 
by Dr. Black and whatever he said, I say. 


Hon. Mr. Epwarps (Frontenac): I would like if possible to have the 
benefit of your opinion a little more in detail regarding the suggestion which 
you made a little earlier. I understood you to say that there was a very desir- 
able class of settlers brought here from the British Isles and elsewhere, or would — 
be brought here if something were done to provide a home, or a house with some 
acres of land and some stock. I presume that would have to be done in co-op- 
eration with the provinces, since the provinces own the land. Take Ontario, 
for instance: would you think that could be worked out by the provincial gov- 
ernment giving a certain amount to establish or build houses, with certain 
additions in the way of stock and equipment, supplemented by a grant for such 
effort on the part of the provincial government, supplemented farther by a 
substantial grant from the Dominion government and perhaps co-operation 
from the old country. 


Sir Henry THornton: When I made that statement it was referring more 
particularly to the attraction of experienced farmers from the United States to 
Canada. I did not have in mind particularly the immigrants from the British 
Isles, but whether it be that or whether they come from the United States, if 
the province owns the land, of course you have to work in co-operation with the 
province. My thought was that there are a certain number of experienced 
farmers—and I had in mind more particularly those from the United States— 
who if they could get rid of their holdings in the States and could come up 
here and get a farm with, what we might call, the rough edges knocked off of 
it— 

Hon. Mr. Epwarps (Frontenac): You mean an improved farm? 

Sir Henry THornton: Partly improved, at least. They would be glad to 
come up here. It is a considerable thing for a farmer of, we will say forty-five, 
with a couple or more of young children and a wife, to come up to Canada and 
tackle a piece of land which has to be cleared, living perhaps in a log cabin for 
a year or so with his family until he can get a suitable house built. It is buck- 
ing nature, so to speak. 
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Mr. Donnetty: Would these men buy these farms? 
Sir Henry Tuornton: They would not come up unless they did buy them. 
You would have to sell them to them on terms. 

Mr. Donneutiy: In western Canada there are lots of men who have taken 
farms in that way. 

Sir Henry THornton: I don’t care where he comes from. Get him in 
the town—all the better. If we get him in western Canada, we will do all we 
can for him. 

Mr. Donnetiy: Often the men in our little towns and villages in Western 
Canada will go out and take farms of that character. 

Sir Henry THornton: ‘That is the thing to do. 


Mr. Rowe: Has there been any careful survey taken to place any approx- 
imate estimate on the amount of land available in that western territory, that 
would be appropriate for successful colonization? Could the amount of land, 
available at this particular time as being ready for immediate and successful 
colonization, be estimated? Is it not a fact that a great deal of the land that is 
sometimes reckoned on, and estimated on, is not really appropriate and suitable 
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‘ for immediate and successful colonization? 

. Sir Henry THorRNTON: We could give you a sufficiently close estimate of 
' about how much land there is, but it cannot be given at this moment. We can 


probablv tell you about what that is, with sufficient accuracy. It is known, 
but I do not just happen to have the figures with me, or I cannot remember 
them off hand. 


Mr. Rowe: Is the estimate that you have in mind near enough, in your 
own mind, and it is approximately less than the general estimation? 

Sir Henry THornton: We could give you our estimate of that a little 
later, but we cannot do it at this moment. If you would like to have it supplied, 
: we can tell you what we think it is. 

e Mr. Coorg: Referring to the statement which you made a little while ago, 
regarding our ability to sell all our agricultural products, which we can produce 
in Canada, at proper prices, might I ask if you have any information in regard 
to that? That is, have you made a study of the question, you or your officers, 
and is any information which you might give to the Committee a substantial 
statement? * 

Sir Henry Tuornton: Let me put it a little differently, but it will mean 
the same thing. I do not think that it would be possible, practically, for us to 
bring into Canada a sufficient number of agricultural producers to affect the 
price of the crop to the farmer. In other words, the number of people that we 
are bringing into Canada, in its relationship to the cost of production, is not a 
factor in my judgment. 

Mr. Donnewiy: How far away from a railway do you think it would be 
wise to ask settlers to go and settle? 

Sir Henry THornton: How far from a railway? 

Mr. Donneny: Yes, to grow wheat? 

Sir Henry THornton: In the Peace River country we have farmers who 
are apparently making a living, and who are hauling their production anywhere 
from forty to seventy-five miles. Do not understand for a moment that I 
advocate that, but you are asking me what, the economical distance is that a 
farm could be located from a railway. 

Mr. Donnetty: Do you think it is wise to settle them any farther than 
about fifteen miles, at the most? Can a man make a go of it when he is more 
_ than fifteen miles from a railway? 
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Sir Henry THornton: Fifteen miles is probably not very far wrong; per- 
haps you might spring it to twenty miles. But it certainly is a heart breaking 
thing. I remember the first time I was in Canada, when I was in one of the 
western cities. I went to dinner at a club in the evening, and about nine o’clock 
they ‘brought in a human iceberg. He was a farmer with a beard and a mustache, 
and the icicles were hanging from his beard, and snow was all over his coat. 
They said to me, “look at this chap, he is one of our hardy western farmers. 
He has hauled his wheat in about thirty miles.” He looked more like an iceberg 
than anything I have ever seen in my life. From that time onward I have been 
impressed with the problem of moving farm produce from the farm to the rail- 
way. It is a heartbreaking job. 

Mr. Donnetiy: As a matter of fact, I know you cannot work a farm more 
than fifteen miles from a railroad, and have any success. When you estimate 
the amount of land in western Canada that is opened for farming, I think you 
should take into account that it should not be farther than fifteen miles from 
a railway. 

Sir Henry TuHornton: Of course, that situation is being corrected as 
rapidly as both the C. P. R. and ourselves can correct it, by building branch 
lines each year. 

Mr. CAMPBELL: You seem to take the existence of fine residences in the 
city to mean prosperity on the farm? 

Sir Henry THornton: Not fine residences. 


Mr. CampsBeLti: What opportunity have you for studying economic condi- 
tions on the farm, and actual financial conditions? 


Sir Henry THornton: I do not know much about farming, although I 
lived on a farm as a boy and know something about it. I can only answer 
your question in this way: I think our farming population i in western Canada is 
contented—as contented as any farming population ever becomes—that they 
are reasonably happy, and that they are ‘doing reasonably well. They certainly 
are a lot better off than the farmer on the other side of the border. 


Mr. CamMPpBeLL: That might not mean very much. 

Sir Henry TuHornton: There is no use in trying to make out that farming 
is an occupation de luxe; it is not. It is very hard work, and you cannot get 
anything else out of it. 

Mr. CaMpBELL: I was leading up to another question. I think you will 
admit that there is a very direct relation between the amount of farm produce 
that is produced—grain, butter, and all that kind of thing—and the price? 

Sir Henry THorntTon: Oh, yes. 


Mr. CampsBELu: And no one will deny the fact that a very large pro- 
_ portion of the agricultural population on the prairies is not getting ahead 
financially to-day. A great majority of the farms are mortgaged. If you 
produce considerably more of these products, you are certainly going to lower 
the price. If the argument that you use there would apply to the agricultural 
industry, why would it not apply to the manufacturing industry, and everything 
else? Bring in more manufacturers, and develop those industries? 


Sir Henry THornvon: Of course, you can theoretically establish a pro- 
duction in Canada which would break the price of anything. But my state- 
ment is that that is not a danger, because we are not going to bring people into 
Canada in sufficient numbers to break prices. As the production increases, so 
will the demand be increased throughout the world. There is a constantly 
increasing demand, for all kinds of agricultural products. Our problem is 
simply to see—and IJ think there is no danger in it—that we do not produce 
faster than the demand. 
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Mr. Campse.u: If we do produce any faster, then you will have another 
great influx of people away from the farms, such as we had a few years ago. 
It is also true that those who are in mixed farming, as well as grain farming, 
are not obtaining any great return to-day. 


Sir Henry TuHornton: Is your theory that there should be no more land 
opened for cultivation in western Canada; that we should stop right now, and 
not do anything more? 


Mr. CAMPBELL: My idea is to leave things alone, and let the economic 
forces bring about the development, and not force them. Or, if you are going to 
force that situation, then force the manufacturing and other industries. 


Mr. DonnELLY: You say that there are not as many farmers in Western 
Canada who are just a jump ahead of the sheriff, as there are in the United 
States? For the last twenty years I have been going over the prairies, and [ 
must say that that has not been my experience. There are a great many people 
that are just one jump ahead of the sheriff. 


Mr. CamMpsBetu: Some of them are a jump behind. 


Mr. Mituar: What importance do you place on this aspect of the ques- 
tion; that of keeping a balance as between British immigration and that from 
Continental Europe? Do you place any great importance on that? 


Sir Henry THornton: I think it is important to bring in as many British 
immigrants as we possibly can. They ought to be given the preference, and 
we ought to exhaust that field before we think of other fields. 


Mr. Gartanp (Bow River): A moment ago you stated that your Coloni- 
zation Department were exhausting the British supply to the best of your 
ability? 

Sir Henry THorntTon: We are pressing to get every immigrant from the 
British Isles that we can. 


Mr. Gartanp (Bow River): And, apparently, it has not been successful 
so far, in properly balancing the flow from the other portions of the world. In 
the event of that situation continuing, and I presume you have in mind that 
it is likely to continue, is there much use in continuing the enormous efforts 
that are now being made in Europe? 


Sir Henry THornton: I do not know that I quite get exactly what you 
mean. This country has a power of absorptions; it will absorb usefully a 
certain number of immigrants each year. We are trying, and I think all activi- 
ties are trying, to exhaust that power of absorption as largely as possible from 
the British Isles. If there are other opportunities for absorption, other than 
those that can be filled from the British Isles, we are filling them from Con- 
tinental countries. 


Mr. Rowe: A few minutes ago you said that you noticed a vast improve- 
ment in the urbén centres of Western Canada, in the towns and cities. There was 
an apparent higher standard of living, and also an apparent expansion. I would 
like to ask you if you figure that that expansion, and improved standard of 
living and prosperity, has been marked in the same agricultural areas adjacent 
to these places, or has it been merely an urban advancement? 

Sir Henry THornton: I cannot convince myself, from what I have known 
of Canada in the last five years, that the economic position in the west has 
deteriorated, or gone backward. I think, broadly speaking, that the situation in 
Western Canada is better to-day than it was five years ago. I look with the 
utmost hope upon Western Canada’s development, and I cannot see anything 


that would particularly excite alarm. 
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Hon. Mr. Forxe: I have listened to the questions that have been asked, | 


and I think they have been trying to get from you the ratio that you think Con- 
tinentals should bear to British immigration. I do not think you have given us 
any information on that, as yet? ; 


Sir Henry THornton: Well, I do not know thet any formula has eve 
been established. 


Hon. Mr. Forxe: I am not asking you to give us a formula, but you 
expressed the thought that we should get all the British immigrants that we 
possibly could? 

Sir Henry THornTon: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Forxr: We are all agreed upon that, and there is no difference 
of opinion anywhere, but there is some difference of opinion as to the ratio the 
Continental should bear to British immigration. It is very important to get an 
opinion on that from outside sources. 

Sir Henry THornton: I have never studied that particular formula, Mr. 
Forke, and I do not know that anybody has. 


Hon. Mr. Forxer: In the Immigration Department we are continually up 
against that, as to how we shall get British immigration, say, on a fifty-fifty 
basis, as compared with Continentals. 

Sir Henry THorntron: You mean to say that we should establish the theory 
that we will only bring in one Continental for every Britisher, 30 to speak? 

Hon. Mr. Fork»: Something like that. 


Sir Henry THornton: For one and a half? I do not know, as I have 
never studied that particular problem. 

Mr. Coorr: The matter of the standard of living was mentioned here a 
minute ago. I would like to ask you whether, in your opinion, the standard of 
living of the farmer should be equal to that of other workers, such as, for instance, 
the employees of the Canadian National Railwey? 


Sir Henry THornton: Obviously, there is only one answer to that. The 
farmer certainly should not be expected to accept a lower standard of living 
than that which generally applies to those who are similarily placed in other 
occupations. 

Mr. Coors: If that standard obtained, do you think it would be necessary 
for you to suggest that we should have farms partly prepared to hand out to 
the settlers whom we are trying to induce to come to Canada? Should it be 
necessary, if we had that standard among our farmers, to offer the farmers, whom 
we are trying to get to come to Canada from other countries, ready-made farms, 
so to speak? 

Sir Henry THorntTon: Farming is like any other enterprise, it has got to 
start in a small way. How far the farmer progresses, and what his standard of 
living is going to be, depends a good deal on his own industry, his own ability, 
and on the general conditions that surround the farm. It is like a man that 
starts a factory. He starts in a small way, and the factory grows. What his 
standard of living ultimately becomes depends on what the fruits of his industry 
and his ability may be. 

Mr. Coote: If the fruits of our industry were satisfactory at the present 
time, I feel that we could have plenty of farmers coming in. I just wanted your 
opinion on that point. 

Mr. Donnetty: Do you not think that the assisted passage to the English 
settlers coming into this country is the cause of dissatisfaction with our immigra- 
tion policy? If a man wanted to come out here as a farmer, and he applies for 
a cheap passage, and says he is a farmer, the Immigration Department may 
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investigate his statement and find that he is not, and they turn him down. He 
then goes out to the country and says. “they do not want immigrants in Canada 
at all.” That is the cause of a lot of dissatisfaction in England with the immigra- 
tion policy. 


Sir Henry THorNton: What is your experience, in that respect, Dr. Black? 
Dr. Brack: I am not sure that I got the question. 


Sir Henry THornton: A prospective immigrant presents himself as an 
agricultural labourer, a farmer, or one familiar with agricultural pursuits, and 
asks for assisted passage on that theory; it is found that he is not an experi- 
enced agriculturist, and he is refused, and he throws up his hands and says, 


“nobody wants immigrants in Canada.” Have we had any trouble in that 
respect? 


Mr. DonneELLy: Is that not the cause of the dissatisfaction with our immi- 
gration policy here in Canada? 


Dr. Buack: That is a minor cause. That kind of thing is, to some extent, 
responsible, where people are being refused as not being properly qualified. 


Hon. Mr. Forxn: If a man said he was going to enter farming work? 


Dr. Buacx: That was the plan that prevailed last year, Mr. Forke, and 
we had no difficulty. There was no incentive, as a matter of fact, for the 
individual insisting on describing himself as an experienced man, because, if 
he were a capable inexperienced man, and expressed a desire to go farming, he 
came forward just the same as if he were experienced. I am not prepared to 
say that it is the same this year as it was last year. Last year the Department 
displayed some confidence in us, in the matter of selecting these people; this 
year it has not. 


Hon. Mr. Forxke: We are trying to co-ordinate the different efforts. 


Sir Henry THornton: I do not want anything that I have said to be 
construed as criticism of any instrumentality which is now engaged in further- 
ing immigration. I think that all of those who have that objective in mind are 
doing the best that they can, under the circumstances that confront them, and 
under their limitations. I was only hopeful, in the suggestions I made, to 
remove, if possible, some of those limitations. I do not want it to be thought, 
from anything I have said, that I am unappreciative of the hardships which 
confront our farming population. I lived on a farm as a boy, and I have milked 
cows, pitched wheat, and one a good many things, and I know what farm life 
is. Nobody can make it out to be anything else than pretty hard toil. There 
is no way that you can remove the rigors of toil from farm life. On the other 
hand, it carries with it a certain independence. I sometimes think, as President 
and Chairman of this company, that I would gladly trade places with a farmer 
if I might enjoy his independence of thought and action. I do appreciate that 
one of the great problems that confront our farm population in the west is the 
hardship of hauling wheat, and produce, a number of miles to a railroad. It 
certainly is a heartbreaking task. As I survey the whole of our situation in 
Canada, with respect to agricultural pursuits, if you eliminate the toil and 
hardship which is inherent to farming occupations, I think that our position is 
better to-day than it was five years ago. I think it is better than it is in the 
United States, and I think our efforts should be addressed, as has been stated 
at this Committee meeting this morning, towards making farming just as 
attractive as we can to the farmer. The more attractive it becomes the less 
propaganda we will have to put out, and the more automatically we will bring 


farmers to the country. 
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Mr. Canan: I would like to express, as far as I can personally, and on 
behalf of the other members of this Committee, our appreciation of the evidence 
which has been given by Sir Henry Thornton. 


Witnesses retired. 


The Committee adjourned until Monday, April 23, at 11 a.m. 
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Houses or ComMMons, 
Wepnespay, April 25, 1928. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 
11 o’clock a.m., the Chairman, Mr. W. F. Kay, presiding. 


The CuarrMan: We have the pleasure of having Mr. Beatty, the President 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway, with us this morning, and I will now ask him 
to give us his advice. Mr. Beatty, we have been investigating the question of 
immigration in this country and as the head of one of the large railway com- 
panies in this country we thought you might have some valuable advice which 
you would be willing to give to us. We shall be glad to hear from you. 


Mr. E. W. Brearry: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: I thought perhaps it 
would be better as a matter of convenience to you that I should reduce to a 
comparatively short memorandum a summary of the views which I hold on this 
very important question. The reason why I selected that method was because 
of necessity I can only deal with it in a general way. You have already heard 
the testimony and the experience of representatives of the department and of 
the colonization departments of the railways and others, men who are very 
familiar with the actual working out of the regulations and statute with respect 
to immigration and I hope that their views have been and will be—because 
they are not all as yet called perhaps—of some value to the Committee. 

“We are all, I think, impressed with the fact that Canada has made sub- 
stantial progress in the last few years, but we think that progress can be 
expedited and even greater prosperity follow the admission of more people 
to this country. I share the views of the President of the National Railways 
and I agree with others that our ambition should be to admit, first from Great 
Britain, for very obvious reasons, and afterwards from the United States and 
selected continental countries, men who are physically fit and able and willing to 
follow agricultural pursuits. If the figures for the past three years are approxi- 
mately correct that 80,000 per year was the net increase in our population 
other than from natural increase, and the extent of the country and its resources 
are considered, it cannot, I think, be said that we are admitting an adequate 
number of new settlers.” 

I will add by way of explanation that this figure is a compilation made by 
the officers of our colonization department based upon the necessary demands 
in the countries. The most accurate estimate which could be obtained of those 
who left Canada for the United States, and adding to that the Canadians in the 
United States for more than six months who have returned to Canada. 

I feel too that in the present condition of things, the fundamental principles 
underlying the legislation are correct and that immigration as applied to Canada 
relates almost exclusively to land settlement and colonization. The entrance 
of men who follow other pursuits will depend upon the opportunities for employ- 
ment existing in Canada and when these opportunities are known to exist men 
will be secured without difficulty and without any effort, in fact, the history of 
the United States has indicated that where jobs are available applicants are 
usually found for them in great numbers. If I am correct in assuming that the 
question is one of land settlement and colonization, our efforts must be of 
necessity largely restricted to obtaining settlers or those who can in time 
become farmers. We have a great deal of unoccupied land in Canada. Of 
the exact acreage in each of the Provinces I am, of course, unaware and I 
do not know of any survey or surveys which have been generally made which 
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would indicate the actual figures. Some years ago—about the year 1922—a 
survey was made by an experienced officer of Canadian Pacific of lands fairly fit 
for settlement within fifteen miles of existing railways in the three Prairie 
Provinces, and I think the estimate was 34,000,000 acres approximately. Now in 
that area there were inevitably some Crown Lands. railway lands and many 
acres that were privately held. There would, too, be some bush land and, 
because uncleared, it wolud not be available for immediate settlement. There 
might, too, be a distinct difference in the character of the lands, some being less 
fertile than others, and it could not therefore be said definitely that all offered 
the same opportunity for successful cultivation. There has undoubtely been a 
change in the last five or six years and these figures would probably not repre- 
sent the exact situation to-day but they do indicate that we have not reached 
the point when restriction of immigration of agriculturists or those intending to 
be agriculturists should be imposed. If these assumptions on my part are 
correct, and if the country can support more than nine million and one-half 
people and increasing prosperity will follow increased population, not only in 
the general wealth of the country through extension of its agricultural activities 
but through the increased markets thereby provided to its manufacturing and 
other industries, it seems fairly obvious that immigration policies should be 
vigorously prosecuted. 

We are still an agricultural country and the area under cultivation is 
increasing every year. The demand for the products of the farm in definite 
and, so far as I can see, is not likely to be lessened by the world’s requirements. 

I understand the members of the Committee are considering whether we 
are making sufficient progress and bringing in enough men and if we are not, 
why are we not. I think it can be generally accepted that, so far as the acti- 
vities of the transportation companies are concerned, the question has ceased to 
be one of the land selling, but rather one of colonization, and what that means 
generally in the development of the country in which they must of necessity 
be large participants. Both Railway Companies have extensive organizations, 
as you have learned, and the annual expense to them in the conduct of their 
operations is very great. With the organizations of the Government and of the 
two companies and other institutions who are maintaining separate immigration 
activities, one would naturally expect very satisfactory results, but the results 
are not entirely adequate as indicated by the figures I have mentioned. 

Several causes are suggested as the reason for the slow movement, par- 
ticularly from Great Britain, and, of course, I am not able to suggest what the 
actual causes are. I do think, however, that the experience of this year should 
indicate with reasonable accuracy what improvements, if any, are required in 
our overseas organization and where the difficulties lie. 

Obviously, questions of immigration must always be the concern of the 
National Government. The question is a national one and should be as free as 
possible from political complications. It has been suggested that the Govern- 
ment should co-ordinate the operations of the different immigration organiza- 
ticns, but so long as the Government is itself directly responsible for immigra- 
tion policies and the carrying out of them, it would be very wise to make use 
of these organizations who have many contacts and grounds of appeal which 
are not open to exclusive Government agencies. The railway companies are, 
of course, the largest organizations interested in immigration. They have their 
representatives in practically all countries where immigrants are available and 
they have very extensive organizations in Great Britain. They have been, and 
I think will continue to be, a very strong factor in immigration, and a very great 
help to the Government in executing its own policies. The Government 
organization is of necessity one consisting of a minister and his deputies and 
their representatives throughout the world. Can this organization or system 
be improved so that the work will be done more effectively? That is a matter 
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of opinion, but my own view, without intending to criticize the organization we 
have set up over a great many years, would be that perhaps more executive 
efficiency and greater administrative latitude would be secured by a form of 
organization modelled a little more closely on those of our great corporations 
in order that authority should be vested in one or more commissioners, men of 
experience in executive work and who would command substantial salaries. [ 
make this suggestion because immigration is an enterprise, to use the words of 
Sir Joseph Flavelle, ‘‘ whose raw products in human material is associated with 
a great adventure. It is not things which are being dealt with but men, women 
and children who are embarking upon an enterprise in which no one can 
definitely forecast who will be the winners and who the losers.” These elements 
require patient, constructive effort in order that the country should be filled 
with contented and prosperous people. The Government can give great leader- 
ship in this enterprise by establishing an organization as nearly perfect as pos- 
sible without in any degree removing the responsibilty and the authority of the 
minister and of Parliament. 

The larger policies involved in the selling of Canada and its advantages to 
the people of other countries, the inter-relations with the provinces and the 
immigration agencies are matters which I think could be more effectively dealt 
with by the creation of a new office and not be imposed upon the departmental 
officials, already burdened with the encrmous duties of administration under 
the statute and the regulations. I admit that the latter gentlemen are just as 
anxious for Canada’s advancement as we could be but they are only human 
and cannot accomplish the impossible in view of the tremendous volume of 
work which inevitably falls upon their shoulders. 

The work of the provinces is important because each province should know 
its own resources, in lands and otherwise, and make provision for their being 
known elsewhere. I would suggest that where no sufficient surveys exist the 
provinces, in conjunction with the Dominion, should have it done in order that 
the magnitude of the available agricultural opportunities of Canada should be 
definitely known. 

I am in favour of extending the principle of training in Great Britain in 
order that the number of misfits should be lessened as much as possible, and I 
think it only fair that the cost of such training should be borne in part by the 
Federal Government. 

I have read the evidence given by Doctor Black and Mr. Macalister, and 
while they proceed upon different lines, they both advocate a system of small 
holdings, with moderate assistance to families who intend to acquire land but 
who in the interim require werk in order to support themselves. The recom- 
mendations of these two experienced men might, I think, in many respects be 
reconciled to the common purpose which they have in mind. 

In view of the necessity of establishing families only partially educated in 
agriculture, I understand the Government have under consideration a scheme 
for the construction of cottages, with Government assistance. I think this is 
a step in the right direction and the results should be satisfactory. 

I have seen Mr. Macalister’s statement relative to the special efforts being 
made to induce immigration from the British Isles. This policy has been fol- 
lowed over a great many years by the Canadian Pacific for the reason that we 
naturally prefer as many people of our own race to settle in Canada as are 
suitable and possible to be obtained. These efforts have been unremitting over a 
period of years and the expense of the conduct of these operations has been very 
great. The difficulties, as explained by Mr. Macalister, undoubtedly exist and 
the number of those available for farm pursuits from Great Britain is of neces- 
sity much less than from the Continent because there is no surplus farming 
population to draw from and those who do come must require some preliminary 
training. : 
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A rough estimate of the proportion of different nationals in Canada indicates 
that almost eight million out of a population of approximately nine and a half 
million are of English, Scotch, Irish or French origin. This would indicate that 
we have not yet reached the point at which the admission of Continentals should 
cause apprehension. 

The question of the country’s development and the exploitation of its natural 
resources is indirectly with immigration as the greater the development the 
greater the opportunity. It has, of course, for its initial purpose the attrac- 
tion of capital to Canada for development purposes but each successful step 
which is taken in that direction means added opportunity and therefore greater 
population. The Company with which I am associated has maintained an 
extensive Development and Industrial Branch. It employs experts in geology, 
metallurgy and mining, apart altogether from the work in farm development and 
experimentation which has gone on in Western Canada for a long time. The 
object of the Development Branch is to bring to the attention of those likely 
to be interested and to give technical advice and accurate information on subjects 
relating to Canada’s mineral and other resources. Its publications are numerous 
and spread in many countries and it is looked upon now I think as a reliable 
source of information respecting the possibilities in this country, industrial and 
other, 

In addition, through the Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company, in 
which the Railway Company has a large interest actual mineral explorations 
are continuously conducted in many parts of Canada from the far east, in New- 
foundland, and west as far as Vancouver Island. The amount of money spent 
annually by the Consolidated Company by itself and in conjunction with others, 
in the development of new properties, is probably as great, if not greater than 
any other Canadian agency. 

From that memorandum, gentlemen, vou will appreciate that I have not 
attempted to suggest anything very drastic. The four or five submissions I 
have made to you were made with the idea and on the assumption, of course, 
that the land in western Canada, being fertile land to the extent we know about, 
being unproductive. we have a duty to see that it is made productive and the 
only way we can do it is to put men upon it. We have not erred, I think, in free 
immigration into Canada; we have been careful; we have made it as selective as 
possible and we have proceeded on the assumption for several years past that if 
we have more people, and assist them in cultivating these lands, the prosperity 
of Canada will be increased. Unless that assumption is right, we have all been 
wrong. Personally I have always thought it was right. It is an asset to this 
country to have these lands; they have proved their worth, and I think it is 
our duty to see that they are cultivated by the right kind of people, which, of 
course, does not mean the indiscriminate admission of all classes of people into 
Canada. I have always had this feeling—although I have nothing to base it upon 
at the moment—that in the next few years our principal source of farm immi- 
gration will be the United States. I do not think they will come to Canada 
because they failed in the United States, but I think they will come because 
we offer greater opportunities for successful farming operations than do the 
places in the United States from which they come. That to my mind, will be the 
great source of supply for Canada in the next ten years. They will be people 
perhaps of several different racial origin; they will probably be people mostly 
from northern Europe, Scandinavians and others of that type, who have been 
successful in the United States, and on the whole their standard of citizenship 
has been remarkably good. I do not think we need have any fear from a move- 
ment of men of those nationalities into Canada even if they come via the United 
States after a few years’ residence there. 
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I will be very glad, so far as I can, to answer any questions which you gentle- 
men may care to ask me. This is a very condensed memorandum, but I thought 
your time was worth something, and it would be better if I were to put my 
evidence into this form. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. What do you think, Mr. Beatty, of the effectiveness of a system of immi- 
gration as we have it now?—A. I think we have not done at all badly. We are 
facing the problem in a little different way than we did in prior years. My only 
idea is to strengthen the organization, strengthen the hands of the Minister, and 
incidentally the hands of the cabinet and of parliament. I like the idea of 
a one man organization. May be I am a projudiced witness about that, but it 
strikes me that if the government recognize the abilities of an outstanding man 
in a public work of this kind and give him the requisite authority, that he 
can do a lot for the country and the government itself. 

Q. I had more reference to the assisted passages as an effective means of 
getting more immigration?—A. ‘We must admit, I am afraid now, that assist- 
ance in some form is necessary to a great many people. When we had our great 
influx of immigrants in 1912 and 1913, the present conditions in Great Britain 
and Europe did not, of course, prevail. The men had the wherewithal to 
emigrate. They have not yet recovered from the effects of the war, and their 
individual means are so limited that if they are going to take advantage of the 
opportunities which we are able to offer them, we will have to help, as will also 
the British Government. 

Q. That will apply to the younger people?—A. Yes, and families will have 
to come. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 

Q. At that time the land was free, and there was a more ready opportunity 
for settlers of the required nature?—A. Exactly; the same experience as they 
had in the United States when they had the tremendous acreage of homestead 
land. 

Q. So the conditions to-day are not comparable with 1912 and 1913?—A. 
No. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. I understand the Canadian Pacific have a colonization scheme in the 
West. How does your plan work out?—A. You mean in the irrigated districts? 

Q. Yes.—A. We sell land on long term contracts with water rentals attached. 
We assist the settler in his preliminary operations, and particularly do we assist 
him in education in the use of water, with which all farmers are not familiar. 
This has met with moderate success, but of course the whole blocks are not as 
yet disposed of. 

Q. You prepared homes for them?—A. In a great many cases. 


By Mr. Millar: 

Q. You gave your approval to a scheme for the building of cottages for 
incoming settlers. As I understand it there are three places where these cottages 
may be built, one, on a corner of the farm, where a two acre plot may be set 
aside and a cottage built there; secondly, the place where the farmers, judging 
from what they have been doing, would seem to find the more suitable, in 
the farmer’s own yard where the settler may board the other workers; and 
thirdly, which did not meet with very much favour the other day, in the small 
towns, which are not industrial towns; that is, the cottages might be built in 
the towns where the men’s families could live while the men go out into the 
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surrounding districts to work. Which of those three plans would you prefer?— 
A. I presume that the suggestion made in some such form by Mr. Macalister and 
Dr. Black was preliminary to the actual settlement on the farms, of these 
families—upon land of their own. I think they were to be directed into farm- 
ing operations as soon as possible after their arrival? 

@. But in the meantime until they get this training they were to be placed 
in cottages?—A. Yes, in cottages but the question you are asking now is which 
plan I think would be preferable, to have them on the farms or in some towns 
in the vicinity. 

@. Yes, or by the side of the farmer’s own buildings, in his own yard or on 
some corner of the farm which might be a half a mile or a mile away. Which 
do you think would be preferable?—-A. I think I would prefer to have them on 
the farms. Not that it makes much difference, providing that the intention 
of the settler is not voided at all, and he is not deterred from going on to the 
farms ultimately. 


By Mr. Cahan: 


Q. Mr. Beatty, I understood you to suggest that without removing responsi- 
bility and authority from the Minister of Immigration and parliament, an 
organization or a commission might well be formed which should be vested with 
the general superintendence and direction of the work of immigration, and that 
this commission should be composed of men of experience in executive work, 
who should command substantial salaries. Now, inasmuch as that suggestion is 
along the line of the organization formed by the commonwealth of Australia, 
it recommends itself to me very much, and I would like to know if you could not 
elaborate that suggestion a little more in detail—-A. What I had in mind there 
was, Mr. Cahan, the necessity of the provinces and the federal authorities 
working in very close co-operation in matters of immigration. I have always 
felt that the work of the department was enormous under our regulations, 
because it must be done with great care. I thought if we had a man who was 
free to deal with the larger questions, as a chief executive of a big corporation 
would deal with them—subject, of course, to the approval of the Minister and 
of parliament—that we would get better results. There is work to be done which 
cannot be taken up now, and under those conditions larger questions to be 
taken up. Your department would be efficient—let us assume that; that the 
deputy and the other members know their work and do their work very well; 
but if you had a man of good business training with some knowledge, as he 
would have, of immigration problems, put him in that position and pay him, 
the same as the Canadian Pacific would employ an expert or an executive if 
they needed one, the same results would be obtained as a large corporation 
would expect to receive from that form of organization. 


By Mr. Jacobs: 


Q. You spoke about selective immigration, and preferring the English to 
the continental, and then you put the Scandinavians as against the others. 
You are, of course, aware that rule of that kind was only introduced into the 
United States after they had a population of 110,000,000—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think it wise that Canada with a population of 9,000,000 or 9,500.- 
000 should attempt to do the same thing which they are only doing now in the 
United States?—A. I admit that the United States did not put up the barriers 
until they had a great many people, and particularly until their homestead 
lands had been exhausted. but the conditions of immigration after the Civil 
War—which really started the policy of the United States—were not as they 
are now. We have a certain absorbing power in Canada. I do not think it 
has been reached, and I think we would be wise to proceed judiciously. I do 
not think we should open the doors completely, but I do not see how we can 
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fail to open the doors when our requirements at the moment are for farm 
population. We must, of necessity, make some selection. Now, the con- 
tinentals from northern Europe, those who have settled both in the United 
States and in our country, are selected farmers; they are selected, if you like, 
because they are put on the preferred list, but we do not offer any obstacle to 
others coming in—in fact we encourage them, so far as their countries will 
ermit. 

4 Q. Is there not the danger that the Scandinavians and these others will 
eventually migrate to the United States?—A. Not if they sueceed. The United 
States will always be a magnet, however, as long as it is as big and as strong 
as it is now. : 

Q. They now have the two per cent quota basis?—A. Yes, and that has put 
an additional drain on us. The quota law has increased enormously the drain 
to the United States from Canada, including our own Canadians which we regret. 

Q. There is no quota law in regard to Canadians?—A. No. 

Q. What have you to say with regard to that rule on the part of the United 
States?—A. Of course, that is a matter for the United States, not for me. I 
think the effect is just as you have stated, that if there had been no quota ‘law 
in the United States there would not have been as heavy a migration from 
Canada to the United States. 

Q. Even if they put their quota law of two per cent on to Canadians, they 
would still have enormous numbers from Canada, because of the number of 
Canadians now in the United States. The quota law is based on the immigra- 
tion of 1890, so they could take in now about 100,000—A. I have never figured 
out what the result would be on us if they applied their law to Canada. 

Q. But the effect of the quota law in regard to Europeans is that they 
are draining Canada of its native population?—A. It is assisting in the process, 
I think. 


By Mr. Cahan: 


Q. You have had, I understand, in connection with the Canadian Pacific, 
some experience in land settlement, particularly in those districts in which you 
have promoted irrigation schemes?—A. Yes. 

Q. From your experience in respect to those lands, could you make ‘any 
suggestion to the Committee as to any effective methods of land settlement, or 
assisted land settlement to assist those immigrants who come in without money 
to settle on the land and engage in farming?—A. There is one aspect of that 
situation. Mr. Cahan, which is sometimes overlooked, and that is the great 
number of privately owned lands in the West. As I say, in the absence of 
information which an active survey would give, we cannot very well say the 
proportion of railway lands, crown lands and privately owned lands which are 
available for settlement. I would think, however, that the acreage of crown 
lands available for settlement is less than one would expect. Years ago the 
“Canada Colonization Company” was formed. It was not under the proper 
auspices, but the conception behind it was not bad, I have always felt. It was 
to get all these privately owned lands under one common control for the purpose 
of sale on easy terms. We are doing that in a smaller way in another way 
called by the same name, as an adjunct of the Canadian Pacific Railway land 
settlement operation, and I have always felt that if the government looks with 
favour upon greater assistance, there must be a method found of bringing in to 
such a scheme these many, many acres of privately owned land in the three 
Prairie Provinces, and if the government assists in the settlement of these lands, 
then the advances made by the government should be prior to any existing 
charge against that land. No effective scheme has been worked out, because 
it can only be done by agreement between all of the thousands of owners of 
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private lands who would come in to one great land selling pool. I have never 
heard that one has been attempted, and it would have to be a part of the 
government policy, and the government itself perhaps is the only influence 
sufficiently strong to bring that about. These lands should be made available 
on terms to which the government itself would agree were fair to the incoming 
settler. That has never been approached in this country, so far as I know, and 
I have always thought it was one of our greatest difficulties. 

Q. And you would carry it out by specific appropriations to assist settlers 
to acquire an interest in the land?—A. Yes, in a moderate way, to help him 
in the first few years, but I would not extend the paternalism so far as to run 
the risk of causing his own failure. 


By Mr. Fansher (Last Mountain): 


Q. What do you consider is the greatest obstacle in the settlement of these 
lands?—A. The fact that there is nobody in particular in control of them; 
there is nobody forcing the sale bringing them to the attention of the possible 
applicant. They are just lying there. 

Q. Are they being held for settlement?—A. Some may be held for too high 
a price under existing conditions. That is more than likely. 

Q. Is that the chief obstacle?—A. It would be a great obstacle. I think it 
is true that a great many of these lands are held for too high a price. Of 
course, there have been a lot of charges incurred, and the owners may have to 
take some loss. 


By Mr. Cahan: 

Q. Would it not be possible to impose a higher scale of taxation upon 
lands which are not settled and not developed than upon lands which are 
settled? I am simply suggesting that. I do not know the facts, as do my 
western friends, but I know in some other countries where lands are held for 
purely speculative purposes a system such as I suggested does lead to land 
settlement, because those who wish to retain the land proceed to carry out the 
private efforts for its settlement, and those who are not prepared to go on and 
settle their lands are subject to increased taxation, which makes it less profit- 
able for them to hold the land. 


By Mr. Glen: 
Q. Mr. Beatty, would you mind developing the suggestion made with regard 
to the employment of an expert? 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 

Q. The question asked by Mr. Cahan is one in which I am very much 
interested and I quite agree with him. I think those who own western farm 
lands should make every effort to have the land settled, and I would like an 
answer to Mr. Cahan’s question as to whether you do not think it would be 
advisable to put a higher scale of taxation on unoccupied Jands?—A. Before I 
answer that I would have to know who was to blame for this situation. We 
do not want to be penalizing the innocent to get the guilty. 


By Mr. Glen: 
_ Q. Would you mind developing the suggestion made with regard to the 
employment of an expert who would advise the Minister of Immigration? 
Would that take the form of a man divested of all responsibility as far as the 
Minister and parliament are concerned, except, of course, subject to the Minister’s 
approval, or would it be in the form of something like a Deputy Minister of 
Colonization?—A. My idea would be equivalent to a vice-president of a cor- 
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poration, a man charged with administration under the Minister, of the larger 
questions of policy in the department, but not to interfere with the details of 
organization or administration at all, but a man with certain specific functions 
such as relations with the provinces, and relations with the transportation com- 
panies on large questions, because I think you could get them the undivided 
attention of a man of ability provided he was available through being paid 
proper compensation, and this would redound very much to the effectiveness of 
the department’s whole work. 

Q. Would you, as head of the Canadian Pacific, put your machinery at 
the disposal of that expert?—A. Yes. I was not suggesting there should be any 
difference in the close relationship between the department and the railway com- 
panies which exists now. This man would be co-operating with the companies 
every week; he could not help it, from the very nature of his position, and [ 
think the relationship between the companies and the government should 
become closer rather than more removed. 

Q. Would you be prepared to accept the policy as laid down by that 
deputy minister?—A. Yes. You must give the man authority to function if 
he is going to be there at. all. 

Q. And by that you mean the co-operation of each of the provinces for 
colonization purposes?—A. Yes, I think the provinces have kept out of this 
long enough. 

Q. Would you prefer one or two men?—A. I would prefer one man. Two 
might not be objectionable. That would be for the government to determine. 

Q. The suggestion was made that an advisory board might be appointed 
upon which would sit representatives from different organizations throughout 
the country?—A. I think that would be too unwieldy and cumbersome to give 
any practical results, and I think it would cause the Minister and the govern- 
ment more worry than anything else. 


By Mr. Fansher (Last Mountain): 


Q. You spoke of assistance to the incoming settlers. Will you say what 
nature that assistance should take, and how far it should go?—A. I think it 
should be moderate assistance. Mr. Macalister, I think, gave the figure of 
$1,500. 

Mr. Macauister: No, I did not mention any figures, Mr. Beatty. 


The Witness: I think it should be an assistance to provide him with a 
habitation and the incidentals he requires at the inception of his work; a cow 
or two and a few chickens and things of that kind, to get him started. There 
is no use making him think that everything is easy, because farming is hard 
work, as our pioneers have proved. 


By Mr. Fansher (Last Mountain): 


Q. Would you offer any suggestion as to certain credits for, say, five or ten 
years?—A. The whole thing would be credit. It would be in the way of a 
loan at a low rate of interest to the settlers. 


By Mr. Vallance: 

Q. Would you extend that to the settlers already here? What will you 
do with them if you wish to avail themselves of these opportunities?—A. That 
is a pretty difficult question to answer, whether we want to transfer our popu- 
lation from one end of the country to the other. 

Q. Then would there not be a tendency to follow out what Mr. Jacobs 
suggests, that these people be inclined to go across the line?—A. Not neces- 
sarily. It all depends on the honesty of a man’s purpose when he comes to 
Canada to farm. If he makes up his mind he wants to farm, even though he 
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has had very little former experience, our experience has been that a great 
many of them will succeed, because they are willing to work, are thrifty, 
and have an honesty of purpose. But a great many men come to this country 
with mental reservations. 

Q. What would you do with the men in western Canada? Would you 
extend your scheme to them?—A. You mean to extend that principle of assist- 
ance to the residents of Canada rather than an inducement to the incoming 
man? That is a difficult question to determine. ‘ 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Do you think we should extend to an immigrant the privileges and 
accommodations we would not extend to the Canadian born?—A. It does not 
seem fair, Mr. Coote, I will admit. On the face of it, it looks like discrimination 
against our own. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 

Q. Mr. Beatty, since you tell us that so many who have not had agricul- 
tural training have made a success on the land, why confine it to domestic 
purposes?—A. We are doing that for a purpose, because that is the type of men 
we require; either an agriculturist or a man who can get some preliminary 
training and become one. 

Q. In your memorandum you referred to small holdings. Would you care 
to give the Committee any approximate idea of the acreage?—A. I was think- 
ing of the small holding in connection with this cottage scheme. 

Q. What is your opinion as to an economic unit which can be farmed 
in western Canada?—A. In acreage? 

Q. Yes,—A. I think 160 acres is a good unit; perhaps that is a minimum. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Will you tell the Committee how much land your company has?—A. 
In the three prairie provinces? 

Q. Yes.——A. I have not the annual report with me, but speaking from 
recollection it is somewhere in the neighbourhood of five million acres of all 
kinds, accessible and inaccessible, fertile and otherwise. Of course, the best 
of our land—that nearest to the railway—has been culled over, but a great deal 
of this acreage we have now is not extra good land, and is a long way off. 

Q. Could you tell us something of the policy in selling your own land? 
How do you sell it?—-A. The average price of our dry land sold in 1927 was a 
little over $10 per acre. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. Of your dry land?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. I presume you endeavour to get what is called the “ going price ” in each 
district in which the land is situated? A. We get what we can. 

Q. I have a question here, if I can put it so it will be understandable: is 
it your chief aim to get all you can out of the land or to get the land under 
settlement?—-A. To get the land under settlement. The land selling is not the 
big end of our operations, and has not been for some time. 

@. What is the average price at which you are selling land? Is it increas- 
ing?—-A. No, going down every year. 

a is because the choice land—A. Has gone, and these lands are not 
so good. 

Q. You made a statement in vour memorandum that you would prefer 
to people western Canada with those of our own race. I saw a letter recently 
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written by the secretary of a local farming organization in which they com- 
plained that a colonization association—I presume under your company—was 
bringing Russian Mennonites into the irrigated districts, where the women 
and children go out and work in the fields to assist the men, and the white 
people in that area—if I may use that term—or the settlers who are already 
there, feel that they cannot compete with these Russian Mennonites, and feel 
that the C.P.R. is not living up to their expressed desire of keeping this country 
Canadian.—A. That does not mean that no one except those of British origin 
should be allowed to enter Canada. From my knowledge of the west and the 
western people—and this will be confirmed by your own ministers and others 
who know—the Mennonites have made very successful settlers. 

Q. I do not dispute that, but there are two kinds of Mennonites, as I 
understand it. There are the Russians and the Germans, and there is quite a 
difference between them. In this case the people say they are being displaced on 
the land by those people who get their women to assist them in the fields——A. 
That is typical of a great many continentals. The whole family works. I do 
not think it has done this country any harm. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. That is how they get along——A. Well, take the Germans: We have, of 
course, had a certain prejudice toward them for some years, but undoubtedly the 
Germans are some of our best settlers, as they were some of our best industrial- 
ists. You cannot go into the surrounding district of Kitchener without realiz- 
ing what hard work and thrift have done for these people. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Are we to draw the inference that it will be necessary for the people 
who are coming in to Western Canada to have their women go out and work?—A. 
They can settle that for themselves. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


Q. That point is very interesting. Do you consider it fair to even suggest. 
inferentially that it would be a good thing for the wives and daughters of the 
incoming settlers to undertake work such as that referred to by Mr. Coote, in the 
fields, chores and the hardships of the farm, which we ourselves would not care 
to assign to our own women?—A. I do not think that is a question which can 
be answered. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 
Q. You cannot very well forbid them?—A. No. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


Q. What is the average cost of bringing a family of five to Canada?—A. 
These figures I believe were given you by Mr. Macalister. 

Q. I have the figures here and I will give them to you. “Under existing 
transportation rates a family of five—father, mother and three children—have 
to realize approximately $1,000 to enable them to migrate from Europe to Can- 
ada.” TJs that correct?—A. $200 per head from a point in central or northern 
Europe? 

Q. Yes.—A. I think that is a little high, but not very far out. 

Q. Just following that up: do you not think, Mr. Beatty, that one of the 
great difficulties we have in securing immigrants from Europe, considering its 
present economic condition and the state of the finances there, is that most of 
the people composing the desired agricultural population do not find it so 
readily easy to accumulate $1,000?—-A. The complaint seems to be that it is too 
easy for them to come. 
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Q. I am speaking of families of a suitable type—A. I think they are coming. 
There may be reasons which I do not know which affect individual countries 
like Poland and Scandinavian countries, because those governments are not 
anxious to have their people leave; in fact, they are so anxious to keep them at 
home that they will not permit us to advertise or solicit for immigrants in those 
countries, and that will inevitably have an effect on those people. However, we 
do obtain a considerable number of them, and J think we could obtain more if 
we went after them. I do not think the money question is a deterrent. 


By Mr. Cahan: 


@. One of our members from Quebec, Mr. Boulanger, has proposed that 
transportation facilities at decreased rates should be given to the young men 
and young women in the eastern provinces who desire to settle in the West so 
as to place them on a parity, so far as the cost of transportation goes, with incom- 
ing settlers from Great Britain and the continent. Have you any suggestion to 
make as to the advisability of giving greater facilities to the young men and 
young women who are accustomed to agricultural pursuits in the east to induce 
them to settle in these western provinces?—A. Well, of course, they can get 
reduced rates now. The difficulty would be in determining whether they were 
actual bona fide settlers in each case. I might say, Mr. Cahan, that there is very 
little money in the passenger business of the Canadian railways under present 
day conditions. Our general rates are substantially lower than they are in the 
United States, and if a movement of that kind were intensive, I think it would 
properly come under the assistance provision of any policy which the government 
might adopt. But there again you are confronted with that larger question, do 
you want to induce a man to move into a different part of Canada for the purpose 
of following the same pursuit? If he fails in the east because of poor land or 
some other reason, it is natural he would want to go west, and in that case I do 
not think we would want to put any obstacles in his way, but that is an individual 
matter, in speaking of the residents of Canada, and is not a matter of immigra- 
tion at all. 


By Mr. Dubuc: 


Q. Do you not think that of the many who are going to the United States, 
colonization would help them, if it were to establish them first on our own lands? 
Under those conditions do you not think a great many of our young men in the 
eastern part of the country would stay on the western farms rather than go te 
the United States?—A. Probably, but of course the lure of the towns is very 
great. 

Q. That is so, but I think that once we gave them some help to bring them 
away from the lure of the town, they would remain on the farm?—A. That is 
quite possible. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. I understood you to say that the Scandinavians and northern Europeans 
made our best farmers. I also understood you to say, that we should assist in 
the passages from the British Isles—A. Yes. 


Q. If the northern Europeans form some of our best settlers, why not also 
assist them? I do not believe in assistance at all, but if you are going to assist 
the good farmers from Great Britain why not assist these others as well?—A. I do 
not think you would be allowed to assist them if you wanted to, because the 
governments of those countries would not permit you to induce their people to 
leave under conditions of that kind. 
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Q. Could you not assist them by preparing homes?—A. We could do that, 
4 it were needed, but I do not think it is. The situation in Great Britain is 
much different from that on the continent. We have not the surplus farming 
population in Great Britain. 

Q. Do you not think that the reason for a great deal of our population 
leaving this country and going to the United States is because we are bringing 
more people than we can assimilate into Canada?—A. No. I think it is the 
extraordinary prosperity of the United States during the last few years, and the 
opportunities which the young man has over there of immediate employment at 
good wages or salaries. That applies even to the educated classes. My con- 
nection with universities has taught me that a great percentage of our university 
graduates are confronted immediately upon graduation with the question of where 
they shall live and where the best openings for them are. 

Q. But are not the farmers in western Canada better situated than they are 
in the United States?—A. I think so. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. What evidence can you produce in support of that?—A. The opinion 
evidence of others. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


Q. Mr. Beatty, what check has your company upon those whom you state 
come here “with mental reservations,’ who do not really intend to go on the 
farms, but flock to the cities?—A. Net to the extent which I think the question 
infers; all we can do is to see that their obligations are carried out, that they are 
actually placed on the farms and given work there. 

Q. What is the nature of those obligations?—A. Mr. Macalister can give 
you the details of that. A man makes a contract with us for placement, and, 
if he is a single man, we place him on the farm, and he works under that obiiga- 
tion to the farmer. When that obligation expires—which may be in six months 
or a year or even longer—we have no further control over him. 

Q. In your opinion, at least the actual labourer on the farm does not get 
much more than six months’ employment per year?—A. I presume that is right. 

Q. So then they will flock to the cities?—A. Sometimes. 

Q. Do you not think there should be some responsibility on the railroad 
which has brought these people to this country to contribute something toward 
their support, if unemployed for a long period?—A. I should not think so. These 
men are economic units; they are brought for a purpose; they are presumed to 
benefit Canada in agriculture, and if in consequence of that, owing to our climate 
some of them—not all of them are in that position—are unable to work all of 
the year round, that seems to me to be a condition we have to meet. 

Q. You would leave them to charity?—-A. Not to charity, no. I think a 
man should be able to get enough work to keep himself. 

Q. Perhaps he should, but do you know if he is able to?—A. Not in all 
cases perhaps, but in the vast majority of cases, yes. 

Q. I wish to draw your attention to a statement made under oath by a 
member of the Manitoba iegislature, before a Committee of this House. It 
reads as follows:— 

A case was brought to our attention in December, of twenty-five Nor- 
wegians who had come out in the early Spring, and who could not get any employ- 
ment, and were in the Immigration offices, and they wanted to be deported. They 
came up to the Parliament buildings, and Mr. Ivens brought this matter up in 
the House, and we saw them: I went over to see them, and I found out that 
their story was absolutely correct. It seems that in the community, in Norway 
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.where they lived, inspectors arrived who painted a very luridly wonderful 
picture of Canada, and these people, assisted by their community, had come 
out here, presumably to farm. They had positions, jobs, in Norway, but, unable 
to speak our language as they were, they left their work and came out here, 
one with a family of seven, and another with a family of six. They went on the 
land, but they could not make a success of it. They were not placed near 
people who could help them, and so, some of the single men, and the married 
families came back to the city, and they had to be sent back to Norway because 
they could not be placed at all. 

Then there is the subject of unemployed single men. We get such a cry 
from the single men. For two years it has been the policy of the city not to 
help the single men. They say that single men can get work, if they will go 
to the bush; or if they will go to the farms on a wage of $10 or $15 a month, 
where they will get their board anyway and their washing done. But there 
were a great many more single men than there was work for, even on the farms, 
and, these men were not altogether floaters. They were single men, many of 
them returned soldiers, who were in Winnipeg, and it did not matter what their 
age was, young or old, if they went to the Social Service Department, they 
could not get any assistance at all. Naturally, these men were picked up on 
the streets as vagrants. A particular case was brought up on the floor of the 
House, and a Committee appointed to investigate the conditions of the single 
men. We found that during the past few months, there were 1,700 single men 
committed to the jails, just picked up because they could not get employment. 
They are given a bed for one or two nights, and then on the third night if 
found on the streets, they are taken up as vagrants. In the course of its 
Investigations, the Committee went to the Chief of Police, and to the Provincial 
Jail and interviewed seven or eight men in one day. The men that we saw were 
splendid types of young manhood, with only one exception. The first morn- 
ing, we went to the jail we found a young man from the Province who had run 
away from home; he had just been picked up and was going to be sent back to 
his home, but I am afraid he should really have been cared for in an institu- 
tion, rather than sent home. 

Q. Do you find many cases of that kind coming up?—A. They have not 
come to my knowledge. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. Is it not a fact that a man coming from the British Isles has to remain 
in western Canada two or three years before he knows how to farm?—A. Well, 
he is a better man every year. Every year’s experience behind him naturally 
improves his work. You will find that the preliminary training they give 
single men at Brandon and other farms in Great Britain is very valuable. 

Q. I referred a little while ago to your irrigation scheme. You had a 
colonization scheme in there. Are your efforts in that respect to asssit settlers 
in that district sufficiently successful to extend them?—A. No, we have net 
extended them. As a matter of fact, it has been very slow, but it accomplished 
a very great purpose in the fact that it did make arable a lot of land which was 
not, and of course the use of irrigated land is increasing every year and the 
knowledge in respect to farming operations on irrigated land is also increasing. 

Q. Are your settlers not continually coming and going?—A. Not to a great 
extent. The difficulty about irrigated land settlement is in finding the kind of 
product which will pay these men best. Beet sugar has been a comparatively 
new development. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Do you know at what price you sold irrigated lands in the Cold River 
district?—A. No, I do not. 
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Q. That is the district I referred to a few moments ago. If I remember 
correctly, the letter stated that land repossessed from other settlers already 
there had been sold to these Russians at a price, I think, around $150 an acre. 
—A. No, we have never sold land as high as that. 

—A. You cannot tell us the price at which they are sold?—A. No. not off- 
hand. 
By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Have you any reason to believe that if the Canadian government went 
into a colonization scheme they would be more successful than you have been? 
—A. I do not know whether you have before you any scheme of irrigation by 
the government. 


By Mr. Jacobs: 


Q. We have been discussing the question of immigration from a land 
settlement point of view. Inasmuch as 50 per cent of the population of this 
country is urban, do you not thing that some attention should be given to the 
people who want to be industrialists? Do you not think that where people are 
prepared to come into the city, with their own funds, and start new enterprises 
or even enter into competition with enterprises aiready established, that the 
government would be well advisd to let these people in?—A. I do not .know 
that there is any barrier against it. 

Q. There certainly is?—A. From Great Britain? 

Q. I think your colonization department would tell you that in the matter 
of immigration there are only certain selected people permitted to come into 
this country, for instance, a Roumanian, from a country of 25,000,000 people, 
is not permitted to come into this country unless he goes on the land. He is not 
permitted to go into the cities, nor is he permitted to go in to any industrial 
enterprise. In fact, none of the people of southern Europe are permitted to 
come in. Take, for instance, the whole of the Mediterranean coast, Italy and 
the Balkan district; not one man is permitted to come into this country unless 
he agrees to go on to the land. Is there any objection, on your part, to a man 
coming in who has his own funds, or who can be guaranteed that he will not 
become a public charge?—-A. I suppose the objection to that would be the 
opening of the door too widely. I do not know that in the case you mentioned, 
of a man with means, or some substance, not lhkely to become a public charge, 
and able to engage in useful work, that there should be any objection to him 
coming in, but is that what you are going to get? 

Q. If he does not make a success, he is deportable?—A. It is not a good © 
system which depends on deportation. 

Q. But the government canal always hold that as a club over his head. He 
must make good or get out. 


By Mr. Cahan: 

Q. I understand that at the present time a man with capital, means or 
scientific or technical knowledge, resident in Belgium or France, is not admitted 
to this country unless he is going into agricultural employment, unless he makes 
a special and specific application to the Minister of Immigration, and under 
difficulties which are almost unsurmountable requests a special permit to come 
in. I understand that from the entire cotton, woollen and silk manufacturing 
interests of Belgium and France, no man engaged in those industries, even with 
technical knowledge and skill and capital of his own, no matter what it may be, 
is allowed to come in. 

Mr. Jacogs: Mr. Cahan is not correct in that. Belgians and the French 
can come in, but the restriction applies to the Balkan States and all along the 
Mediterranean coast, Spain, Portugal, and so forth. 

(Mr. E. W. Beatty.1 
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By Mr. Cahan: 


Q. I have gone through the regulations with a fine toothed comb, and there 
is no possibility of their coming in under the regulations now existing, excepting 
upon a special permit from the Minister. 


Mr. Fansuer (Last Mountain): Would you suggest that we allow in a 
few farm implement manufacturers? 


Mr. Canan: I am not discussing that, but I suggest that any man wth 
sufficient capital should be allowed to come to this country to assist in manu- 
facturing here what we are now importing. 


Mr. Hanson: I am not a member of the Committee, but I am vitally 
interested in this matter. May I ask a question? 

The CuHatrMan: What is the wish of the Committee? 

(Agreed to). 


By Mr. Hanson: 


Q. You referred to the attitude of the provincial governments and the 
functions they should perform. Is it not a fact that the provincial govern- 
ments are in a better position, together with the railways, to place the men 
properly?—A. Yes. 

Q. And is that not one of the most important functions with respect to the 
agricultural problem, and are not the provincial governments and the railways 
co-operating?—A. Yes. We have had conferences with the Prime Ministers of 
the three eastern provinces, and everybody agreed with what you said, but 
they pleaded poverty, that they had not the resources to do this work in the 
way in which it should be done. 

Q. If they had the means, are they really not the best instruments for 
placement?—A. I think they are excellent. 

Q. They are closely in touch with conditions?—A. They should be. 

Q. And is it not your opinion that that feature should be accentuated 
before this Committee?—A. Generally speaking, that is my view. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. I think you made it clear that our methods should be devoted to getting 
an agricultural population. Do you believe that the law of supply and demand 
sets or affects the price of agricultural products?—A. Yes, but we have not 
reached the point in the world’s consumption of our goods where we need feel 
very apprehensive about it. 

Q. Have you made any study of that question?—A. No, except the knowl- 
edge I have of what has happened in the last few years. I cannot conceive 
of Canada producing suddenly a crop so great that it will adversely affect, to 
any great extent, the world’s price of wheat. 

Q. You are referring only to wheat?—A. Yes, the chief product. 

Q. Can you imagine Canada producing so much butter that it will depress 
the price?—A. They have not as yet. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


Q. In view of the statements that the importations of butter from Australia 
have depressed the prices in Canada, do you not think it would be a simple 
matter with other products, by increasing the production, to do the same thing?— 
A. IJ think it is our own fault there. In New Brunswick, for instance, we have 
been buying New Zealand butter and New Brunswick is one of the finest dairy 
provinces in Canada. 
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Q. Is it not a fact, if we are going to make farm settlement pay under any 
conditions, and if we hope to increase land settlement, and increase the value of 
the land under cultivation, it will not have the tendency to cause still more sea- 
sonal unemployment. If we are going to increase the land settlement and pro- 
duce chiefly and mainly only one food supply, namely, wheat, is it not just a 
matter of more intensive cultivation of the land now under cultivation, and using 
more immigrants and thus increasing our immigration, and providing help for the 
farmers for the land already under cultivation? I make this venture—and { am 
a farmer—that we could use all the immigration that could be brought into the 
Dominion of Canada, no matter what efforts might be used, in order that the 
farms already under cultivation could have that cultivation intensified and the 
production increased. Is it not a fact, Mr. Beatty, that you must make the farm 
more profitable by the preservation of the Canadian market for Canadian farm- 
ers?—A. Of course, the two things can proceed concurrently, and I think they 
will. We extend our area under cultivation, and we will see, as is happening in 
Manitoba and Alberta, a change more and more towards mixed farming. That 
happened in Wisconsin and Minnesota, two of the most prosperous States in the 
United States. Originally they grew wheat, and then they gradually changed 
over. If you run through Wisconsin now you will find numerous prosperous 
towns of from 20,000 to 30,000, surrounded by a mixed farming territory, with 
a little manufacturing in the towns. 

Q. Do you find any seasonal tnemployment in the mixed farming areas ?— 
A. I do not think you should; I think it should reduce it. 

Q. In keeping with Mr. Jacob’s suggestion, regarding the policy as to indus- 
trial immigration, how can we hope to have any intensive mixed farming in the 
Dominion of Canada if we have not a substantial increase in the urban popula- 
tion?—A. Our urban population will automatically increase with our industrial 
progression. 

Q. And our mixed farming?—A. And our mixed farming will add to that. 

Q. We cannot hope to have a mixed farming increase without an industrial 
increase?—A. I think the industrial will follow. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


Q. You say that the industrial will follow?—A. With our increased popula- 
tion undoubtedly we will have a greater demand. 

Q. In your opinion, agricultural development and prosperity should pre- 
cede industrial development?—A. Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Moruerwe..: It always has, since the early days of Canada. 


By Mr. Hanson: 


Q. Has that been the history of the United States?—A. Yes, that has been 
their history. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. Do you think that thet is true ‘in the case of mixed farming; do you 
think that mixed farming can increase profitably without an industrial increase 
first taking place?--A. As long as the ratio is not out of proportion, it will, in 
part. I know what you mean. You mean that a great urban population is an 
inducement to mixed farming? 

QI think that is the first inducement, and the only Justification for mixed 
farming?—A. We have not got to the point yet where that is bothering us. 
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Q. It is a fact in Ontario, and it is creeping through the Western provinces, 
that the increase in mixed farming areas certainly has not been in the districts 
where there has not been a considerable urban development?—-A. I should think 
that would apply to Ontario, all right. 


By Mr. McMillan: 


Q. Take in Western Ontario, our towns have less population now than 
they had thirty years ago, and in very many instances we do not sell a thing 
except the finished product. So that mixed farming is really the secret of the 
success of agriculture, and the underlying foundation of the success of the 
country. 

By Mr. Rowe: 

Q. It never came to Western Ontario until after your industrial develop- 
ment took place along the border cities. 

Mr. Anperson (Halton): I think we are putting this thing the wrong 
end about, because increased industry creates mixed farming. J come from a sec- 
tion where that has been fairly well proven in the last twenty-five or thirty years. 
With the increased population in Toronto and Hamilton, and the surrounding 
towns, mixed farming has increased because of the demand for the pro- 
ducts of the farm. 


By Mr. Boulanger: 

Q. Have you considered decreased rates to induce more settlers to go to 
Western Canada from the Eastern part of the country ?—A. We have not, except 
the Farm Labourers Excursions. 

Q. Could the Canadian railways afford to grant a special rate, of, say, one 
cent a mile, to move eastern Canadian settlers, with their families and effects, to 
the west? 


By Mr. Donnnelly: 


Q. You have the settlers’ effects rate?—-A. Yes. 
Q. For carload lots?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 

Q. What is the answer to that question?—A. ] cannot answer the question 
because I do not know what would be involved in it. I have told you that we are 
not making any money out of our passenger business, and I would hate to 
see those revenues decreased. If it could be shown that it is for the benefit of the 
country, and we would get our end of that, it would be a different thing. We 
have decreased rates periodically, but we have not settlers’ rates. 

Q. To the best of your knowledge, are any of the important industries in 
Canada suffering from the lack of railway?—-A. I do not know that I can answer 
that, but I should assume they are not. 

Mr. Srncuiair (Wellington North): I understand that the small country of 
Denmark produces more butter than all of Canada. 


By Mr. Lucas: 


Q. I presume I am right in saying that your Company, along with other 
organizations, have put forth a great deal of effort to bring agriculturalists to 
Western Canada. What would you say to the statement that there are fewer 
farmers in the three prairic provinces to-day than there were five years ago?— 
A. I have heard that statement, but I do not know whether it is true or not. I 
think they. estimate about 250,000. 
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By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. If that is true, is it not a fact that further extensive land settlement by 
Continental immigrants will have a tendency, as Mr. Garland and several others 
have pointed out, to lower the standard of living?—A. No. I think we will 
always have quite a number of Continentals in our farming operations in the 
west. The situation which you describe may be due, in part, to larger individual 
holdings, and, in part, to this seepage which we know is going on. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Is it not a fact that there is a tendency towards larger holdings, due to 
the different types of farm machinery?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Forke: 


Q. Production has increased?—A. And the acreage under cultivation is 
increasing. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. In some sections of Western Canada we are using the class of machinery 
where we expect, in a few years, to do without any help in the fall of the year. 
We are using combines and are able to get along without any farm help at all. 
—A. No doubt about that. 


By Mr. Garland: 


Q. If I remember correctly, I think the Canadian Pacific brought about 
twenty-one thousand people into Canada in 1926; is that correct?—A. It is a 
little more than that. I can give you the figures for 1927. From the British 
Isles, 26,000; from the preferred countries, 11,500; from the non-preferred coun- 
tries, 18,000; a total of 56,615. 

Q. Can you tell the Committee the percentage of Mennonites?—A. No, I 
cannot. I can get those figures for you. 

Q. You are bringing in a very large number of Mennonites?—A. It differs 
in different years, some years being larger than others. 

Q. If these figures are incorrect, I hope you will correct them at a subse- 
quent date. It is my understanding that in 1926 you brought in something 
over 21,000 immigrants and that about. 7,000, or one-third, were Mennonites? 
—A. I could not tell you off hand, but I can get you those figures. 


By ire Coote” 


Q. Could you tell us whether the Mennonites are being largely settled on 
cultivated lands?—A. I cannot tell you that, but I imagine a good proportion 
of them are. 

Q. Is that really doing anything to increase colonization in Western 
Canada?—A. Oh, yes. Any man who occupies and works land, whether it 
has been cultivated before or not, is a settler. 

Q. But where he dipslaces the present settler? I wonder if your Company 
has kept any record of how many Mennonites are buying farms that are already 
cultivated and occupied, where they simply change hands?—A. The man 
occupied it must go some place else. 

Q. He leaves the land?—A. Not necessarily. 

Q. There is no increased cultivation and no increased production, you 
simply have transferred the owners? The original owners would have stayed 
on the farm if there had not been Mennonites to come and take them?—A. I 


do not know of those cases at all. 
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By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


Q. Is it not a fact that on C.P.R. territory south of the line from Gleichen 
to Cluny, in the Arrowood District, a number of Mennonites came in there and 
purchased land at around $45 per acre? This land, up to that time, had been 
held by men whom the Canadian Pacific Railway had brought, chiefly from 
Chicago, or around that district. They bought this high priced land, on time 
payments with some cash, and turned their women and children out in the fields, 
and they worked as no Canadian or American settler will work. They will not 
subject their women to that kind of treatment. They drive out the Canadian 
men, and we are replacing them steadily by a type that is agitating for a 
separate colony existence. There are three large settlements of that type in my 
constitueney, and I do not think that sort of thing is doing Canada any good? 
—A. You think the Mennonites should be excluded? 

Q. Not necessarily, but they should not be settled in colonies. It would 
be much more preferable if they were settled on unoccupied land, instead of 
taking up land occupied by Canadians or Americans?—A. We have no control 
over the private bargains made by incoming settlers. 


Mr. Coorr: Would it not be preferable not to solicit them? 


Hon. Mr. Morurrweti: Most of these large farms that I know of have 
simply gone broke and they were mighty glad to have some one to sell to. 


Mr. VauuAncr: In the constituency which I have the honour to represent, 
we had a large farm known as the Excell Farm, which I believe was an American 
organization. They sold out to what they call the Progressive Mennonites. 
These people do not live in little villages, but they settle right on the farms. 
There is a tendency now to bring in these Mennonites to take up occupied land. 
As Mr. Motherwell says, many of these large holdings have practically gone 
broke, or the remuneration that they get is conducive to disposing of their hold- 


ings. 

Mr. GartaNnp (Bow River): In the eases which I cited, in the districts of 
Arrowood and Rockyford, they have not displaced the large holdings at all. I 
have no doubt that Mr. Valance is correct in saying that the same condition 
applies to the large holdings, but in the cases I have cited it does not. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. It has ben intimated that the mixed farmers in Minnesota and Wisconsin 
are very prosperous. I do not know whether you have any definite knowledge 
of the mixed farming in those districts, but I know, in the constituency that I 
represent, that we have a great many people coming in there from the mixed 
farms of Minnesota and Wisconsin, and they tell us that you can go into Minne- 
sota and buy a farm for the price of the buildings. They cannot be very pros- 
perous.—A. The railway receipts are the best evidence of that, and they show 
that Wisconsin and Minnesota are prosperous. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


Q. That is an evidence of volume but not of prosperity —A. It is evidence of 
volume that is being sold. 


By Mr. Bancroft: 


Q. Have you any figures giving the amount of new land brought under 
Alp alene say in the last two years?—A. No, I have not, but I can get them 
or you. 

Q. I have heard it stated that there was a million acres of new land 
opened up in the summer of 1926, and a million and a half acres in 1927?—A. 
That is in the prairie provinces? 

[Mr. E. W. Beatty.] 
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Q. Yes.—A. I can easily give you those figures. It is about eight and a 
half per cent, I think. 


By Mr. Boulanger: 


Q. The railway companies are carrying European settlers at a reduced 
rate at the present time?—A. We have regular rates for all settlers, except the 
assisted passage. You know about that, where they come in on a very low rate. 
We have a regular third-class rate for these people from Europe, to central 
points in Canada. 

Q. Could not the Canadian railways do the same for Canadians?—A. I do 


not think so. It is not a question that has been raised, except in connection 
with farm labour. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 
Q. The steamship rates have been reduced materially within the last five 
years?—A. Yes. 
Q. To meet just this situation?—A. Speaking as a steamship owner, I 


would say they have been reduced too much, Mr. Garland. If you could see 
our receipts you would agree with me. 


By Mr. Cahan: 


Q. Is Colonel Dennis in Canada, or likely to be in Canada at an early 
date? We have a motion passed by the Committee and we would like to have 
him attend to give us some information with regard to European immigration? 
—A. He will be back in Canada on Sunday. 


Witness retired. 


The Committee adjourned until Thursday, April 26th, at 11.00 a.m. 
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Houses or ComMons 
TuHurspay, April 26, 1928. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 1 
o’clock a.m., the Chairman, Mr. W. F. Kay, presiding. 


The CHAIRMAN: Order, gentlemen. Are there any motions this morning? 


Mr. Boutancer: Yes, Mr. Chairman. I would like to move that Dr. Bar- 
ton, Dean of the Faculty of Agriculture of Macdonald College, be called. Dr. 
Barton has a plan for the assistance of young farmers, especially those who have 
taken a course in agriculture. In order that the Committee may judge whether 
it is advisable or not to call Dr, Barton, I would like to read a couple of ietters 
in which Dr. Barton outlines his plan. The first letter which he wrote me is 
dated March 26, 1928. (Reading) :— 


Dear Sir,—Through the kindness of Mr. R. R. Ness of Howick, I 
received a copy of Hansard containing your speech in the Tfouse on pro- 
posed government assistance and favourable treatment of Canadians. 
I read your speech with much interest and should like to say that I 
thoroughly concur in the ideas you expressed. 


As I said to Mr. Ness, I have felt for some time, and I have stated 
publicly on more than one occasion, that one of the stumbling blocks for 
Canadian farm boys who want to farm is that they are unable to get a 
start because no financial provision is available. As you point out, surely 
our own Canadian boys are a better risk than many of those about whom 
we know little and upon whom we are pressing assistance. 


May I take the liberty of outlining one further thought in connec- 
tion with your plan. It is this, that the boy, who, in addition to his farm 
apprenticeship experience, is enthusiastic enough about farming to give 
himself some special preparation for it, should be given not only every en- 
couragement to do so but also some further opportunity because of it. It 
seems to me that a boy who takes, say a two-year practical course at an 
agricultural college, might well be given double the assistance that is 
available to the boy who is content to depend upon his practical experience 
alone. No boy would be entitled to such assistance unless he were 
endorsed by his college as being competent and capable to make good use 
of it. Such a plan, I feel sure, would give point to preparation for farming 
in such a way that nothing else could do. The amount of capital neces- 
sary should not be difficult for the Government to provide. The plan 
should, in time, multiply demonstrators by the hundreds; it should develop 
leadership for agriculture that is too often lacking at present and it should 
re-enforce the whole rural structure with the kind of material it seems 
to need. 


The agricultural colleges are largely responsible for the marked 
progress in agriculture during the past thirty years. There is hardly a 
farmer who has not been touched by them in some way, although he him- 
self may not be aware of it. In the last analysis, if farming is to be 
improved and raised to the level it should occupy it must be done through 
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farming people themselves. Direct assistance in one form or another will 
contribute and help to meet special situations but no great change wil! 
be made except as the people, through change in themselves, are enebied 
to make it. I hold therefore that our Canadian farm boys, the farmers 
of to-morrow, should be given some preparation just as other peopie are 
for the work ‘they intend to undertake. As matters stand now, the farm 
boy gets less than any one else, His school is the poorest, and his oppor- 
tunity for many forms of personal development are limited. This may 
not be the immediate concern of the Dominion Government, but as it 
affects agriculture it is a national question. Anything that will induce 
boys to better themselves for better opportunities and at the same time 
contribute to the general advancement of Canadian agriculture is worthy 
of any Government’s serious consideration. 


Yours faithfully, 


“ (Sgd.) H. BARTON, 
Dean. 


P.S. May I add that this difference between $2,500 and $5,000 advance 
would be a significant but very appropriate distinction. 
is eee 


SEVERAL MEMBrRS: Carried. 
Mr. BouLtancer: Apparently, I do not need to read the other letter. 


Mr. Spotron: I second the motion, Mr. Chairman, that Dr. Barton be 
called. 

The CHAIRMAN: It is moved by Mr. Boulanger, and seconded by Mr. 
Spetton, that Professor Barton of Macdonald College be asked to appear before 
the Committee. Is it the pleasure of the Committee to adopt the motion? 


I declare the motion carried. 
Any other motions? 


We have this morning. gentlemen, Canon Burd, representing Bishop Lloyd 
of Saskatchewan. The Bishop of Saskatchewan requested that the Gpunmivtce 
give Canon Burd a hearing and he is here this morning to give evidence. 


Rev. Canon WALTER Burp called and sworn. 


The Cuarrman: Gentlemen, Canon Burd is before you, if you wish to 
examine him, or would you prefer that he make a statement? 


SEVERAL Memepers: That he make a statement. 


By the Chawman: 

Q. Are you prepared to make a statement, Canon Burd?—A. Yes. 

Q. The floor is yours then; you may be seated. Ast preter wu Suan. el 
can handle my material a little better, perhaps. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, first of all I wish to thank you for the privi- 
lege of allowing me to appear before you as representative of the diocese of Sas- 
katchewan. May I first of all make quite clear as to whom I do represent, sc 
that there will be no misunderstanding. While I was a member of the General 
Synod, which met at Kingston, I am not representing that General Synod, for 
the General Synod only meets once in every three years, and unless they appoint 
a representative for a special purpose, at their triennial meeting, it is impossible 
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to represent them, unless specially appointed to do so by the Primate. My 
reason for being here is on the invitation of the Committee at the request of the 
Bishop of Saskatchewan, who desired that one of the dioceses that is receiving 
a great deal of immigration should be represented; so, officially, I represent the 
diocese of Saskatchewan, but I represent the whole church just insofar as the 
material I bring before you is the expression of the whole church as contained 
in the Journals of the Synod. 


Hon. Mr. Forxe: Mr. Chairman, at this point I wish tc inform the Canon 
that I have definite information from the Church that you do not represent any- 
thing but the diocese of Saskatchewan. 


Witness: Thank you, Mr. Forke. Then may I correct that, if it needs 
correction. The information I give to you in regard to the whole Church is 
official as contained in its journals. I have the journals with me. I thank you 
for making that point just a little clearer. I do not claim in any way to repre- 
sent the whole Church. 

I have divided my material into three different sections. First of all an 
introduction; then dealing with the question overseas; then the questions in the 
Department itself; and then the questions as they affect us in the western prov- 
inces. I am confining myself absolutely to evidence; that is to statements which 
can be proved. There has been a great deal of impressionable information given 
on this subject. Men have the idea that this or that is so, but when it comes to 
proving these things with figures, it has been quite a different matter. And just 
as In the General Svnod, I was very careful to make no statement I could not 
prove, so to-day, I have before me, gentlemen, the evidence which will corrobor- 
ate anything I will say. If you are not satisfied, please check me up, and I will 
withdraw that as evidence. 

First of all, the general attitude of our church towards this question of 
immigration; we are absolutely friendly towards the Department. Our disposi- 
tion is friendly. We are not here—at least I am not here—in any spirit of 
aggression, or fault-finding. Our whole desire as a diocese out there, and I think 
here I can speak for the whole Church—our whole desire is to co-operate to the 
full in building up this country to its best. And so, will you please feel that our 
attitude is at once friendly, and our desire is to be helpful. 

The journal I have in my hand is the journal of the proceedings of the dio- 
cese of Saskatchewan, for 1927. In this journal there is to be found the memorial 
on immigration which was brought up at the General Synod and which began a 
great deal of the discussion there. May I read that memorial for your infor- 
mation? 

The Memorial of the Diocese of Saskatchewan respectfully sheweth: 

Whereas the census returns of 1921 give the membership of the 
Roman Catholic Church in Canada as about 3,000,000; and the Church 
of England membership, the Presbyterian and the United Church 
membership over four millions; 


And whereas the Minister of Immigration of the Canadian Govy- 
ernment has stated that twenty-five Roman Catholic priests, and one priest 
of the Church of England, and one minister of the United Church are 
employed as immigration agents by the Department; 


Resolved, that this synod of Saskatchewan respectfully memo- 
rialize the general synod of the Church in Canada to bring to the atten- 
tion of the Minister of Immigration this glaring unfairness, and to ask 
that the Minister take steps to rectify this inequality forthwith; 


And that they approach the Minister in co-operation with the chief 
councils of the Presbyterian church and the United Church of Canada. 
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That was carried. I might also say that it was moved in amendment, but was 
not approved of:— 


_That the Department be requested to dismiss the present clergy, 
acting as Immigration agents and that adequate proportionate lay repre- 
sentation of all churches be substituted.” 


We felt that it would not be well to do that. Our church is divided into 
districts for governments, first of ail into dioceses, which are units within the 
province; then we have what we call the Ecclesiastical Provinces, which is a 
grouping together of a number of these dioceses. In my hand I have the 
Journal of the Provincial Synod of the Church of England, which met in Regina 
in September, 1926. This includes all the Western provinces, that is, Manitoba, 
Alberta and Saskatchewan; all the Church dioceses within those provinces. 
May I quote from our Primate, who is the President of that Assembly? He 
is speaking, first of all, of the necessity of doing our utmost for the new 
Canadians, and making them into loyal Canadian subjects. (Reads): 


But I want to say very frankly that, just in order to ensure these 
great desiderata in the future for the inhabitants of our Dominion, we 
shall need to maintain a preponderating amount of the inheritance of the 
best traditions and sentiments which have made Great Britain what it 
is. We have all heard North West Canada called a ‘melting pot’, and it 
may be such in the production of its ultimate citizenship. What will 
come out of that meiting pot will vitally depend upon the controlling 
elements which we put into it. It may be claimed that even a little 
leaven can leaven the whole lump, but it seems to me that much will 
depend upon the quantity of leaven and its proper proportions. It is 
said that in 1901, for example, fifty-seven per cent of our population 
was of British origin; in 1921 the proportion had dropped to fifty-five 
per cent. Is it safe to permit the drop to go lower until the preponderance 
is in another direction? That is my point, and we may well raise the 
danger signal, not because we depreciate other classes of settlers and 
do not welcome them, on the contrary, we do welcome them,—but 
because we are convinced that in the settling of a country economic con- 
ditions alone should not dominate us and make us shut our eyes to other 
things that are essential. 


I have the Journal of Proceedings of the General Synod of the Church 
of England, and I will just briefly touch upon the action of the General Synod 
on that immigration question. The General Synod represents the whole of 
the Church of England in Canada, from coast to coast. First of all, in the 
report of the Council of Social Service, on page 85, it was moved by the 
Bishop of Toronto, and seconded by Canon Vernon:— 


That the General Synod, recognizing that the Government of 
Canada and its Department of Immigration and Colonization have been 
taking steps to secure an increasing British migration to Canada, 
desires to pledge the co-operation of the Church of England in Canada, 
through its Council for Social Service and its British representatives 
the Church of England Council of Empire Settlements, in this matter, and 
at the same time to urge the calling together by the Government of 
Canada at the earliest possible oportunity of a conference representing 
the Dominion and Provincial Governments, the churches, all voluntary 
organizations interested in immigration, and the transportation com- 
panies, to discuss the practical details involved in carrying out a still 
more extended policy of preferential British immigration, and to secure 
the fullest possible co-operation of all concerned. 
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The General Synod deleted that first part, and it was moved by W. G. Styles, 
seconded by Canon Heeney, and, 


“Resolved, That the preamble of the Resolution ‘recognizing ...... 
to Canada’ be deleted.” 


That is, the Synod refused to recognize that the Government of Canada had 
taken active steps to secure more British immigrants. 


On page 87 of that same Synod Journal—this is the action of the General 
Synod, representing the whole Church—the following amendment to the amend- 
ment was moved by the Bishop of Saskatchewan, and seconded by the Bishop of 
Toronto, 

The General Synod of the Church of England in Canada recogniz- 
ing the vital need of maintaining our British connections, our British 
ideals, and our British institutions, and believing that the preponderance 
of Continental over British immigration to Canada is likely to lower 
seriously existing standards of wages and living conditions, the mainten- 
ance of which is in the best interests alike of the foreign born and those 
of British stock, desires to urge upon the Government of Canada the 
adoption of a quota policy to limit the number of certain classes of foreign 
born immigrants admitted during any year to not more than fifty per 
cent of the British born admitted during the preceding years. 


By Hon. Mr. Forke: 


Q. That was the resolution that was forwarded to me, as being the opinion 
of the General Synod?—A. I believe so, yes. 

Q. The other resolution was not carried?—A. Pardon me, it was, with those 
words deleted. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. The first resolution was amended and carried?—A. Yes. 


Q. Did you not leave out an important part? You presented the Memorial 
that you have just read, the Memorial which had been passed by the Synod of 
Saskatchewan ,and you moved that the matter be received and referred to a 
special committee, and that motion was lost?—A. That was lost yes. 


Q. You have not mentioned that?—A. I am coming to that directly. 


Q. That took place before what you have just spoken of?—A. Yes, but it 
comes in later. I was bringing the whole matter up under the one heading. 


Q. I do not think that we get a proper view of what took place at the 
Synod by considering this general resolution, and then jumping to the resolution 
which was passed, without showing what took place in the meantime. That is, 
the Synod did not adopt the resolution, or even consider the Memorial which 
was presented by the Synod of Saskatchewan?—A. The two things were entirely 
separate. One was the report of the Social Service Council, which I have just 
discussed, and the resolution was that of the Social Service Council. I wanted 
to deal with the work of the Social Service Council entirely. I do not intend to 
leave anything out in regard to the Memorial itself. This appears on page 86. 
(Reads) :— 

Moved by Canon Burd, seconded by Canon Armitage, That the matter 
contained in the Memorial of the Diocese of Saskatchewan, re Immigra- 
tion Agents, be received and referred to a special committee appointed by 
the Chair for action. 
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That was after the Synod, as a whole, refused to accept the Memorial as it was. 
It was then referred to this Committee, as I have just said, and that Committee 
reported on page 89 as follows:— 


Moved by Canon Burd, seconded by Dr. A. H. Moore, and 


Resolved, That this General Synod appoint a deputation to wait 
upon the Government of Canada for the purpose of requesting that equal 
facilities be granted to the Church of England in Canada in dealing with 
immigration as are granted to other Christian Communions in Canada.” 


That was carried. 


Q. That was the resolution that was carried by the whole Synod?—A. Yes. 
Q. That was the main resolution?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. Could you not give in detail what took place. I think you have again, 
unwittingly, no doubt, left out an important part, namely, that the motion that 
you made that this matter contained in the Memorial of the Diocese of Sas- 
katchewan be received and referred to a special committee appointed by the 
Chair, on being put to a vote, was lost?—A. I am sorry; I thought I had just 
made that clear. 

Q. I thought you said that it was carried?—A. No, I said that the motion 
to have it dealt with was lost, and then it was referred to this Committee. May 
I have that page, please? 

Q. Page No. 86.—A. I want to make that quite clear. 

Q. Would it not be better if we just had that on the Record?—A. I am quite 
agreeable that that should be done. 


Moved by Canon Andrew, seconded by Mr. J. W. Shore, and 

Resolved, That, with reference to the Memorial from the Diocese 
of Saskatchewan, a committee consisting of Canon Burd, Canon Heeney, 
Dean Llwyd, Archdeacon Fotheringham, Canon Armitage and Dr. A. H. 
Moore, be appointed to bring in a Resolution of a constructive character 
dealing with the matter referred to in the Memorial, and that Canon 
Burd be Convener of the Committee. 


That finished the section on the general introduction, showing the interest 
the Church has taken in the discussion of immigration, and showing that the 
Church, in its General Synod, was seriously concerned with the present situa- 
tion, and asked the Government to place a quota on the foreign immigration not 
to exceed fifty per cent of the previous year’s British immigration. That, I 
believe, was forwarded to the Department. 

Now, I have the first of three sections. This is dealing with the opinion in 
England, and overseas, in regard to Canada’s attitude towards British immigra- 
tion. That, Mr. Chairman, is a very serious part of this discussion. If the gen- 
eral opinion in Great Britain is that Canada does not want British immigrants, 
it is, indeed, a serious thing, and it is a condition which must be removed. It 
may be that there are no grounds for that belief, if that belief exists, but I think 
we are all agreed, that if the belief does exist in Great Britain, or the British 
Isles, that Canada does not want British immigrants, then it is a situation which 
must be changed. 

I have here a small amount of material, not giving my own view at all, but 
the view of those who are in position to understand. First of all, to take up 
South Africa. We find that this question of Canada’s attitude is not one con- 
fined to England, but to the whole Empire. I have in my hand a cutting from 
the Cape Times of October 29, 1927. This deals with the general subject of 
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Inter-Empire immigration. I believe the Cape Times is the leading paper in 
that section of the British Empire, in the Union of South Africa. I will leave 
this as evidence, so it can all be gone through. 


INTER-E}MPIRE MIGRATION 


More than once of late we have referred to the unsatisfactory prac- 
tical effects of present tendencies in European migration to and from this 
country. Though it is no doubt desirable to increase our white popula- 
tion as rapidly as our powers of economic absorption will allow, we have 
always held that the quality of immigrants is for South Africa a far more — 
important consideration than their quantity. For this reason we view 
with particular misgiving the course which migration has followed now 
for too many years. As we showed the other day, South Africa is making 
a net loss of British subjects, and a net gain of aliens, three-quarters of 
whom come from racial stocks which experience has shown to be unsuit- 
able to the peculiar conditions of this country. The fact that the net gain 
of aliens is larger than the net loss of British subjects, and that there- 
fore the country can point to a small surplus of European immigrants 
over European emigrants, we are unable to regard as a matter for con- 
gratulation. For, in spite of the slight quantitative gain, we are losing in 
quality all the time. And the relations of the two main white races of 
South Africa are, it is to be feared, not well calculated to assist in turn- 
ing alien immigrants of different race into good South Africans in any 
short space of time. 

It is instructive to compare the experience of other Dominions with 
our own in this matter. In Canada, for example, as indeed almost every- 
where else, the primary need has always been to establish the bulk of the 
immigrant population on the land. Two alternative policies have thus 
naturally presented themselves, and successive Canadian Governments 
have had to choose broadly between importing farmers, largely of alien 
blood, and then making good Canadians of them, and, on the other hand, 
importing British subjects and then turning them into farmers. Beforz 
the war the tendency was, on the whole, to give precedence to immigrants 
of British stock. Since then, a possibly inevitable swing of the pendulum 
has brought the other policy into operation. In consequence, Western 
Canada, where the bulk of the immigrant farming population settles, has 
been rapidly filling up with aliens, and the Prairie Provinces have for 
some time been the chief centre of opposition to the development of closer 
and more fraternal relations with the rest of the British Commonwealth. 
So marked has this opposition become that responsible Canadians have 
freely asserted that it may result in the complete swamping of British 
sentiment in Western Canada, and even in Western Canada’s eventual 
loss to the Empire. The present Minister of Immigration, Mr. Robert 
Forke, comes from Manitoba, and is strongly identified with the preva- 
lent Western Canadian feeling. Another factor operating in practice to 
the detriment of British immigration appears to have been dragged in by 
the religious rivalry which to non-Canadians seems so strange a feature 
of Canadian life. The official head of the Immigration Department is 
known to be a Roman Catholic of vigorous proselytising proclivities. 
Since his appointment many complaints have been made of undue Roman 
Catholic influence in immigration affairs. Government recognition and 
assistance of voluntary Immigration Societies has been withdrawn. These 
societies, of which the Salvation Army is perhaps the most important, 
are mostly connected with Protestant sects of one denomination or 
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another, and all are tried sources of British immigrants. Opponents thus 
argue that the effect of the Government policy is clear, even if its motive 
is obscure. The conclusiveness of the argument seems, however, con- 
ditional upon the use made of the independent immigration machinery 
which the Government is at the same time attempting to set up. Yet, 
whatever the causes, the fact remains that the percentage of British 
immigrants is at present steadily falling. In 1925 it was 41.7; in 1926 
35.9; and this year it is expected to be lower still. In these circumstances 
it is not surprising to find signs that the pendulum is about to make a 
return swing. Concerted attacks on the Government’s immigration policy 
are being made from numerous quarters. The Press is calling attention 
to the “alien peril”; the Anglican Churches are raising the cry of 
“Canada for the British”; and the Conservative Party, the official 
Opposition, appears to be making the matter a plank in its platform. 

One result of the Canadian Government’s recent attitude has been to 
deflect to Australia British immigrants who might otherwise have gone to 
Canada. The position is plainly shown by the following table comparing 
British migration for the four years preceding the war with that for the 


last four years:— 
1911-14 1923-26 


they Clarneia lt eG See Rs ea ee eae Ser a en 554,298 197,477 
MASCE Aa Ande New ACALANG « «jh 5 cils nine 4 se.0 sipiesereiere) qposeues > oie 254,315 205,434 
“DOR Fell iy PRL ee id CaN a Gs ag RA A ae ed 808,613 402,911 


In other words, though emigration from Great Britain is less than half 
what it was before the war, British immigration to the Antipodes has 
dropped by a mere fifth, while in the case of Canada the drop has been 
nearly two-thirds. Looking, then, at inter-imperial migration as a whole, 
we find that of immigrants to Australia over 70 per cent. are British and 
the proportion is rising; for New Zealand the percentage is nearly 100; 
and for Rhodesia about 90. Canada, on the other hand, is for the most 
part importing aliens from North of Europe, while South Africa is im- 
porting aliens from Southern and Eastern Europe. The Empire has 
never in any direction set any pedantic store by homogeneity, and doubt- 
less there are sound scientific arguments in favour of diluting new British 
settlements with a reasonable proportion of foreign stocks. But when that 
proportion rises beyond a certain point, there is a real risk of endangering 
the continuity of the development of those broad ideals, upon whose 
conservation and general acceptance throughout the British Common- 
wealth the health, the solidarity, and the prosperity of the Empire alike 
depend. In Canada and South Africa particularly a careful revision cf 
policy is now evidently due. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. Is that an editorial?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Young (Saskatoon) : 


Q. Are you suggesting that that part of the Empire is an authority on what 


is being done in Canada?—A. No, not at all. I am merely giving that as the 
general impression of the Empire. 


By Mr. Brown: 


Q. Are you suggesting that the British people would take that as Canada’s 


attitude?—A. I think they would in South Africa. 
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By Mr. Glen: 


Q. Would you consider that as evidence?—A. I think it is evidence of th 
general opinion of the Empire. 


By Mr. Young (Saskatoon): 


Q. You are suggesting, then, that if one paper in South Africa makes a 
statement that it would be considered as good evidence throughout the Empire? 
—A. It is contributory evidence. If there was no mention from South Africa 
we could take it as evidence that South Africa was not really concerned. I am 
not saying that you must accept that as the opinion of South Africa, but it is 
the opinion of the editor of the Cape Times. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 
Q. And do you agree with that?—A. Not in every detail. 


By Mr. Glen: 

Q. That is not your opinion, , the contents of that editorial?—A. No, not in 
detail. 

Mr. Srorron: I would just like to make this suggestion. As each witness 
has appeared before this Committee he has been asked to make a statement, and 
the last two witnesses, and many others, were allowed to make that statement 
without interruption. 


Some hon. MEMBER: No. 


Mr. Srorron: Mr. Chairman, I would like to make this suggestion, in all 
fairness to this witness. This gentleman has appeared before this Committee, 
and he has been asked to make a statement. The two last witnesses and many 
others were allowed to make their statements without interruption. 


Hon. Mempers: No, no. 


Mr. Sporron: Or, there were no questions to be asked. More than that, 
the two last witnesses were not sworn; this witness has been. I think we should 
do him the courtesy of letting him make a statement, and not let him just make 
one-third of his statement. I just ask the same courtesy for this witness as 
was extended to the other witnesses, that he be allowed to make his statement, 
and to answer questions afterwards. 


Hon. Mr. Rauston: I think the other gentlemen were expressing their own 
opinions, in a carefully considered statement, as the record will show and were 
frequently interrupted. I interrupted this witness first. This gentleman is here, 
giving us the contents of a book which he has in his hand. I have the same 
book in my hand. It is important, for the continuity of the record, that the 
full extracts, or, any extracts the Committee wish to bring out should be brought 
out now rather than at the end of the discussion. 


Mr. Sporron: But he should be allowed to make his statement first. 


Hon. Mr. Rauston: He is making a statement to the Committee, and the 
Committee has some rights. I think the Committee would appreciate having 
it put in the form of question and answer, so that we can understand it. He did 
not say that he agreed with the statement in the Cape Times in detail. I think it 
is competent for the Committee to find out whether the clipping which Mr. Burd 
read does represent his opinion or not, because I take it that we are getting 
Mr. Burd’s opinions rather than the opinions of the Cape Times just now. We 
ean read the Cape Times ourselves, just as well as Mr. Burd can. 

The CuHatrman: I think it has been the practice of the Committee to ask 
questions of gentlemen who are giving evidence, and as long as it is not done 
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too frequently, I think it should be allowed, but that is for the Committee to 
decide. I think we are here to get information, and if a question will elicit 
the information we are asking for, it is all right. 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: I do not think we are discourteous in any way, and I 
do not think Mr. Burd takes it as such. 

The Witness: I am entirely in the hands of the Committee, and I will 
welcome any questions upon the point. I agree with this gentleman that I think 
it is advisable to let me make my statement first, and then bring it up in the 
form of questions. I think Colonel Ralston has been quite in order, and I 
welcome his interruptions. 

Hon. Mr. Rautston: Thank you very much. 

Wirwness: J have in my hand the Hansard of the British House of Commons, 
also a statement by Brigadier General Sir Henry Page Croft, C.G.M., of the 
British Parliament. It is headed: Need of Educational Propaganda:— 

The suggestion has recently been made that an Empire Settle- 
ment Publicity Board should be appointed on the lines of the Empire 
Marketing Board. 

No one who is interested in the problem of Empire migration can be 
satisfied with the present state of affairs. At the moment all sorts of 
difficulties and restrictions upon British migrants are imposed by the 
Dominions, whilst at the same time the Secretary of Labour in the United 
States is demanding a larger number of workers and settlers from Great 
Britain. 

It is a strange coincidence that whilst the Dominions need above 
everything else greater populations, a larger number of taxpayers and 
ratepayers and an increased purchasing power in their home market, the 
United States apparently regards the British as the flower of the world 
emigrants, and are described by Mr. Davis, the United States Labour 
Minister, as a ‘brainy and ingenious type’. 

The new Immigration Bill which was introduced in the Senate of 
the United States, more than doubles the quota of British migrants, which 
is a great tribute to the worth of our people as recognized in America. 

Surely, it is deplorable that whilst the United States should think 
fit to double this quota of British emigrants, there is all this hesitation 
and difficulty in the absorption of our people in the Dominions amongst 
their own kith and kin. 


That is the opinion of Brigadier General Sir Henry Page Croft. It is not 
dated. It came within the last month, from England. 

I have here under date of February 24th, 1928, an account of the Empire 
Settlement Bill. I think this more than anything else reflects the opinion of 
the British Isles in regard to this question of Canada’s attitude towards Immi- 
gration. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 

Q. Is there any other country that you know of that is giving greater 
assistance to British Immigration in the way of assisted passages than Canada? 
—A. I would rather not deal with that subject at present. I would rather go 
on with my evidence. 

Q. But do you know of any country that is giving greater assistance to 
British Immigrants than Canada?—A. No, I do not. Can you bring that up 
in the form of a question, when I am through with my evidence? The Bill 
was brought in by Mr. Somerville under the title “Empire Settlement Bill.” I 
will leave this with you as a whole. 
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By Hon. Mr. Forke: 

Q. Mr. Somerville makes a very short statement there as to Immigration, 
in regard to the difficulty of getting British agricultural people to go to Canada. 
Will you read that?—A. Yes. I have that here. 

Mr. Coorr: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if the members of the Committee 
sitting in the front row would speak a little louder, so that we may hear their 
remarks and get a better idea of what is being said. 

Witness: The statement I believe Hon. Mr. Forke has asked for is as 
to no lack of candidates. 

Why is it, in the case of all these encouragements to Immigration— 


Your point has been covered there. 
—all the work done by the Department and by these great agencies, that 
the results are so inadequate? There are several reasons. There is no 
lack of candidates for assisted passages; 


That is one point we should note well. 
but there are many hindrances. In the first place, there is the hindrance 
of bad trade. As long ago as 1885 Sir Robert Giffen, head of the 
Statistical Department of the Board of Trade, laid down the proposition, 
which is no doubt familiar to hon. Members, that migration is greatest in 
times of good trade and less in lean years. The reason is that when new 
countries are prosperous they attract capital and capital attracts labour. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 
Q. What did you say about bad trade?—-A. When trade is bad migration is 
less. 

Recent years have been lean years in the British Empire, but happily 
things show signs of improvement. Then there are our schemes of social 
insurance. The House will be familiar with the Maclean Report which 
examined the question as to how far our schemes of social insurance 
interfere with the law of migration, and the conclusion that Committee 
came to was that the effect of these schemes on migration was not at 
present great, but that it might increase as it may cause a feeling of 
security amongst workers which would render them more and more un- 
willing to leave the shelter of that security. The report noted, I read it 
with regret, that the tendency was greatest amongst the young. That is 
due partly to the fact that the parents are not willing to allow their boys 
to go in bad times when they can add to the family income,— 


Is that the part you want, Mr. Forke? 
Hon. Mr. Forxe: No. I will find it. 


Wirness: My next quotation is from some remarks made by Mr. Lunn; 
he shows that the British House of Commons is willing to vote the money. 


In the six years in which the Act has been in operation we might 
have spent up to £18,000,000 to assist migration in agreed schemes. Up 
to now we have spent less than £3,500,000. That is not the fault of this 
country, as there are always thousands more people wanting to go to 
the Dominions voluntarily than the Dominions can take. 


My next quotation is from an address by Sir N. Moore: 
I do not make speeches about emigration, though I used to be very 
enthusiastic and make many speeches, and get people who were desirous 
of going out, but I found that there were so many hindrances placed in 
their way, and so many regulations discovered in cupboards, and when 
you gave men who were anxious to go out letters to the Overseas officers, 
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these officials always seemed to find some reason against their going out 
just then. They say, “You come along in three months’ time, and it will 
be all right.” There seems to be some sinister policy behind it. When 
an opportunity to emigrate is found for people, some reason is put forward 
for not giving them a passage. 


That is at page 2011 of the Parliamentary Debates of the House of Com- 
mons, February 24, 1928. 

I also have a statement here from Lord Lovat, Under Secretary of State 
for the Dominions, which is referred to in a publication issued by The Fellow- 
ship of the Maple Leaf: 

On the other hand, Lord Lovat, Under Secretary of State for the 
Dominions, at a recent conference, said Canada House had a waiting list 
of British families desirous to emigrate. Mr. Saxon Mills pertinently 
asks in the Times why, if we have a waiting list in this country, how 
comes it that there is a large and increasing flow of immgrants from the 
Continent into Canada. 


I have in my hand the official publication of the Overseas Settlement 
Department of the Dominions Office, Caxton House, Westminster. The figures 
in this publication are absolutely official. It states that from May, 1922, until 
December, 1927, the period of the operation of this Empire Settlement Act, 
there had been 74,509 assisted passages to Canada and 176,676 to Australia 
and New Zealand. 


By Hon. Mr. Forke: 


Q. Will you read this passage? I have it marked?—A. I will leave that 
until I have finished this point. My point is this: Australia is farther away from 
England, as compared with Canada. The British people do not wish to go far 
away from their own folks. Australia has no more, and I would say not as 
many attractions to put forward as Canada has. I have heard of people going 
te Australia who said afterwards that they would now like to go to Canada. 
The assisted passages to Australia amount to four or five times the assisted 
passages to Canada. The assisted rate to Australia is £11 for each 
parent, which means married couples (including widows or widowers 
with at least one child under nineteen years of age), as compared with £2 
to Canada. Domestic workers go free to Australia. Other adults £16.10.0 as 
compared with £3 to Canada. The regular fare to Canada is £18.5.0, that is, to 
St. John, and £19.15.0 to Montreal. The regular fare to Australia is twice that, 
£37 and upwards. Now in spite of this extra cost to Australia, in spite of the 
extra distance, in spite of what is in my own opinion a less favourable country 
(but that is a matter of debate) there have been 176,000 people go to Australia 
and New Zealand under that scheme as compared with 74,000 to Canada. I 
leave these facts with you, gentlemen, emphasizing this point, that I hope I 
have made it clear (as I am convinced) that there are in the British Isles restric- 
tions against Canada, and that has reacted upon the people to the extent that 
there are twice as many who have gone to Australia as have come to Canada, in 


recent years. 


Hon. Mr. ForKke: I do not want to make objections, but this is so utterly 
out of line with the correct figures that I must give my figures. Last year 
the assisted passages to Canada amounted to 39,351, and to Australia 36,914, 
nearly 3,000 more to Canada than to Australia, under the assisted passage 
scheme. 


Witness: We are quoting different figures, Mr. Forke. My figures are 
for the period covered by the British Empire Settlement Act. 
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Hon. Mr. Rautston: Have you the figures for last year? Is it not a fact 
that assisted passages to Australia apply to other than agricultural classes?— 
ius Ves: 


Q. Would that not be rather a substantial reason for the difference?—A. 
It would be one of the reasons. 


Q. It would be a rather substantial one?—A. It would be substantial, yes. 


Q. And the reason you read the addresses from the members of parliament 
in England who say there is a waiting list of those desiring to come to Canada 
—they do not suggest there is a waiting list of those qualified? It is only 
people who desire to come to Canada? Is that correct?—A. I give you the 
statement as I find it. I am not quoting my own opinion. They say “A wait- 
ing list under that scheme,” and I would take it— 


Q. I think the waiting list is that of a lot of people who want to come to 
Canada and get the benefit of the assisted passage scheme.—A. Lord Lovat, 
Under-Secretary of State for the Dominions, at a recent conference said, 
“Canada has had a waiting list of British families desiring to emigrate.” He 
does not state the scheme. 

Q. Who was the other fellow? Was is Mr. Lunn?—A. He speaks about 
the men available. “It is not the fault of this country as there are always 
thousands more people want to go to the Dominions voluntarily than the 
Dominions can take.” No, not necessarily under that scheme, but those who 
are desirous of coming out to Canada. 


Q. Do you know anything to stop them?—A. I will come to that directly. 
That completes the first section, Mr. Chairman. If there are any questions 
on this section, I would be glad to try to answer them. 


By Hon. Mr. Forke: 


Q. Will you read that statement?—A. In answer to Mr. Forke’s request 
I will read the section he has marked. I wish to emphasize again, Mr. Chair- 
man, that all I want to do jis to give the full facts to the Committee, and I do 
not object to questions along that line so long as they are not unnecessarily 
wasting time. I have not come all the way from Saskatchewan to rush this 
thing through, and I might as well spend a little more time and have the facts 
brought, to light. (Reading) :— 


We have to look at the facts, and what do we find? In Canada land 
and domestic workers are assisted but these are the very kind of people 
we want to keep here. We do not want to comb out our countrysides. 
The supply of skilled agricultural labour is only just adequate, and in 
some districts the skilled work is falling into the hands of elder men. 
We cannot get a sufficient supply of young men to take their places. 
Those who represent agricultural constituencies, and mine is largely an 
agricultural division, felt rather surprised when Mr. Bruce Walker was 
allowed to comb out our countryside. 


Then I might read a few words farther:— 


We want to take the people from the congested towns, and there 
are many people with agricultural knowledge who have drifted into our 
towns, give them a short training and send them out, relieving the con- 
gestion in our towns and giving them a future. 


My next section deals with the department itself and I have some things 
which I would be glad to have cleared up, because the sooner we can clear them 
up the better it will be for all concerned. 
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By Mr. Ross (Moosejaw): 


Q. As I understand it, under the assisted passage scheme, people may be 
nominated from this country who would be looked after, after they got here, by 
organizations and could be nominated for assistance in the old country by people 
there. Have you, as a church in Saskatchewan, ever nominated any of these 
people and had them refused?—A. I have that evidence now, and I will deal 
with that in a moment, if you will wait for your answer. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


Q. You quoted from the British Hansard, a moment ago, stating that 
they had thousands of city dwellers in England who had some kind of agricul- 
tural qualifications, having gone trom the farms to the towns, and who would be 
willing to come to Canada. Do you suggest that these people are not allowed to 
come?—A. I have no suggestion to make at all. I was quoting the gentlemen 
concerned. 

Q. Are you aware of the fact that there is no impediment to these people 
coming?—A. I did not suggest that there was; I was simply asked by Mr. Forke 
to read that statement. 


Hon. Mr. Rausron: You were not asked to read it all, but you read it. 
By Mr. Bancroft: 


Q. I was under the impression, when you compared returns of the numbers 
of immigrants who went to Australia, they were those who had gone to Australia 
under the assisted passage scheme.—A. Yes. 

Q. Is it not a fact that Australia adopted this scheme a year or two earlier 
than Canada did?—A. I cannot say; I have no knowledge on that point. 

I dislike very much to bring up this matter again—I am tired of hearing it 
myself—but it should come in evidence that special privileges are given by the 
Department to organizations. At the General Synod I was the one chosen to 
bring up this matter, which had been discussed in our local Synod—the question 
of assisting agents from the various departments. We received in the Prince 
Albert Ministerial Association a letter from the Assistant Deputy Minister 
giving us a list of 25 who were on the staff of the Immigration Department for 
immigration purposes, and of these one was an Anglican, whom I did not 
know, one whom we took to be United Church, although he was not United 
Church, but a Lutheran: I took the trouble to get a copy of Hansard, which I 
have here, of April last giving a list of those ministers and religions who are in 
any way connected with the Department, and I find here a list of 28— 


By Mr. McMillan: 


Q. Have you the date of that statement in Hansard?—A. Yes, sessional 
paper 112, Thursday, March 3rd, 1927, a return to an order of the House of 
Commons dated February 24th, 1927, showing the names and salaries and 
expenses of all clergy, indicating the nominations, employed in government work 
in Canada, the United States, Great Britain, Ireland and on the Continent of 
Europe. There are the names of 28 gentlemen who are employed in Canada. 
Twelve of these are on salary, one at $1,320 and the rest at $600 per annum. 
The balance are apparently only on expenses and some of them have nothing 
opposite their names for expenses. This is a statement for ten months, and either 
they had no expenses for that year or else their accounts had not come in, but 
would come in in the next two months. This was the official list, 28, and every 
one of them is a Roman Catholic priest. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. There were sixteen on expenses only?—A. Yes. In Great Britain and 
Ireland there is Father Macdonnell, the Rev. J. A. Winfield, Anglican, no expenses 
and no salary. We tried to locate this gentleman, but we could not find him. 
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Hon. Mr. Sinciarr (Queens): He is in Prince Edward Island. 


The Witness: Apparently he was not functioning at the time. And then 
the Rev. Theo. Wedekind, a Lutheran. The total salary account was $9,720. 
Some of these men had expenses of almost $2,000, one man having $2,200. The 
total expenses were $19,064.41 for the Roman Catholic priests, making a total 
of $28,784.41, salaries and expenses. 

Now, the statement is made by the Department that the reason all these 
Roman Catholic priests were employed was that they were employed as repatria- 
tion Fathers, and were used solely for repatriating French-Canadians in the 
United States and bringing them back to Canada. We have every good reason 
to believe that they were not solely used for that purpose, but that they were 
to a very great extent used for transferring French-Canadian from the province 
of Quebec into the western provinces. 


By Hon. Mr. Forke: 


Q. Do you make that statement of your own knowledge?—A. Of my own 
knowledge. I have proof here which I am sorry I cannot use, but it is con- 
fidential. I have proof which substantiates that, but I make that as my own 
statement. We got that in two ways: one was that French people whom we 
knew went to the office in Montreal and obtained the information that they 
were doing that, and we had it from another channel which I am pledged not 
to use. But the point is this: when the Anglican Church went to the Department 
they were refused the same privilege. This was just before Mr. Forke went 
into office, and we do not blame him for that. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. You mean the same privilege in regard to bringing in British people?— 
A. Yes. I have in my hand a signed statement from the Bishop of Saskatche- 
wan, dated April 21, 1928, which I will read. This is dated Prince Albert, 
Saskatchewan, April 21, 1928, and is as follows:—(Reading). 


Having pointed out to Mr. Stewart, who then had charge of Immi- 
gration, the unfair discrimination on the part of his department in favour 
of Roman Catholic immigration projects, Mr. Stewart was very nice about 
it and said they did not want to be unfair and were quite willing to 
do for the Church of England as much as for the Romanists. I then 
outlined what I wanted viz. the cost of one Church of England repre- 
sentative divided between two men and Mr. Stewart agreed. 

In February of 1925 I put the whole project before the Executive 
Committee of the Diocese of Saskatchewan, and they passed a resolution, 
‘that we approve of the immigration proposals outlined by the Bishop.’ 

These proposals were for two men, one to stay in England and collect 
the settlers, and one to travel backward and forward and find and place 
the people in this diocese. The Synod to pay the stipend of $100 per 
month each and the Department to find the expenses not to exceed a 
like amount. 

About the end of March, I left for the Old Country calling in on 
Mr. Stewart to tell him that the Synod had agreed to the arrangement. 
We discussed the matter again and I gave the Minister the name of the 
first man, Mr. Harding, then in England. I then went on to St. John 
to sail for England to put the arrangement into effect. 

A certain official, when he heard what I was going to do, suggested 
that it would be better to get the agreement with the Department in 
writing. 
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On that I wired to Mr. Stewart to confirm the agreement for two 
men and received a reply just as my vessel sailed, that the Department 
found they had overdrawn their appropriation. 

The Synod paid the three months stipend to Mr. Harding for holding 
back from another appointment on my cable from Ottawa telling him we 
wanted him for immigration work. 

I have suspected since that the wire came from Mr. Egan and not 
from Mr. Stewart. Therefore I was greatly rejoiced when Mr. Forke 
took charge of the Department of Immigration. 

I think the Department of Immigration, at least from its British 
side, would be far more efficient if Mr. Egan were moved to some other 
Department. 

(Signed) GEORGE EXTON LLOYD, 
Bishop of Saskatchewan. 


By Mr. McKenzie: 


Q. Are we to understand, from your statement, Canon Burd, that 28 
appointments were made by Mr. Stewart?—A. I do not know who made the 
appointment at all. 

Q. You have not a record of the appointments?—A. No. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Was this letter addressed to the Committee or to yout——A.. It was 
given to me to present to you, gentlemen, and I leave it with you as evidence. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. Have you made any inquiries as to whether these twenty-eight were 
appointed?—A. No, that could be easily obtained by the Committee. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. Are you stopping there? Have you finished with that?—A. Yes. 

Q. I suppose you know, from inquiry, that the practice has been for many 
years to employ French Canadian priests carrying on repatriation and coloni- 
zation work? I mean, by successive Governments; it is a very old policy in 
Canada?—A. Yes. 

Q. You know that?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that it is quite possible that the state of affairs you suggest might 
have existed for possibly a long while; possibly not in the same number, but a 
number of French Canadian priests were employed, particularly in connection 
with French Canadian work?—A. Yes. : 

Q. That is, the repatriation of French Canadians from the United States?— 
A. That is what they were paid for, but I make the statement that they were 
not using all their time for that purpose. 

Q. I understood that, but I thought really the thing you were dwelling on 
was the difference in religion, or the disparity in the employment of the various 
denominations. Is that the thing you are emphasizing?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you ever get a return with regard to the staff of the Department, 
inside and out, of what number were of the various denominations?—A. Well, 
this copy of Hansard is the result of the question. 

Q. But, as to the staff of the Department?—A.*No, we are not concerned 
with that. ; 

Q. What is the question which is asked there, to which that was a reply ?— 
A. “Return to an Order of the House of Commons, dated February 24th, 


1927.” 
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Q. Asking for what?—A. Asking for: “The names, salaries, and expenses 
of all clergy, indicating denominations, employed by the Government in immi- 
gration work in Canada, in the United States, in Great Britain and Ireland, and 
on the continent of Europe.” 

Q. Were you instrumental in having the question asked?—A. No. 

Q. Do you not think that before you could make a fair criticism in reference 
to this, you ought to have the figures, showing the employment, by denomin- 
ations in the Department, not only clergymen, but all the staff?—A. No, I 
think that comes under the heading of Civil Service, does it not? 

Q. Yes?—A. This is special agents employed for outside work. 

Q. Does it say special agents? I thought it said clergy?—A. These are 
not workers in the office. 

Q. What is the thing asked for again?—A. “The names, salaries, and 
expenses of all clergy, indicating denominations, employed by the Government 
in immigration work.” 

Q. In immigration work, that is not special work at all; but would we 
not get a fair view of the way the Department deals with this denominational 
matter by having a return showing all the denominations on the staff, both in- 
side and out? Would not that be fair?—A. We are not a bit concerned with 
who is employed in office work. We do not want to make this religious dis- 
tinction. 

Q. I thought you were particularly concerned, or some one is, with who is 
employed by the Deputy Minister. I thought that was the whole point?—A. 
Only as to the one, the Bishop believes is responsible for that telegram. 

Q. What do you mean? The telegram showing the funds had run out?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. But I thought you were specially concerned with the fact that there 
should be another deputy minister, just because that telegram was sent?—A. I 
never said anything at all about the Deputy Minister. 

Q. Are you making that your own?—A. No, I submit that as the Bishop’s 
evidence. 

Q. You are not making that your own?—A. No. 

Q. Do you know whether Bishop Lloyd has ever taken the trouble to 
ascertain the relative number of the various denominations employed in the in- 
side and outside services by the Department, and the relative number of 
immigrants brought in according to denominations? Have you ever made that 
study ’?’—A. No, and I hope I never will. I do not think that we should go to 
any Department of this Government, that is, a Civil Service Department, and 
say, ‘““Now, there are so many of one church, and so many of another.” They 
are employed, not from their church point of view, but as citizens. 

Q. I think, with all respect, Canon Burd, that you protest a little too much 
when you bring up statements of this kind, directed solely to the clergy, and 
having to do with a special service which has been in use in this country for 
a great many years, and which has been carried on by all Governments.—A. 
J still maintain that it is fit and proper to bring that up. 

Q. You take the responsibility ?—A. I certainly do, And, I am sorry that 
I am restricted in what I can say. 


Q. You have even mentioned what some one has suspected there, so that 
it is plain that you are not restricted. I never heard evidence of that kind 
given before?—A. May I ask a question of the Minister of Immigration. 


4 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Witness: At the time of the General Synod, Mr. Forke, did you know 
that these Roman Catholic priests were being used to transfer French Cana- 
dians from Quebec to the Western provinces? 
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Hon. Mr. Forxr: I have no proof of that. I do not know yet, as a 
matter of fact. I have no proof whatever, of that being carried on. It may 
or may not be. 

Canon Burp: Was it your opinion at the time? 


Hon. Mr. Forxe: I do not know that. I am not prepared to say. I do 
not want to keep back anything at all, but what I was dissatisfied with was 
that they were not doing enough work in regard to bringing back French 
Canadians from the United States. That is the reason they were discontinued 
in that work. 


Witness: And is it true that their services have been discontinued? 


Hon. Mr. Forxe: I will make it plain. I was not satisfied that those 
men were bringing back sufficient French Canadians from the United States 
to Canada to warrant continuing them any longer in the service, and so I 
dispensed with their services. That is the statement. That was over five or 
six months ago. 


Witness: May I ask another question, Mr. Chairman? 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. May I ask you first if you knew that?—A. Yes. 

Q. You knew that they had been dispensed with, five or six months ago? 
—A. Yes, and that is my next point. The moment I heard that those priests 
had been dispensed with on the ground that they were not efficiently carrying 
out the work that they were appointed for—I believe I am corrcet there—I 
said to somebody in my study—. 

Q. Do not tell us what you said in your study?—A. My statement to some- 
one in my study was this: “that that would be made up in some other way,” 
and I find within two months’ time a grant of $50,000, is made to the province 
of Quebec for the repatriation of French Canadians. 

Hon. Mr. Forxe: May I make another explanation here, Mr. Chairman? 
That offer has been made to the province of Quebec, and is made to every other 
province in the Dominion of Canada. 


WITNESS: I have here the minutes of the Social Service Council on the 
repatriation of French Canadians. 


By Mr. Glen: 


Q. Did you know that?—A. No, I did not. I wish to say this, on the 
repatriation of French Canadians, the minutes of the Social Council from our 
church show that the general secretary reported that a repatriation scheme of 
an additional grant of $50,000 from the Federal Government had been accepted 
by the Provincial Government of Quebec. In response to a letter of inquiry 
whether Ontario would take up such a plan for the repatriation of English- 
speaking Canadians in the United States, the Hon. Mr. Ferguson, Premier of 
Ontario, replied: “All I have seen of a government subsidy for repatriation is 
in the newspapers.” So it had not been made to Ontario at the time it was 
made to Quebec. 

Hon. Mr. Forxe: Oh, yes. 

Witness: Then he continues that he will ask the Department to com- 
municate with Ottawa on the subject, and he says: ‘““You may rest assured if it 
is possible for the Province of Ontario to avail itself of this subsidy, with 
advantage to Ontario, we will do so.” That offer having been made to Quebec, 
in order to be fair, it had to be made to all the other provinces. 

Hon. Mr. Forxr: We made the same offer to all the provinces. All I 
say is that we make the same offer to all the provinces of the Dominion, put- 
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ting them exactly on the same footing as Quebec. If the province of Ontario 
wishes to go into this arrangement in order to repatriate Canadians from the 
United States, we will give dollar for dollar with them as we are doing with 
Quebec. The Minister of Agriculture had been in communication with the 
department over the matter. 

Wirness: Thank you, Mr. Forke. And may I ask iow many of the 
provinces have accepted that? 

Hon. Mr. Forks: None to date, except Quebec, I think. 


By Mr. Millar: 

Q. Is your objection to the engagement of ministers and priests to do this 
work? Or is your objection on the ground that there were not as many 
protestant ministers engaged as Roman Catholic priests?—A. Not as many 
But there was this distinction made that there was no difficulty in those 
twenty-nine Roman Catholic priests being employed, but when we were defin- 
itely promised assistance for two of ours, expenses only, that promise was not 
fulfilled. 

Q. Would you have been satisfied if protestant ministers had been engaged 
in equal numbers?—-A. We do not ask for that at all. 

@. Would you have made any objection if there had been ag many pro- 
testant ministers engaged in this work as Roman Catholic priests?—A. I think 
it would be altogether a wrong way to work, to do that. 

Q. I do not think that is just an answer to my question, Canon?—A. Well, 
I am sure that if the Department had emploved twenty-five protestant clergy- 
men, then the general public would have said that was fair; there would have 
been no discrimination; it would have avoided that criticism. But, whether 
it would be a wise policy or not is another matter. 

@. You would have been satisfied?—-A. Quite. I would have been satis- 
fied that the Department was fair, because there are plenty of protestant 
Canadians in the States that need depatriating, the same as the Roman Catholics. 
Now, I have here two pieces of evidence, Mr. Chairman, and I hope Mr. Forke 
will be able to make this clear, because it does seem to carry injustice to these 
two men. 


By Mr. Young (Saskatoon): 

Q. Mr. Chairman, let us have this last point quite clear? Is it your 
opinion that these Roman Catholic prists were so appointed on account of the 
fact that Mr. Egan happened to be the Deputy Minister?—A. No, I do not 
say that. 

Q. You are not saying that at all?—A. No. 

Q. Was the reference in the letter from Bishop Lloyd to Mr. Egan one 
that you want to apply to the employment of Roman Catholics?—A. No. 

Mr. Anprrson (Halton): Will the Minister say that if an equal amount 
is offered to each of the provinces at the same time for repatriation purposes, 
why the Government did not keep it in their own hands, as it is a national 
affair, and not provincial? 

Hon. Mr. Forxe: I do not know whether I should answer that or not. 

The CuHatRMAN: I do not think questions should be addressed to the 
Minister, while we are hearing a witness. 

Mr. AnpEeRsoN (Halton): The Minister was making a statement. 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: He was making a statement in response to a question. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 
Q. Have you finished with this denominational question?—A. Yes. This 
still bears on that section, dealing with the quesetion. 
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Q. And the complaint is that up to five months ago they had twenty-nine 
priests employed, and two others of other denominations?—A. Yes. 

Q. That was the point?—A. And that when we applied for assistance we 
were promised that assistance, and then it was refused. 

Q. Is not the real complaint that the man was not appointed that you 
asked for?—A. Quite. 

Q. Do you agree with the system of employing these men for repatria- 
tion?—A. No. 

Q. You differ with all the governments?—A. I think the moment that 
they put their duty into the hands of any section, then they are asking for 
trouble. 

Q. Are they not already co-operating with the various denominations?—A. 
It should not be left to denominations. 

Q. Are they not already co-operating with other denominations?—A. They 
are. 

Q. And utilizing that connection that each denomination has with its 
particular adherents, for the purpose of forwarding colonization work?—A. They 
are doing that. 

Q. Is that a sound policy?—A. I am not prepared to discuss that; I would 
rather discuss it at the end of my evidence. 

Q. Can you give us any opinion now?—A. No. 

Q. You have no opinion?—A. Not now. 


By Mr. Millar: 

Q. A moment ago you gave me the answer that you would have been 
satisfied if an equal number of Protestant ministers had been engaged, while, 
to the Minister of Defence you have just said that you do not approve of this 
system of appointments?—-A. Excuse me, I am sorry I did not make myself 
clear. I said that if there had been twenty-five Protestant clergy employed 
I would have been satisfied that it was fair but whether it was a wise policy or 
not, I think is another matter. 


By Mr. Dubuc: 


Q. Did you make a request that Church of England Ministers be employed 
in this work?—-A. We made a request for the expenses only, and it was not 
obtainable. 

Q. For repatriation work?—A. No. 

By Mr. McMillan: 

Q. The statement was made that the clergy from the province of Quebec 
had been transporting French Canadians from Quebec to Saskatchewan; what 
is your proof for that?—A. I will submit my proof to the Chairman, but 
it is confidential. 

Q. I think we should have proof for a statement like that—A. Mr. Chair- 
man, would you mind reading that? May I proceed in the meantime? I have 
a letter here from the Department of Immigration and Colonization at Ottawa. 

Q. We should have that question answered, and we should have the evidence 
as to who made this statement. 

Mr. Garuanp (Bow River): The Canon just said that he made it. 

The Witness: The Chairman is reading the evidence, and it will come 
back again. 

The CuatrMaAN: Canon Burd says that he has information which is 
confidential. I do not think that you can ask him to put it on the record. 

Mr. McMiutan: If the information is confidential, the statement should 
not appear if we have no reason for it. If we have no proof, then the state- 


ment should not appear on the record. 
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The Wirness: I have the proof; it is in the hands of the Chairman. I am 
quite willing for the Chairman to read it, but I cannot give confidential in- 
formation to the Committee. I had better withdraw the whole thing. 

Mr. McMiuan: It is only right to ask that the whole thing should be 
struck out, if we do not have the proof of the statement as well. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. Could you not give the name to the Chairman? We will call any 
witness that can prove this, if you will just give the name to the Chairman. 
He can appear as a witness., We are only too happy to do that, but you cannot 
simply come here and say, “I have confidential evidence of so and so,” and then 


say, that you will not tell us who gave you that confidential evidence. It leaves — 


it rather up in the air-—A. My point is this, gentlemen; the evidence is there 
in a confidential letter from one of the officials of our Church. 

Q@. You should not use a confidential letter—A. I am not using that as 
evidence. 


By Mr Glen. 


Q. You made a statement, which you claim is confidential. We wish 
the proof of that statement, and you say you cannot give it to us——A. Under 
the circumstances, I will withdraw that statement, so far as the evidence is 
concerned, and state that it was my belief. 

@. We would like to know on what ground you base your belief. To come 
forward and say that it is your belief, there should surely be some reason?—A. 
Well, I gave two lines of reasoning. One was that certain people had gone to 
the office of the Roman Catholic priest in Montreal, and had obtained the in- 
formation themselves. 

Q. Do you know that of your own knowledge?—A. I have it from my 
Bishop, who obtained the information. 

Q. You are only telling us hearsay, it is not your own knowledge?—A. 
Quite. 

Mr. McPuee: The press of Canada is represented here, and Canon Burd’s 
statement has gone out, that these priests, employed by the Department, have 
been engaged in certain work other than that for which they were employed. 
When he made that statement he must have known that he could not use the 
confidential evidence. 


The CuHamRMAN: Canon Burd cannot withdraw anything that has been 
taken down for the record, but the Committee can pass a motion that the 
evidence on that part should be stricken out. 


Mr. McPuee: Unless Canon Burd can substantiate the statement by his 
own knowledge, he has no right to give any confidential information without 
naming the informant, so that this Committee can call that person. 


The Wirness: I will withdraw that section altogether. 


Hon. Mr. Rarston: It has gone out half an hour ago, and we cannot 


withdraw it. J would say that the only thing left to do is for you to put 
yourself in the hands of the Committee, and the Committee will say whether 
we will respect your confidence or not. 


Mr. Spotron: ‘That seems rather funny reasoning to be presented by the 
counsel for the Department. Canon Burd gave this as his considered opinion, 
from what he had in his hand. 


Mr. Youne (Saskatoon): He is not the counsel of the Department. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think that statement should be withdrawn. 
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Mr. Sporton: Canon Burd gave that as his considered opinion, from what 
he had in his hand. He did not state that it was true, but he gave it as his 
considered opinion. A man cannot always give a reason for a belief, and we 
never asked the other witnesses for such a statement. It is his considered 
opinion. It may be right or wrong, but from the information he had in his hand 
he gave it as his considered opinion, and I think it should be allowed to go 
as that. If you want to strike this out after, strike it out, but in the meantime 
I think he should be allowed to proceed. 


Hon. Mr. Rausron: I am going to ask my hon. friend to withdraw that 
statement as to my being the counsel for the Department. 


Mr. Sporron: If there is any reflection, Mr. Chairman,— 


Hon. Mr. Rauston: There certainly is a reflection, and my hon. friend 
knows it. 

- Mr. Srorron: I am not familiar with the rules of the House, or of the 
Committee, but since the hon. gentleman was here, and taking such an active 
part in questioning the witnesses, I did not mean any offense in the matter. 
I thought perhaps that he was here in that capacity, but if he is not I withdraw 
it absolutely. 

Mr. McPues: I think Canon Burd should make the statement that he has 
no personal knowledge of the statement which he made. If he quoted from a 
confidential communication, he had no right to make that statement. 


Mr. McGrsson: Surely that is going too far, to say that a man has no 
right to make a statement. We have had witnesses here who gave their opinions 


Hon. Mr. Ratstron: They gave their opinion as to questions of policy, 
not on questions of fact. As to whether or not these men did or did not do their 
work, is a matter of proof, and Canon Burd does not help us very much by 
saying that he believes or does not believe that they did their work. What we 
want is some evidence about it. 

Mr. McGrppon: It is just in line with what everybody else said. 

Hon. Mr. Ratsron: I do feel that the Committee is entitled to that evi- 
dence. I feel that he is in the hands of the Committee. 

The Wirness: I do not want to embarrass any member of this Govern- 
ment, and I will take steps to see that what is now confidential will become 
non-confidential, and the statement will be made. It is my own conviction that 
the statement I made is true, but I have no proof that I can give to you now. 
I will get that proof and we will have it quoted later. 

Mr. McGipson: Let it go as it is at present. 

Mr. McMian: He says it is without proof. 

Wirness: Without proof that I can submit, yes. “ee 

I have a letter from the Department of Immigration and Colonization, 
Ottawa, dated July 11, 1927, addressed to John C. Wakefield, Leask, Sask- 
atchewan. Leask is close to Prince Albert, where I live, and this was brought 
in to me by someone from Leask. (Reads) :— La 

In connection with the nomination you made on behalf of William 
Springthorpe, I may say that we have been advised by cable from our 
London office that the application has been rejected on medical grounds. 
Persons desirous of migrating to Canada, whether they are assisted 
or not, must comply with all features of the health regulations. We 
may receive a further report giving more information, and if circum- 
stances are such as would enable the Department to render further 
assistance we will gladly do so. 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) W. R. Little, 
Commissioner of Colonization. 
65927273 [Canon W. Burd.] 
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The nomination was made by Wakefield of William Springthorpe in Eng- 
land. He promised him permanent employment, and good wages. William 
Springthorpe went to the Canadian Government doctor, and the doctor did not 
give him any indication that he was medically unfit; the first intimation was 
from Canada House. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. Who said that the doctor did not give him any information?—A. The 
man himself. I have the certificate of the man’s own doctor. He went to his ; 
own doctor, Doctor Parker of Nottingham, on August 5th. 

Q. I thought you said that the doctor who examined him did not give him 
any idea that he was physically unfit?—A. Yes. 

Q. Where did you get that from?—A. That is the man’s own statement. 


NE a RNP Bik we ERE ye ee ee 


Q. Have you that here?—A. I have evidence of it. 

Q. Do you not see that you are doing the same thing?—A. I am quite 
willing to put that in writing and sign it. 

. That does not help. You were not there, and you are trying a Canadian 
doctor who is over on the other side, and who is not here to defend himself. 
You are simply trying him on your own say so, and I would ask you not to 
make those statements of fact unless you have some evidence of them.—A. I ‘ 
have the evidence of his own doctor. 

Q. Of whose doctor?—A. The doctor of William Springthorpe. 

Q. That does not prove what the Canadian doctor said—aA. I am leaving 
that point. 

By Mr. Young (Saskatoon): : 

Q. Will you give me the file number of that letter?—A. No. 298715. : 
Surely, Mr. Chairman, some part of this must be taken on my word. I have 


the doctor’s certificate in my hand, and we must assume that he went to the 
doctor to get that certificate. Dr. Parker of Nottingham is his own family 
dnetor, and this is the certificate. (Reads): 


This is to certify that I have to-day examined William Springthorpe 
and find him to be in good health and of sound constitution. He is fit to 
emigrate. 

(Signed) H. G. Parker, 
MB. Cle ee 


By Mr. Millar: 
(). What is the date of that?—A. August 5, 1927. 


Bu Mr. Spotton: 
Q. Have you the date when the man was examined?—A. August 5th. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 
@ 192m OT 


By Mr. Young (Saskatoon): 

Q. What time was he examined by the other doctor?—A. I have the time 
here as July 11, 1927, That man paid his own passage out. He is out here 
now, but he had to pay his own passage to this country. 

Q. Was he examined by his own doctor?—A. His own statement was that 
it was the Canadian Government doctor. 

@. Can you tell me whether it was a statement by the Canadian doctor 
or the English Roster doctor? . 
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Mr. McGizszon: Are you going to give evidence? 


Mr. Youne (Saskatoon): I was not going to give evidence, I was asking 
~ the Canon. 


Mr. Sanperson: The point is that it was not satisfactory. 


Wirness: That is what the man evidently understood. It was a doctor 
appointed by the Canadian government, for him to be examined by. He could 
not be examined by his own private doctor. I think I am correct in that. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 
Q. You say he is here now?—A. Yes, and he paid his own passage out. 
Q. You mean Mr. Springthorpe?—A. Yes. 
Q. Where is he now?—A. At Leask, Saskatchewan. 


By Mr. Coote: 
Q. Do you know the time he came out?-—A. Shortly after the letter was 
written; I do not know the exact time. 
Q. Do you know whether he had any medical examination by the port 


doctor?—A. He passed through the regular channels, and no exception was 
taken to him. ; 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 
Q. You do not know the exact date he arrived?—A. No, but it was some 
time last fall. The point is that this man was turned down when he applied 
for an assisted passage, but when he paid his own passage he was passed as fit. 


By Mr. Fansher (Last Mountain): 

Q. Do you know whether the examination is the same for an uassistew 
passage, as when they pay their own passage; take a person coming out from 
Great Britain. 

The CuHatrMan: That is hardly a proper question to address to this wit- 
ness. 

Witness: Might I say that the letter states that persons desirous of emi- 
grating to Canada, whether they are assisted or not, must comply with the 
medical regulations. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 

Q. Was it brought to the attention of the Department in the way you state 
it?—A. It was brought to the attention of the Department by the man himself, 
at Canada House. 

Q. After he came?—A. When he was there. 

Q. But has the case been brought to the attention of the Department?— 
A. Not until now. 

Q. Not to your knowledge?—A. No. 

Q. How long have you known of it?—-A. Several months. 

Q. You did not drop a note to the Department pointing out the incon- 
sistency of the regulations or of the examination?—A. No. For this reason that 
the man himself complained, but could receive no satisfaction anywhere. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. Did he pass these documents on to you?—A. No, his clergyman passed 
them on to me. 


By Mr. McPhee: 


Q. Have you any personal knowledge of it?—A. From the man himself? 
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Q. That the man complained to the Department?—A. No, I have not, from 
the man himself. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. One medical man might say that he was sick and another that he was 
well?—A. That is what happened. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. We are trying to improve the situation a little. Do you not think it 
would have been fair to the Department and to the Immigration administra- 
tion that when a ease of that kind came to your attention you should drop a 
note to us and say, here is some inconsistency, and suggest that the work of the 
doctors be co-ordinated; would that not be a fair thing to do?—A. Well, I 
have a great deal to do out there; I have a huge parish to attend to. His 
own minister informed me that he had done what he could 

Q. I think you said he had worked in England?—A. Yes, when he got to 
Leask his Minister brought all the papers in for me to see. 

Q. Why did he bring them in to you?) Why did you not bring the matter 
up?—A. It is not my place to bring up every individual case to the Depart- 
ment. It was brought up at Canada House, in England. 

Mr. Brown: A case of this kind, as well as others that might be cited, 
might indicate that Canada is not favourable to Immigration, that restrictions 
are put on; that would be the effect of a case of this kind and others that have 
been brought before us. 

Mr. Donnetiy: He is laying a charge against the doctor that the man 
was turned down without knowing the history. 


WirTness: I am not doing that. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. Can you tell the Committee the time that elapsed between the two 
occasions upon which this individual applied for medical examination?—A. 
The letter will give the date, approximately. The notification that he was 
turned down was received by cable on July 11th, and an August 5th of the 
same year he was examined by the other doctor. 

Mr. Coore: To enable the Committee to get that, it should be pointed 
out that this man was examined by a doctor in the Old Country when he 
applied for an assisted passage, and when he paid his own passage he was 
examined on this side. I think it should be pointed out that the examination 
given to him when he got off the boat could not be as thorough as when they 
examine emigrants in England. I think that might explain why this man 
might not be passed in England, but on the examination at Quebec or some 
port on this side he might get by the more hurried medical examination. I 
think that probably will explain the case. 

Witness: That is a matter that should be investigated. If he is medi- 
cally unfit he should be deported, and if he is medically fit he should have his 
passage refunded to him. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. Is this man working on a farm now?—A. To the best of my knowledge 
and belief, he is. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 
Q. Has he ever asked for a refund?—A. No. 
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Q. To your own knowledge he has never asked the Minister?—A. Not 
to my knowledge. I have had another case of a similar character given to 
me. The other is here in a statement which is not signed by the man himself; 
it is a certified copy of what occurred, by myself. I give the facts. Mr. 
Sparrow, an ex-British Sergeant Major, his wife, two boys of farm age, and 
one girl of school age, all apparently in good health, applied in the spring of 
1927 to be accepted under the three thousand family scheme, and in prepara- 
tion for this he informed me that he had taken a certain amount of farm train- 
ing, that is, he got a job on a farm and did a certain amount of farm work, 
but was not farm-trained. The application was rejected as being unsuitable 
under the three thousand family scheme. The action taken was that both boys 
were accepted by the Ontario Government, and were brought out under their 
scheme. The man paid his own passage out, to Canada, got a job on a farm 
up near Prince Albert, and the farmer told me that his services were accept- 
able. The Soldiers Settlement Board certified that the man was capable of 
working his own farm. He allotted one half of his pension in order to pur- 
chase a farm, so that the man’s pension is reduced by one half to enable him 
to purchase his farm. The result is that the father is in Saskatchewan, the 
two boys are in Ontario, the mother and the girl are in England, and the 
family is split up. The man has the approval of the Soldier Settlement Board, 
and as his wife and children have now been nominated it is the hope that the 
whole family will soon be reunited. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. Do you think that would be enough information for the Department? 
—A. The Soldier Settlement Board at Prince Albert will give all the particu- 
lars. These are two instances that have come to me without my searching 
for them. It is reasonable to suppose that they are not the only ones. All 
these things make it difficult for settlers to come out. 


Hon. Mr. Forxe: The officials over there have to make some estimate 
_ of the capabilities of men whe come here to take up farming and get a loan of 
$1,500. In doing so, it is quite possible that they may make mistakes. I do 
not see anything very serious in what you mention. Apparently the officials 
did not think they were fit, or that they were the kind of people they would 
grant a loan of $1,500 to, to pay for a farm in twenty-five years. It was a 
matter of opinion; they may have made a mistake, but there is nothing seri- 
ous in the charge, that I can see. 


Mr. Cauan: In order to clear this up, the Department should present to 
the Committee the results of the examinations made of these two individuals 
in England. I would make a formal motion, but it will be done, I have no doubt. 


By Mr. Glen: 


Q. Can you give any further information to the Committee?—A. No. 

Q. Is it the first time you have taken this up?-—A. Yes. I had no idea that 
I would be before this Committee. I have just taken this opportunity of bring- 
ing them before the Department. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. Have you another individual case?—A. No. I have not. These are the 
only two. I have something to say also about the actual conditions in the West. 
I have not touched upon that yet. 


The Committee adjourned until four o’clock. 
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The CHairMAN: Order gentlemen, the Committee will resume. 


Hon. Mr. Ratston: Mr. Chairman, there were a couple of cases mentioned 
while Canon Burd was here this morning. I know that he and the Committee 
both would like to have further information about it. These are individual 
cases, and I know that Canon Burd would like to have whatever information 
there is on the departmental file about it? 


Canon Burp: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Rausron: In order that it may be cleared up if possible, there 
was the case of that man named Springthorpe, whom you remember was said 
to be refused by the Roster Doctor in England when he applied for assisted 
passage, but who afterwards came over here and was apparently passed on this 
side at Quebec. The departmental records are as Canon Burd has pointed out, 
a letter stating that he was not physically fit, and as follows (Reads) :— 


26th April, 1928. 
MEMORANDUM 


In the matter of a complaint by Canon Burd in connection with the 
nomination of William Springthorpe by John C. Wakefield of Leask, 
Sask. 

The nomination was received in the Department of the 4th of June, 
1927, and transmitted to London on the 7th of June, 1927. On the 7th 
of July a cable was received to the effect that William Springthorpe had 
been rejected upon a medical certificate. On the 11th of July Mr. Wake- 
field was advised as follows:— 

In connection with the nomination you made on behalf of William 
Springthorpe, I may say that we have been advised by cable from our 
London office that the application has been rejected on medical grounds. 
Persons desirous of migrating to Canada, whether they are assisted or 
not, must comply with all features of the health regulations. We may 
receive a further report giving more information and if circumstances are 
such as would enable the Department to render further assistance we will 
gladly do so. 

Under date of the 22nd of July the following report was received from 
Assistant Director of Emigration in London:— 


DEPARTMENT OF IMMIGRATION AND ‘COLONIZATION 
Tors. sole 
CANADA 
THE CANADIAN BUILDING, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, 
Lonpon, S.W. 1, 8th July, 1927. 


Dear Sir,—Referring to your File No. 298715 regarding nomination 
of William Springthorpe. 

Our Medical Adviser reports in this case that Springthorpe is certi- 
fiable under Sec. 3, ss. (c) of the Immigration Act as he has valvular 
disease of the heart, as evidenced by a mitral systolic murmur and 
hypertrophy of the heart; blindness of the left eye and defective vision 
of the right eye which is only 6/24ths normal. Further, the applicant is 
stated to be of a weak constitution and he would consider him a very 
poor risk and does not recommend his emigration to Canada. In view 
of this report I have cabled you, as follows:— 

298715 Springthorpe medically rejected. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) ANnpDREw N. O’KELLYy, 


Assistant Director. 
[Canon W. Burd.) 
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Of course, all the Department are doing is to report what they have from the 
medical director on the other side. 


Mr. CaHan: The Departmental records should be accepted. 


Hon. Mr. Raustron: I have here a record of the examination of Spring- 
thorpe, when he applied to get in himself. Under the assisted passage he had 
to show that he was an agricultural worker, or came under the domestic service 
class. He arrived at Quebec on August 27, 1927. His present occupation is 
shown as packing-case maker, and when he was asked if he was physically 
defective his answer was “ No”. That is the same man who was examined by 
the Roster Doctor, and in whom was apparently found these defects. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. Just for the purpose of getting information. Mr. Egan tells me that 
he was trying to look up this record of a telegram, or something, sent to the 
Bishop advising him that there were no funds available in connection with the 
appointment of representatives of the Anglican Church?—A. Yes. 

Q. Can you give us the date a little more closely, as to the date when his 
lordship sailed?—A. I have only that letter to go on that I handed in as 
evidence. It was in the fall of 1925, and I believe he mentions the month in 
the letter. 


Mr. ArtHurs: “Why should the Minister of National Defence take up the 
task of defending the Minister of Immigration? 

The CHatrMan: Are you objecting to the Minister of National Defence 
speaking? He is a member of the Committee. 


Mr. ArtHurs: No, not at all, but why should he take up the defence of the 
Minister of Immigration? 

The CHAIRMAN: There is no question of defence that I can see. 

The Witness: I am sorry to have kept you so long, gentlemen, but the 
fault has not been entirely my own. This is the last section, and I think it will 
be fairly brief. I am confining myself, almost entirely, to official figures. This 
deals with the present situation in the Western provinces, and the cause for 
our very deep alarm as to whether the present policy is going to be detrimental 
to Canadian interests. You are familiar, I suppose, with the official figures 
published for the fiscal year 1928, ending March 31 last? You will have noted 
that the immigration to Canada amounts to 151,537, which is an increase in 
British immigration of 1,088. There was increase in immigration from the 
United States of 3,982, and from other countries, an increase of 2,536. 


A divis.on having been called in the House, the Committee adjourned. 


The Committee having resumed: 


Witness: I have just quoted the figures of the immigration for this last 
year, pointing out that there had been a small increase in British of 1,088, a 
larger increase of non-British, Europeans, of 2,530, and a still larger increase of 
immigrants from the United States, 3,892. 

The figures for March this year are these: There have been 14,665 immi- 
grants that have come into this country, that is, at the end of March, 1928. Of 
these, 3,150 are British or 22 per cent of the whole. There are 4,379 so-called 
preferred Europeans. Take those from the remainder, and it still leaves 4,753 
non-preferred Europeans compared with 3,150 British. 

Now, it has been the habit to take the British, and add to that number those 
from the United States, and add to the number of that those from preferred 
European countries, and say, “Now look, there are many more of those than 
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there are of non-preferred Europeans.” I maintain, Mr. Chairman, that that is 
not a fair way to deal with those figures. The immigration from the United 
States should not be classed as British. 


Hon. Mr. Forke: The Immigration Department does not do that. 


Witness: No, I do not say the Immigration Department does that, but it 
is done in‘certain quarters. Those figures have been added. My contention is 
that immigrants from the United States should be classed almost as neutral. 

In 1926-27 the official figures were 21,000 immigrants from the United 
States. We must not imagine that these immigrants are all of British senti- 
ment, because 9,956 of them are of foreign extraction; practically half of those 
that come in from the United States are of foreign extraction and the remain- 
der, we could not call them British in sentiment while some of them may be. 

If we have many of the Bill Thompson of Chicago type coming in, you can 
quite understand they are not very keen on the British Empire. And so I feel 
we should leave the United States figures out entirely. That means we have 
to deal entirely with the British and non-British from Europe, and in the 
month of March, we had 3,750 British compared with 9,832 non British from 
Kurope, almost three to one. 

Another point, Mr. Chairman, I wish to make is this that while those 
figures are bad—I think we can all agree they are not desirable—yet by the 
time they get to the West, they are a great deal worse. The reason for that 
is that Ontario has its own Immigration Department in England, and it secures 
a large percentage of the British Immigration for Ontario. These figures | 
secured from the Ontario Government yesterday. In 1926, to March 31, the 
total number of immigrants coming to Ontario, was 33,293, and of these no 
less than 21,000 were British. Taking that 21,000 from the small amount of 
British coming into the country you can readily see that the further the trains 
gc West the less British you find. And so we find this happening at the present 
time in Winnipeg. The Canadian National Railways in Winnipeg very 
kindly allowed me to have the figures for all immigration which has passed 
through their hands in Winnipeg this year, that is, the immigration into Win- 
nipeg, and the immigration passing further into the West. They had a total 
of 11,000 which have passed through on their lines as immigrants. 


By Mr. Cahan: 

Q. How many?—A. 11,000, and of that 11,000 some 2,500 are British, and 
8.500 non-British, and of those non-British 70 per cent are central and Southern 
Europeans. The C.P.R. would not give me any figures. They said they had 
instructions from Montreal not to give any figures at all, and that I would 
have to apply to Montreal for their figures. It seems to be a general rule and 
was not any discrimination on the part of Mr. Van Scoy of Winnipeg. But I 
found in the newspaper that same day “C.P.R. Bringing Many Settlers Next 
Week. Approximately 2,000 immigrants will arrive in West over Railway’s 
lines.” And of that 2,000 one hundred and seventy were British. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. Did you apply to Montreal?—A. No, I came straight through to 
Ottawa from the West. 

Mr. CaHan: The evidence of the witness so far as he has gone is no 
doubt very interesting, but we are entering now upon an argument which has 
nothing to do with the facts, and I think that the witness should suggest to us 
what the purpose of his argument is. The facts are available to us as well as to 
him. 

Witness: Mr. Chairman, my purpose in bringing these figures before the 
Committee is to show that the present system is detrimental to us who are 
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living in the West, and I think it is quite in order for me to give the figures 
of those immigrants who are now coming in to the West. 


By Mr. Cahan: 


® 

Q. In what respect?—A. In order to show that the proportion of those 
ceming into the West are largely non-British. 

Q. It would be interesting to us to know how that could be obviated?— 
A. May I continue with my evidence along this line, Mr. Chairman? I have 
now in my hand the provincial census of Saskatchewan, census for 1926, 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and I take it that the figures 
of the Bureau of Statistics are correct. I wish to show from this that the per- 
centage of British in Saskatchewan, is steadily decreasing. 

On page 81 we find that in 1916 the proportion of British in Saskatchewan 
was 54.8. Five years later, in 1921, the proportion of British in Saskatche- 
wan was 52.8. Five years later the proportion of British in Saskatchewan had 
dropped to 50.7 per cent. 

From the same Journal page 158, I find the percentage of British that has 
entered Saskatchewan each year is given, and I will give you those years. 
In 1921, the percentage of British immigration of the total immigration coming 
into the province was 46.3. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. Percentages do not tell us very much unless we have an idea of volume. 
Have you the number there?—A. I have the number. 

Q. Just give it to us in thousands?—A. In 1921, 5,741 came in, and 46 
per cent of those were British. In 1922, 4,119 came in, and 40 per cent of those 
were British. In 1923, 7,523 came in, and 31 per cent of those were British. 
You will notice the British is coming down all the time. In 1924, 7,834 came 
in, and of those 30 per cent were British. In 1925, 7,615 came in—and that 
is the last full year we have—and of those, 26.72 per cent were British. 

Now, gentlemen, do you think that we are unnecessarily alarmed when we 
say that the proportion of British immigrants coming into our province, or 
coming into the West is not enough. In the last year, that is, the last full year, 
26 per cent were British, and 73.28 per cent were non-British. 

Q. What is the population?—A. I do not know what the population is. 

Q. You said something about 50 per cent there?—A. 50 per cent of the total 
population? 

Q. I know, but what is that?—A. I do not know the exact figures. 


By Mr. Cahan: 


Q. Might I ask the witness, does he regard it as deplorable that the British 
are in the minority, and would he have the whole of the prairie provinces await- 
ing the income of British settlers, who apparently are very reluctant to come 
and settle in this country ?—A. So far as that question is concerned, I know that 
we in the West have no desire to restrict the West to British immigration, but 
we do feel that when it is down to 26 per cent British, and most of those who 
are coming in are non-preferred Europeans, it is not a desirable thing. 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: 26 per cent British only represents about 2,500 people 
in 870,000, it is only about 7,500 altogether per year. 

Witness: May I remind the Committee again that the total percentage 


of British in the whole of the province with its population of 800,000, or what- 
ever it is, has decreased from 54 per cent to 50 per cent. The trend is down- 


ward. 
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By Mr. Millar: 


Q. When you say 54 per cent, just what do you include? When you speak 
of the percentage of British in the province, do you include only those born in 
the British Isles, or do you include those and their deseendants?—A. Whatever 
their origin is. 


By Mr. Dubuc: 


Q. Are French Canadians counted as British in your figures?—A. I do not 
know. That is a matter that could be investigated. 


Hon. Mr. Forxe: The population of Saskatchewan is 821,042. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 
Q. That is a provincial census, is it not?—A. Yes. 
(. A census taken by the provincial authorities?—A. Yes. Perhaps some 
of you could tell me whether that is under the provincial authority or the 
Dominion Government, it 1s published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Mr. Boys: That is a quinquennial census taken under Dominion legis- 
lation. The provinces have a census taken every ten years, and the Dominion 
have one every ten years. They alternate, and in that case you have a census 
every five years. 


By Hone Mr Ralston: 
Q. What page is that?A. Page 81 for the whole of the province, and page 
158 showing the proportion of immigration into the province. 


By Mr. Cahan: 

Q. Would you restrict the continental element coming in to keep them down 
to a certain percentage of British immigration?—A. Yes, I certainly would. 

Q. Even if a larger number of people were required for the population of 
the country’—A. There is one point I want to make in a few moments, and it 
is this, that these men are not all going onto the land. 

Q. Well, we will be very glad to hear evidence on that point?—A. Now, 
one can talk most about the district one lives in, and here I have first-hand in- 
formation. The City of Prince Albert, in the north of the province, is in the 
centre of a large agricultural district. To the east is a very large British 
settlement, the Carrot River Valley, and when people talk to you about the 
British people not being able to go into the back-woods, and carve out a home- 
stead, I would point out to you that that Carrot River Valley to-day is one of 
the most fertile in Western Canada, and 25 years ago, it was solid bush. Those 
people went in there, cut down the trees, and they have prospered. Instead of 
having such British settlers, lately we have been having a very large percent- 
age of undesirable foreign settlers. By “undesirable” I mean those whom the 
Dominion government has classed as undesirable by calling them ‘“‘non-preferred 
Europeans”. The following figures were taken from Immigration Hall at Prince 
Albert, and are official. In 1927, 964 immigrants entered Prince Albert for 
distribution in the district. 147 of them were British; 40 Scandinavians, and all 
the rest—over 700—were non-preferred Europeans. . Those men apparently 
came out under nomination. I do not know who brought them out. I do 
know they came to Prince Albert. I know a great many of them had no work 


to go to when they came. The agent there did his best and he shipped these 


men to the lumber camps, to the railway gangs and to the road gangs, but not 
to agricultural work, and these men apparently had no agricultural jobs to go 
to. From the 1st of March until the 21st of April 228 immigrants entered 
Immigration Hall. Of those 228 only 17 were British, 1 Dane, 1 German, and 
all the rest non-preferred Europeans. I went into the Hall and found those 
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men starving. I could not speak their language, but the keeper interpreted and 
said they had been promised work and good money, and when they got to 
Prince Albert there was no work and no money. I took money out of my own 
pocket to buy bread for these men. They were absolutely destitute, no money 
and no work, and these men are the ones they say are needed. 


iba Hon. Mr. Forke: 


Q. Do you know who brought them in?—A. I do not know. They came 
in on the C.N.R., because that is the only railway which enters Prince Albert. 

When I reached Saskatoon on my way down here I found another carload 
waiting to go to Prince Albert of that same type of settler. I say there is 
something wrong. I cannot place my finger on it, but it is work which this 
Committee could very well investigate, as to why these men are being brought 
in and are displacing our own British people. 


By Mr. Cahan: 


Q. Can you tell us how many went on the land last year out of the number 
you have mentioned?—A. No. I have a letter here from the War Veterans’ 
Association of Prince Albert addressed to the Premier, dated April 18, 1928, 
which reads:— 


At a regular meeting of the Prince Albert branch of the Canadian 
Legion, British Empire Service League, held on April 17, the following 
resolution was unanimously adopted:— 

That a Committee be appointed to draft a protest to the gov- 

ernment against the large number of non-preferred European immi- 

grants entering this district. 


In accordance with this resolution the Committee has obtained the 
following information from the official records. In 1927, 964 immigrants 
arrived at the two Immigration Halls in Prince Albert; over 800 were 
foreign and only 40 preferred Europeans. 


(6) From March 1, 1928, to April 18— 

That is a lesser period than the one I have just quoted— 

One hundred and eighty-eight have arrived and of these only 17 
were British, the remainder being non-preferred Europeans. These men 
have been promised farm employment but it is found they are accepting 
other positions in the city at a low rate of wages, thus aggravating the 
present unemployment problem. 


That is signed by Mr. A. D. Gordon, Secretary of the Special Committee. When 
I arrived in Winnipeg I found that, what is given in this account (indicating), 
2,000 unemployed were parading in Winnipeg, most of them of the same type of 
foreigner. 

Hon. Mr. Forxe: I was informed by a Conservative Member of the Federal 
Parliament, who was there and saw the parade, that there were about 300. 


The Wirness: I am going on the newspaper account. 


By Mr. Cahan: 


Q. Did you make any inquiries at Prince Albert as to who had signed the 
nominations for these men to come in?—A. I understood they came in under the 
C.N.R. Colonization Board, but as I have no definite proof for that, I would 
not like to give that as evidence. 

_ Q. Have you made any representations to the Colonization Board with 
respect to the non-employment in this way?—A. No, but I understand that the 
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Mayor of Winnipeg has wired to Ottawa in connection with the other situation. 
I was told that when I was in Winnipeg. Now, the same thing apparently is 
going on in the Peace River district. I have here a letter from Rev. H. 
Quartermaine, who is a rural dean of the Peace River district. As such, he 
is responsible for a larger territory than his own parish, taking in two or three 
thousand square miles. In that letter, a part of which only I will quote, as the 
rest 1s personal, he says:— 


Every incoming train—we have two each week—brings its contri- 
bution of new settlers of every nationality except the British. There are 
comparatively few of the latter, until this grand Peace River country is 
fast becoming a hodge-podge of foreign-born peoples who never will 
become loyal Canadians imbued with the traditions of our British-born. 


Q. From your experience in the west, do you not think that is a rather 
broad assumption for you to make?—A. I am quite sure of this, that if the 
present proportion which is coming into Prince Albert is maintained, they never 
will be. It is not fair to them to bring them into an environment which is not 
sufficiently loyal to start with. 


By Mr. Millar: 

Q. Reverting to an answer you gave previously, giving the percentage of 
British in Saskatchewan, and those who are non-British: you are including, I 
suppose, as non-British those who were born of foreign parentage ten or fifteen 
or twenty years ago?—A, Yes, that is the racial origin quoted in that census. 


By Mr. Cahan: 

Q. Could you tell us from your experience whether or not the children of 
the second generation become Canadians, whether British or not?—A. In some 
cases they do. Where they are separated from their own groups they do, very 
rapidly, but where you have them segregated into blocks—and I have in my 
hand a map showing what the Soldier Settlement Board called a ‘foreign block” 
—you will see when they get into the middle of one of these blocks there is not 
much chance of their becoming Canadianized. This (indicating) is the diocese 
of Saskatchewan, constituting the northern part of the province. I checked this 
up at Winnipeg with Major Giles, and he said that it was correct, and the 
Honourable Mr. Forke has, I believe, seen the rest of the provinces and they 
look much the same as a patchwork quilt of foreign settlements. 


By Mr. McPhee: 

Q. Do you mean to seriously state that these people from Central Europe 
who live in blocks, as you say, are not loyal Cangdians, and that their children 
have not become assimilated with Canadians?—A. In a number of cases, I do. 

Mr. McPues: I want to tell you, if you seriously make that statement, that 
as far as the district I represent is concerned, that is a libel on the district. 


By Mr. Young (Saskatoon): 


Q. How long have you been in western Canada?—A. Fifteen years. 

Q. I would like you to state specifically if you are acquainted with the village 
of Osler, the village of Hague, and the village of Warmouth? Are you familiar 
with the population of those villages?—-A. Only in so far as I have passed through 
ihem. 

Q. Are you familiar with the people living there?—A. No. 

Mr. Youne (Saskatoon): They are largely people who have come from other 
iands. I have the honour to represent that portion of Saskatchewan, and I think 
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I know these men fairly intimately and fairly well, and I would like to state 
here that I have found them amongst the best Canadians that I have found any- 
where. I myself was born in Canada, my racial origin was Scotch, and I think 
no man questions my loyalty to this country, and I regret sincerely the state- 
ment which Canon Burd has made. If he does not know these people, as he now 
says he does not, I think it is a very unfair statement to make to this Committee. 


The Witness: May I support that by evidence from Magistrate Brown of 
Saskatoon? I did not say every district, but I do say that in a number of cases 
where they are segregated into foreign blocks that is the result. It is far easier 
to become assimilated when mixed with Canadian people. Magistrate Brown 
says this—and surely a magistrate of Saskatoon has some idea of what he is 
talking about,— 


We are not making very much progress, are we, in the education of 
these people in Canada, Police —.cgistrate Brown observed, when glaring 
instances of illiteracy came to light in police court this moruing during the 
preliminary trial of Mrs. Lena Nawalkowsky charged with shoplifting. 
Mrs. Antonio Ruminisky, a friend of the accused, came irom Austria to 
this province twenty years ago, and could not speak English when 
called to the witness stand. ‘‘ She had come to Rosthern district,” she said 
—that is the district which has been mentioned—‘‘and was the mother of 
eleven children. She had arrived here as a girl of seven and had never 
been to school.” The accused woman was born in Canada, and has nine 
children. She also has not been to school, and her knowledge of English 
is limited. 


Then the statement goes on and brings in more along that line, so I have some 
ground for what I say. I do not say it is the same in every district. 


Mr. Vauuancet: I should like to ask Canon Burd if he would expect as an 
Englishman, or if I as a Scot, coming to this country,—if we would expect to be 
classed as immigrants? I never was in the immigrant hall, and returning from 
England I can speak of those who came over with me at Easter and there were 
many English and Scotch on the train newcomers to Canada who were not known 
s$ immigrants.. They were travelling the same as we would and were looked upon 
as ordinary passsengers, and would not come through the Immigration Hall. 
Do you think that your figures are right in that respect? If not, it is giving a 
false impression to say all went through that channel? 


The Witness: May I make it quite clear that I have purposely added to 
the figures of the British those who did not go through the Immigration Hall. 
We meet all the British that come in, and in order to be quite fair I added those 
to the figures and it brings it up to the number of 17, those that did not come 
through that Hall. The Soldiers Settlement Board has told me that last year 
they had 75 English families apportioned to them for the Prince Albert Land 
District, which is a large district. This year the number is down to 25. So you 
see they are not British people that come in. 


Hon. Mr. Forxe: That does not prove anything. 


By Mr. Anderson: 

Q. Will you tell me what district this map represents?—A. It represents 
the northern half of Saskatchewan taken from some 20 miles south of Saska- 
toon up north and the whole of the province from east to west. 

Q. Would you pass that map around, Canon?—A. Yes, certainly. There 
are two of them. ‘That has been verified by the Soldier Settlement Board in 
Winnipeg on my way through. 
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By Mr. Boulanger: 


Q. On this map will you tell me whether the French people are included 
in the settlements marked by black dots?—A. I have tried to find that out 
from the French districts. The settlement of Arborfield is a solid French 
settlement and is not marked black on that map. Whether the other French 
districts are or not I cannot say. 


The Wirness: Mr. Chairman, I have given the last of my evidence. 
That is the last of the figures I have to offer in support of my statement that 
we are getting too many non-preferred Europeans in the west, especially in 
Saskatchewan, in proportion to the number of British. And as we read the 
papers we find that the prospect is that we will get more from non-British 
Europeans countries. This is from the London Observer :— 


One of the most able Canadians domiciled in Germany, Professor. 


Louis Hamilton, of the Berlin University, has completed a brochure 
and a film which is going through Germany giving the advantages of 
Canada. There seems to be no reason why the Canadian-German 
population, at present estimated at about half a million, should not 
increase suddenly by leaps and bounds. 


I have here a picture of the leader of the Doukhobors, Peter Verigin, 
leader of all the Doukhobors in Canada. He was in Winnipeg last week— 
this was before Christmas I believe— 


working out plans which include the bringing of 15,000 immigrants 
from Russia to Saskatchewan next spring. 


The Vice Consul of Poland, in Montreal, declares that 26,000 Poles will 
be coming to the Dominion this year. 

Carl Schultz of Walberg brings out 20 Germans, goes back for 100 more 
and says,— 


Thousands of young Germans are turning their eyes towards Canada. 


By Mr. Cahan: 


Q@. Do you regard that as deplorable that immigrants are coming in from 
Germany? What better class of people could we find if the British will not 
come?—A. I challenge the statement, Mr. Chairman, that the British will not 
come, and I speak to this Committee from my knowledge of Canada. (I came 
here fifteen years ago) and my knowledge of England is considerable. 
Although it is not the land of my birth, it is a land in which I spent a great 
many years. - There are thousands of British to-day of good virile stock, who 
are not farmers, yet who are willing to farm if the opportunity were given. 
Before the war the rate was so low that it was almost as low as the assisted 
passage is to-day. It was practically what we would call now an assisted 
passage. I am convinced that if that rate were down to pre-war level and 
those men could come out as they did before the war, when we had our bumper 
immigration from England, without these restrictions, and give them a chance 
to make good, they will make good to-day as the Premier of Alberta made 
good. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Will you state what restrictions there are, if any, and what we have done 
that we should not have done?—A. The restriction is the assisted passage 
scheme as it is at present. 

Q. We put no restriction on a man who wants to come+—A. No, but the 
fare is a restriction which has gone up to about twice what it was before the 
war. Some of our finest citizens in Western Canada to-day were immigrants 
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from England. The Premier of Alberta; Seegar Wheeler, called the Wheat King; 
the Hill Brothers of Lloydminster, sons of an Army sergeant-major; the Mayor 
of Tisdale—all green Englishmen who came out without experience and have 
made good. 

Mr. CampseLu: Do not forget the former premier of Saskatchewan. 


The Witness: Yes, I thank you. I feel this very strongly, Mr. Chair- 
man, but perhaps I should not say it, because it is in the line of a suggestion, 
and perhaps this is not the time to bring it forward. 

SeverRAL Mempers: We want suggestions. 


The Witness: I do not wish to offer suggestions that have not been well 
considered and based on complete information. The work of this Committee 
is, I take it, to get all the facts, and then to work out the best solution. 

A Memeper: To get the facts and also any suggestions that may be offered. 

The Wirness: Then one of my suggestions is this and I leave it with you 
for what it is worth. The British Government voted 90 million dollars, or we 
will speak of pounds if you like. They voted 18 million pounds to spend on this 
work. They have only been able to spend three and a half millions of that. 
They are willing to put up much more than they have already spent, and I am 
quite certain that if it was made perfectly clear in England that we want 
British settlers here whether they have worked on the land or not, the British 
Government would put its hand down deep into its pocket, without it costing 
Canada a penny, to see that these men are brought here and also to see that they 
are established. I believe with good will and understanding a scheme like that 
could be worked out. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. What have we done that we should not have done? 
The Witness: I think I have shown that. 


By Mr. Boys: 


Q. As I understand you, Canon Burd, your investigation shows that the 
percentage of the British-born population of Canada has been steadily declining 
for perhaps the last 20 years, and that something should be done if possible 
to avoid a continuance of that decline or otherwise it will not be long until the 
percentage of British in Saskatchewan will be less than fifty per cent.—A. 
Quite so. 

Q. Since I have been in the room, I gather that that is one of the points 
you want to leave with the Committee. Am I right?—A. Quite correct. 

Q. Then did I understand that the figures you have quoted were collected 
during the last 20 years?—A. No, the figures I have quoted were for the last 
five years—or ten years rather. 

Q. You say the figures are for the last ten vears?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then you make the further point that you believe that if the proper 
thing, whatever it may be, is done, we can secure for Canada a greater per- 
centage of British immigration?—A. I am convinced of it. 

Q. And that you think something should be done to check the foreign 
immigration when it is not suitable for agriculture, because when they come 
out what they do is to displace Canadian labour.—A. Quite so; I thank you. 


By Mr. McGibbon: 


Q. Would you favour as far as the West is concerned a quota law for 
undesirable Europeans?—A. I would. I would advocate a quota law being 
established at once and stop the stream before the condition gets worse, until 
a proper plan for settlement can be worked out. The longer we delay stopping 
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that stream, the more difficult it will be to rectify matters, and that was the 
resolution of our Synod. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. Is it as easy to settle the Britisher to-day as it was at that time, before 
the war? Do you really think it is, taking everything into consideration that 
has happened over there since that time?—A. So far as my knowledge goes, 
I see no difference. The British people have not changed to that extent. The 
younger generation has just as much grit in it as it had in the past. We hear 
people talking about the dole over there; that is not the right name for it. 
They have it in Austria-Hungary as well as in England. The dole is simply 
unemployment insurance. 


By Mr. McGibbon: 
Q. A man has to contribute to it?—-A. Quite. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. My experience with the foreign born, especially those who were born in 
Canada, is quite different from yours. Of those born of foreign parentage in 
Canada, would you like to say what percentage could be considered as loyal 
Canadians?—A. I could not say. 

Q. According to your statement a little while ago, it would be very small?— 
A. One of the tests would be to take the time when war was declared, and find 
what proportion of British blood enlisted, and what proportion of non-British 
blood enlisted. If you had those figures vou would have some idea of what 
the practical patriotism is. 


Mr. McIntosH: I am not a member of this Committee, but I would like 
to ask the privilege of asking a question. 


Some Hon. Memper: Agreed to. 


By Mr. McIntosh: 


Q. What proportion of those who have come to Canada, whom you named 
as foreigners, have been made British during the last twenty-five years, or do 
you still consider them all as foreigners?—A. What do you mean by being 
made British? 

Q. Assimilation to Canadian and British institutions, from the standpoint 
of doing their part in the development of Canada?—A. I could not say. 

Q. I think that is a very important point—A. I have no means of knowing 
that unless I intimately knew everyone of these districts. 

Q. I take it for granted that you feel that some of them have been 
assimilated?—A. Certainly. 

Q. Your parentage would move downward? You are not making any esti- 
mate for those who have been thoroughly assimilated? I do not think that is 
fair to our alien settlements, as you call them?—A. Do I take it that you would 
be quite satisfied for this present proportion to continue? 

Q. Personally, I am not the slightest bit afraid of the future of Saskatchewan 
with respect to the numbers we are getting now, and I think I am just as loyal 
a Canadian and Britisher as you have here, or can get any place. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. You said that there was a feeling in the Old Country that Canada did 
not want settlers. What has caused this feeling?—A. I do not know. 
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Q. Do you think that feeling is there?—A. I am sure that feeling exists. 
The extracts that I gave from the Hansard of the British House of Commons 
show that it is there, and we must recognize that it is there, whether rightly 
or wrongly. 


Mr. McGipson: Surely we did not bring this man here to put him on the 
rack? He has made his statement, and if we do not believe it we do not have 
to, but I do not think that this Committee should follow a course of cross- 
questioning, and make the witness produce documents to prove everything he 
has stated. He has stated his own opinion, and I do not think that we should 
treat him any differently from any other witness. It seems to me that 
he has been more or less persecuted in this Committee all day. 


By Mr. Young (Saskatoon): 


Q. You brought up one case this morning of a man named Springthorpe; 
do you know the gentleman?—A. No. 


Q. Have you ever seen him?—A. No. 


Q. The medical report states that he had valvular disease of the heart, as 
evidenced by a mitral systolic murmur and hypertrophy of the heart; blindness 
of the left eye, and defective vision of the right eye which is only six-twenty- 
fourths normal. In view of this medical evidence, would you suggest that he 
was a man that should come in under the assisted passage?—A. If that is 
correct, I should like to know what the medical officer was doing at the port of 
entry, when he let that man through, if he was blind in one eye and could hardly 
see out of the other. 

Q. I am asking you the question that if this is the fact, do you think that 
that man should be brought in under the assisted passage?—A. I think, if that 
is correct, that he should not. However, against that, we have another doctor’s 
certificate to say that he is in perfectly good health. There should be an 
investigation. 


By Mr. Brown: 


Q. Is it not much more likely that a doctor would be more or less lenient 
in passing a man, than to over-emphasize a man’s disability? Are not the pro- 
babilities in favour of this being correct, rather than the other?—A. When I am 
informed that a man is on a farm and doing farm work apparently quite satis- 
factorily, I would say that it is a matter for investigation. 

Q. In view of the statement very widely circulated, that Canada is dis- 
criminating against British immigrants, would not that be based on the fact 
that we are trying to help these people?—A. May I point out, Mr. Chairman, 
that I brought these cases as two specific cases I also quoted from the mem- 
ber of the British House of Commons, who made the statement that there was 
discrimination. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Do you not think that this discrimination, or this idea of discrimination has 
crept in through a man like this, after being turned down by the doctor, going 
out and saying that Canada does not want men? We are helping these people 
as much as we can?—A. I think that is really a matter for an investigation. 
We cannot make snap judgments as to whether it is true or not. When Sir N. 
Moore stands up in the British House of Commons and says that time after 
time he has sent men, and there has always been delay and excuses, it shows that 
it is not a question of one case here or one case there. It is a matter of general 
policy that should be seriously investigated, because the thing does exist, 
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By Mr. McPhee: 
Q. Have you a copy of that map, Canon Burd?—A. No, I have not. 
The CuHarRMAN: It is in the hands of the Committee. 


By Mr. McPhee: 


Q. You held up a map showing foreign districts in your diocese; is that 
right?._A. Yes. 

Q. And you tried to show the preponderance of foreign over British stock? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. On this map, if you will read it, you will find that there are nine or 
ten French colonies included in this block map which you have here. Now, 
I will read them, and this must have been known to you, or you should not 
have read it. 

Pre St. Marie, French; St. Brieux, French; Domremy, French; Duck Lake, 
French; Albertville, French; Debden, French; Marcelin, French; Albertown, 
French; Vawn, French; and Paradise Hills, French. You would not class those 
French colonies as foreign colonies, would you? 

Mr. BouLancer: You mean French-Canadian? 


Mr. McPuer: Certainly. They are included in this list as foreign set- 
tlements. 

Witness: While these are printed at the bottom of this map, so far as 
I know they were not marked black. Arborfield is not marked black, and it is 
a solid French settlement. I take it for granted that there are others that are 
not marked black. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Who prepared this map?—A. I am not at liberty to say who prepared it, 
as it might get somebody into trouble. 


By Mr. McPhee: 


Q. It says: “The portions of the map in black indicate districts in which 
colonies or various nationalities preponderate over British stock in the diocese 
of Saskatchewan. The northern and unsurveyed section of the diocese (not 
shown on the map) is wholly Indian in character. This variety of settlement is 
evidenced in all the western dioceses.” Then we have “Settlements of foreign 
extraction in the diocese of Saskatchewan: location, nationality.” There are 
thirty-one of them altogether given on the map as black, and one-third of those 
are French settlements. 


The Witness: May I repeat again that that list does not tally with the 
black parts. Evidently the person who made it—I do not know who prepared 
the map in its present form, that is, putting the names underneath—got a list of 
all the settlements and put them underneath, because the map is not numbered 
where I saw settlements. Pré Ste. Marie, the one that is marked underneath, is 
ae not marked black on this map, because I know Pré Ste. Marie very 
well. 


Mr. Boys: What has this to do with the question, Mr. Chairman? As I 
understand it, what the witness is stating to the Committee is that the British 
are decreasing. He does not give any opinion about it, but he quotes from the 
census. I take it for granted that any foreigner, who was such when he came 
here but had become naturalized, would not be classed in among these foreigners. 

Mr. TorzxKe: J am classed as a German, in that section. I claim that I am 
as loyal a British subject as any Canadian. 

Mr. Boys: I do not doubt that for one moment. Just a minute, Mr. Chair- 
man. I would like to understand this. Do I understand, then, that in the 
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sense in which this has been referred to that even supposing a man has been 
here thirty years and has been naturalized for twenty or twenty-five years he 
is put down as a foreigner? If that is so I think the sooner the Committee 
get busy and see that the census of Saskatchewan is not taken on that basis, 
the better. 

Hon. Members: Hear, hear. 


Mr. Boys: As soon as a man becomes naturalized, I certainly think he 
should be classed as a Canadian. I think what we had better do is, to try and 
find out for certain what the correct figures are. I do not think it makes much 
difference what is shown on black in the map; what the witness is trying to make 
out is that where the population of a district is largely foreign, a man is not 
going to be in a hurry to learn English, and I do not think there is a man here 
who will not agree with that statement. I am not casting any reflection upon 
anybody when I say that if I went to a foreign country and found myself 
surrounded by those who spoke another language I would certainly try and 
adjust myself to that condition. 

An Hon. Mremper: They do try to learn English. 


Mr. Boys: I would be surprised if that were so. It is not so with the 
French, and it is not so with the Germans, and it is not so with the Hebrews 
in this country. They want to talk in their own language in their own homes; 
that is common sense. Perhaps the hon. member wants to create a disturbance 
in this Committee, for some reason which I do not wish to mention here. Canon 
Burd was asked a question and he made the statement that when these people 
are found in groups of their own people they are not going to be assimilated, 
and that is about all he said. That is the outstanding fact. 

Mr. Youne (Saskatoon): He said they never would be. 


Mr. Boys: He never said that. 
The Witness: I never said that. 


Mr. Boys: He never said that, in my presence. A statement of that kind 
is only made to cover some ulterior purpose. 

Mr. McPuee: When I interrupted, I interrupted to say that as a matter 
of fact one third of these districts marked in black are French. 

Mr. Boys: What I want to say in conclusion is that the impression left 
on me, rightly or wrongly, is that the British population of Saskatchewan is 
constantly decreasing. ‘The question before this Committee is, should we or 
should we not try to stop that and maintain Saskatchewan as a British province 
in Canada? 


Mr. McIntosH: Mr. Boys, when you say the British population is 
decreasing in Canada, do you include French settlers? 


Mr. Boys: I certainly do. 
Mr. McInrosu: I would not have thought so, from what you said. 


Mr. Bors: That is your stupidity. I have many French in my own town. 
The point is, let us get the facts. Are the facts as the witness has stated? If 
they are desirable, let us continue them, if not, let this Committee try to work 
out some scheme which will improve conditions. 


Mr. McLean (Melfort): I would like to make a brief statement. I want 
to say that this gentleman comes from the constituency I have the honour to 
represent. He has settlements marked as of foreign extraction. This line run- 
ning here (indicating on map) consists almost entirely of English speaking 
people, English speaking Scandinavians, very many of them from the old country, 
many of them from the United States. All that the witness says is this, that he 
has not checked them over. The district of Prince Albert is one of the very, 
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finest in western Canada. Pré Ste. Marie is a settlement of French-Canadians; __ 
many of them came back from the eastern States to Canada,approximately fifteen _ 
or twenty years ago, and most of them are English speaking. Farther west there | 
is a settlement of the same nature; many of the inhabitants came from the 
United States, many of them from Manitoba to Saskatchewan. Farther along 
there is the settlement of St. Brieux, marked in black on the map as being French 

and Italian. I do not personally know of any Italians in the district, but there 
may be an odd Italian. The settlement is French and French-Canadian, some 
from Normandy, some from Brittany. Where they are marked black they are 
almost entirely of foreign origin three or four generations back. These are 
largely of foreign descent. I think it is very unfair to have this map passed 
around as evidence. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. In regard to British immigration and assisted passages, is it your opinion 
that we should extend that to all Britishers who are willing to come to Canada, 
rather than to confine it as at present to the agricultural classes?—A. Yes, that 
was one general suggestion I made, that if the cost of passage was down to what 
it was before the war we would probably have a similar proportion coming out 
to this country. 


Q. That is not what I want to get at, because we have this difficulty you 
have just mentioned now, that there is a surplus in the unemployed labour market 
at Winnipeg; they may be foreign born, but the fact remains that there are not 
positions for them, they are not employed. Having had to do with immigration 
for two or three years I realise some of the difficulties, and I think this 1s some- 
thing that would help the Committee. If assisted passages were given indis- 
criminately to all Britishers who are willing to come, then we must assume that 
those who are coming at the present time by assisted passages are coming to 
occupations other than agriculture. We have that problem on our hands all 
the time. Bearing in mind that we are not, as far as we can control them, 
bringing foreigners in who are not going on the land, what I want to get your 
idea upon is, if we extend it to all Britishers who are willing to come, irrespective 
of occupational test, we will have a large proportion of our people going into the 
cities the same as the foreigners are doing to-day. 


Mr. GARLAND (Bow River): I would like to ask the witness whether he would 
not think the returns of 1926, the census giving the figures for Saskatchewan, 
would not be more correct in the matter of determining the proportion of British 
to foreign born in that province? Let me again quote; in the year 1916, the 
number of Canadian born was given as 352,920, British born 93,712, foreign born 
201,203; in other words, the proportion of Canadian and British born to foreign 
born was four to two. There were almost half as many foreign born as British 
born. The situation was pretty serious, but let us see what has happened in the 
meantime. In 1921 the number of Canadian born is given as 457,833, British 
born 100,355, and foreign born 199,322. In 1926, Canadian born 525,372, British 
born 99,176, and foreign born 196,190; in other words, according to the figures 
of 1926, the proportion is six to one. From 1916 I am not concerned with the 
government in power at that time, when the proportion was two to four but the 7 
proportion of foreign born has decreased until it is now only two in six. 


Witness: Mr. Chairman, I do not think that is a very fair way of stating 
the case, for this reason, that this woman I have just quoted in the Saskatoon 
Police Court, who was born in Canada, and cannot speak English, having brought 
up a family of children, is classed as British born under this category. It does 
not indicate at all the racial origin. 
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By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 
Q. Canadian born, in Canada?—-A. Yes, Canadian born, in Canada. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


Q. Surely the witness does not say that the majority of the children of 
foreign born parents, are not becoming rapidly Canadianized?—A. On the other 
hand we must not assume that all children born in Saskatchewan are loyal Cana- 


dian citizens. 
The CuHairMAN: It is six o’clock, the Committee will now adjourn. 


The Witness retired. 


The Committee adjourned. 
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House or Commons, 
Turspay, May 1, 1928. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 11 
o'clock a.m., the Chairman, Mr. W. F. Kay, presiding. 


Mr. Youne (Saskatoon): Before we commence hearing witnesses, Mr. 
Chairman, I have a wire here from the United Farmers of Canada, Saskatchewan 
Section, signed by J. A. Stoneman, president, reading as follows:— 


“A: GG) MacG. Youre, ir. 
House of Commons, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Hon. George Langley, who was in Great Britain with Canadian 
National Farmers’ party, took occasion to refer at Forum meeting, 
Regina, to hampering regulations in connection with securing British 
immigrants and has first hand information regarding immigration matters 
which should be heard by the Immigration Committee (Stop). Could 
you see that Mr. Langley be summoned to appear before the Committee? 


UNITED FARMERS OF CANADA, LIMITED 


(Signed) J. A. STONEMAN, 
President.” 


I think this Committee has suggested already the calling of a representative 
from the United Farmers of Canada, for the three sections, Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta, and inasmuch as the president has asked that Mr. 
Langley be summoned, I would suggest that we ask him to come and represent 
that body, as suggested here. 


The CHarrMAN: Which body is that, Mr. Young? 


Mr. Youne (Saskatoon): The United Farmers of Canada, Saskatchewan 
Section. 


Mr. Brown: I want it to be clearly understood that the farmers’ organi- 
zations of Manitoba and Alberta are not the United Farmers of Canada. The 
United Farmers of Manitoba and the United Farmers of Alberta are the correct 
designations of those farmers’ organizations. 


Mr. Youne (Saskatoon): I am not concerned with that; all I am concerned 
with is this telegram. Anyway, those are the real farmers of Saskatchewan. 
This wire suggests the calling of Mr. Langley, and I do not think it is necessary 
to make any motion in the matter. The Committee has by resolution decided 
to ask the United Farmers of the Saskatchewan section to send a representative, 
and this is the representative they want to send. 


(Agreed to.) 


The CHatrMAN: We have to-day Sir Joseph Flavelle, Canon Vernon and 
Miss Childs. I am going to ask Canon Vernon to take the stand first, as he 
is very anxious to leave for the Maritime Provinces. May I suggest to the 
Committee that in view of the fact that we have three witnesses to-day, the 
questions put to them shall be on a line with the remarks they make, otherwise 
that the questions shall be short and as much to the point as possible. I believe 
Canon Vernon has a statement to make, and he will then be very glad to answer 
any questions that may be put to him. 
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Canon C. W. VERNON called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Proceed, Canon Vernon—A. Mr. Chairman, I prepared this brief state- 
ment in order that 1 might be as clear as possible, and in order that I might 
save the valuable time of the Committee. I am glad, even at the expense of 
cancelling at the last moment important engagements in the Maritime Provinces, 
to accept an invitation to appear before this Committee. My position for the 
last nine years has been that of General Secretary of the Council for Social 
Service of the Church of England in Canada, the Official Board charged by the 
General Synod with this work for the welcome and welfare of the newcomers, 
and its immigrant work generally. 

Early in the winter I discussed the question as to the advisability of the 
Church of England being represented before this Committee with Archbishop 
Matheson, who is Primate of the Church of England in Canada. 

IT am glad, even at the expense of cancelling at the last moment several 
important engagements in the Maritime Provinces, to accept the invitation to 
appear before this Committee. 

My position (for the past nine years) is that of General Secretary of the 
Council for Social Service of the Church of England in Canada, the official 
board charged by the General Synod of the Church with its work for the wel- 
. come and welfare of the newcomer and its immigration work generally. 

Early in the winter I discussed the question of the Church of England 
being represented before this Committee with His Grace, the Archbishop of 
Rupert’s Land, the Primate of the Church of England in Canada. His Grace 
decided that if an invitation should be sent to the Church by the Committee, 
I should appear before you. When the invitation came to me I wired his 
Grace; I received the reply “ Go, certainly.” 

The Anglican Church has for many years been actively engaged in wel- 
come and welfare work for the newcomer from other lands. It was, I believe, 
the first religious Communion to place chaplains on immigrant-bearing ships 
and at the Atlantic ports in Canada. This was done by the English Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, at the suggestion of the Right Hon. W. 
E. Gladstone. This chaplaincy work at Quebec, Saint John and Halifax, aided 
of late years by welcome and welfare deaconnesses, is now maintained, directed 
and financed by the Council for Social Service. 

Our chaplains and their helpers are at the ports to welcome, aid and 
advise new comers and to distribute the names and Canadian addresses of all 
Anglican newcomers to our clergy throughout Canada. For the years ending 
December 31, 1927, over 24,000 such names and addresses were dealt with. 

Our welcome and welfare work has been largely extended through work 
at our Council’s office and through welcome and welfare workers and voluntary 
Committees throughout Canada. 

Gradually the recognition of the fact that much more might be done for 
our own migrants and the desire to aid in promoting the migration of suitable 
people of British stock to Canada led us to take up aggressive work for the 
recruiting of suitable settlers in the British Isles and for their placement in 
Canada under the auspices of the Church. 

This work was carried on for some time in co-operation with a number of 
voluntary societies of the Church in England, especially the Church Army 
and the Church Emigration Society. 

In 1925 partly at the suggestion of our General Synod and of the Council, 
which I represent, the National Assembly of the Church in England estab- 
lished the Church of England Council of Empire Settlement, of which the 
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Archbishop of Canterbury and York are the Presidents, Earl Jellicoe, Chair- 
man, and Sir George MacMunn, Organizing Director, to act officially for the 
Church in the Motherland in Empire Settlement work and to co-ordinate the 
work of the voluntary emigration societies of the Church. Our Council is their 
Canadian representative, and they act for us in Great Britain. 


What the Church of England in Canada is now doing.—The present work 
of the Anglican Church in Canada includes:— 


1. Welcome and Welfare Work at the Ports. 

2. Welcome and welfare work in other parts of Canada. 

3. Securing through the clergy nominations for single men, single women, 
and families. 

4. The maintenance of Church Hostels for Boys for the reception and 
placement of British lads on farms. 

The Church of England now has five such Hostels, 

1. The Gibbs Home, Sherbrooke, founded a long while back and still main- 
tained by a Church Society in England. 

2. The Church Army Hostel, Winnipeg, opened in 1925. 

3. The Church Hostel for Boys, Edmonton, opened in the spring of 1926 
and maintained by this Council. 

4. The Church Hostel for Boys, Melfort, Sask. opened in the spring of 1927 
and maintained by this Council. 

5. The Brassey Hostel, Indian Head, Sask. just opened by this Council in 
the old Episcopal residence given to the Diocese of Qu’Appelle by the late 
Lord Brassey, whose daughter Her Excellency Lady Willingdon headed the 
subscription list for restoring and furnishing the building. 


Other Organizations seeking to promote British Migration to Canada — 
It is interesting to note that the Church of England does not stand alone in 
recognizing the need of actively promoting British Immigration to Canada. 
The British Immigration and Colonization Society, the British Settlement 
Society, the British Welcome and Welfare League, the J.0.D.E., the Y.M.C.A., 
the United Church, and latterly the Orange Order and the Navy League of 
Canada are all similarly engaged. 


What the General Synod did last September—The General Synod in con- 
sidering the section of the report on Immigration of the Council for Social 
Service, debated the Immigration problem very fully. It should be borne in 
mind that opinions expressed by individual members of the Synod (as is the 
case also with Parliament) do not become the official utterances of Synod 
unless crystallized in a resolution adopted by both the Upper and the Lower 
House of the Synod. What the Synod actually did was to adopt the report 
of the Council to be found in the Journal of Synod pages 268 to 282 and to 
pass in the order named the three following resolutions:— 


1. Suggested Conference to Promote Preferential British Immigration to 
Canada.—Moved by the Bishop of Toronto, seconded by Canon Vernon and 
resolved: 

“The General Synod desires to pledge the co-operation of the Church of 
England in Canada, through its Council for Social Service and its British Rep- 
resentatives the Church of England Council of Empire Settlement, in the mat- 
ter of preferential British migration to Canada, and at the same time to urge 
the calling together by the Government of Canada at the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity of a conference representing the Dominion and Provincial Governments, 
the Churches, all voluntary organizations interested in immigration and the 
transportation companies to discuss the practical details involved in carrying out 
a still more extended policy of preferential British Immigration, and to secure 
the fullest possible co-operation of all concerned.” 
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2. Quota Policy Advocated—Moved by the Bishop of Saskatchewan, 
seconded by the Bishop of Toronto, and resolved ‘The General Synod of the 
Church of England in Canada, recognizing the vital need of maintaining our 
British connection, our British ideals and our British institutions and believing 
that the preponderance of continental over British immigration to Canada is 
likely seriously to lower existing standards of wages and living conditions, the 
maintenance of which is in the best interest alike of the foreign born and of 
those of British stock, desires to urge upon the Government of Canada the adop- 
tion of a quota policy to limit the number of certain classes of foreign born 
immigrants admitted during any year to not more than 50 per cent of the British 
born admitted during the preceding year.” 


3. Delegation to Wait on the Government—Moved by Canon Burd, 
seconded by Dr. A. H. Moore, and resolved “ That this General Synod appoint 
a deputation to wait upon the Government of Canada for the purpose of request- 
ing that equal facilities be granted to the Church of England in Canada in deal- 
ing with immigration as are granted to other Christian Communions in Canada.” 

These resolutions were in October presented to Hon. Robert Forke at Win- 
nipeg by a delegation appointed and headed by the Primate. 


Re Resolution No. 1. Suggested Conference to Promote Preferential Brit- 
ish Immigration to Canada—lIt should be pointed out that this resolution was 
along the lines of a memorial presented to Hon. Robert Forke on November 12, 
1926, by a delegation representing officially the Anglican, Baptist, Presbyterian 
and United Churches, the Y.M.C.A., and the British Immigration and Coloniza- 
tion Association. The memorial was as follows: 

“To the Honourable Robert Forke, Minister of Immigration, and Members of 
the Government of Canada: 


This delegation, representative of the Anglican, Baptist, Presbyterian and 
United Churches, the Y.M.C.A., and the British Immigration and Colonization, 
desires 

1. Respectfully to urge upon the Government of Canada the fullest possible 
development of the policy of preferential British immigration to Canada. 

2. To pledge the co-operation of the churches and organizations represented 
in aiding the Department of Immigration in this matter and in providing for 
the welcome and welfare of settlers coming to Canada. 

3. To ask the Department of Immigration of the Government of Canada to 
call together at the earliest opportunity a Conference representing the Domin- 
ion and Provincial Governments, the Churches, all voluntary organizations inter- 
ested in immigration and the transportation companies to discuss the practical 
details involved in carrying out such a policy, and to secure the fullest co-opera- 
tion of all interested parties.” 


The delegation heartily congratulated the Hon. Robert Forke, himself an 
immigrant, on his appointment to one of the most important portfolios. The 
Minister discussed with the delegates many immigration matters and it was felt 
that this early interview with the new Minister of Immigration would be helpful 
in encouraging the development of British Migration to Canada. 

At Winnipeg, with reference to Resolution No. 1 of the General Synod, Mr. 
Forke stated that the subject of immigration would occupy an important place 
on the agenda of the conference between the Dominion and the Provinces in 
November. He also expressed a desire to meet representatives of the churches 
and voluntary organizations interested in immigration at Ottawa to confer with 
him with a view to full co-operation in the securing of British settlers for Can- 
ada. The Minister also pointed out the valuable assistance that can be ren- 
dered by the churches in developing nominations for British families for land 
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settlement, farm workers, and household workers to receive the assisted passage 
rate. He mentioned that in the past year over 5,000 Britishers have been thus 
nominated. : 

Personally, I believe the Immigration discussion at the Conference between 
the Provincial and Dominion Governments should be productive of good results, 
but I still believe the larger conference recommended by the delegation of the 
Anglican, Baptist, Presbyterian, United Churches, the Y.M.C.A. and the British 
Immigration and Colonization Society in 1927, and the resolution of the Anglican 
General Synod is needed. Indeed it would be well if a permanent voluntary 
Council on Immigration representing the bodies named in the General Synod 
resolution were to mect yearly. 


Re Resolution 2.—At Winnipeg with reference to a quota policy to restrict 
Continental immigration, Mr. Forke did not regard this as possible, but assured 
the delegation that his Department would do all in its power to promote British 
migration and to keep due and proper control over Continental immigration. 

With reference to this subject, His Grace the Primate read a statement 
carefully prepared by himself. From it I quote the following:— 

“ Our first duty is to assure you that there has not been on the part of the 
Synod or of the Church any intention of attacking or embarrassing the Govern- 
ment of which you are a Minister. The reason that the problem of immigration 
has been brought up at our various Synods has arisen from the fact that grave 
anxiety has been produced in the minds ofthe leaders of the Church as to the 
undue disproportion in the number of immigrants coming from the British Isles 
and from certain parts of central Europe. The latest ascertained official figures 
seem to be as follows:— 


1928, Non-British, 22 per cent; British, 47 per cent; United States, 31 
per cent. 

1924, Non-British, 37 per cent; British 49 per cent; United States, 14 
per cent. 

1925, Non-British, 38 per cent; British, 47 per cent; United States, 15 
per cent. 

1926, Non-British, 41 per cent; British, 39 per cent; United States, 20 
per cent. 

1927, Non-British, 50 per cent; British, 34 per cent; United States, 16 
per cent. 


These figures are for the fiscal year ending March 31. For the first four 
months of the present fiscal year ending July 31 last, a total of 89,722 people 
had entered Canada as immigrants. Of these the percentage was as follows: 
Non-British, 52 per cent; British, 36 per cent; United States, 12 per cent. 

These records seem to forecast that if incomings continue to proceed on 
these lines the time is not far distant when peoples of Anglo-Saxon origin will 
be in the minority and when the dominant proportion will be of a different type. 
Thoughtful citizens in the Province of Saskatchewan are of the opinion that in 
that province the percentage of foreign elements is already larger than those of 
British origin. The question is being asked as to whether this is safe and’ whole- 
some for the future of the country. What we desire to impress upon the Govern- 
ment is that some means should be adopted to increase the inflow of settlers 
from the British Isles and temporarily to arrest that from other parts. What 
those means should be we are not prepared definitely to recommend. In the 
neighbouring Republic, where the preponderating proportion in immigration from 
central Europe has already become a most serious problem, leading statesmen 
are entertaining grave apprehension as to the outcome for the future. Visitors 
from the United States who come to our Dominion are loud in their warnings 
that we should profit by their experience and not flood the country with immi- 
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grants who will produce the puzzling problem with which they are already 
confronted. As is well known, they have adopted what is termed the ‘ quota 
system’ with a view of controlling the character and numbers of immigrants 
flowing into their country. ‘The suggestion is being made that we should adopt 
a similar policy and it will be seen from the resolution passed by our General 
Synod that that policy is endorsed, and our delegation is bringing it before you, 
as Minister of Immigration, for your consideration ”. 

In the course of his charge to the General Synod, His Grace made the 
following reference to this subject: “The report of the Social Service Council 
deals quite elaborately with this subject. It gives in detail the efforts which 
have been put forth to secure for our Dominion a larger proportion of British 
settlers. We cannot claim, however, that the result so far has been very 
encouraging. The record of the past year (1926) shows that out of an inflow 
of 143,991 migrants, 94,207 are from other countries, and only 49,784 from the 
British Isles, only a little over one-third. Is this a safe proportion in the kinds 
of people whom we desire for the well-being of the future of our Dominion? 
Tn the light of the records, should we not follow up our endeavours to influence 
those who direct our immigration policy?” 

Passing from the words of His Grace the Primate on this subject, I would 
respectfully point out that the maintenance of the British connection, British 
traditions, British institutions and British ideals is as much in the interest of 
the foreign born new Canadian as of the British subject (whether born in 
Canada or across the seas). I[ recognize to the full the fine contributions 
men of other than the Anglo-Saxon race have made, are making, and will make 
to this Dominion. I would point out that many of them came to our shores 
because they believe there is greater real liberty under the Union Jack than 
anywhere else in the world. In their interest as well as in our own we must 
keep Canada’s outlook British. 

As far back as March 10, 1922, a memorial presented to Hon. W. L. 
Mackenzie King, the Prime Minister, by a delegation representing the official 
boards of the Anglican, Baptist, Congregational, Methodist and Presbyterian 
Churches in Canada named the following General Principles that should be given 
the admission of immigrants:— 


1. Canada needs immigrants. 

2. Their source, quality and members should be determined from the stand- 
point of the highest permanent interests of both the immigrant and the nation. 

3. Admission should be granted only to classes and kinds of immigrants 
actually needed, and the Nation’s capacity to incorporate into the body politic 
should determine the numbers received. 

4. Under the conditions at present prevailing in Canada preference should 
be given to those suited for and willing to settle on the land, or desirous of 
entering domestic service. 

5. No more immigration should be admitted than can find steady and use- 
ful employment without endangering normal standards of life, labour and 
wages. 


I was told of a British immigrant who came out the year before, under our 
auspices, and who was getting $20 a month. He was satisfied, and his employer 
was satisfied. He had to leave last spring because of an influx of Continentals 
that came along, and the farmer was able to get two Continental farm labourers 
for $10 a month. No more immigration should be admitted than can find steady 
and useful employment, without endangering the normal standards of life, labour 
and wages. 

(Reads): 

I would point out that too large an influx of continental migrants does 
seriously endanger our normal standards of life, labour and wages to the mutual 
disadvantage of our foreign born newcomers and our own citizens. 
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The present great stream of continental migrants (apparently as large this 
year as ever) is undoubtedly very largely due to the quota policy adopted by 
the United States, those failing to get admission there seeking the relatively 
open door of Canada. Can we afford to be quota-less? 


Q 


Resolution 3, was submitted by a Committee to consider a memorial pre- 
sented to the General Synod by Canon Burd on behalf of the Diocese of Sas- 
katchewan, respecting the large number of Roman Catholic Priests employed 
or having expenses paid by the Department of Immigration, compared to Min- 
isters of other Churches. I must confess that on the surface it looked as if 
the Roman Catholic Church was regarded by the Department as almost the 
State Church of Canada, entitled to special consideration and privileges. 

The matter was fully discussed by the General Synod’s delegation which 
met Mr. Forke, at Winnipeg and the delegation received assurances from the 
Minister which it regarded as satisfactory. 


Other Points urged by the General Synod’s Delegation to the Minister at 
Winnipeg, all of which I regard as valuable were: 

(a) The extension of the age of teen age boys coming under the Juvenile 
Scheme to Hostels from the present limit of 14 to 17 to 14 to 20 years of age. 
We believe that the older lad can be more successfully placed and cared for 
if placed through a Hostel. 

(b) The establishment of a comprehensive Government Scheme for placing 
inexperienced British families on the land including supervision and advice, and 
the necessary aid to tide them over their first and if necessary their second 
year of settlement. 

(c) The promise of aid to single men and lads who make good as farm 
labourers to establish them on farms of their own. This should also be applic- 
able to Canadians desirous of settling on the land. 

(d) Further development of the system of testing and training farms in 
Great Britain so that in most cases young men and boys would come to Canada 
after being tested as to fitness and after having received some elementary train- 
ing in farm work on Canadian lines. 

Personally, I do not believe that they are going to learn much about farm- 
ing over there, but I do believe, if we had a lot of these training and testing 
farms, we would find out the young men who were willing to get up early in the 
morning and work long hours. Farm life, as you know, possesses a peculiar 
glamour to the city boy until he gets out for a little while. It is much better 
that that stage of glamour should be all over before they are finally accepted 
as settlers in Canada. (Reads): 


(e) A large and well-planned effort to bring out and place older girls. 
Canada unlike Great Britain has more men than women in its population, and 
the disproportion will be increased if the present emphasis on the migration of 
young men and boys continues, 

I believe that in the prairie provinces there are lots of men who are not 
going to get married, because there are not enough girls to go around. There 
are lots of young women over in England, about two million and a half, I believe, 
in excess of the males, who are not going to get married. It seems to me that 
the married man is a tremendous asset to any country, and that we want a well- 
ordered plan to encourage the coming out of more British girls and young 
women. (Reads): 

With reference to these the Minister promised: (1) that the Department 
would give consideration to raising the age of boys available for the Hostel 
Scheme to 18; (2) Mr. Forke told the delegation that the assistance to be offered 
to enable British lads who had made good as farm workers to take up land of 
their own will be applicable to boys placed through the Church of England 
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Hostels at Winnipeg, Edmonton and Melfort; (3) the Department, Mr. Forke 
asserted, is doing everything possible to develop family settlement schemes 
along somewhat similar lines to the existing Family Settlement Scheme. 

I would point out that no change has been made with reference to No. 1, 
and that as regards 2 the failure of the Governments of Saskatchewan and 
Alberta to date to come into the Scheme has made Mr. Forke’s promise to our 
delegation of no effect for the present at least. One of the weakest points to-day 
is complete co-operation between the Dominion and Provincial Governments. 

I do not blame Mr. Forke for a moment, but I am inclined to blame the 
system which gave publicity to this scheme before the provinces were all in it. 
It seems to be that one of the weakest points to-day is the lack of co-operation 
between the Dominion and Provincial Governments. 

We gave publicity to that fact over in England in recruiting the boys, 
and government circulars gave publicity to it but did not make it clear that it 
was only applicable to a limited number of provinces, and those chiefly in the 
east. 

“The outstanding need to-day in attracting British immigrants.” In 
discussing this matter with the Primate and outstanding Anglican laymen in 
the west, we came to the conclusion that the great essential in effecting British 
settlement of the most desirable type is a land policy which will ensure them 
land of their own. When homesteads were widely available and the lure of 
free land was offered, the tide of British immigration was greatest. We must 
have a really attractive land policy if we are to get British farmers and farm 
labourers, even in limited numbers. If we are to get other Britishers for land 
settlement we must make it easy for them, after experience in Canada as 
farm labourers, to acquire farms of their own. The Three-Thousand-Family- 
Settlement Scheme wisely recognized the family as the best unit of immigra- 
tion, but it must be greatly extended if we are to accomplish the desired 
results. Perhaps the greatest weakness of the Three-Thousand-Family-Settle- 
ment Scheme lay in the fact that the farms used were mainly those turned back 
to the Government by soldier settlers. The government had what looked like 
a big problem, with a lot of farms on their hands. Sometimes the farms were 
turned back because the settler would not or could not make good; many 
times because the farms themselves were poor. The essential need—and I am 
very strong on this—is a careful and independent soil survey of all farms and 
vacant lands to be offered to settlers. I am a British immigrant. I came 
out as a boy of eighteen to Nova Scotia and farmed there for a while and when 
I read the literature about Canada, rightly or wrongly I was convinced that 
all between Winnipeg and the Rockies was a solid bed of the richest black 
loam, which you only had to scratch to get good crops. Everybody who knows 
anything about the west knows that the west has lots of splendid land—there 
is a good deal of average land; there is some land upon which the best farmer 
in the world could never make a living. I do not think people have been 
intentionally put on‘poor land, but I think it is a big mistake to let people 
go on poor land without some warning from some government representative 
that this farm is a farm perhaps in a dry belt where you get good crops one 
year and then go five years without a crop, and just as you are ready to dig 
out along comes another crop, and you become encouraged to carry on a little 
more. Many of these settlers have been placed on farms which are absolutely 
impossible as a means of making a livelihood. 

May I venture in conclusion to lay before the Committee some construc- 
tive suggestions in addition to those included in the resolutions of the General 
Synod, and the suggestions made by the General Synod’s delegation to the 


Minister? For these I take full responsibility. They are not adopted by the 
General Synod. 
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By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 

Q. They are not?—A. They are not; they are simply my own sugges- 
tions. 

(1) In paying my tribute to the zeal and hard work and the courtesy of 
the Minister and the officials of the Department of Immigration, let me say 
that I have never had anything but courtesy, I have never had anything but 
consideration and I have never had anything but fair play from any one of 
them, but I should like to say that personally I am of the opinion that the 
officials are so over-worked with the routine duties of their offices that they 
have not time enough for the consideration and the development of the large 
constructive policies. I would like to see every one of them get a bigger salary 
and have less work to do. Surely, too, there might well be a wider latitude 
in the administration of existing regulations. Let me give you a concrete 
instance. I believe that land settlement ought to be interpreted liberally. 
We had an application from a clergyman along the line of the C.P. Railway 
in British Columbia where a man wanted to nominate a British family with 
four children. The man who desired to nominate was a section foreman on 
the railway and he promised this man work on the railway and he could also 
take up some land. The reason this section foreman wanted to get this British 
family with four children was that they had to have twelve children in the 
district to have a school. He had children and another family had children. 
and if they could get four more children it would make twelve, and there would 
be a good school in the district. We were not able to get those people nominated 
for the assisted passage. I recognize the regulations, but surely that was a 
case where a family was sure of work, where they would develop a piece of 


land, and where they would help eight unfortunate children to get the instruc- 
tion we want them all to get. 


By Mr. McGibbon: 


Q. Why were they barred?—A. Because they were not land settlers; they 
were to work on the railway. 


(2) The establishment of a permanent non-political commission on immi- 
gration with wide powers and an outstanding commissioner at its head. Canada 
needs an immigration Sir Henry Thornton. 

(3) The setting up of a voluntary advisory council on immigration repre- 
senting the Dominion and provincial governments, the transportation companies, 
the Churches, all voluntary organizations interested in immigration, the organ- 
izations of business men, manufacturers, farmers, and the Trades and Labour 
Council of Canada. 

(4) The formulation and widespread proclamation of a broad, comprehen- 
sive and attractive policy of land settlement, calculated to prove without a doubt 
to Great Britain that Canada is really in earnest in inviting British settlers to 
our shores. This should include plans for establishing men who made good on 
farms of their own, for providing cottages for married farm labourers—and I 
am glad to learn that is under consideration now—for attracting farmers with 
capital, and for experiments in small community settlements of British people. 

(5) I see no objection whatever to the Government co-operating with the 
government of the province of Quebec in.promoting the repatriation of French- 
Canadians now in the United States. They make some of our best citizens. But 
this should be accompanied by an equally earnest effort to secure the repatriation 
of English-speaking Canadians at the present time in the same country and the 
coming to Canada of other British people now in the United States. For all 
these colonization rates on the railways should be available. 

(6) An increased effort in the direction of the settlement under carefully 
supervised conditions of older girls and young women from Great Britain. 
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(7) I believe there is a lot in this. A well-thought out plan to secure the 
establishment of branches of British industries in Canada. Such manufacturers 
might well bring their own skilled labour and in such cases the assisted passage 
rates might be made available. 

(8) A more enthusiastic policy of publicity along right lines and of recruit- 
ing by government representatives in Great Britain. Sometimes it almost looks 
as if the major part of recruiting was to be left to the transportation companies 
and the voluntary agencies, while the main job of the Government representa- 
tives in Great Britain is to prevent the admission of the unfit. I believe as much 
as anybody in kepeing out the unfit, whether British or not, but I would like to 
see the proportion brought out under government a little larger, and I would 
like to see a little more energetic campaign by people over there who really know 
Canada, and I would like to see greater publicity in the British press. A lot 
of opposition publicity seems to be to the fore, and a lot of it could be forestalled 
by the right kind of publicity. 

(9) One practical obstacle in the minds of many British would-be migrants 
is the absence in Canada of that complete social insurance (on a countributory 
basis covering Old Age Pensions, Widows’ Allowances, Sickness and Unemploy- 
ment insurance, now in vogue in Great Britain. J do not believe in talking about 
the dole. It is unemployment insurance, and if I were a man in England who 
had paid in for a long while, into unemployment insurance I naturally would 
think that would be a factor in deciding whether or not I should come to Canada. 
I have got life insurance, and one or two of my policies prevent my living in 
tropical climates. If I were offered a job in a tropical climate, in the interest 
of my wife, my children and myself I would have to refuse. Possibly the 
British Government might be induced to continue if needed the unemployment 
insurance to a settler during his first year in Canada. It seems to be a reason- 
able proposition. They would not lose anything by it; they would not spend any 
more than they are spending now, and they could help people over the difficul- 
ties of their first winter. 

(10) A careful consideration of the problems of the Canadian farmer and 
of the problems including unemployment of industrial workers in our cities. 
These have led (1) to the movement from the country to the city, (2) to the 
exodus from Canada to the U.S.A. The statistics recently published as from the 
Dominion Statistician would seem to suggest that emigration is perhaps a bigger 
problem than immigration. If we make Canada so good a land to live in people 
will want to flock into it, and I believe that will speed up the stream of immi- 
gration. 

(11) The possibility of getting third-class steamship rates for unassisted 
immigrants nearer those of pre-war days. The best people often don’t want 
assisted passages and cannot easily pay the present rates. 

(12) Fuller co-operation between Dominion and provincial governments 
(this is very important) with representatives from the prairie provinces in 
Great Britain. 

Alberta now has a representative for the prairie provinces, and the uniting 
together of each of them and putting a representative in London would enable 
them to have the sort of thing that Mr. Knox, representative of the Ontario 
government, has, representation in London for his province. 

13. The holding of medical examination in the country of origin has been 
approved over and over again by Church and Social Welfare Organizations. It 
is to be hoped that it will prove true that the substitution of Canadian doctors 
in place of the British Panel doctors will not in any case be attended with delay 
in the examination of would-be migrants, and that the present staff on the Con- 
tinent (five in number, I believe), will be increased to insure a really thorough 
physical and mental examination of all continental migrants before leaving for 
Canada. 
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Personally, I have asked our own representatives to report to me any case 
of delay, so that we may send it to the Department at Ottawa. I think if the 
Government’s publicity had been a little more effective, they would have fore- 
stalled a lot of the public opposition over there to this. 

Now, I realize that on the Continent they are all examined at the port. but 
I was told by an official the other day that the doctor at Danzig examined, since 
~ni3 Came into operation, in the year up to the present, 9,000 continental immi- 
grants and had rejected 4,000 of them. At breakfast this morning I asked a 
doctor how strict he thought the medical examination ought to be. He thought 
it ought to be equal to that required for life insurance. I asked him how long 
it took to examine a man for life insurance. He replied that he imagined that 
it would take an average of about twenty minutes. I asked him, What do you 
think the extreme limit of time a medical man should take to conduct a thorough 
examination of an immigrant whom he has never met before? He said that he 
thought if a man examined ten immigrants in an hour (six minutes each) he 
would be doing well, and if he put in seven hours a day, from nine to five, with 
one hour for lunch, that is about as much as you could expect of him. 

You can easily see that while the Department has moved in the right direc- 
tion, it is in the interest of the immigrant himself. Years and years ago we 
urged that they should be examined out there, so that we would have done away 
with this tragedy of people coming to Canada’s front door and being turned 
back because they are not physically fit. I urged that on the Continent, where 
the doctor does not know the language and where it is not easy to get the family 
history, that the physical, mental and psychiatric examination should be very 
strict. Even with assistants, one man cannot put through atisfactorily 9,000 
people since the scheme came into operation. 

14. A careful survey of the possibility of developing home industries to 
provide winter employment for those settled on the land, especially where 
mixed farming does not prevail. 

15. The same oportunities that are offered to British settlers to locate on 
the land should be made available to Canadians. This should tend to relieve 
congestion in the cities and leave at least some openings for skilled industrial 
workers from Great Britain. 

In closing I should like to emphasize the value of the newcomer to Canada. 
As a rule they are generally people with vision and forethought enough to seek 
to better their economic conditions, and to seek the larger opportunities. The 
old, the infirm, the unambitious, are not likely to be largely represented among 
them. The fact that most settlers come to us during adolescence or the earlier 
years of adult life is an economic asset to this country that is too often com- 
pletely overlooked. It means that the country of origin has borne all the 
expenses of their youth and of their education and they come to us at the peak 
of their greatest strength and usefulness. 

I thank you very much for hearing me so patiently. 


By Mr. Arthurs: 


Q. Canon Vernon, you gave certain figures regarding immigration, from 
year to year?—A. Yes. 

Q. Can you give us in those years any figures in reference to the United 
States; are those given for citizens of the United States, or foreign-born, or were 
the foreign-born included in the figures for the United States?—-A. You mean in 
the first list from the primate? 

Q. ‘You gave from 1924 forward, I think, until the present time?—A. Yes. 
The first column indicates the non-British. That means, I presume, Contin- 
entals. The next column is British, the next is United States. Some of those 
coming from the United States might be of Continental origin. 
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Q. As a matter of fact they are?—A. Yes. 

Q. And they are included in that figure?—-A. They are included in the 
United States figures. I imagine those were worked out from the Government 
statistics. 

Q. My next question is this: you advocate a land survey, and you gave an 
instance of land taken back from the soldier settlers, some of which land was 
not really good land, and on which it was not advisable to place families?—A. 
Wes. 

Q. You urged a resurvey of these lands, as to their agricultural value?— 
A. I went farther than that. I understand there is a resurvey being made. I 
recommended a soil survey all over the West, and all over Canada if it could be 
done, so that no settler would be put on land where he could not make a living. 

Q. Another question I want to ask is this: Should that survey also be made 
for Canadians; that is, where a man has a farm, say, in Ontario, and four or 
five sons, and there is not sufficient land to provide employment for his sons; 
they are going to other countries or to different places. Should that survey be 
made applicable to those who desire to go from one of the older provinces to 
the West, so that they should have the same advantages as the foreigner?—A. 
Personally I am in favour of every opportunity and every assistance we are 
giving to the British being given to our own sons and daughters. 

Q. My next question is very simple; you gave an instance of a family 
being refused admission on the recommendation of a railway section man in 
British Columbia?—A. Yes, because the man was not a farmer or was not about 
to engage in farming, because the man was going to be employed by a railway 
company and would be a railway employee. Of course he would be doing farm- 
ing on the side. It is well sometimes to put the telescope to the blind eye, in 
immigration matters. 

Q. You drew the attention of the Committee to the fact that many men, 
perhaps from the southern part of Europe, are allowed to come to this country, 
non-farmers?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Arruurs: Perhaps they are not assisted; perhaps assistance was not 
granted to that family, but even in that case I believe an exception should be 
made to the general rule. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. I would like to ask a question with regard to these figures. Saskat- 
chewan was referred to. In the province of Saskatchewan there are many people 
who have lived there ten, twenty, thirty and upwards of thirty years, who are 
of foreign-born parentage, and who have located in Canada and are British 
subjects. Are they classed as non-British?—A. There are two ways in which 
you can classify people, as to the country of citizenship and as to the country 
of origin. It seems to me that the country of origin is more important from the 
biological and ethnological points of view than the country of birth. 

Q. Your figures are taken from Dominion statistics?—A. Those of the 
primate, probably. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. Did I make a mistake in understanding you to say that the country of 
origin was more important that the country of birth?—A. I think it is. If you 
are considering the making up of the population of the Dominion, the racial 
origin while you might not agree with me, I think, is of a good deal more import- 
ance and more interest than the accident of birth. 


By Mr. Arthurs: 


Q. The negro is always a negro?—A. Yes. 
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By Mr. McGibbon: 


Q. What you have in mind is racial characteristics regardless of the origin? 
—A. The problem, I think, is a question of the ability to absorb. 


By Mr. Millar: : 

Q. So it does follow that those I have referred to, who have been born in 
Canada of parents who are British subjects are still classed as non-British in 
these figures, the figures you gave of non-British 22 per cent and 47 per cent 
British?—A. Those are immigration statistics. Those are all new people coming 
in. 

Q. I think not, Canon. You gave in 1923 the non-British at 22 per cent; 
was not that those who were in Canada?—A. No, those were immigrants coming 
in. 

Q. Then I was wrong?—A. I am sorry. 

Q. Another question; reference was made to a British boy or man who had 
worked here one season and had given satisfaction, then lost his job because the 
farmer engaged two foreigners or two Continentals at $10 a month?—A. Yes. 

Q. That leaves a wrong impression. I have not found—and I have been 
living in the West a good many years and have come in contact with Continent- 
als—that they will sell their services for a low price. Occasionally one comes 
in who cannot speak the English language and cannot even state to the man who 
employs him what he wants, and he may offer to work for $20 a month where 
others work for $30. If you can find many who will work for $10 a month, I 
think I can place them. I think this leaves a wrong impression upon the Com- 
mittee?—A. This case was quoted to me or told to me the other day. I was 
reading in the newspapers about the unemployment situation in the city of Win- 
nipeg. Of course it was newspaper talk. It was pointed out that Continentals 
in the main were in the vast majority of those out of work. 


Hon. Mr. Forxe: Before we leave that, I had a very interesting experience 
last year. A lady near Regina wrote me that five Continentals had applied for 
work at her place, and the only English they could speak was “ Fifty dollars,” 
“fifty dollars.” 


Hon. Mr. Stewart: Many of these things can be ascertained from the evi- 
dence already given. I am very anxious to hear what Sir Joseph Flavelle has 
to say. 

Hon. Mr. Epwarps: Mr. Chairman, I also want to hear Sir Joseph Flavelle, 
but I should also like to ask the Canon one or two questions that will not take 
very long. You spoke of your work along juvenile lines, Canon Vernon. 


Witness: Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Edwards: 


Q. Boys of ’teen age?—A. Yes. 

Q. I would like to ask you what your procedure is in the Old Country in 
getting such boys. Is there practically an unlimited number of such boys avail- 
able in the Old Country, and is there also a demand in the West for such boys 
to work on farms?—A. Our procedure is to work through the Church of Eng- 
land Council of Empire Settlement. They work through the parish clergy, and 
through meetings. We have got a representative, a young clergyman from the 
West, who has had farming experience. He has been over in England, since the 
beginning of January, engaged in recruiting these boys. We are getting them 
not from institutions, but from normal homes; boys of fifteen or sixteen who 
are leaving school. We find it none too easy to get the boys. We have had sey- 
eral parties this spring. We have got a party on the ocean now, coming over to 
the Brassey Hostel in Saskatchewan. As to placement, we have always had more 
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farmers asking for boys than we have had boys. There is not any difficulty in 
getting the boys placed on an all-year-round engagement. 


By Mr. Arthurs: 


Q. At what average wage?—A. We do not allow any boy to begin under 
ten dollars a month. They go up afterwards; their pay increases afterwards. 
At the beginning, we are more concerned to get a boy placed with a farmer who 
is going to teach the boy, and who is going to be decent to the boy, and give him 
a good show. We place them with farmers who are recommended by two other 
people, and by the clergyman of the district, regulated by a superintendent. And 
if the farmer and the boy do not get on, the boy comes back to the hostel, and is 
placed out again. We have a savings scheme. Fifty per cent of the boy’s wages 
are paid into the hostel, and banked for the boy. We have boys who came out 
in 1926 who have three or four hundred dollars in the savings bank. 

Q. This question came up before the Committee, and we were advised that 
previous to placing these boys, the different officers, or those in charge of the 
bringing in of these boys should personally visit the farmers, rather than visit 
them afterwards; that is, look into the desirability of the position for the boy, 
before the boy is placed rather than afterwards?—A. We try to do that as much 
as we are able to. We are not always able to do it, but all the farmers are 
recommended by the clergy, and if we find the clergyman is not practical 
enough in recommending farms, we gradually more or less cut out sending them 
to that district. As a rule, our superintendents are men who have had quite 
long experience in farming in the West, and are practical men, and sympathetic 
with boys. We have had very little difficulty in that way. 


Mr. Youne (Saskatoon): Mr. Chairman, I understand that Canon Vernon 
represents the Church of England in Canada. Last day we had Canon Burd 
who said he represented the Bishop of the diocese of Saskatchewan. I do not 
think it was brought out here, and I would like to ask, for the information of 
the Committee, if the Diocese of Saskatchewan is co-extensive with the province 
of Saskatchewan, and if not, what is the proportion?—A. The Diocese of Sas- 
katchewan covers, roughly, the Northern half of the province of Saskatchewan. 
The Southern half is in the Diocese of Qu’Appelle. The Diocese of Saskatche- 
wan runs—I am not sure of the latitude—somewhere along from Lloydminster, 
across the province, and away up North. It takes in Saskatoon and Prince 
Albert. Regina is in the other diocese. 


The CuHarrman: Any other questions from Canon Vernon? If not, we 
thank you very much Canon Vernon, for your assistance. 


Canon VERNON: I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Witness retired. 


The CHatrMan: Is the Committee ready to call Sir Joseph Flavelle? We 
have still twenty-five minutes. 


Mr. Cootre: Mr. Chairman, there is a matter I would like to bring up be- 
fore the Committee. I think it will only take a minute or two. A few days ago, 
on the suggestion of Mr. Garland, the Committee, I think, agreed to call Mr. 
Caldwell of Regina. Mr. Garland, unfortunately had to leave for the West last 
night, but he left word for me, asking me to mention the matter in Committee. 
We are under the impression from what he has learned, that we might secure 
better information regarding the matter which we had in mind, from Miss Childs, 
who is Social Welfare Commissioner in Winnipeg. I understand that Miss Childs 
is in the city, and that it would expedite the worl: of the Committee and save the 
expense of bringing Mr. Caldwell from Regina, if we could get the necessary 
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‘information from her. Thereyore, I would suggest that Miss Childs be asked 
2 attend as a witness in place of Mr. Caldwell. I will move formally to that 
elfect. 


The CHarrMan: I may say that Mr. Garland spoke to me last Friday 
about this. He explained that he would not be here to-day, and said he would 
ask Mr. Coote to bring the matter before the Committee. Is it the pleasure of 


the Committee to substitute the name of Miss Childs for that of Mr. Caldwell. 
Mr. Guen: Mr. Chairman, I second the motion of Mr. Coote. 


The Cuarman: I may say that Miss Childs is at present in the room. 
Is it the pleasure of the Committee to adopt the motion? I declare the motion 
carried. 


Sir JosppH FLAVELLE called and sworn. 


The CuatrMan: Sir Joseph, this Committee has been appointed to investi- 
gate the question of immigration in this country, and they thought you might 
have some suggestions or some advice which might be helpful to the Committee 
in their work. Therefore, we asked you to come down, and we shall be very 
glad to hear anything you have to say to us. 

Witness: Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen: Anything I have to say, I fear, 
will not have much value to the Committee in matters of detail, or method, 
or plan. Immigration appeals to me as all problems that I try to have a view 
about, that spirit is always precedent to method; that the detail in plan 
or the adoption of method will to no considerable extent be determined, I 
think, if it is wisely done, by the conception of the operation, by the size and 
measure of the thing that is to be accomplished, and it has seemed to me in 
purely personal thinking about immigration—and I need not remind the Com- 
mittee, Mr. Chairman, that having no public responsibility, I am not embar- 
rassed by the minutes that are put upon public men—I do not say that cyni- 
cally—in their thinking about a matter with which they have to deal. For 
governing my own thought, I bring to it just what I would bring to any prob- 
lem with which I am confronted, in which I always put men before plans, 
and in which my chief job in life is to find men who can do the job, and give 
them their head, under reasonable supervision. I presume one of the reasons 
why you have extended the courtesy of asking me to be here is that, as far as 
I remember, I think I spoke twice in public, once in 1925 to a body of business- 
men in the Northern part of my own city, and more: recently to a business- 
man’s club in affiliation with the Conservative Party. In thinking of what 1 
should say before your Committee, last evening I looked up the notes of what 
I said to the business men in 1925; and I think it covers the spirit and pur- 
pose that I have in my thinking about immigration to-day as well as it did in 
1925. It was only incidental to an address on the railway question which 
my business friends asked me to make, and what I read to you now were some 
of the concluding paragraphs in that address. (Reading) 


“Tn addition to planning employment for our own people we need 
more people and more work for more people, both East and West, that 
we may make more extensive use of our over-developed national plant 
with its heavy overhead. To this end East and West, Capital and 
Labour, Parliament and People, should work together, charged with the 
spirit of enterprise and high endeavour in both private and public effort. 
We must secure immigration. To do so we require resourceful, con- 
structive leadership which will command the subject, command the 
respect of the country, the co-operation of provincial administrations 
and other bodies who have a share in the project. Lord Shaw said 
when here two years ago: ‘After all, Canada is an empty country,’ 
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May I add: ‘an empty country’ in which we have a great store of 
undeveloped wealth in uncultivated lands, in unworked mineral deposits, 
in forest reservations, and in fish on both coasts and in northern inland 
waters. To an important degree these resources lie fallow, awaiting 
directing minds. They call for men, capital, administrative capacity, 
with devotion to daily duty. 

“You are mostly business men. If you had an over-developed 
plant for your markets, but with an abundance of raw product, and 
learned that you could secure a market for your finished products, and 
had ample credit at your disposal, what would you do? If you were 
worth your salt, you would forthwith organize your operations to take 
advantage of these opportunities. You would not be deterred by diffi- 
culties and new problems. What would be the result if you measured up 
to your job and did your work well? Reduced costs for overhead, 
increased work and wages for your men, fairer prices for the consumers, 
and increased profit for your shareholders. This illustrates the posi- 
tion in Canada in September, 1925. We have an over-developed plant, 
including railways, for the present volume of business. We have an 
abundance of raw products in land and sea. We can have domestic 
and world markets for our finished products. We can command ample 
capital. What we want is men who can organize our operations and 
take advantage of our opportunities. Here lies the remedy-in-chief for 
our economic need. Railways, taxation, agriculture, industrial develop- 
ment, and employment at fair wages, will all yield to administrative 
capacity instinct with faith, hope, courage, good sense, and enterprise, 
applied to the development of the resources which are so abundantly 
possessed. 


More work for more people, and more people at work, with more 
business and more shoulders to bear taxation, and more tonnage for rail- 
ways, will automatically stop the drain now experienced in annual rail- 
way deficits, to formidable proportions. The important factor is 
capacity in leadership and co-operation in the country which reso- 
lutely determines to hold our own people through available occupation 
and employment, and in equal resolution to command immigration of 
men and women to occupy and develop this, as yet, empty country. 
The employment of our own people does not necessarily precede the 
other effort—indeed, to no small extent, perhaps it is dependent upon 


Increased immigration, which in turn means increased productivity of 
assets now dormant. 


In speaking to the Young Men’s Club in Toronto a few months ago, I said: 
(Reads) 


The emigration of native-born Canadians and the immigration of British- 
born and of foreigners should command constructive consideration of the highest 
order, which Canada possesses. There should be no seeking for party advan- 
tage. It is a national problem of supreme importance. 


It must not be forgotten that this matter of immigration is the movement 
of men and women in a great adventure. It cannot be wisely tied too closely to 
prescribed methods or definitions, or can we hope that every immigrant will be 
a success any more than every native-born Canadian is a success. Three thousand 
years ago a wise man wrote with penetrating insight and a sense of proportion: 
“He that observeth the wind shall not sow; and he that regardeth the clouds 
shall not reap. As thou knowest not what is the way of the spirit, nor how the 
bones do grow in the womb of her that is with child, even so thou knowest not 
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the works of God who maketh all. In the morning sow thy seed and in the 
evening withhold not thine hand, though thou knowest not whether shall prosper 
either this or that, or whether they both alike shall be good.” 

That is my philosophy in relation to all affairs, whether in the Church, or in 
finance, or in public matters. 

We have a very much freer hand in private affairs. If we make mistakes, 
as we all do; if we fall into some innocent error, as we all may, there 3s no) 
angry question about it. I fully recognize that public men, whose acts are 
reviewed in Parliament from the standpoint of endeavouring to catch them in 
some indiscretion that will tell against them—it is part of the game in public 
life—are in an infinitely more difficult position than we men in private affairs. 
But I venture to say that there is not one law for the wise administration of 
private affairs, and another law for the wise administration of public affairs. 
While the application of it may be different, and what men will do in one field 
is much easier than in the other field, we do need—and this is said with no 
reflection upon the Government or the Honourable Ministers—in all affairs that 
are of first-class importance—we need it in all affairs, but particularly in mat- 
ters of first-class importance—to be careful that the letter does not kill the 
spirit. Whether it is farming on the prairies, whether it is carrying on in the 
cities or towns, the strength, «nd size, and measure, and quality will be primarily 
determined by the spirit, and I use that in its broadest sense. 

In the application of it I hold with great earnestness that we should exercise 
all the safeguards, all the wise safeguards, all the prudent safeguards, as to the 
character of people who come to our shores. 


You mzy ask me any questions you like, without any embarrassment of any 
answer that I would make. I only venture to bring to the Committee my sincere 
conviction that if you choose the best plan that the united wisdom of the Com- 
mittee can develop, it will ultimately only be the size of the spirit which lies back 
of it. I presume that there are sincere differences of opinion in the country, and 
I would suppose in the Committee as in the country, as to how far you will give 
rein, as I would, in the consideration of a big subject. I would let go. There 
is never any trouble about introducing the necessary safeguards, and the minutiae 
of plans, and I am frank in saying that, irrespective of party, I believe that we 
have singularly lacked vision, not only in relation to our own economic better- 
ment, but to the responsibility which we have in being the custodians of this 
great trust, this amazing land from the Atlantic to the Pacific in which our 
fathers, in the days of their feebleness, in the days of their separation by great 
physical barriers, had the size and the imagination and constructive courage that 
are ever proof, to me personally, when I commence to falter on a job that ought 
to be well done. 


I am quite aware that I am only dealing in generalities. It would be foolish 
for me to attempt to deal with particulars, as I have never had the job. I do 
not know anything about the details. I do not know how one man would work 
out his details as against the other. No two men of great strength plan in the 
same fashion. I do believe that we have not succeeded in interpreting as the 
sense of British people, as the sense of the original conception of the Fathers of 
Confederation interpreted; I do think that we have succeeded well in our inter- 
pretation of the movement of people from the British Isles. I am not particular 
to inquire why; I think the facts tell the story. I am not thinking that we should 
be British instead of Canadians; I am not thinking that we should carry a 
secondary view of the responsibility which we owe, as Canadians, to our own 
land. I had the opportunity of observing conditions closely during the war, 
and I think somehow, I do not know through what cause, that we have slipped 
acog. There has been the danger on both sides, theirs as well as ours, of finding 
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fault with one another, rather than working together, and I think it is a job 
which is capable of correction, not through recrimination, for we never correct 
jobs that way, not by fault-finding and not by imputing ungenerous actions to 
anyone, but in the application of business sense and good judgment and co-opera- 
tive effort. And may I say this in that respect? I do not think any single 
thing has commended my respect in the latter years of my life so much as the 
enormous gain shown in co-operative effort. JI have had an opportunity for 
many years to examine balance sheets, profit and loss statements and a great 
body of business of every description in every province of Canada. I had an 
opportunity during the war to live very close to a large body of manufacturers 
who found difficulty in establishing a basis for dependable deliveries in muni- 
tions of war. I have had the privilege of counseling with friends who came to 
me with their business problems, both when successful and when they went 
wrong, and all the remedy—I am almost impertinent enough to carry it to the 
point of “all”—but the overwhelming remedy lies in their own hands, not 
through outside agencies, not through governments, not through regulations, but 
by the ability to understand their problems and to work them out co-operatively 
within their own establishments. I venture to bring to the Committee the 
expression of the hope that in the difficult task you will have in dealing—and 
I am not playing the preacher—with all of the various suggestions which come 
before you, whatever else you do, keep your consideration big; neither Catholic 
nor Protestant, neither churchmen nor non-conformists, neither racial—except 
in so far as you find the stern limits which you feel you ought to set to the 
preservation of the essential spirit of the British people in this Dominion. Let 
your consideration be on the big side. All of the little things will come in 
anyhow; you cannot keep them out, and if in the big question of immigration, 
if it be by commission—which I would regret personally, as I think the genius 
of our operations is by responsible ministers—but by whatever means you chose, 
let it be big and fair and sincere. If there is a good reason why we should 
exclude some people and admit others, in so far as political exigencies will 
permit, be frank about it. We should not fool ourselves by conveying the 
Impression that we are doing one thing, while behind it there are influences and 
concerns and anxieties which make it impossible to put your hearts into doing 
it that way. Gentlemen, I have no more to say, except to answer any questions 
you may care to ask. 


The CuHatrMan: If there are a number of questions, I would suggest that 
we adjourn until this afternoon. Is it the wish of the Committee that Sir 
Joseph be asked to come back this afternoon? We can also then hear Miss 
Childs. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: I notice the agenda is growing and fresh witnesses are 
being called. Our duty will be to report to the House before the conclusion of 
parliament, and if we continue hearing witnesses for another week or two we 
will never get to our report. I would suggest we try to have a quorum here this 
afternoon to hear the witnesses who have been summoned. 

The CuarrmMan: Miss Childs has been asked to be here to-day and I think 
we should endeavour to get a quorum to hear her. The Committee will stand 
adjourned until four o’clock. 


Witness retired. 


The Committee adjourned until 4 p.m. 
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The Committee resumed at 4 o’clock p.m., pursuant to adjournment. 


The Cuatrman: Sir Joseph Flavelle is in the room. Are there any ques- 
tions which any member of the Committee would like to ask him. If not, I will 
ask Miss Childs, Secretary of the Social Welfare Commission of Winnipeg, to 
give us her views on immigration. 


Miss Grertrupe Cuiups called and sworn. 


Witness: Mr. Chairman, I am General Secretary of the Social Welfare 
Commission of the City of Winnipeg, and during the winter months I am also 
Secretary of the Unemployment Committee, which is also a Committee appointed 
by the Council to deal with that question during the winter. The funds we 
expend are public funds secured through taxation. We have in Winnipeg no 
private organization doing social work or welfare work. Certain organizations 
do extend small amounts for individuals who come to their attention, but almost 
the entire work of caring for families comes under our jurisdiction. Si 

Because we are spending public funds, we are in a little different position 
from the people who as private organizations have money coming to them to 
expend as they like. Our problem seems to be that a number of people who 
come to Canada are not established or assimilated. As I understand it, there 
are going through the country men who ask for application forms to be signed 
for the bringing to Canada of farm labour. In some instances a good many 
are secured in that way. I know of an instance where one of the representatives 
of a company went out, attended a large meeting in a community, and at that 
meeting got twenty signatures. His chief reason for going to that meeting was 
that he got a commission for every signature he obtained. The viewpoint of 
getting just what they needed, or just what was coming to the family, how they 
could get along, was not taken into consideration. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. Was he a representative of a steamship company?—A. Of a steamship 
company? 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. You said that he would get a commission from the steamship company? 
—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Forke: 


Q. Did you say he was a representative of a steamship company, or of a 
railway company?—A. He was a representative of a steamship company, he 
made a statement to one of my staff who is Polish, whom he asked with reference 
to the signing of applications for admission to Canada of a person that it was 
absolutely essential that the person be employed by the one who signed the 
application. Amongst the group we come in contact with are some who are 
physically unfit for our country. 


By Mr. Glen: 


Q. Do you know of any other instances, of your own knowledge, where that 
statement was made?—A. No. That is the only one that has come direct to 
my attention. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. Was it last winter?—A. It was about a year ago. We find a great many 
in the group who are brought out are used to conveniences, used to running 
water, and light, and they are not used to living in territories where they have 
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ho conveniences and where they are very far away from other people. The 
result is a gradual drifting back into the city of families who get into difficulties 
in the winter time. 

Q. When you speak of people who are used to conveniences, to running 
water, and light, are you referring to people from Great Britain, or from the 
continent as well?—A. Both. I have concrete cases here which have been 
brought to the attention of the Commissioner of Immigration in Winnipeg, and 
which I thought I might give you an outline of. 

Q. I mean that what you say applies to people both from Great Britain and 
the Continent?—A. A great many of the British born are accustomed to con- 
veniences. We also find that families are placed on the land, with farmers, who 
will only employ them for a portion of the year. We find a complication where 
a man and wife are placed on the land, when the children come. Sometimes 
when the first child arrives they put up with him, until there is a second one, 
but very few farmers want a man with a wife and family. A week before I 
came away I had a letter from a woman in the country asking me if I could 
place a child which was not born. She was on a farm owned by a bachelor 
farmer, where there were no children around. They could not take care of any 
more children, and she suggested that the jueby be adopted out. That certainly 
is not a good ‘situation, 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. In that case they lived in the home with the farmer?—A. They lived 
in the home along with the farmer. That is one of the chief difficulties—there 
is no separate accommodation, in a great many instances. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. How would it come to your attention? Did they come into the city to 
see you?—A. No, she wrote. We are pretty well known throughout the prov- 
ince, and she wrote to us and asked if we were not the proper ones, to refer her 
letter to the proper party. When these people come drifting in, as they gen- 
erally do, without furniture or house furnishings of any kind, as a general rule 
they establish themselves in a furnished room. They are lucky if they have the 
first month’s rent. They have no prospect of employment, and little prospect of 
establishing themselves as we think people in Canada should live. 

As we see it, it is the country that needs population, not the city. Winni- 
peg is pretty well crowded with pepole who cannot be assimilated, for two 
reasons; the first is that work is not available all the year around, and every 
year we have the complication of the people drifting back into the city, people 
who have to be kept from that year to the following year, and people who keep 
coming in. There is no employment for them during the winter months. We 
have to face that. In some way or other we need some readjustment. I would 
like to run through a few of the letters I have taken from this file, which con- 
tains copies of letters sent to the Department of Immigration during 1927 and 
during 1928 up until a week ago. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. Before reading them, Miss Childs, in your opinion is there sufficient 
employment during the winter months in the city of Winnipeg for the labouring 
people located there?—A. |No. 

Q. There is always unemployment amongst your own residents?—A. Since 
we opened a special department for the unemployed, during the winter of 1920- 
1921, the first winter we had it. Previous to that time we considered 100 unem- 
ployed men a normal situation, and anything over and above 100 was abnormal. 
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I am speaking only of families who require assistance. We deal only with 
families who require assistance, who have not been able to provide for the win- 
ter from their summer earnings. 

Q. People who apply?—A. Yes. That is true of the labouring man. The 
labouring man does not save sufficient for his winter requirements out of his 
summer earnings. Each winter we have had a special department for unem- 
ployment. For the past three winters I have been Secretary of the Commission 
appointed by Council to deal with that question, and while the numbers have 
gone down, for last year we had a total registration of 578 families. 


By Hon. Mr. Forke: 

Q. I have not the figures here, but I have them upstairs. They have been 
reducing the number every year for the last three years, the number of unem- 
ployed?—A. We have been reducing the number, for the reason that we have 
not dealt with single unemployed men for the last three winters. 

Q. There has been a tremendous drop. I will get the figures?—A. There 
has been a tremendous drop, for the reason that for three years we have not 
dealt also with married men with less than three dependants. 


By the Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. You mean you refuse applications for relief from single men and mar- 
ried men with two children?—A. We do not even register them. Previous to 
that we registered all that came along. 

Q. Are these your own citizens you are speaking of?—A. Yes. There is 
andther change in policy; during the last two years we have dealt only with 
families which have registered in Winnipeg and who have lived there for at least 
one year. Previous to that time they came in from other parts of the province 
and from other provinces, the idea being that relief was available and therefore 
they would come into Winnipeg and be ready for it. 


By Hon. Mr. Forke: 

Q. I thought the statistics given for relief to the citizens of Winnipeg 
showed that the majority of them had been over five years in Winnipeg?—A. 
The figures for the last two years show more than than; they show that the 
majority have been more than ten years. I claim that these families who have 
been there over ten years, the number being 822 in 1925-1926 and 533 in 1926- 
1927, are still families who came here to go on the land but never got there; 
they remained in the city. A large majority of them have a knowledge of farm 
work, and a recommendation has been made by this Committee for the past 
three years that some plan be adopted whereby we would have the opportunity 
of placing on the land groups of these people who wanted to be put on the land, 
but who have had no opportunity to go there: It is not feasible to put families 
on the land, without any capital. 


By Hon Mr. Stewart: 

Q. Do you say these families you speak of now came to Canada originally 
for the purpose of obtaining farm employment?—A. Not all of them. That is 
the total figure of those who had relief. Some of those had no intention of going 
on the land, and some of them came with the intention of going on the land 
but did not get there. 

Q. What proportion would there be who you say have been three years in 
Winnipeg and intended to go on the land?—-A. Only 6.22 who had been between 
two and three years previous to 1925 and 1926, and 7.438 in 1926-1927. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 
Q. The rest had been longer than that?—-A. The large majority has been 
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Q. Have you the registration figures for the last two years, of those who 
were eligible under the regulations?—A. Not the last two years, we have not. 
I have only registered and kept track of those who were eligible under the 
regulations laid down. That is responsible for the drop in the number as well, 
because the majority were registered. 

Q. Of the people we want to know about you have no record?—A. Not the 
people who have been here only a short time, not in the unemployment situation. 
In Winnipeg the only thing we can give you is the odd families which have come 
to us in this particular way. 


By Mr. Young (Saskatoon): 


Q. Are those people who had been on the land but came back to Winnipeg? 
A. A good many of them. 

Q. How long had they been or the land?—A. Many had been on the land 
two or three years; some of them for a longer period of time. I had one family 
come to me a month ago who had been seven years on a farm. The man had 
worked on the railroad, and had only ten acres broken, but his health gave and 
when he saw no chance of supporting his family on the railway he brought 
them to the city. 

Q. But I take it that these people you speak about came there originally 
to go on the land, went on the land, stayed there two or three years, then went 
back to Winnipeg?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Arthurs: 


Q. This man you referred to right now was.a section foreman?—A. A 
labouring man on the railway; he was on the land and hoped to become a 
farmer. 

Q. But his principal occupation was that of a railway labourer?—A. Yes. 

Q. He was never established on the farm at all?—A. He was never estab- 
lished there. That is the weak point—they do not get established. 

’ Q. We had a case this afternoon along the same lines?—A. I have this 
letter, dated March 29th, 1928. These are all letters written to Mr. Gelley, the 
Commissioner of Immigration at Winnipeg (reading) :— 


“April 2, 1928. 
“Mr. Tuos. GELLEY, 
Commissioner of Immigration, 
Immigration Hall, 
Winnipeg, Man. 
“ Dear Sir,— 
“Re Mr. Istman Elles, 429 Henry Ave. 

“The above-named man applied for assistance owing to the fact 
that he is non-resident and an immigrant, having been less than one year 
in Canada. He is not eligible for help from this office. 

“ Mr. Elles told our worker that he came to Canada on the 26th of 
April, 1927, on the Montreal, having landed at Quebec with his wife and 
four children. 

“The family appears on the ship’s manifest sheet 24, lines 10, 11, 12, 
13, 14 and 15. They travelled inland on the C.P.R. 

“Mr. Elles stated that he had about $700 cash upon arrival and 
was advised on disembarkation by some Hungarian agent at Quebec that 
there is good, cheap land at Kipling, Sask. 

“ He came to Winnipeg some time in May, 1927, and after a stay 
of one month the family left for Kipling, where Mr. Elles purchased a 
farm on which he made an initial payment and later found he had made 
a bad deal. 
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“ He abandoned the farm at the end of July or beginning of August, 
1927, and went to Welland, Ont., where he stayed during August, Sep- 
tember and October. From November to the end of January the family 
lived in Fort William, Ont. They came to Winnipeg on the Ist of Feb- 
ruary last and since then have spent the balance of Mr. Elles’ money. 
At the present time the eldest son, aged 17, is a patient in the General 
Hospital suffering from a fractured leg. Another child, aged 7, is in King 
George Hospital suffering from diphtheria. 

“Mr. Elles is unable to get any employment and his family, now 
consisting of his wife and two children, aged 2 and 4 respectively, are in 
need. They are being supplied with provisions by a kindly neighbour, 
Mrs. F. Nichols, 4835 Henry avenue, at the present time. 

“We are referring this case to your department for consideration. 


 Wours atria: 


“SoctaL WELFARE COMMISSION.” 


“March 29, 1928. 


“Mr. THomas GELLEY, 
Commissioner of Immigration, 
Immigration Hall, 
C.P.R. Building, City. 


Re Mrs. Elsie Quinnell, 484 Newman St. 


‘“Drar Str —In reference to the above-named Mrs. Quinnell whom 
you referred to this Commission for assistance, we find that her husband, 
Mr. Charles Quinnell, was born in England in 1894, and after leaving 
school worked as a machinist in the Great Western Railways, until he 
came to Canada in 1927, landing about July 20, by the ss. Doric at 
Quebec, coming direct to Winnipeg via C.N.R. He was accompanied 
by his wife who was born in London, England, in 1891, and their two 
children, Elsie, born in 1914, and Edward, born in 1918. 

‘““As Mrs. Quinnell’s only sister, Mrs. Price, lived in Winnipeg, the 
family thought they would like to come hoping to better their circum- 
stances in Canada, Mrs. Price sent eleven pounds towards passage 
money, and we understand from Mrs. Quinnell that the balance was 
secured from a real estate agent in London, and another gentleman who 
went security. As Mrs. Quinnell is very vague about this transaction, 
we have no definite information on it, as she said her husband attended 
to the business. She claims they are now owing forty pounds on passage 
money. 

“ After coming to Winnipeg, the only work that Mr. Quinnell had 
was about two months with the Dominion Bridge Company as a labourer, 
and as Mrs. Price’s husband, who is a traveller, has been out of work more 
or less, Mr. Quinnell got in touch with the British Dominion Immigration 
Society in London, and passage was provided for his return to England, 
and he was advised to take the first boat. Mr. Quinnell left Winnipeg 
on February 3, 1928, and is at present living with his mother, Mrs. Emily 
Quinnell, 17 Pember Road, Kensal Rise, London, England, and expects 
to be reinstated with the Great Western Railways. 

“Mrs. Quinnell is entirely without means, having been, with her two 
children, supported by her sister, Mrs. Price, since coming to Canada, 
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and she has been obliged to call in a doctor who says that she is mentally 

ill due to worry over her circumstances. Social Welfare Commission is 

sending in food pending an adjustment. . 
“ This is for your information. 


Yours truly, 
SoctAL WELFARE CoMMISSION.” 


Bay Mrs Arthurs: 

Q. Would you state whether this man had any assistance in coming to 
Canada, or whether he came on his own?—A. He came on his own, I presume, 
as he had $700 cash en his arrival. 

_Q. Do you think anybody who had $700 cash on arrival would therefore not 
be assisted?—A. I do not know. That is something I could not tell you. 

Q. At any rate, he came on his own?—A. Yes. 

Q. And he was not assisted in the ordinary way, or given the assistance 
that in the ordinary way would be given to a man who came out on an assisted 
passage?—A. I presume not. We have a file on each one of these cases. I 
simply have the copies of the letters which were sent to the Departmnt, and I 
had to wire for those because I did not come down expecting to give any 
information. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 
Q. You said he came from Montreal. Did you say that he was English?—A. 
I presume he is not English, because his first name is ‘“Istman.”’ I presume he is 
not, from that, although the letter does not give his nationality. His second 
name is “Elles”. 


By Hon. Mr. Forke: 

Q. I would draw this point to Miss Childs’ attention. These families came 
out of their own volition, and there were no false promises of any kind. They 
came out, and had bad luck, and things went wrong with them. I would ask 
Miss Childs what she is attempting to prove now?—A. I am not attempting 
to prove anything; I am simply placing before you the cases that come before 
us, and the problems they present. 

Q. What remedy would there be. Things have gone wrong with these 
families, and that might happen to any family, whether immigrant, or what- 
ever they are. Speaking for myself, unless you can show us that they came out 
under some false promise, or that something was held out to them to induce 
them to come to Canada that did not turn out to be true, and some one was 
guilty of that, I do not see what we can do about it. Those people came out 
of their own volition, and things went wrong. 


By Mr. Arthurs: 

’ Q. I think the witness is absolutely right in giving these particulars. Here 
is a case of a family coming out of their own volition, and they have not asked 
anything from the Government. Something has happened, a broken leg it may 
be, and they desire the same treatment that parties who have come over under 
the Assisted Passage Service receive.—A. Surely. 

Mr. ArtHurs: I think the Committee is desirous of hearing that, and I 
think we should give exactly the same or better treatment to these cases where 
a family comes out of its own volition as to those who have come on assisted 
passage. 

Hon. Mr. Forxe: I may say, Mr. Chairman, that tomorrow, or at the next 
meeting, we will be able to give you the history of these families. 
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Mr. Artuurs: This lady is giving us the real history. 


Hon. Mr. Forxe: I am not questioning what the witness says, but I am 
trying to find out who is responsible for this sort of thing. 

The CuatrMan: Perhaps if we allow Miss Childs to proceed, it will save 
time. We have the file number of the letters. 

Mr. ArtHurs: The trouble is that many of these letters do not appear 
on the records of this Committee until seven or eight days after the witness has 
given his or her testimony. 

Discussion followed. 

The CHamrman: Proceed, Miss Childs. 


The next letter I have is as follows:—(Reading). 
April 13th, 1928. 
Mr. Thomas GELLeEy, 
Commission of Immigration, 
Immigration Hall, 
C.P.R. Building, 
City. 


Re: William (Deceased) & Barbara Brown, 712 Corydon Ave. 


“ Dear Sir: 

“ Alice, aged 29 years; Hector, aged 27 years; William, aged 26 
years; Barbara, aged 24 years; Mary, aged 22 years; Robert, aged 18 
years; John, aged 15 years; James, aged 13 years; George Andrew, aged 
12 years. 

“The above-named family was first brought to our attention in 
1924 due to suffering the loss of their furniture by fire. 

“Mr. Brown was born in Scotland in 1864, and had a good educa- 
tion. At 17 years of age he joined the Imperial Army, and served 21 
years with the Royal Field Artillery, serving in India for 10 years. Later 
he was on the reserve forces until the South African War, when he 
served, and was discharged in 1903 due to illness. He was receiving a 
pension of ten shillings and sixpense per week. 

“Tn 1898 Mr. Brown was married to Barbara Henderson who was 
born in Scotland in 1875. 

“ After the South African War Mr. Brown returned to Edinburgh, 
Scotland, and worked as a carpenter until 1916 when he enlisted with 
the Royal Defence Corps in Edinburgh, and as he was too old to go to 
the war he was employed guarding prisoners. Shortly after he was 
invalided home to Edinburgh and discharged in 1916. After his discharge 
was receiving 60 per cent allowance as he was unable to work. 

‘““In 1924 Mr. Brown decided to come to Canada, as the three older 
children were in Winnipeg, and the family left Glasgow on May 23. 
1924, travelling by the ss. Marloch, landing at Quebec on June Ist, 
coming direct via C.P.R. to Winnipeg. They had an advance of six 
months pension to pay fares. We understand there were bonds signed 
for Mr. Brown’s entry into Canada. After reaching Canada, Mr. Brown 
was never able to do any work, and was supported by his family. He 
died on September 5, 1927, of gastric ulcers. © 

‘“‘ At the present time the only income into the home is as follows: 

“$20 per month from the daughter Barbara, who is employed by 
the Indian Bay School. $20 per month from the daughter Mary, who 
works as a maid. $25 per month from the daughter Alice who works 
as a cook. 
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“This makes a total income of $65 per month and is not sufficient 
for the family, and the Social Welfare Commission has been supplying 
relief since February 8, 1928. 

“Mr. Brown’s pension which amounted to $65 per month at time 
of his death, was discontinued due to his death not being caused by war 
disabilities. 

“The sons Hector and William are unemployed. 

“We are forwarding this for your information. 


“Yours truly, 


“ SoctaL WELFARE COMMISSION.” 


The older boys of the family were not willing to take work outside of 
Winnipeg, and that was the complication in that situation. 


By Hon. Mr. Edwards (Frontenac): 


Q. How old were the oldest boys?—A. Twenty-six and twenty-seven; all 
a grown-up family. 

Q. And why were they not willing to take work outside of Winnipeg?— 
A. They were not willing to accept work out of Winnipeg. The woman applied 
for an allowance under the Mothers’ Allowance for the younger children. 

Q. Did any of this family come over on the assisted passage?—A. They 
got an advance of his pension to come over with; several months advance of 
his pension. 

Q. But they did not come out under the assisted passage. 


By Mr. Brown: 


Q. Did you speak of a son in that family 26 years of age?—A. Hector, 
27 years; William, 26; Robert, 18, and John 15. 


By Mr. Arthurs: 
Q. When did they come here?-—A. That was in April, when they applied 
for assistance. 
Q. I do not see anything important in that at all, and I think you had better 
drop any cases of that kind—A. (Reads) 


“15913 


Mr. Tuos. GELLEY, 
Commissioner of Immigration, 
Immigration Hall, Nov. 29, 1927. 
C.P.R. Building, City. 


Re: May Bissett, 913 William avenue 
Dear Sir: 

The above-named girl was referred to this Department for institu: 
tional care. When an investigation was made we found that May was 
born in Scotland on June 24, 1914. Her father was Thomas Bissett, who 
was employed as a steel worker. Shortly after her birth her father signed 
up with the Queen’s Own Scottish Regiment and went to France. He was 
later transferred to the Dardennells, where he was wounded. At this time 
May’s mother, who is now Mrs. Jos. Brown of the above address, received 
a letter from the Commanding Officer of her husband’s regiment, stating 
that he had been badly wounded. Nothing further was heard except in 
an indirect way, that May’s father died in March 1916 in the Dardenells. 
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In October 1920, May’s mother decided to come to Canada as she 
had a sister, Mrs. Fred Steele, now deceased, who was then living at 462 
Furby street. Mrs. Steele paid half of passage for May and her mother, 
and they arrived at Quebec on the ss. Sicilian, on October 13, 1920, coming 
direct to Winnipeg via C.P.R. May’s mother supported herself and May 
by making lamp shades and doing day work. 

On November 21, 1922, Mrs. Bissett married a Mr. Joseph Brown, 
who was a labourer at the C.N.R. shops. By this marriage there are two 
children, William, four years of age, and Hazel, two and a half years of 
age. Due to domestic difficulties between Mr. and Mrs. Brown, a separa- 
tion was secured in October, 1926, and an allowance of $35 per month was 
assigned to Mrs. Brown. 

Mrs. Brown applied to this Commission on October 6, 1927, for 
institutional care for May. May has been examined by Dr. Mathers of 
the Psychopathic Hospital, whose report states that she is epileptic and 
has a mental age of nine years. The epileptic condition began at the age 
of two years. 

We are forwarding this for your information. 


Yours truly, 


SoctaL WELFARE COMMISSION.” 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. Do any of those letters that you are reading to the Committee deal with 


people who came out assisted by the British Government, or the Canadian Gov- 
ernment, or who received any governmental help? So far the letters have just 
dealt with people who came to Canada on their own account.—A. You are more 
interested in the assisted passage? Here is one that deals with the question of 
coming to employment that was not here. (Reads) 


“February 28, 1927. 
Mr. TV. GEuiny, 
Commissioner of Immigration, 
Immigration Hall, 
Winnipeg, Man. 
Dear Sir: 

Attention has been drawn to Mr. John Ken, 790 Stella Ave., and his 
family consisting of his wife and threc children, who are residing at 790 
Stella avenue. 

Mr. Ken claims that he came to Canada, arriving in Winnipeg on 
January 23, 1927, when he proceeded to work at Kamsack only to find that 
the farmer who had made application for his admission had retired, and 
there was no work for him. 

I understand that the family are in need, and have asked Mr. Ken 
to take this letter to you. 

‘Yours truly, 
Secretary.” 


Q. Did he get assisted passage?—A. I do not know how he came. 


By Mr. Arthurs: 


Q. What happened to him afterwards?—A. He was referred to the Immigra- 


tion Department for adjustment in another position. In the meantime assistance 
was given. (Reads) 
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“Mr. THos. GELLEY, Feb. 9, 1927. 
Commissioner of Immigration, 
Immigration Hall, 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Re: William and Agnes McClure, 1240 Pritchard avenue. Children: 
Mary 15, Dan 14, John 8, Agnes 6 and Doreen 1 month. 


Dear Sir: 


We would like to bring to your attention the condition of the above- 
named family, particulars being as follows: 


Mr. and Mrs. McClure were both born in Scotland where Mr. 
McClure wes a machine man, and was employed for eight years in the 
chemical works at Dumbarton, Scotland. 


They decided to go to Australia in 1910, and settled in Brisbane, 
where they lived for ten years, Mr. McClure being employed most of this 
time as a conductor on the Street Railway there, and in 1920 was earning 
as much at £8 per week. Owing to his wife’s health they decided to sell 
up their home, etc., and returned to Scotland. 

For three years in Scotland Mr. McClure did very little work and 
seeing the advertisements on the rosey prospects of Canada he decided to 
come over here and came with the harvesters in August, 1924, landing at 
Quebec and travelling on the C.P.R. as far as Winnipeg, from where he 
went direct to the employment of Jas. McAllister, Tuxedo. He paid his 
harvester’s fare of £12 himself. 


His wife and four children followed him in May, 1925, their trans- 
portation being paid by the Government. They also arrived at Quebec 
and travelled on the C.P.R. to Winnipeg, from where they went to Tuxedo, 
Mr. McClure having a home ready for them there. 


On leaving the employment of Mr. McAllister in January, 1926, they 
moved to St. Vital, where Mr. McClure found temporary employment in 
a box factory. In May, 1926, they came into Winnipeg, Mr. McClure 
getting employment with Claydon Brothers, and from August to Decem- 
ber, 1926, he had employment with McDermot & Co., since when he has 
failed to get employment. 


Mr. McClure, on January 27, 1927, applied at the Emergency Unem- 
ployment Relief Dept., but being found to be a non-resident and owing 
to his short time in Canada he was referred to this office and has been 
supplied with groceries, bread and milk and one cord of wood, as inves- 
tigation showed that there was an infant in the house, and there was no 
fuel or food. 


We would be glad if you would do your utmost to re-establish this 
family in the city or in the country somewhere. Mr. McClure has good 
recommendations both in Scotland and in Australia and he feels he would 
do well in Winnipeg as a street-car conductor if such a position could be 
found for him. 

The family are Catholics and attend the Immaculate Conceptior. 
Church and Rev. Father McAuley of that church has kindly consented to 
have them visited and do what he can to procure employment for Mr. 
McClure. 
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We are unable at present to give the names of the steamships in which 
Mr. McClure came in 1924 and his family in 1925, as he has quite for- 
gotten the names at present and is unable to locate his Landing Card but 
perhaps the dates of August, 1924, for Mr. McClure and May, 1925, for 
Mrs. McClure and the four children may be of assistance to you. 

Trusting you may be able to re-establish them or assist them in some 
way, we are, 

Yours truly, 


SoctaL WELFARE COMMISSION, 
Per 
Secretary.” 


By Hon. Mr. Forke: 
Q. I think it is incorrect to say that the passage was given by the Govern- 
ment.—A. That is a very general statement. ae on 
Q. It would be probably a loan by that association or it might be a loan 
by the Government?—A. This is only her statement; it was not a verified state- 
ment. 
By Mr. Arthurs: 
Q. What salary was he getting in Australia?—-A. He was getting £8 per 
week. 
By Mr. Coote: 
Q. How long did he have employment in Saskatchewan? 
ployed there from August, 1924, to January, 1926. 


A. He was em- 


By Mr. Arthurs: 
Q. At what rate?—A. I have not the amount he was earning. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Did he then come to Winnipeg?—A. He then moved into Winnipeg and 
found temporary employment in a box factory. 


By Mr. Arthurs: 


Q. He did not get £8 per week on the farm?—A. No. Do you wish me to 
pick out the ones where this is assisted passage? 


Hon. Mr. Epwarps: I would think so, because, so far, I do not see what 
the connection is with the Department. 


Mr. Coors: I would like to express a very different view from that. I 
think these matters are of very great interest to the Committee. Here are 
families that are stranded in Winnipeg, and are dependent on charity. They 
have come here because of our immigration policy, and we ought to know just 
the people that are coming, and just what problems we have because they come. 


Mr. Arruurs: I would suggest that the Department of Immigration be 
absolved of all responsibility, as far as these are concerned, and that the witness 
should put on file the letters which she is not now reading, and that we should 
proceed with those which are directly attributable to the Department of Immi- 
gration, those who came under the assisted passage. 


The Witness: To sort out those which come definitely under that group 
would take time, and, as I understand it, the problem is a present day problem 
as it comes to us. If they are not of interest, that is different. 


Mr. Artuurs: They certainly are of interest, and I would suggest that you 


read those which are directly or indirectly connected with the Department. The: 
others can be put in and we will read them all. 
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By Mr. Coote: 

Q. I have been out trying to get a few more members to help make a 
quorum for this Committee, and I did not hear you say just what position you 
held. It would be of interest to myself, and to other members, if you would just 
tell us what position you hold?—A. I am secretary of the Social Welfare Com- 
mission, and of the Unemployment Committee of the city of Winnipeg, through 
which assistance is given to indigent families in that city. 

Q. And, as a result of the position which you hold, you have come in close 
contact with some people who came here as immigrants within the last few 
years, and you are able to give the Committee an idea of the problem which 
they bring to the people of Winnipeg?—A. There are different reasons why 
they have found it necessary to have assistance. Some of them are likely to be 
permanent public charges. 


By Mr. Arthurs: 


Q. Why should they become permanent public charges?—A. The child I 
just mentioned, May Bissett. The application came to us for institutional care 
for an epileptic child of thirteen. 

Q. How did that child arrive in Canada; by the direction of the Depart- 
ment of Immigration or through the family’s own violation?—A. My point on 
that is, regardless of how she came to Canada, that she was, as I understand it, 
a prohibited immigrant. Another thing, even if she were not a prohibited immi- 
grant, if these kind of people are to be located in Canada, ought we not to face 
the situation and realize that somebody is going to have to maintain them. 
They are going to have to be maintained by public funds, and the citizens, as 
a whole, are going to have to provide money to care for the problems of people 
from other countries. It is neither in the interests of the families to come here, 
or in the interests of the country to have them here, and they go on indefinitely 
bringing their own kind into the world. 

Mr. Coors: I do not think the statement can be disputed that the majority 
of people in our public institutions in the western provinces are people that 
were not born in Canada. Certainly, if we do not exercise great care in con- 
nection with immigration, we are going to have a great problem on our hands. 
In the western provinces we have a financial burden right now, coming directly 
as a result of immigration. I think that the statements which Miss Childs has 
been giving to the Committee are certainly very worth while, and they impress 
upon the Committee the problem that is being placed upon the provinces through 
immigration. I think the evidence, as it comes from Miss Childs, should receive 
the very careful consideration of the Committee, so that, if there is anything lax 
in the administration of the immigration law, we should correct it. 


By Mr. Arthurs: 


Q. The proposition put forward by you, Miss Childs, covers, largely, indi- 
vidual cases. You have not mentioned more than one case where a child, migrat- 
ing to Canada, either under the direction of the Immigration Department or 
otherwise, is liable to become a public charge. These cases are of course 
important.—A. Every letter I have here is definitely dealing with a family 
which has become a public charge. 

Q. A charitable charge?—-A. Public charges with us, because the funds come 
from public taxation. 

Q. In the province of Manitoba?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Young (Saskatoon): 


Q. Do you have any opportunity of following these cases during the ensuing 
year? If these people are out of work and have to be taken care of—does that 
continue year after year?—A. With some of them, year after year. We do not 
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refer to the Immigration Department every family who comes to our attention, 
by any means. We refer to them families who, we consider, require adjustment 
or require to be returned to their own country, due to the likelihood of their 
becoming permanent public charges. We do not recommend deportation. 

Q. I take it the record is merely a record of some particular season. Those 
people may have been employed the following year at some useful labour. Have 
you any record to show whether or not that is true?—A. I have one family 
which has come to us year after year since 1922, and which has not yet 
established itself, nor it is likely to. 

Q. Are you suggesting that this large file which you say you have repre- 
sents those who are permanently being taken care of by the city of Winnipeg, 
or is it just for one season?—-A. Each year we have large groups coming to us 
who require adjustment, who cannot maintain themselves and are not likely to 
maintain themselves the year round in the city of Winnipeg. 

Q. Are you referring to the same individuals?—A. No, each year we have 
recurring groups. Some come back to us year after year, and some come to 
us and through the Immigration Department are adjusted. I am not saying 
any of this in a spirit of criticism of the Department at all, because we have 
perfectly wonderful co-operation in those cases. 


By Mr. Edwards (Frontenac): 


@. The welfare work is not confined to those families who are immi-) 
grants?—A. No. 

Q. You take in alll those who were born in Canada and are in unfortunate 
circumstances?—A. In our city. 

Q. Could you give the Committee any estimate as to the percentage of those 
coming under your welfare work who are Canadian born and are immigrants?— 
A. Our statistics would show. I have not a copy of our annual report with 
me, but it would show the number of families dealt with, and the length of 
time they have been in Canada. Last year we had in the neighbourhood of 
1,200 families who had assistance from the Welfare Commission in addition 
to the unemployment group which amount to approximately 600. The fact is 
that we have between 200 and 300 families who have been dealt with through 
the Immigration Department in letter form, and that shows that quite a large 
percentage of them are people who have not acquired domicile under the five- 
year policy. 

Q. Could you go back over your books and statistics and give the percentage 
of those vou have dealt with who were immigrants?—A. Yes. Our statistics 
are based on under five years in Canada. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. As I understand it you have no figures regarding anybody who has not 
been here twelve months—or longer than that?—A. No, not in this group. In 
the Social Welfare Commission we do not assist the family who has been 
less than one year in Canada; we give them a letter to the Department asking 
them to adjust them. 

Q. Nor do you register them?—A. Nor do we register them as unemployed. 

Q. So you would have no figures about them at all?—A. No. 

Q. And you did not register any family in the last two years, even though 
they have been here longer than twelve months, who did not have two 
children?—A. One child; two dependents, which means a wife and one child. 
The Social Welfare Commission deals with those who have been in Canada 
less than a year on a service basis, but not on the basis of giving assistance. 
If there is anything we can do in helping them adjust themselves 
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Q. But is it not, however, these people who, to use Mr. Edwards’ expression, 
are in unfortunate circumstances—because that is the problem you have to deal 
with?—A. That is our problem. 

Q. You cannot tell us from your books the number of recent immigrants 
who have applied for assistance?—-A. No, not those who have not been a year 
in Canada, with the exception of the very odd one. 

Q. And “the very odd one” is represented by these letters?—A. No, under 
one year if a man comes to us and makes an application he gets a letter of refer- 
ence to the Immigration Department. 

Q. Are some of them people who have been here less than one year?—A. 
Who have practically been here more than a year, some of them three or four or 
five years. 

Q. Can you go back to your books and give us the number of families 
whom you assisted last year, and give the number of those families who came 
into this country within the last five years under assisted passage?—A. Those 
figures could be secured. 

Q. I would like to see those who have not come in under assisted passage, 
because they are immigrants as well. You are not in a position to-day to give 
us an estimate of the percentage?—-A. No. 


By Mr. Arthurs: 


Q. Can you differentiate between British and foreign?—A. If the figures 
are to be secured, it will mean going through the file, and I could then get any 
information you desire. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. We want those who have come in within the last five years, separat- 
ing the British from the foreign, and in the case of British, separating the 
assisted passages from those who have received no assistance.—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Edwards (Frontenac): 


Q. May I ask one other question? I have in mind the case you were 
reading when I came in where there were a number of children in the family, 
a couple of them 25 or 26 years old. I presume since you have those on your 
file, that family was given assistance?—A. Yes. 

Q. Notwithstanding the fact that two of the boys refused to work?—A. 
They refused to accept work in the country. The fact remains that the younger 
children would have suffered. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. How does the number of those distressed families of which you spoke 
compare as between the winter and summer?—A. In the winter season we have 
a group of labourers who only work during the summer months. They cannot 
provide for the winter months; their earnings are not sufficient. If a man is 
earning between 30 and 40 cents an hour, which is the recognized labour wage 
with us, and works seven months out of the twelve at an average of $70 or $80, 
he cannot make $560 spread over 12 months for himself, his wife and three 
children, and we consider five an average family. 

Q. Would a large number of those families be those who have secured 
work in the spring and were turned out in the fall?—A. The reason for the 
change of policy of the unemployment department to deal only with families 
who have been a year in the city was that a large number which had unemploy- 
ment relief, of which Mr. Forke spoke, was greatly increased by the people 
who worked in the summer and came into Winnipeg in the winter. They could 
make no provision for themselves. 
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Q. Then the root of the trouble lies really in the fact that we have work 
for a great number of people in the summer, and very little in the winter—A. 
That is the difficulty with us. 


By Mr. Arthurs: 


Q. Why not establish some industry?—A. I do not see how you will have 
your labouring man, who is foreign born, adjust himself to any other condition. 


By Hon. Mr. Forke: 

Q. I went into the employment office about two weeks ago in Winnipeg 
and in a room I saw 30 or 40 girls, and I asked the lady in charge if she was. 
holding a meeting. She said no, that the girls were waiting for day work. 
I wanted a girl to go on the farm and said I would pay $30 or $40 a month 
for the right kind of girl, and she told me that none of those girls would go on 
a farm, that all they wanted was day work—A. Mr. Forke, you have to take 
into consideration that a large number of those people whom you saw in the 
employment office were married women. Our winter complication is that where 
the men are out of work the women will work. I quite recognize the diffi- 
culty of getting them to accept country work. We come up against it all of 
the time, of a group who are not looking for work in the country, and who do 
not want to take it, and they do not want to put up with the inconvenience 
of country life. We are rapidly losing our spirit of competing with difficulties. 


By Mr. Vallance: 

Q. Have you any suggestions to make as to how you can overcome that 
difficulty?—-A. There are two or three things. First of all there is not much 
use in bringing a family into the West and dumping them on to a farm without 
any provision being made for their maintaining themselves there. They will 
not stay there. Just as soon as Fall comes they will come to Winnipeg, and 
you cannot blame them. 


By Mr. Arthurs: 

Q. Why not Calgary?—A. Winnipeg is pretty well known as having a very 
well organized relief commission. ‘The fact remains that there is not in any other 
part of Canada a place that is so well organized, and the logical thing is for 
a man with a family, if he can see no way of providing for that family, te go 
where the provision is. We want them to stay where they are, and a good many 
of them would stay if they had some assistance, but the big thing is not to bring 
them in and dump them down on a farm in the spring. They do not get any 
supervision, they do not get any advice, and when the fall comes and they can- 
not see their way clear they leave. It is much more difficult to get them back the 
second time than if they stayed there. Each family that comes into the city 
and gets used to the conveniences of city life hesitates to part with them. 


By Mr. Arthurs: 


Q. You think the government should make some provision for getting these 
lane over a certain term of years?—A. Yes. A certain period, to give them a 
chance. 

Q. You are sitting directly in front of a map of the Dominion with the Pro- 
vince of Ontario behind you. Would you apply that to Ontario?—A. Well, the 
situation in Ontario is a little different from the situation in Manitoba. 

Q. Why?—A. The suffering is a great deal more severe in our climate, and 
we have a shorter period of work. 

Q. Would you say that about Cochrane, that railway junction up there?— 
A. There are portions of Ontario which are pretty difficult, I will admit. 
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By Mr. Vallance: 

Q. The employment situation in Cochrane is not so seasonable as it is in 
the West?—A. No, that stands to reason. Our season is very short, both in the 
city and in the country, and you have to take that into consideration. You can- 
not sidetrack it, and you are never going to get anywhere as long as you are just 
going to bring in your immigrants and not see that they are provided for. Assist- 
ance on the farm is far more valuable than assistance off the farm. 


By Mr. Arthurs: 


Q. Do you think it would be better to take care of immigrants who come 
from any country in Europe than to provide for men on the farms in Ontario? 
Take the case of one man with five sons on the farm, and four of them have to 
leave. Do you think that the same provision should be made for such a man in 
the West as is made for the new immigrant?—A. Is it not logical that the 
people who have lived here and who know our conditions should have the first 
opportunity? They are going to make better citizens than the others. 

Q. They are going to make better citizens and would not require the assist- 
ance furnished in Winnipeg, as a rule?—A. Not as a rule. 


By Hon. Mr. Forke: 

Q. I would like to get this straightened out. The Immigration Department 
is not placing people on farms in western Canada, without means. You know 
all British families placed on farms by the Immigration Department are placed 
there with the assistance of $1,500 from the Imperial Government? 

Mr. ArtHurs: How many have you placed there? 

Hon. Mr. Forxe: I do not know how many, but we have placed 3,000 any- 
way. 

Witness: There were 170 in Manitoba last vear, I think. 

Mr. Arruurs: Your whole scheme was 3,000. 


Wirness: Permission is given, even if you do not put them on the land, 
for families to come in who have no way of establishing themselves. 


By Hon. Mr. Forke: 

Q. If you say “permission from London is given” I will stop?—A. Is not 
that part of the problem, that people are allowed to come in, encouraged to come 
in? I do not say the Department encourages them, but people are allowed to 
come in and go on the land who have no knowledge of the conditions. It is all 
right to encourage them to come, if you are going to give them something when 
you get them here, but it is not fair to the people, to ask them to come and not 
do anything for them when they come here. 


By Mr. Brown: 

Q. Do you mean, the men who come out as operators on the land, or as farm 
labourers?—A. The man who goes on a farm as a farm labourer is a single man 
and that complicates the winter situation, as he comes into the city in the winter 
time and hesitates to go back afterwards. Where can the married men with 
children go, with work for the summer only? Nobody wants them, when they 
have one or two children. 


By Mr. Young (Saskatoon): 


Q. Are you suggesting that we are having too much immigration?—A. I 
say that we have immigration in the West that is not being assimilated. 
Q. Too much?—A. I am not suggesting too much, but I am suggesting that 


there is more than is being provided for. 
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By Mr. Arthurs: 
Q. British, or foreign?—-A. Both. 


By Mr. Brown: 


Q. From the standpoint of the farmer, our biggest problem is, to get the 
kind of help we need?—A. Quite right. If you do not take that into consider- 
ation when you let them in, as to whether they are going to fit in, you are bound 
to have complications as to whether they will or will not fit. 


By Mr. Bancroft: 


Q. Do you suggest that there should be a rigid examination before they 
come in?—A. Absolutely. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. You do not think it should be made easier to get by the examination? 
—A. I certainly do not. 

Q. You were asked to give the Committee the number of cases you dealt 
with, and separate them into assisted passages and otherwise, and I think it was 
the intention at first to ask for all cases, British and foreign?—A. Yes, two 
groups, British and foreign born. 


By Mr. Arthurs: 


Q. I would also suggest that they should be initial applications, not the 
second, third and fourth of the same applications?—A. Applications that were 
new last year? 

Q. No, which were new in the first place?—A. What do you mean by new 
in the first place? 

Q. You said you had the same applications year after year?—A. Yes. 

Q. You should not include those?—A. We call them line applications, it 
they come back. You want the first ones. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. You would not advocate paying their passages from the British Isles, 
whether farm labourers or otherwise?—A. No, but what are you going to do 
with them? 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. Taking into consideration that less than 5 per cent of the population of 
the British Isles are agriculturists, we cannot put on a very strenuous campaign 
in order to bring them over here; do you see that?—A. I do not see how you 
can, unless you are going to make some provision for them. What provision 
can you make? 


By Mr. Arthurs: 


Q. Your suggestion is that the country should provide work?—A. It is not 
an ideal condition, it is not going to help the country if you take the money 
from one group to keep another group. 

Mr. WoopswortH: As representing Winnipeg constituency, Mr. Chairman, 
I want to say that Miss Childs does not represent a voluntary organization, but 
a Commission appointed by the City Council of Winnipeg. I just want to make 
that clear. 

The CuatrmMAn: Do you want to ask Miss Childs any questions? 


Mr. WoopswortH: No. I only want to make it clear that it is not a 
voluntary society, it is the City of Winnipeg itself. 
Hon. Mr. Forxe: I was on a public Commission out there for two years 
or more, and I found the same problem there then as you have now. 
Wirness: It is not getting any less. 
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By Hon. Mr. Forke: 


Q. No, it is not getting any less?—A. Do we have to continue to have these 
problems? 

Q. I think so. You will always have flotsam and jetsam of humanity, 
though I think it is established that Winnipeg gets more than her share?—A. 
Winnipeg does get more than her share, but I do not see why we should carry 
more than our share. I think special provision should be made if we have a 
special situation, to meet it, and not to leave it upon one group, as it is at the 
present time. 

Q. Do you realize that thousands and thousands of dollars come into Win- 
nipeg with these people, every year?—A. I have not seen them. 

Q. Every man is writing out cheques to go to Winnipeg? 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. Could you include in those statistics the repeaters?—A. Yes. 

Q. The number that came, for instance in 1924, that were there in 1923; I 
just want to see whether it is a whole new group coming over, or a brand new 
lot?—A. Of course you are bound to have a certain group which come from 
year to year. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Some reference was made to the Brown boys, who would not accept work 
outside the city, and you were not able to get them work in the city; could those 
men be deported?—A. They have not yet acquired Canadian domicile. There 
you are up against another proposition; the reason those boys do not want to 
go to the country is that they consider that the wages they could earn in the 
country are very small, and they feel that if they work for six months out of 
the year in the city at $70 or $80 a month they will be farther ahead of the 
game than if they work in the country at $40 a month the year round. They 
have not had any farm experience, and perhaps it might be difficult to get a 
farmer who would have them. 

Q. But have you any suggestions for dealing with such cases? I am sure 
that I as one member of the Committee would like to hear them?—A. What I 
want to know is, what is going to happen if you are going to continue to bring 
families in to swell your city population, if you have no way of spreading them 
out through the country? 


By Hon. Mr. Forke: 


Q. I do not think the trouble in Winnipeg arises so much from people who 
come out to go on the land and go there and then come back again as from a 
class of people who come out with two or three of a family. They come out in 
the summer time, when things are booming, get a few months’ work in Win- 
nipeg, then they get a little house in Winnipeg and are located there; and the 
first thing you know, a slack time comes and they are stranded; they have 
their wives and families there, and they are in a situation in which they cannot 
get enough work to go out to the country and keep their families in Winnipeg. 
I know exactly the situation in Winnipeg.—A. In the month of November we 
had 30 families referred to us who had blown into the city and made applica- 
tion almost immediately upon getting in. There was one family with 11, another 
with 9, and another with 13 children, and they came to us, living in one room. 


By Mr. Arthurs: 


Q. Good_ settlers?—A. Goad settlers for the country, but not for city 
life, and, as I say, it is a big problem. 
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By Mr. Fanscher: 

Q. Under what circumstances do they come in, assisted passages?—A. I 
could not tell you the details, whether on assisted passage or not. They did not 
make good in the country. They got into difficulties and the logical thing was 
to sell out what they had and come into Winnipeg. 


By Mr. Coote: 

Q. Did those families go and settle in the city or in the country, in farming 
districts?—-A. They came and settled in the country, but could not make it go. 

Q. You made a statement there about settlers with large families in the 
country; can you back that up; do you say that one of those families with 11 
or 13 children could go out into the country and make a success of it?—A. They 
would have a better chance of getting along, of raising foodstuffs, than they 
would have in the city. 

Q. Would they have a better chance still with three or four?—A. That is 
a different proposition. 

Q. I hear a lot of people say that they can get along better, but I have 
not heard it said of a family of twelve or thirteen?—A. Well, that is a pretty 
large size. An old fashioned family in the country were all right, and I do not 
sea Be they should not be again. The labour is there provided you can get 
the boys. 

Q. There are changes in the country just as well as in the city?—A. Yes. 

Q. I am simply combating the suggestion that people with twelve or thirteen 
children are the best settlers to bring in here. I doubt that very much?—A. I 
do not say that they are the best to bring in. It is a pretty big proposition. 


By Mr. Arthurs: 

Q. As a matter of fact, a family with ten or twelve children cannot get 
away from the United States as easily as a family with no children?—A. No. 

Mr. Cootr: Mr. Chairman, I do not know whether Miss Childs has finished 
her statement to the Committee or presented all the letters she wishes. 

Wirness: I think I have presented all the letters the Committee are inter- 
ested in. It is just a question of the different groups. 

Mr. Coors: I would suggest that the rest be attached to the record. 


By Hon. Mr. Forke: 

Q. These are your own letters?—A. These are copies from the file, but F 
am told that they can be returned, so it 1s quite all right. 

The CHAIRMAN: Do I understand that it is the wish of the Committee to 
have all these letters printed? 

Mr. Artuurs: I think so. 

Mr. Brown: I do not see any object in printing letters referring to general 
conditions of matters carried on in the city of Winnipeg. In so far as they have 
reference to questions of immigration they might be printed. 

Als. McGrsson: I think they bring out the facts and that they should be 
printed. 

Mr. ArTHurs: We should have the evidence as contained in these letters 
whether it depends on immigration or not, and I think the balance of the letters 
that Miss Childs was prepared to go ahead with until she was interrupted by 
myself and others should be placed on the record. 

Mr. Kay: I do not see the purpose of putting all these letters in. 

Witness: These are a few that were picked out to be read. There is no 
suggestion that this whole file should go in. 

Hon. Mr, Rauston: I think the statistics are useful and should go in. 
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By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. The letters that are to be put in are simply cases of those that have pre- 
sented themselves to your Department?—A. Yes, and who make the problem. 

Q. The problem is in the number that come, rather than in the individual 
case?—A. Yes. 


The CuarrMan: It is the wish of the Committee to have them printed, I 
understand? 


Mr. Arruurs: Yes. 


Mr. Coore: I suggest that we have printed only those that Miss Childs 
would like. If she thinks they should all be printed, all right. If she thinks 
some may be omitted, perhaps she will select those that should be printed. 


Wirness: These may be boiled down to one or two of each group. I have 
them under the group of those who came in past the age when they ever could 
become self-supporting; those who had mental or physical difficulties; and then 
ee which did not become adjusted. They can be boiled down to two of 
each. 

Mr. Cootn: That would meet the purpose of the Committee, I think. 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: Will Miss Childs select them for the Committee. 

Mr. Kay: Would you be good enough in those cases to state whether or 
not they are “ assisted passages.” 

_ Hon. Mr. Rauston: If there is nothing else, I move that the Committee 
rise. 

The CuHarRMAN: The Committee will adjourn until to-morrow at eleven 
o’clock when the witnesses will be Mr. Chamberlain, President of the British 
Welfare League and Mr. Farthing, representing the Legion. Miss Childs, allow 
me to thank you for your evidence in an interrupted afternoon. 


Witness retired. 


The following letters were submitted by Miss Childs to be placed on record: 


Group 1 


Illustrating cases of those who were old, but were allowed into Canada 
when passed the stage in life when they could make any provision for them- 
selves. 

“December 16, 1927. 
“Mr. T. GELLEY, 
Division Commissioner of Immigration, 
Immigration Hall, 
Winnipeg. 


“Dear Mr. GettEy: Re Charles and Biena Glenn, Marjorie, 1903—197 
Polson Avenue. 


“We would be glad of your advice on the following case:— 

“ Charles Glenn was born in 1854, at Iowa, U.S.A., and in 1893 went 
to California, where he lived until 1918, when he came to Canada, to 
Stonewall, Manitoba, coming to this city in 1920, at the age of 64. His 
wife was born in Ontario, and went to California in 1898; was married 
there, and her two children were born and educated there. 

“Tn 1921 this family received assistance from the Unemployment 
Relief Department. In 1925, 1 cord of wood was supplied by the Social 
Welfare Commission, and on 12th December, 1927, groceries, bread and 
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milk were supplied by Social Welfare Commission, on account of the son 
having left home, and only the daughter of 24, earning $48 at the Fashion 
Craft Store. 

“This family are paying $25 a month for their house, which, accord- 
ing to our budget for three people, is too high a rent. The daughter, 
Marjorie, has now a baby to support, the father of whom is a married 
man, against whom she refuses to testify. This child, should Marjorie 
be unemployed at any time, might become a public charge. 

“Mr. Glenn himself is beyond the age for any steady employment, 
and is over-age for work in the City Wood Yard. The family came into 
Canada in a car, for which they had to pay $80, and therefore sold 
this car. 

“ As this man has lived in California for twenty-five years, and is 
an American citizen, we would appreciate if you would inform us if this 
family is eligible for deportation. 


“Thanking you, we are, 
Yours very truly, 


Secretary. 


“February 21st, 1928. 
“Mr. THomas GELLEY, 
Commissioner of Immigration, 
Immigration Hall, 
C.P.R. Building, City. 


Re Mrs. Henrietta Elder, 410 Bannatyne Ave. 


“ Dear Sir,—Following our conversation of February 17th, regarding 
Mrs. Elder of the above address, we beg to advise you of the following 
facts: Mrs. Elder was born in Edinburgh, Scotland, on December 13th, 
1868, and before her marriage was a dressmaker. Her marriage took 
place on November 15th, 1888, in Edinburgh, to Mr. Thomas Elder, who 
died in 1906, leaving Mrs. Elder with nine children, eight girls and one 
boy. The latter was born seven months after Mr. Elder’s death, and 
has since died. 

“Little or nothing was left to the widow, and she had a daughter, 
Mrs. Edwin Sholte, living at Lac Pelletier, Sask., to whom she came to this 
country with the expectation of making her home with her. Mrs. Elder 
landed in Quebec on August 8th, 1925, sailing from Glasgow on the ss. 
Metagama. From Quebec she travelled via C.P.R. to Swift Current, 
Saskatchewan, which is a short distance from Lac Pelletier. She re- 
mained only five months here on account of her physical condition, as 
the high altitude affected her eyes and ears, and she suffered a slight 
stroke, losing her speech for several days. In the beginning of 1926, 
Mrs. Elder’s son-in-law, Mr. Sholte, paid her fare of about $15 in to 
Winnipeg, and her first address was with a friend of her daughter, Mrs. 
Coward, 794 Beverley street. At present she is living at the above 
address, 410 Bannatyne avenue. 

“Mrs. Elder has two daughters in the Old Country, Miss Jean Elder, 
59 Comely Bank avenue, Edinburgh, Scotland, and Miss Dorothy Elder, 
c/o “ Milne”, 40 Victoria Road, Upper Norwood, London, 8.E. 19, who 
send her money monthly. The first named sends her ten shillings every 
two weeks, and the latter sends $6 per month, and this is what she has 
paid her board with and had had to live on. She has a diamond tie pin 
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belonging to her deceased husband which she pawned and later redeemed 
and has again pawned it to make ends meet. She had twenty-five cents 
while in the office. 

“An order of groceries, bread and milk was sent Mrs. Elder on 
February 17th. 

“We believe it was your intention to write to Mr. Edwin Sholte. 

This is for your information. 

“Yours truly, 


“ SociaL WELFARE COMMISSION, 


Per 
Secretary.” 


Group 2 


“December 13, 1927. 
“Mr..0. Guiry; 
Commissioner of Immigration, 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Re Mike Szabo, 45; Helen Szabo, 42; John Szabo, 15; Anthony Szabo, 12; 
Helen Szabo, 10; Charles Szabo, 8; Frank Szabo, 5; Louis Szabo, 3. 
82 Lorne St. 
“Dear Sir,— 


““We beg to draw vour attention to the above-named family, who 
came to Winnipeg from Hungary in July, 1926, landing from the Ascania 
about the 28th of the month. 

“The man states that he has only been able to obtain twenty days’ 
work during the summer and has applied for relief. We have supplied 
him with food and fuel temporarily, pending adjustment, and should 
be glad if you would place him in work. 

“For your information, 

“Yours truly, 


“ SoctaL WELFARE COMMISSION. 
Secretary.” 


“ Dec. 9th, 1927. 
“Mr. Tuomas GELLEY, 
Commissioner of Immigration, 


Immigration Hall, 
C.P.R. Building, City. 


Re Mrs. Adelaide Cawton or Cotton, 373 Graham avenue; Elizabeth, 
born in 1914; Albert, born on Jan. 4, 1918. 


“ Drar Sir—We beg to draw your attention to Mrs. Cawton living 
in one room at 373 Graham avenue, since November 1, 1926. She and 
her husband, Mr. William Cawton, with their two children, sailed from 
Liverpool on May 25th, 1922, for Canada on the ss. Montrose, arriving in 
Quebec about June 3rd, 1922. They travelled westward by the C.P.R. 
to Port Arthur where Mrs. Cawton has a sister, Mrs. James Wilson, 91 
Crown street. Mr. Cawton worked there on the C.N.R. as a labourer 
in the roundhouse for three years, but fearing that there was not a good 
future ahead of him in Canada, the C.N.R. gave him a pass over their 
railway as far as Quebec, and he paid his own passage on the boat back 
to England. He is now working for the Steel, Peach Tozer Company, 
Sheffield, in the test house, and his address is No. 12, Hat, 3rd Avenue, 
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Tinsley, Sheffield. Mr. Cawton has been working for this company for 
the past three months and is now writing for his wife and two children 
to join him, realizing that he is in a position to care for them if they 
were in England. i 

“Mrs. Cawton’s maiden name was Adelaide Critchley, and she was 
born on June 8th, 1889 in Cheshire, England, of English parentage, and 
was married to Mr. Cawton on January 5th, 1907, at Attercliffe Church, 
Sheffield. There are two children, Elizabeth, born in 1914, and Albert, 
born in 1918, who are with Mrs. Cawton at the present time. 

“Mr. Cawton was born on June 1st, 1885, in West Yorkshire, England, 
and after leaving school, he worked in the coal mines until he joined 
up with the King’s Own Light Infantry as a reservist in 1914 until the 
end of the war. He is in receipt of a pension of twenty-two shillings per 
week. 

“On returning to England from Canada in May 1926 Mr. Cawton had 
five shillings of pension allotted to Mrs. Cawton. 

“While in Port Arthur Mrs. Cawton worked in the Acme Laundry, 
and after coming to Winnipeg in October 1926 she secured work with 
the North-West Laundry, but unfortunately in May 1927 she had blood 
poisoning in the right leg and was a patient in Victoria Hospital from 
May 28th, 1927 until September 7th, 1927, under the care of Dr. A. J. 
Davidson. As soon as he partially recovered she returned to the North- 
West Laundry and was there until November 8th, 1927. At the present 
time she is working for the New Method Laundry, sometimes two days and 
sometimes four days per week, but owing to the condition of her leg she 
is likely to be laid off at any time as there is still an open sore, and the 
probability is that she would soon become a public charge. 

“There is a hospital bill of $85.75 which was incurred by Mrs. Cawton 
and Elizabeth while patients in Victoria Hospital. This bill has been 
referred to the city for payment. 

“Medical report on Mrs. Cawton from Dr. A. J. Davidson will follow. 

“This is for your information. 

“Your truly, 


“ SoctaL WELFARE CoMMISSION, 


Per 
Secretary.” 


Sanat, LOOT. 
“Mr. Thomas GELLEy, 


Commissioner of Immigration, 
Immigration Hall, 
Winnipeg, Man. 
“Dear Sir: 


Re: James Myles and wife, 627 Anderson Avenue. 


“We would like to bring to your notice, the case of the above-named 
man and his wife who came to Winnipeg from Scotland in May, 1925. 

“Mr. Myles is 42 years of age and has practically had no work since 
coming to this country, with the exception of a few odd jobs. His last em- 
ployment was with the Advance Rumley Co., where he was laid off through 
slack times and his last pay was $33.00 on the 1st of December 1926. His 
full earnings since January, 1926 have only amounted to $150.00. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Myles are living in one furnished, heated room, for 
which they are paying $10.00 per month. They have no debts and no 
creditors. Mrs. Myles is delicate and unable to go out to work. 
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“We visited Mrs. Myles on the 24th of January but she objected to 
her case being investigated as they do not want relief. Mr. Myles is most 
anxious for work of some kind and we would be very glad if you would see 
this man and try to get some work for him. 

“As they have no children, Mr. Myles cannot be put on work in the 
woodyard, or on crushed stone work, and they have no relatives in this 
country who can assist them. 

“We would much appreciate if you will see what you can do for Mr. 
Myles in the way of getting employment for him. 

“Thanking you, we are, 
“Yours truly, 


“Soca, WELFARE COMMISSION, 


Per 
Secretary.” 


“DEPARTMENT OF IMMIGRATION AND COLONIZATION 
Winnipgc, Manitoba, February 5th, 1927. 


‘““Mapam,—Yours of the 27th ultimo, re James Myles and wife, 627 
Anderson Avenue received. ; 

“Tf this couple is prepared to go as farm help and render suitable 
service as such, I am prepared to place them at once. In the meantime 
to help as far as possible, I am asking Mrs. M. Lewis, 98 Coborg Avenue, 
Elmwood, Winnipeg, to call and see this couple, and see what can be done 
for them. 

“You will hear further from me as soon as I receive Mrs. Lewis’ 
report. 

“Your obedient servant, 
(Sed.) THomas GELLEY, 
Division Commissioner. 

Miss GrertrupE CHILDs, 

Secretary Social Welfare Commission, 

Civic Offices, Market Street, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


DEPARTMENT OF IMMIGRATION AND COLONIZATION 
“ Winnipec, Manrrosa, Friday, 9th, 1927 


“ Drar Mapam: “ As advised in my letter to you of the 5th instant, in the 
case of James Myles and wife, 627 Anderson Avenue, City, I have had Mrs. 
Lewis call upon this couple and she reports that Mr. Myles has secured tempo- 
rary employment at the Tribune Newspaper Building, and that the Advance 
Rumley Company were well satisfied with Mr. Myles former service with them, 
and have promised to take him on again whenever it is possible to do so. 

“Mr. Myles is a blacksmith by trade, Mrs. Lewis reports that Mrs. Myles 
is not at all strong looking and feels sure that farm work would be out of the 
question, and also that her husband is entirely without experience in that line 
of work. 

“Mrs. Lewis means to keep in touch with this couple and assist them in 
every way possible towards their permanent establishment at satisfactory work. 

“Your obedient servant, 


“(Sed.) THomas GELLEY, 
“Division Commissioner 
“Miss G. Cups, Secretary, Social Welfare Commission, 
Civic Offices, Market Street, Winnipeg, Manitoba.” 
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Group 3 
Cases of people intended for country work, but who remained in the city. 


“ January 26, 1927. 
Wire Hos.“ Gren: 
Commissioner of Immigration, 
Immigration Hall, 
Winnipeg, Man. 


“Dear Str: Re John and Emma Mueller, alias Miller, 162 Higgins Avenue 
(upstairs). 

“This family consists of the above-named and their two children, John and 
Charlie. They applied for assistance owing to unemployment and owing to the 
fact that they had no supplies and we therefore, sent them an emergency order 
earlier in the month. 

“They came to Canada from Bfelsdorf, District of Zurick, on the 10th of 
July, 1923, having landed in Quebec via the steamship Ansonia, and travelled 
inland via the Canadian National Railways. For eighteen months they lived 
at Newdale, Man., and for over a year farmed around Libau, Man. They came 
to Winnipeg in April, 1926, were self-supporting while Mr. Mueller was able to 
find work in the city, but now that he is unemployed they were obliged to apply 
for assistance from the Social Welfare Commission. 

“Tn view of the fact that they are non-residents we offered transportation 
to Libau which they declined to accept. 

“We wish to mention that Mrs. Mueller has a very prominent goitre for 
which she has never had medical attention. She had this goitre in the Old 
Country which disappeared but came back since her arrival in Canada. 


“For your information 


“Yours truly, 


Secretary.” 


“ Fepruary 2, 1927. 


“Mr. THomas GELLEY, 
Commissioner of Immigration, 
Immigration Hall, 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Dear Siz: Re Julia Kaczkowski, 1389 Jarvis Avenue. 


“Mr. Zoglinski has spoken to you regarding arrangements for the burial of 
the above, who died in St. Boniface Hospital. 

“She came to this country on the Steamship Pennland, landing in Halifax, 
July 10, 1926, and we understand that she was brought in on an affidavit signed 
by someone; that her Passport states she is a farm labourer, and that regardless 
of this, she lived in the city during the period of time she was in Canada. 

“In view of the fact that it is the policy of the City of Winnipeg not to 
accept responsibility for immigrants who have been in Canada less than one 
year, we are referring this to you for arrangements for her burial. 

“Should you desire to avail yourself of the contract price for burial as 
arranged by this department with the Undertakers of the City, we shall be glad 
to arrange this for you, on a written request, with guarantee of payment. 


“Yours truly, 


“Secretary.” 
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“March 16, 1927. 
“ Mr. THos. GELLEY, 
Commissioner of Immigration, 
Immigration Hall, 
Winnipeg, Man. 


“Dear SIR: 
Re Jacob and Helena Schwarz, 627 St. John’s Ave. 


“The above-named family came from Yugoslavia sailing on the ss. 
Bremen, and arriving on May 18, 1924. This family was supposed to 
work for a farmer in Saskatchewan, according to the Affidavit which 
was sent to him by his uncle from Winnipeg, and he arrived in Winnipeg 
and has lived here ever since. 

“When he first arrived he worked for Gordon, Ironside’s, which is 
now the Harris Abattoir, for a year, and for the last two years for Shea’s 
Brewery. He took sick and, according to the medical report, he is suf- 
fering from Tuberculosis of the kidney and bladder. Duration of illness 
indefinite, and the doctor recommends that he be sent to Ninette Sana- 
torium and he will not be able to do any work for two or three years and 
possibly never. 

“This medical report is signed by Dr. Donald F. McIntyre, and 
dated March 12th, 1927. 

“Mrs. Schwarz is now under the doctor’s care and is suspected to be 
suffering from Tuberculosis too. 

“Mr. Schwarz was a member of the Austrian-German-Hungarian 
Club and his family will receive $6 per week for ten weeks, the following 
ten weeks $3 per week, and then the benefit will cease. 

“As Mr. Schwarz has been sick for some time now, he was obliged 
to apply for assistance which was granted by this office and his wife and 
one child is on relief at the present time. 

“We may say that one of Mr. Schwarz’ kidneys has been removed. 

“For your information. 

Yours) truly; 


“ SoctAL WELFARE COMMISSION, 
“Per Secretary.” 


Group 4—“ Poor CITIZENS ” 


“ WINNipEG, January 31, 1927. 
<Mir: Dros, GELiry, 


Commissioner of Immigration, 
Immigration Hall, City. 


“ Dear SIR: 


“Re Polly Semowinczuk, alias Maniuk, 55 Martha St. 


“ We beg to refer the above-named case to the attention of your 
department, for consideration of her return to the old country. 

“ Mrs. Semowinczuk first became known to our Commission Decem- 
ber 21, 1925, when she applied to us for assistance. We find that she was 
of Galician parentage, born in 1878. She gave us a history of having 
been married in the old country in January, 1898; that she left her hus- 
band and came out to Canada in 1908. On arrival here she worked in 
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restaurants for a while, and up to the time of the war, she claims to have 
sent her husband $900. In 1914, she met and lived with a John Maniu« 
for seven years. As she found that he drank, she left him, and took in 
another man, by the name of George Greenhall, an Englishman, who she 
claims was also a drunkard. As she found she had to support both these 
men, she left them. 

“This woman has a Police record. On November 8, 1923, she was 
convicted of a breach of the Manitoba Temperance Act and fined $50 
and costs; the same on June 9, 1924, and the same on May 29, 1925. On 
August 21, 1925, she was sentenced to three months’ imprisonment. This 
woman has been a continual source of trouble to the authorities for her 
persistent bootlegging activities. Her residence became a resort for 
thieves, to whom home-brew was. plentifully supplied. When she was 
imprisoned, her children (all illegitimate), John, born 1912, Stephen, 
1916, and George (Greenhall) born 1923, were committed to the custody 
of the Children’s Aid Society on December 1, 1926, for six months. Since 
that date, Mrs. Semowinezuk has been endeavouring to get her children 
back, but each time the case has come up in Court, there are no facts 
to prove that she would be a capable mother to the children, and they 
are still in the custody of the Juvenile Court. 

““We are herewith enclosing a mental report on Mrs. Semowinczuk, 
signed by Dr. A. T. Mathers, from the contents of which it appears that 
she came to this country as a mental defective, and that, as such, could 
be under consideration for return. Mrs. Semowinezuk gives her hus- 
band’s address in Poland as Jacob Semowinezuk, Dzuiriw, Sniatyn, 
Popilnica, Poland. 

“As far as can be ascertained, the facts of her arrival here are as 
follows: 

“She sailed from Antwerp about August 9, 1910, on the SS. 
‘Montezuima’, and landed at Quebec about August 21st, coming inland 
by: CEE: 

“Trusting to hear from you as soon as possible, we are, 


“Yours truly, 


“ SoctaL WELFARE CoMMISSION 
I 
“Per Secretary.” 


“ Winnipec, December 7, 1927. 
Mr. THos. GELLEY, 
Commissioner of Immigration, 
Immigration Hall, Winnipeg, Man. 
“DEAR SIR: 
“Re Loffler, 62 Argyle Street. 


“This case was referred to us by Mr. Paul de Marik, Secretary to 
the Hungarian Consul, Royal Bank Building, Winnipeg. 

“He told us that the family has already been referred to your 
department and that Mr. Anton Loffler is said to be a tailor by trade, 
and that he came from the City of Mineent, District of Basuniat, Hun- 
gary. His wife, Annie nee Hell, whom he married in 1923 (in the old 
country) stated that he has never done any work on a farm, and that 
he bribed the official in the old country, when he applied for his Pass- 
port, to record his occupation as farmer. 

“The couple arrived in Canada on the 6th of June, 1926, on the 
steamship Alaunia, Landing Sheet No. 18, Line No. 1 and 2, respectively. 
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“We enclose herewith Hungarian Passport with a signed Affidavit, 
for your information. 

“Mrs. Loffler told us her husband had deserted on Nov. 5th, having 
eloped with her step-mother, Mrs. Andrew Hell, and at the present time 
the two are supposed to be at Weyburn, Sask. 

“The couple arrived in Canada with Mr. Andrew Hell a former resi- 
dent of the United States. The latter brought his second wife, Rose, 
formerly mentioned, and their children, Andrew and Joseph. Both 
families lived somewhere in Saskatchewan for a few months after their 
arrival in Canada and in January, 1927, came to Winnipeg, and have lived 
at the above address ever since. Mr. Andrew is employed as carpenter 
somewhere in the city. 

“Mrs. Loffler complains that she was left without any means of 
support and that her father declines to assist her, and she wishes to be 
cared for by the Social Welfare Commission. 

“The Loffler family have become public charges in that Mrs. Loffler 
gave birth to a child at the Winnipeg General Hospital, where she stayed 
for twelve days, and her hospital account has not been paid. 


“Yours truly, 


“ SoctaL WELFARE CoMMISSION, 
“Per Secretary.” 


Group 5—“Tur Unerit” 


WINNIPEG, January 26th, 1927. 
“Mr. THos. GELLEY, 
Commissioner of Immigration, 
Immigration Hall, C.P.R. Building, City. 
“ DEAR SIR: 
“RE: Charles & Dorothy Albon, 
279 Assiniboine Avenue. 


“We beg to draw your attention to the above-named family. 

“Mr. Albon was born in 1902, in London, England, of English parent- 
age, Roman Catholic faith. He had a public school education and several 
terms at university. He joined the Royal Engineers, regimental number 
613882, and was demobilized on August 2, 1920. He next joined the Royal 
Irish Constabulary on Oct. 5, 1920, regimental number 73899, and was de- 
mobilized in 1922. He was in receipt of a pension of twelve shillings per 
week owing to an injury to his left elbow, received while with the latter 
regiment, but before coming to Canada he assigned the said pension 
to his widowed mother, Mrs. Collins, 2, Cronin Road, London, S.E. His 
mother is now deceased but the pension is being paid over to a young 
sister, Alice Albon, 14 years of age. 

“Mr. Albon sailed on the Empress of Scotland from Southampton, 
arriving at Quebec in June, 1924, travelling via the C.P.R. direct to 
Winnipeg. He joined the C.E.F. at Tuxedo, but was discharged in 
August, 1925, as medically unfit. Since that time he has been employed 
as a waiter at the C.N.R., also at the Harris-Abattoir Company as a 
painter. He was also employed by the T. Eaton Co., and was for a 
time employed as news-agent at the C.P.R. At the present time he is 
unemployed and has applied at our office for assistance. 

“Dorothy White, born in 1903, at Exmouth, England. Her mother 
re-married and was residing in Greenoch, and from this port Dorothy 
White sailed on the ss. Ruthenia for Canada, arriving in October, 1924, 
travelling via the C.N.R. to Winnipeg. For a short time she lived at 
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the Canadian Women’s Hostel, and from there secured a position as 
domestic at the Municipal Hospital, where she was until she was married 
to Mr. Albon on Sept. 4, 1926. Marriage has been verified at St. Mary’s 
Parish House, ceremony being performed by the Rev. Father Luty. 

“We might say that there is a child named Dorothy at the present 
time living with a Mrs. Evans, whom Mr. Albon admitted belonged to 
him, being born in England out of lawful wedlock. The unmarried 
mother and child followed Mr. Albon from England to Canada, and she 
is now married under the name of Evans, but the address given to us, 
592 Beverley street, is incorrect. 

“Mrs. Albon expects to be confined in February, and arrangements 
have been made by Dr. J. R. Thomson, 311 Balmoral street, to have 
her admitted to Victoria Hospital. 

“Their rent is behind, and groceries, bread and milk are being sup- 
plied at the present time on account of Mrs. Albon’s condition. 

“This for your information. 


“ Yours truly, 


“ SoctaL WELFARE CoMMISSION, 
“Per Secretary.” 


“ Winnipec, December 3, 1927. 
“Mr. THos. GELLey, 
Commissioner of Immigration, 
Immigration Hall, Winnipeg, Man. 


“Re Max. Kleiman, Hospital for the Insane, Selkirk 


~ DEAR. Sin: 

“The above-named man is married and has two children. His wife 
and children are at the present time residing at 269 Alfred Ave., Win- 
nipeg. 

“This family came to Canada on the “ Marburn,” landing at Halifax 
on December 25, 1924. They lived in St. Boniface from the time of their 
arrival until last May and since then have lived in Winnipeg. 

“Mr. Kleiman took sick and was in the Psychopathic Hospital for 
two months, and was then transferred to the Hospital for the Insane, 
at Selkirk. 

“Mrs. Kleiman has made application for an allowance under the 
Child Welfare Act, which will be forwarded to the Committee for con- 
sideration at their next meeting which will take place during the second 
week of this month. 

“Mrs. Kleiman tells us that Mr. Kleiman had mental trouble in 
Russia and has had several attacks since his arrival in Canada, the last 
one being so bad that he had to be taken away. 

“We are in possession of the family’s Passport and if you wish 
to see it kindly advise us. We received this from the Medical Supt. of 
the Hospital for the Insane who, in his letter of Nov. 30th, asked us to 
return it to him when we are through with it. 


“For your information, 
“Yours truly, 
“SoctaL WELFARE COMMISSION, 


Secretary.” 
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DEPARTMENT OF IMMIGRATION AND COLONIZATION 


“Winnirec, Manirona, March 9th, 1927. 


“ MapaM,—Further to my letter of 26th July last, in regard to the case 
of Ada Waters Hill, vour file 15028, I beg to state that a record has now 
been traced in the Department which would indicate that Mrs. Ada May 
Hill, housekeeper by occupation, aged 50, widow, born in England, sailed 
from Liverpool by the §.8. “ Empress of Britain” landing at Quebec on 
September 5th, 1911, destined to two brothers, farmers, at Edson, 
Alberta, and accompanied by a son, Willie, aged 11. 

“There does not appear to be any record in the Department of 
previous correspondence in her case, nor is there any evidence that a 
Bond of Indemnity was exacted and it can only be assumed that she 
passed inspection in the usual way. 

“Under the circumstances, it would not appear that she is in any 
way subject to deportation, as she has undoubtedly long since acquired 
Canadian domicile. 


“Your obedient servant, 


(Signed) THomMaAs GELLEY, 
“ Division Commissioner. 
“Miss G. Cups, 
Secretary, Social Welfare Commission, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


Winnieec, March 14th, 1927. 
“Mr. THos. GELLEY, 
Commissioner of Immigration, 
Immigration Hall, C.P.R. Building, City. 


“ Dear Mr. GeLLEY:— 
“Re Mrs. Ada Waters Hill, 122 Harriet St. 


“We beg to advise you that the above-named woman was admitted 
to the Home at Portage la Prairie, on Februrary 21st, 1927. 
“This for your information. 


Yours truly, 


“SoctaL WELFARE COMMISSION, 
Per Secretary.” 


The Committee adjourned until 11 o’clock a.m. May 2nd, 1928. 
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Hovusrt oF CoMMONS, 
Wepnespay, May 2, 1928. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 11 


o’clock, a.m., the Chairman, Mr. W. F. Kay, presiding. 


ALBERT CHAMBERLAIN called and sworn. 


Witness (Reading): 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: Having only arrived home a week 
ago after eight weeks in the Old Country investigating immigration condi- 
tions, and not having closely followed your previous sessions, I am at 
some disadvantage in appearing before you this morning. However, I 
am glad to offer what information I have concerning the general subject 
of immigration. 

As far as I can gather, this Committee has been appointed to discover 
what is wrong with immigration, and then to find out what steps might 
be taken to improve present conditions. 

First of all, let me give you my credentials. Many of you do not 
know me, and will wonder what right I have to give evidence before this 
Committee. - 

As President of the British Welcome and Welfare League, of Toronto, 
I have for twenty years been living among new settlers. More than 
100,000 British newcomers have passed through the hands of our insti- 
tution during those twenty years. At the present time, I interview 
about 50 newcomers every day. That is 10,000 a year. 

I know all about their ambitions, their hopes, their anxieties, their 
disappointments and their successes. I suppose I have welcomed as 
many newcomers to Canada as any other single man in this Dominion.— 
I mean personally welcome them, shaken their hand, helped them find a 
bed for the night, helped them get work, tided them over tight places, 
and given them advice and information when they needed it. 

I know the British newcomer. That is why I have come before you 
to-day. 

Now, a word or two about the organization I represent. The British 
Welcome and Welfare League is a public, patriotic, philanthrophic, non- 
denominational institution, with branches in Quebec, Montreal, Oshawa, 
Hamilton and Windsor. Our purpose is to give a friendly hand of wel- 
come to British newcomers upon their arrival in Canada, to offer them 
temporary accommodation for a night or two at a nominal cost, and to 
advise and help them in various ways to become worthy citizens of 
Canada. 

Our work is mainly maintained through public subscriptions and 
grants from various sources. We occupy a splendid 36-roomed Hostel 
in Toronto, which we use for our headquarters, which was bought and 
paid for by the Ontario Government—another effort of Hon. Mr. John 
Martin, Minister of Immigration—at a cost of $22,675. I must be very 
honest and tell you that the Dominion Government has not been so 
generous. Two years ago we received a grant—and J may say after a 
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lot of trouble in getting it—of $2,500. Last year we received nothing. 
This year we asked the Government for $2,500, and were given $1,000. 
This made it necessary for us to curtail our work. Not only that, but the 
Deputy Minister of Immigration, Mr. Egan, has written to us, advising 
us that we are not to expect any further financial support from the 
Federal Government. 

In the face of these facts, gentlemen, I would like you to also know 
that in the city of Toronto our Hostel is the only home for immigrants 
upon their arrival there. True, there is a home for domestics, but I am 
referring to newcomers in general now. Settlers by the hundreds are 
landing in Toronto every week-end, brought out by the Canadian Govern- 
ment. Many are obliged to wait overnight in Toronto. Land Settlement 
officers bring all such newcomers to our hostel for our care, and still, when 
we ask for $2,500, we only receive $1,000 toward such work. 

I must add, however, that we have an arrangement with the Depart- 
ment of Immigration, whereby they pay us 25 cents for each meal and 
25 cents for each bed provided to any newcomers who are referred to us 
by Government officials who are without funds, or who are awaiting 
deportation. This allowance pays for the actual cost of maintaining such 
newcomers, but allows nothing for the overhead expenses of our institution. 

This Committee will be particularly interested in the immigration 
work of our League. We call it our “Family Reunion Work.” 

Briefly here is the scheme in operation: Every year thousands—yes, 
I suppose scores of thousands—of British men come to Canada, leaving 
a wife and children in the Old Land. They have every intention of 
bringing them out later. But what happens? The man eventually 
gets work, say he earns from $18 to $25 a week. He has himself te 
keep here. If he is any kind of a man he will send money home to 
support his family. How can that man save $102.40 to bring his wife 
and $51.20 for every child under ten years? 

Gentlemen, there are to-day thousands of British men in Canada 
living apart from their wives and children, an undesirable condition of 
affairs for the man, the family, for Canada and for the Old Country. 

Last year our League brought 800 women and children to Canada 
and reunited them with their fathers and husbands. Here is how we 
do it. If any Britisher will come to us, and prove that he is of good 
moral character, is in employment, has a home ready, and can look 
after his family when they land, we will bring them to Canada. But 
first the man must raise half the cost of passage money. We advance 
the other half, and he repays us at $5 a week, without a cent of interest. 

This year we are going to bring to Canada 1,200 women and 
children. I brought the first part of 212 myself, arriving last Thursday. 
We had a special train meet us at Quebec, a telegram was sent tc the 
fathers, and I conducted them right through to their destinations, in 
Oshawa, Toronto, Hamilton, London, Brantford, and Windsor, etc. 

Gentlemen, I do not know of any finer immigration policy than 
that, the reunion of families. I do not know of any scheme which 
has proven so successful. A man is here waiting for his people, he is 
in employment, a home is ready, and a friendly society is prepared to 
organize everything properly. 

Somebody might say, ‘1,200 people is a drop in the bucket; what 
Canada needs is people by the millions.” Well, there are differences 
of opinion regarding that. Chief Justice Sir William Mulock was not 
far wrong when he said, “better have a vacant house than a bad tenant.” 
Canada needs population, yes, but we must always consider quality 
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before quantity. And as Britishers in Canada we ought to demand that 
the influx of settlers from Europe should at no time be permitted to 
exceed the numbers of British settler-immigrants. 

The secretary of our institution, who is beside me, was at Quebec 
a week ago, and personally watched six ocean liners land about 4,500 
immigrants—he is backed up by one of the Government, officials; I will 
not mention his name, but if necessary, I will give it—He tells me that 
from 75 per cent to 80 per cent of the new arrivals were non-Anglo- 
Saxon. And despite the fact that the railway companies are supposedly 
bringing people from the preferred countries, that is, from Hoiland, 
Sweden, and Germany, the large majority of those who landed a week 
ago were from Central and Southern Europe. 


Canada must not become another “melting-pot.” We must keep 
Canada British. What is the solution? I know it is not an easy task, 
this immigration business. On the one hand manufacturers and public 
speakers call for increased immigration. On the other, labour councils 
and social service bodies demand tight restrictions. Some say to limit 
Canada to only the British, and others say that the west will never 
become populated unless we admit the foreigners. 


I have no ready-made solution, but I have one little suggestion. 
I have just been in conference witht Lord Lovat, chairman of the Over- 
seas Settlement Committee of the British Government. I told him 
about our family reunion work, and this is what he said: “The British 
Government is prepared to financially assist the British Welcome and 
Welfare League’s family reunion work if the Canadian or Ontario Gov- 
ernments will share the cost of a fifty-fifty basis. 


Gentlemen our League could bring 50,000 British women and 
children to Canada within one year if we had the required financial 
support. And I will be very frank and say that if the Canadian or 
Ontario Government turn down the offer of the British Government, 
then it would appear that they do not want Britishers in Canada. A 
satisfied settler is Canada’s best advertisement. One letter from a con- 
tented settler counts more than a thousand. I say look after the new- 
comer until he gets his feet firmly planted in Canada, and then Canada 
will attract the finest stock of the British Isles. 


_I am firmly convinced that one of the chief obstacles in the way 
of increased immigration is the high ocean rate, which is three times 
higher than before the war. Reduced rates are only available to farm 
workers and household servants. 


But is it true, gentlemen, that opportunities in Canada exist for 
only these two classes? I grant that labour conditions at the present do 
not warrant any large influx of unskilled labourers, but this is what I do 
say; there ought to be some financial assistance available to help British 
women and children join their husbands and fathers in Canada, provid- 
ing they are in employment and can take care of them. 


et me say in passing that the Hon. John Martin, who came to the 
station to meet _us, said that he never saw a brighter lot of immigrants 
coming to this Dominion. 


I am sure you will agree that the 217 women and children we brought 
to Canada last week are just as valuable an asset to Canada as 217 
farm workers or household servants. And I am positive that they are 
as valuable as the whole 2,500 or more Russians, Hungarians, Poles and 
whatnot who landed at Quebee when I did. 
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When I arrived in England I found awaiting seventy letters from people 
in the Old Country, inviting me to meet them; I also found a letter from the 
Prime Minister, Mr. King, asking if I would make some inquiries regarding 
the new medical regulations. Let me say in passing that I thought that was a 
good place to ask the question. What do you think of the new regulations? 
They were all against it except one lady, who said she would rather wait to see 
how they worked out. I have my report here, and I am going to read it, with 
your consent, Mr. Chairman: 


I visited large centres, and several smaller towns and counties, and 
interviewed most of the leading men interested in immigration. 

I discovered that the new regulations were thoroughly condemned 
by everyone I talked with, with the exception of Dr. Jeffs, who is super- 
vising the Canadian doctors now engaged by the Canadian Government. 

While most of those I talked with approve of the theory of the 
new regulations . . . they disapprove of the way in which the regulations 
are being enforced. ‘True, it is a new scheme, and will require time to 
become perfected. 

While in London I addressed a meeting at the Royal Colonial Insti- 
tute. There were present 22 persons representing various migration 
societies. I asked for an expression of opinion on the new regulations, 
and everyone present were against it. 

Here are some of the reasons why British people object to the new 
regulations. 

1. It goes against the grain of British people to be examined by 
young Canadian doctors. 

2. Despite the statement that the new examination is free of charge, 
the applicant is put to just as great an expense, if not more. In the first 
place he must pay about 5 shillings for a photograph, and more if he has 
a family. Then there is the rail fare to and from the place of exam- 
ination. 

3. One of the greatest objections seems to be that applicants must 
journey to a certain town, on a certain day, at a certain time. Perhaps 
a day’s pay is lost in getting there. 

4. At Southampton complaints were made that a party of intending 
immigrants had travelled to Southampton ... only to find that the lady 
doctor did not turn up. 

5. It is claimed that it is impossible for 65 Canadian doctors to do 
the work that had been previously done by 1,500 local doctors. 

6. There can be no doubt that the new regulations slow up immi- 
gration. Take this concrete example: The British Welcome and Welfare 
League had organized a party of 350 British women and children to sail 
on April 13th. Only 212 sailed. The rest were not ready in sufficient 
time. It is likely that they will sail with our next party on May 
11th .. . but many of them will change their minds, and not come to 
Canada at all. What about those people who have no relatives in 
Canada? Such regulations would immediately turn them towards 
Australia. 

7. In taking away the work from the 1,500 Roster Doctors .. . 
Canada has created 1,500 Doctors who certainly are not feeling very 
kindly towards the Dominion. 

8. Personally I feel that the examining of intending settlers should 
be carried on under the control of the Department of Immigration and 
not the Department of Health. Petty jealousies and contentions 
between the heads of the departments is not a good thing for immigra- 
tion. 
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9. It is proposed to have the Medical Staff Headquarters in the 
New Sun Life Building adjoining the Canadian Building. I my opinion, 
it should be under the same roof as the Department of Immigration. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: J 

Q. Would you mind repeating that?—A. It is proposed to have a Medical 

Staff Headquarters in the new Sun Life Building adjoining the Canadian 

Building. In my opinion, it should be under the same roof as the Department 
of Immigration. Better to have it under one roof and under one head. 

10. The feeling in Great Britain towards Canada is decidedly cold 
at the moment. It is felt that Canada does not want Britishers. The 
whole movement of British immigration needs to be shaken up and 
re-organized. 


Let me say that this is my twelfth trip to the Old Country. I have been 
following it up a great many years, and I know something about the feeling 
of the Old Country towards Canada. 

It is felt that passengers who pay their own fare, and who have 
funds of their own, should not be subjected to the same examination as 
settlers who are being financially assisted by governments. 


A great deal has been said about that in the Old Country. 


Hon. Mr. Stewarr: That is not true. 
Witness: It is the same examination. 


Hon. Mr. Stewart: No; the man who pays his own way does not need 
to be examined at all. 


Witness: At the port, he does. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: Suppose a man is well off, with a family, and he has 
money; he says he has made up his mind to go to Canada, he has to go through 
and await his turn just the same as if he were being assisted by the govern- 
ment. 

By Hon. Mr. Forke: 

Q. If a man is well off, should he not be examined?—A. He should be 

examined, but he should be examined by his own local doctor. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. Let us have this cleared up. A man who is coming to Canada at his 
own expense can go forward, but the Steamship Companies know full well 
that if he fails to pass at Quebec, they have to take him back, therefore they 
have to have them examined before going aboard the ship?—A. Let me read 
No: 12: 

While it is true that full fare passengers may now be examined at 
the port of embarkation instead of going to a nearby town for examina- 
tion, the new regulations which are so strict have frightened many peopie 
from attempting to sail. They will not take the risk of going to the 
port to be examined there. 

13. It is complained that the Canadian Doctors now in Great 
Britain are not co-operating with the local shipping agents in the towns 
and cities. The shipping agents feel this keenly. 


Hon. Mr. Stewart: I do not say anything about that. 


WITNESS: 


It is my opinion that the 1.500 Roster doctors should be reinstated, 
to conduct examinations under the new regulations, and that supervising 
these 1,500 Old Country Doctors should be a Board of Canadians, who 
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would be called for their advice in doubtful cases, and who would 
strike off any Roster Doctor who permitted anyone to sail for Canada 
who was unfit. 


I think, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have talked long enough. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. Before you leave that, I did not follow you very carefully; is that last 
clause your suggestion?—A. In the last clause, yes, that is my suggestion. 

Q. Your own personal suggestion?—A. Yes. Let me say, it would not be 
very hard, if a local doctor, an English doctor or a Scotch doctor, did not do his 
duty. Suppose he passed candidates for Canada who were not suitable for 
Canada, it would be easy to ascertain, when those men are in this country, who 
passed them, and if you found a doctor who passed a certain man, let two or 
three Canadian doctors say, ‘“‘This man is no good, strike him off the list.’”’ You 
can easily find out who is not doing his duty. In that way you will get more 
people to come to Canada than at the present time. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, for hearing me. I do not know 
that I have anything more to say, but I should be glad to answer any questions 
that anyone may ask me about my experience, which I may say is an experience 
covering twenty years. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. What would you do with those who have been already let into this 
country if they were not suited?—A. If they were not suited, I would send them 
back again, deport them. 


By Mr. Brown: 


Q. I think, Mr. Chamberlain, the first reason you gave was the objection 
of the British people to being examined by Canadian doctors?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is that not due to the superiority complex which characterizes the British? 
—A. I quite agree with that. 

Q. That we are in a position of inferiority?—-A. I agree with that. 

Mr. Brown: That is undoubtedly the reason; whether it is wise for us to 
yield to that is a question of policy. I take it that were it not for that attitude 
towards the examiners, many of the other difficulties would disappear, but with 
that superiority complex naturally they are antagonistic towards all other features 
of the examination. That appears to be the situation. 


Wirness: You will never knock out that John Bull feeling that Jack is as 
good as his master. I came to Canada fifty years ago, as an immigrant, and I 
had that spirit at that time, and I still have it. I believe I am as good as any 
Canadian, and yet I am a real British Canadian; I have not lost my John Bull. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. What I want to get your opinion about is this; all these changes in the 
regulations, the sending of Canadian doctors to examine—and I want to stress 
that point particularly—those who are to receive assistance to migrate; if that is 
not working out successfully, with your knowledge, would you then suggest that 
we return to the old state of affairs, because I want to stress the point that every 
change in the regulations, every move we have made in that direction has been 
for the purpose of assisting and creating a new interest in this British emigration. 
Now if we have gone wrong in that direction, would you say let us get back 
to the old system? Would it be wise to return to the old system?—-A. Yes. I am 
quite sincere in saying that I think the old system was very much preferable 
to the present system. In the first place, you have 1,500 doctors helping you 
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to send people to Canada. If they send people who are not fit, you can speedily 
find them out, and strike such doctors off the list. I do think, however, that 
the Canadian Government should have two or three Canadian doctors to super- 
vise, and let them be the final judges; that is, if a case comes up in which a 
decision has to be made, let two or three Canadian doctors make that decision. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. Would that not mean more delay?—A. Only in particular cases that 
come up. Another thing that strikes me very forcibly is this; having had so much 
to do with immigrants, that there is something else besides his health in choosing 
immigrants; his moral character is sometimes more to be considered than that. 
You have men, and we have men in our institution, brought out by the Canadian 
government, who never should have been sent to this country. 

Q. Assisted passages?—A. Assisted passages. The government’s own agents 
do not know what to do with them. Somebody has been sending men out here 
who should not have been sent out. 


By Hon. Mr. Forke: 


Q. I want the names of those men?—A. I cannot give them to you here. 
I have them in Toronto, and I will send them to you. 


By an Hon. Member: 


Q. Do you suggest there should be another kind of examination?—A. Yes. 
I think I am a judge, after twenty-one years’ experience. If I am not, I ought 
to drop out. There are people who never should have been sent to this country. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. Were they under the assisted passage?—A. Yes. I will write a letter 
to Mr. Forke when I get home and tell him the names of these people, and who 
sent them to this country. 


By Mr. Cahan: 


Q. Are we to understand that the general dissatisfaction in England with 
the present medical examination is due to a propaganda carried on by the 
fifteen hundred British doctors who have really been dismissed from their em- 
ployment?—-A. In answering that I would like to say that very likely that is 
what has happened. It is very likely that there has been propaganda. It is 
only natural that men losing their jobs would begin to talk. It is bad advertis- 
ing for Canada, and it does not matter if there has been propaganda. Some- 
thing is being done to create a feeling in the Old Country against Canada, no 
doubt about that. I was in Hyde Park one night, where a great crowd was 
assembled, and two men were standing up there and running down Canada. 
They said some things that I could not stand any longer, and then I said some 
things to them. They were men that should never have been allowed to come 
to Canada. They had been to Canada, and it was pretty hard to deny what 
they said, because they stuck to it that they knew. The trouble is that these 
men who come out and are no good go back and say things about Canada that 
do not do Canada any good. The fellow that makes good does not say anything 
about Canada; he keeps his mouth shut. 


By Mr. Glen: 


Q. I hope that you do not pay too much attention to Hyde Park oratory? 
—A. Qh, no. 
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By Mr. Cahan: 

Q. You were reading your statement very quickly and I found it difficult 
to follow it accurately, but I understood you to say that your Association could 
bring 50,000 British settlers to Canada in a year?—A. I think so. 

Q. What would you do with them; how would you place them?—A. The 
answer to that, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, is this: I said 50,000, and I will 
read it again, and read it slowly. 


I have just been in conference with Lord Lovat, Chairman of the 
Overseas Settlement Committee of the British Government. I told him 
about our family reunion work, and this is what he said: “ The British 
Government is prepared to financially assist the British Welcome and 
Welfare League’s family reunion work, if the Canadian or Ontario Gov- 
ernments, either or both, will share the cost on a fifty-fifty basis ”’. 

Gentlemen, our League could bring 50,000 women and children to 
Canada within one year if we had the required financial support. 


I said previously that I believe that there were thousands of men— 


Q. You meant 50,000 women and children?—-A. Families of men who were 
already here. 

Q. Whose male heads were already settled?—A. Yes, and who had homes 
ready to receive them, and who are working; they do not have to look for work. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. You do not mean farmers?—A. No, not necessarily farmers. 

Q. You mean mechanics?—A. Anyone. 

Q. That is what you must have in mind.—A. The wives and children of 
any men working anywhere. 

Q. People who have not received assisted passage?—A. Quite. 

Q. That is to say, people in all walks of life; anyone who has come out here 
on his own?—A. Yes. 

Q. You could get 50,000 women and children to rejoin their families?— 
A. We sent a great many people on the farms from our institutions. Allow me 
to tell you a story that came before me just about a week before I got to the 
Old Country, which was about three months ago. A man came into my office 
and stood in front of me and he said, “‘ Mr. Chamberlain, you do not know me?” 
I said, “ No. sir”. He said, ‘“‘ My name is Downing”. I said, ‘ You know me, 
Mr. Downing?” He said, ‘“‘ You sent me to a farm seventeen and a half years 
ago”. I said, “ Why have you come to see me now, after seventeen years and 
a half?” He said, “ My wife has talked about you and the kindly treatment 
you gave us hundreds of times on the farm. I went to work on the farm as 
aifarm labourer. I.now own the farm, and I do not owe a cent. I have cattle and 
sheep and pigs, and everything, and I do not owe one cent on that farm.” 
Then he looked up and said, ‘“ My wife made me promise to call in and give 
you $10 for your kindness to me when I first came to Canada”. He is a 
Canadian farmer now, you see. 


By Mr. Cahan: 

Q. I would like to have this made clear. I understand you to say that 
there are a number of heads of families now settled in Canada who would like 
to bring their wives and children to Canada, to the number of some 50,000 and 
that the 50,000 could be brought to Canada to make the families complete if 
some assisted passage were given?—A. That is right. 
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By Mr. Carmichael: 

Q. Have you, or your organization, made any survey of Canada, as to the 
number of such heads of families?——A. No, sir. We are only judging from the 
applications that we have, and from the inquiries that have been made. 

Q. I am rather interested in how you arrive at that figure of 50,000?— 
A. I will admit that that is only a rough estimate. When I went home this 
time I brought out 212 women and children, who will become the best Canadians 
possible to get. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 
Q. They were wives?—A. Yes, wives and children of men who are working 
here. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. To what extent would you suggest that assistance be given? If you do 
render assistance, would you not then be placing many immigrants in the Cld 
Country in the position where they would come and then demand the same 
from you that you extended to those here?—-A. Oh, yes, that is right. 

Q. Where are you going to stop—I am a British immigrant too?—A. Let 
me say that everywhere I have spoken about the reunion of families, everyone 
seemed to agree that it is a splendid piece of immigration work. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 
Q. There is no difficulty about the children now, those under seventeen are 
paid for now? 
Mr. Frank CHAMBERLAIN: (Secretary): Only if going on the land, Mr. 
Stewart. 


The Wirness: Only on the land. 


Hon. Mr. Forxe: If your plan were adopted it would pretty nearly mean 
assisted passage for every family that comes to Canada. No man would come 
away and bring his family with him, paying full fare, if he knew that he could 
come out here and then send back for his family, and get them out for almost 
nothing. It would simply mean assisted passages for everybody. While I was 
in England I discussed it with Margaret Bondfield. There might be something 
in the proposition that we do something in the way of assisting families who 
are in England now, while the husband is here, but if it was to continue it 
would be an impossible proposition. 

The Witness: I do not think it would be wise to make that known publicly 
all over the world. I discussed that with Miss Bondfield too, Mr. Forke, and I 
want to say that Miss Bondfield is entirely with us in the reunion of our 
families. I want to say this too—I am not speaking against Mr. Forke, when I 
say this, or Mr. Egan—but I think, as the Minister of Immigration and as the 
Deputy Minister of Immigration, they should long ago have made it their 
business—they have been to Toronto lots of times on other business that was 
not half as important—to come into the institution, of which I have the honour 
to be the President, and make an investigation and see for themselves what 
was going on. Instead of that, they have never looked inside the door of our 
institution. I do not think that that is creditable to the Minister and Deputy 
Minister. 


Mr. Cauan: The witness should confine his statement to evidence. He 
is not here to argue; he is simply here to give facts, and I think we should 
keep to that. 
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By Mr. Cahan: 


Q. I would like to ask this question, with respect to the institution of 
which you are the President. I understand that you have some scheme whereby 
you propose that advances should be made to immigrants to enable them to 
come to Canada, and a portion of which advance will be paid at a later date 
by the immigrant who comes out under your auspices. I would like to hear 
any facts that you can give us with regard to that scheme, and any constructive 
suggestion that you may make with respect to it?--A. If we could bring out 
800 last year, and 1,200 this year, without any assistance from the Government. 
surely we could bring out a larger number if we had some assistance. 


re By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. But you have assistance. Does not the society of Overseas British 

<a or the Overseas Settlement Board, assist these people?—A. Not that I 
now ol. w 

Q. All these people get loans over there—A. They have no place in Canada, 
as far as I know. 

Q. I am not talking about a place in Canada. The very people you are 
bringing, the wives and children, are assisted by the Overseas Settlement Board, 
are they not?—-A. A very few of them pay it back to us. 

‘ Q. Do they not loan them the passage?—A. Well, in a very few cases they 
0. 

Q. I understand that they do, that that is exactly what the Society of 
Overseas British Women does. It is affiliated with the Overseas Settlement 
Board, and assisted by the British Government?—A. They may do that, sir, 
independent of us, but not through us. 

Q. I do not care whether it is through you or not; I say that these people 
are assisted—A. There are all kinds of things going on that I do not know of. 

Q. Do you say that you do not know?—A. No, I do not know. 

Q. That these people are assisted by the British Government?—A. I do 
not know that they are bringing out families. My secretary says that they are, 
in some cases. 

Q. These people who come out here to settle in Canada—I am not talking 
about farming—the artisans, mechanics and clerks who come out here to 
settle; if they afterwards want to bring out their wives and children, the 8.0.B.W. 
and the Overseas Settlement Board do assist them by loaning them their 
passage?—A. I would answer that by saying that it must be very few, as I do 
not know anything at all about it. 

Q. Everybody else seems to know about it—A. And the men living here 
do not know about it. 

Q. I am not talking about the men knowing about it—A. I do not know 
about it. 

Q. Your secretary knows, anyway. 
they do bring out. 

Q. In connection with people who are receiving assisted passage, the agri- 
culturalists, farm labourers and domestics, when they want to join up their 
families, is it not true that our scheme provides for the assistance of those’ 
people?—A. Yes. 

Q. In other words, we do give assisted passage?—A. Only to farm labourers. 

Q. To the families of the same people we give assisted passage to.—A. To 
farm labourers, and nothing else. 

Q. Agriculturalists, farm labourers and domestics?—A. Yes. 

Q. And in addition to that, there are some cases in which the family of the 
man who has already come here is assisted to come and join him by the Over- 
seas Settlement Board?—A. I am not going to say that there are cases, because 
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I do not know. I do not know any cases at all where they are bringing families 
out. They may do that and I not know it. 

Q. Do you think these eight hundred people paid their own passage without 
any assistance?—A. No, they did not; they paid us. 

Q. Paid you, then?—A. Yes. 

Q. But do you think they are paying their own passage, or paid it, without 
any assistance?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. From the British authorities?A. Yes, sir. 

Q. None of them had assistance from the British authorities?—A. Not 
that I know of. 

Q. Are you in a position to say? 

Mr. FRANK CHAMBERLAIN (Secretary): None of them had. 

The Witness: I do not know of any. For instance, I know a case yester- 
day where the government— 

Q. I am not speaking of an exceptional case. I understood there was a 
general scheme of assistance for the families of British immigrants who come 
to Canada but are not assisted by the Canadian government because they do 
not come under the occupational class, but are assisted by the British Govern- 
ment either directly or indirectly.—A. I do not know anything about that. 

Q. You conduct in Toronto the British Welcome and Welfare Hostel?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. That is really yourself?—A. No, sir. It is a public institution, managed 
by an executive. I am the president. We have a treasurer, we have a secre- 
tary, we have a matron, we have a woman under the matron, and we have a 
caretaker. We have a staff of five. 

Q. Will you let me pay you the compliment of ‘suggesting that you are 
the main spring?—A. I do not know. Some people say because I put my 
whole heart and soul into the work it is a success. That may be true. I ‘am 
not ashamed of it. 

Q. Is it not a fact that the people you assist are not only the actual 
newcomers, but British people who have arrived previously, and are “up against 
it”, to use a slang expression?—A. The man who has come here perhaps two 
months or three months or four months or five months or a year or two years— 
if he comes out and leaves his family in the Old Country, I say he is living 
under conditions he should not be asked to live under, and his wife is living 
under conditions she should not be asked to live under, and everything should 
be done to get them to this country and make them good Canadians. 

Q. You do assist people who have been here two years?—A. Yes. 

Q. And is it not a fact that the reason for the support you. get from thye 
Ontario Government is because you are providing a hostel?—A. No. In answer 
to that, we were not carrying on that work at all when the Ontario Govern+ 
ment gave us the assistance they did give us. Would you like to know whiy 
they gave it? 

Q. You were not carrying on what work?—A. The reunion work. 

Q. I am talking about this welfare work, the work of helping the fellow 
who is down and out or up against it—-A. No, sir. It is the giving of a bed 
to an immigrant for a night or at the most two nights, when they first come to 
this country. That was the reason. 

Q. The reason for what?—A. The reason for the Ontario Government 
coming in. 

Q. At that time were you doing this other work?—A. No. 

Q. When did vou take that up?—A. Let me be sure about that— 

Q. Well, I will put it back farther than 1924. Is it not a fact that you 
have been carrying on the work for a long time?—A. 21 years. 

Q. Among British immigrants—people who have not just arrived the night 
before, but people who have been here for some time?—A We give them advice. 
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Q. Not only advice, but helping them in the way of giving them a bed?— 
A. No, sir, we do not. We only give them a bed for the first night, or at the 
most two nights. Not more than two nights. 


Q. Anybody at all?—A. Anybody at all. 


Q. You mean you would not give a bed to a man who was a British 
immigrant six months ago who applied to you and said he was up against it?— 
A. No, sir. We do not give him a bed because that would at once turn our 
institution into a lodging house. 

Q. What assistance do you give a man.who has been here two months 
or four months or six months or two years?—A. I said in this statement I made 
that my son and I have counted the number who came, and it averaged fifty 
a day for all kinds of help. For instance, a man came in the other day and 
said, “Mr. Chamberlain, I have been in the country only three months and a 
man has done me out of $600. I have given it to two lawyers, but they do 
not seem able to get my money.” I took the trouble to put on my coat and 
go down and see the man and inside of two days I got $450. That was helping 
a Britisher, was it not? He went back to the Old Country when he got his $450. 

Q. What help do you give a man who has been here for two years?— 
A. We have done our share. 

Q. I thought you said you did not help a man who had been here two 
years.—A. I said that for the first five or six years of our institution we placed 
over 10,000 into work, but we do not do it now because the work is not there 
for placing them. We used to have employers calling us up all day long for 
employees, but they do not do that any more. 

Q. Have you a register showing the people you have helped in the last two 
years?—A. No, only the people who come in the first night. 

Q. Who come in for the first night and for meals?—A. Yes, they show their 
landing card— 

Q. You would have a register of those?—A. Yes. 

Q. Which would show when they landed?—A. Yes. 

Q. And in no case have you given a bed and meals to a man who has not 
just come in?—A. Oh, there may be some come in and give exceptional reason 
why I should give them beds, but as a rule we do not do that. If a man comes 
in and I think he is a real worthy fellow, and can give a good account of himself, 
I give him a bed. 

Q. As I understand it the Federal authorities, under the agreement of 1924, 
pay you for that bed and meals?—-A. They only pay for their deportation cases 
and for any particular cases that are sent up, where a man is destitute, but they 
do not pay for the general immigrant coming in. Do not misunderstand that. 
When an immigrant comes in they do not pay us anything for him. We spend 
in carrying on the work of our institution every year—I have to raise $12,000 a 
year to carry on the running expenses. 

Q. You spoke of a contribution by the Federal Government, and we want 
to get that clear. As I understand they pay you for all people they send to 
you.—A. Who have no money, or who are to be deported. 


Q. For the people they send to you?-—A. No, they do not. 


Q. I have a letter in my hand showing your arrangement with the Govern- 
ment. Perhaps you have a copy of it?-A. Yes, we have it on file. 


Q. Let me see if this is correct. It is a letter dated the 10th March, 1924, 
and reads as follows: 
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Copy. 
Tue British WreLCcOME AND WELFARE LEAGUE 
Toronto, Canada, 
March 10, 1924. 
Personal. 


W. J. Eaan, Esq., 
Deputy Minister of Immigration, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Dear Mr. Ecan:—Re Hostel for British Immigrants. 


Our Executive, meeting last Thursday, decided to go forward with 
our plans to open a Hostel in the near future where British immigrants 
will be welcomed and cared for overnight upon their immediate arrival 
in Canada. 

Following our conversation of the third instant... Would the Dom- 
inion Government supply our Institution with the cost of providing food 
and beds for immigrants from the British Isles who are entertained at our 
Institution. 

We would of course present to the Government the names of all 
immigrants and where they are from and the detailed cost of entertaining 
them overnight. This could be done as often as you so desire. 

In pre-war days an average of 5,000 immigrants passed through our 
institution yearly. This year possibly that number would be increased, 
as your Government is planning an aggressive campaign for newcomers. 

The cost to our League for supplying beds would be .25c per person. 
We could supply meals at a cost to us of .35¢ for adults and .25c¢ for 
children. This would average a cost of .55¢c for every immigrant who 
came to us. You will agree that this is an exceptionally low cost. 

May we hear from you just as soon as it is possible to arrange this 
matter. We have splendid prospects of securing our proposed Hostel and 
the sooner we can make this arrangement with the Government the sooner 
your department can send newcomers to us to be cared for. overnight 
before going on to their destination. 

We understand that 10,000 immigrants are expected in Canada this 
month, the majority of whom are British. We would like to be ready to 
care for those Britishers who ‘come to Toronto. 


Yours cordially, 


(Sed). A. CHAMBERLAIN, 
President. 


Then there is this letter: 777986. 


27th March, 1924. 


Drar Mr. CHAMBERLAIN,—With reference to your letter of March 
10th, in connection with caring for British immigrants overnight 
immediately after their arrival in Canada, I beg to advise you that it 
has been decided to agree to the arrangement as outlined in your letter, 
that is to say, the Department is prepared to pay the British Welcome 
and Welfare League for British immigrants temporarily given accom- 
modation by such organization at the following rates:— 


Cents 
Cost per bed! persperson...2. oi 24. --iaeaiaa do el hase ae 25 
Cost per meal for.adults. 0.3, 45 ee ah eee 30 
Costper;meal for child... 2:1. «<6 yo oben ee ee ee 25 
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the Department to be only responsible for any expense in connection 
with arriving immigrants whose cases Mr. J. C. Mitchell, our Agent at 
Toronto, approves of, that is to say, before any expense in connection with 
accommodation is incurred by this Department, the approval of our 
Agent at Toronto must be obtained; secondly, accounts in duplicate to be 
furnished monthly, giving the following particulars: — 

Name of each person accommodated, 

Number of meals and lodgings, 

Amount charged, 


Such accounts to be submitted to the Immigration Agent at Toronto for 
certification and forwarding to the Department for payment. 

I shall be glad to know whether your League is prepared to handle 
the matter in accordance with the above outlined arrangement; 
immediately on receipt of an affirmative reply, the necessary instructions 
will be issued to our Agent at Toronto. 


Yours very truly, 


Deputy Minister. 
A. Chamberlain, Esq., 
The British Welcome and Welfare League, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Does that correctly set out the arrangement?—A. Which does not amount to 
anything. 


Q. What do you mean by that?—A. If we had to depend on what we get, 


it would not pay for the salt they use. 


Q. And this is your letter in reply: 


Tue British WELCOMP AND WELFARD LEAGUE 


Toronto, Canapa, March 29, 1924. 

W. J. Eoan, Esq., 

Deputy Minister of Immigration, 

Ottawa, Ont. 

Dear Mr. Ecan,—We wish to thank you sincerely for your letter of 
the 27th instant. 

We are delighted with the proposal outlined in your letter and will 
accept it at once. 

We will now go ahead with our plans, and I will write you more 
fully at the beginning of next week. 


Your cordially, 
(Sgd.) A. CHAMBERLAIN. 


That is correct?—-A. Yes. 
Q. Now, further than that I understand there has been some suggestion 


that you should charge more than the amount set out for meals. Is that 
correct?—A. Yes, but not the first night. The second night we charge more, 
for this reason: we charge fifty cents for the second night. If we did not, they 
would want to stay there altogether. 


Q. I am speaking about the arrangement with the government. Has it not 


been suggested by Mr. Hgan or some official of the Department that you should 
charge them more than this amount, and the Government would pay it?— 
A. Yes. Mr. Egan took the position that any immigrant coming to this country 
ought to be ready to go to any hotel and pay his own way. 
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Q. That is not my question. Did not some official of the Department 
suggest that you should charge more—- A. To the man, not to the Government. 
I never understood it that way. 

Q. That was when you were asking for a special grant?—A. Yes. 

Q. Mr. Egan was suggesting you should charge more for the service you 
rendered, so you would not be placed in the invidious position of a private 
institution receiving a grant from the Government when the others did not? 
—A. No, sir. Let me say this: that Mr. Mitchell is one of the finest officers 
in the employ of the Government to-day, but his office closes at five o’clock 
and we have hundreds of immigrants coming into our institution after five 
o’clock. Mr. Mitchell only sends me a note just in a very particular case where 
a man will be deported, or where he is stranded in the city, and he sends along 
a note, “Dear Mr. Chamberlain: Will you take charge of this man for the 
night or two days or three days?” We do that. That does not amount to any- 
thing. That is not 1 per cent of the immigrants we take charge of. What 
would that amount to, to help us in our work? 

Q. You are giving evidence and we must try to be as accurate as possible. 
Tow many do you keep a night?—-A. We can sleep eighty a night. I was look- 
ing up the records yesterday to see how many had slept there during the last 
four weeks, and between 400 and 500 had slept in our institution during the 
last four weeks. 

Q. You said hundreds had applied to you after five o’clock?—A. During 
the year there would be hundreds. Some of them come in at four o’clock in 
the morning. 

Q. And does Mr. Mitchell ever permit you to charge for the people for 
whom he has not sent a note?—-A. I do not know that he does. 

Q. The way you put it, it sounded to me as if Mr. Mitchell’s office closed 
at five o’clock, and these men came in at six or seven o’clock, and would have 
no note from Mr. Mitchell, but vou would take them but could not charge any- 
thing to the Government?—A. We never thought of charging the Government 
for the general immigrants who come and say, “Well, I am Mr. Mitchell’s man, 
from up in the country, and I am to see Mr. Mitchell in the morning, but his 
office is closed.”’ I take them in for the night and get in touch with Mr. Mitchell 
in the morning, and he gives me a note. Mr. Mitchell is a very, very fair man. 

Q. And he has often been at your institution?—A. Oh yes. 

Q. He is the representative of the Department there?—A. Yes. I want 
to say that if he were here I would like you to put him in the position I am in 
to-day and you would find he could tell you some wonderful stories which 
would be useful for the Government to know. 

Q. Mr. Blair has been there from the head office?—A. Yes, once or twice. 

Q. Do you know his position?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is it?-A. Assistant Deputy Minister. 

Q. There is another class provided for by the Department, and that is 
the wife and children coming to join the head of a family in Canada, families 
stranded or even those who are not here in connection with the assisted passage. 
These people are assisted by the Government? You are paid for their lodging? 
—A. Any case Mr. Mitchell sends. We do not care whether they have a dozen 
children. 

Q. Mr. Mitchell is not niggardly in the way of granting assistance?— 
A. He only sends us one or two cases a week. They do not amount to that 
much (indicating by a snap of the fingers). 

Q. But Mr. Mitchell is not niggardly? He is not mean about it?—A. Excuse 
me. You are trying to make a great big thing of what Mr. Mitchell does, but we 
say that Mr. Mitchell does not pretend to do a big thing with us; he just sends 
us an odd man whom he does not know what to do with. Our society does not 
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care that much (indicating by a snap of the fingers) whether the Government 
sends them to us or not. We do not want them. 

Q. The tone of your letter of March 29 sounds as if you were pleased 
about it—A. How much have we received since that letter was written? 

Q. I do not know.—A. You can find out. 

Mr. Canan: Mr. Chairman, are we interested in these matters such as 
Mr. Mitchell giving an order for twenty-five cents for a meal, and so on? 


Hon. Mr. Ratston: I thought Mr. Chamberlain was advocating some 
other scheme of assistance to his particular institution, and I was trying to 
find out for the benefit of the Committee, just what is done. I did not think 
it was brought out very clearly, just what was done by the Department, or 
Mr. Chamberlain’s Society at the {ime it was done. I think I have brought 
that out. Now, I should like one or two words with regard to the medical 
examination overseas. Mr. ‘Cahan, I think, has put the thing succinctly that 
it is these fifteen hundred doctors that Mr. Chamberlain considers the cause 
of the trouble. 


Witness: No, I did not say that. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 

Q. Do I understand you to say there is more expense now than there 
was?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is it?—A. They did not have to get photographs under the old 
conditions. Now, a man has to go and pay five shillings for a photograph, 
and by the time he has paid for his family, he has paid perhaps fifteen shillings. 

Q. Since how long has the photograph been required?—A. I do not know 
that. It was going on when I was there, and there were complaints to me 
about it. 

Q. But you do not know how long ago it was first required?—A. No. 

Q. You mentioned travelling expenses too?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know how many doctors are engaged, including the roster 
doctors, and the doctors of the staff?—A.I understood, including the roster 
doctors, and the Canadian doctors, there are sixty-five, and that includes Mr. 
Egan’s own son. 

Q. Is he a qualified doctor?—A. I do not know anything about that. I 
met him. 

Q. Is he required?—A. I do not know. 

Q. That does not interest you?—A. No. 

Q. Why did you mention him?—A. To let you know that he was there. 

Q. Is there any doubt about it whatever. Can you tell me how many 
people are assisted by your welfare work in the course of a year?—A. I could 
not answer that. 

Q. Can you give me an idea whether it 1s five hundred or one thousand? 
—A. You mean, that is, that I help in giving aid and everything? 

Q. These people that you help in all the different activities you have?— 
A. I should think they average fifty a day. ‘That would be 10,000 a year. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. Is there any complaint in the Old Country that the examination made 
by the Canadian doctors in the Old Country is more severe than that by the 
old roster doctors? Are they turning down more?—A. Are they turning down 
more people? 

Q. Is there any complaint that the medical examination by the Canadian 
doctors at the present time is more severe than it used to be under the old 
system?—A. I did not hear any complaints along that line, but I heard com- 
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plaints about the way they are examined; they have to go up and wait their 
turn. Under the old system, it was a man who lived in the town, and they 
could go up in the evening, without losing any time at all. Then I heard com- 
plaints in one county where two doctors were at the side of the county. A 
man had to travel a long way across to get to the doctor. Then, I went to one 
place, in fact, my own native town, and I asked the ticket agent there what 
he thought of the new regulation and he said, “I have never seen a doctor 
here yet, so I do not know anything about it.” 
Q. Where was that?—A. In Glastonburg. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 
Q. Will you repeat that statement, I did not hear you?—A. I said that I 
went to one town where a doctor had never been, and I called Doctor Jeffs’ 
attention to that, and he said a doctor was going there once a week. 


The CHarrmMan: May I point out to the Committee that it is now twenty 
minutes past twelve, and we have another witness yet to be heard. 


Hon. Mr. Forxe: Mr. Chairman, I want to call attention to a sugges- 
tion that was made, that Mr. Chamberlain should charge more for meals and 
that the Department would be willing to assist in the payment. Mr. Chamber- 
Jain spoke of an interview, and I should like to make clear what was said. I 
remember that discussion very well, and I wish to ask a question or two about 
it. 

By Hon. Mr. Forke: 

Q. It was being pointed out to you, Mr. Chamberlain, that your associa- 
tion was entirely a voluntary association; you were asking for a grant from 
the Department of Immigration?—A. I certainly was. 

Q. I think I pointed out to you at the time that you were placing your 
Association in a rather peculiar position, because there were a great many 
other organizations that had exactly the same right to ask for public assistance; 
for instance, the Salvation Army, the Women’s Hostel, and numerous others; 
the Catholic Women’s League, and other organizations; and I suggested to 
you at the time, or it was suggested in my hearing, that if you would charge 
more for the immigrants that were sent to you by the Immigration Department, 
the Department would be willing to pay the amount of the additional charge. 
Now, I know your overhead. You will see, of course, that that was a small 
percentage, but that small percentage is the percentage that the Immigration 
Department was responsible for coming to Toronto, and consequently we were 
quite willing to pay your organization the reasonable charges over and above 
what was agreed to in your letter to the Deputy Minister. I remember that 
distinctly, and I might point out to you also that we made you a grant of 
$1,000 which no other association is getting, and so you are one thousand 
dollars ahead of all the other associations. You do not seem to be very grate- 
ful for the assistance you got?—A. Not at all, sir. Let me say, that money 
does not affect me that much (snapping his fingers), and personally, I do not 
care if the Government gave a cent. In fact, Mr. Egan said that we were not 
to get any more money. 


4 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 
Q. Can you produce that letter?—A. Yes, I have it on file. I read what 
the letter said, that we need not expect to get any more. 
Hon. Mr. Forxe: When I made that grant to you, I did not attach any | 
string to it. 
Witness: Well, I will tell you, sir, for a great many years, most of the 
time that I have been connected with this work—I have been giving my life 
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without salary to this work—and I want to say this, that I have been offered 
big salaries to go out into other work, and I want to say that I am not talking 
politics now, because I am not in politics, but there are some things in life, 
gentlemen, that are bigger even than politics, and the reception of immigrants 
is one of them. I want to say that I felt very sore when the Government, or 
when Mr. Forke, as the Minister of Immigration gave us $1,000 for two years. 
I said to myself, Mr. Forke does not know this institution, Mr. Forke does not 
know what we are doing. Then I summed it up in just one word: “ He is a 
Scotchman.” 


By Mr. Cahan: 


~Q. Mr. Chairman, I would like to refer to a question I asked some time 
ago. Before it could be answered, an interruption occurred. I understand 
the witness to say that his Association makes advances to those who are 
resident and domiciled in Canada for the purpose of enabling them to bring 
the women and children of their families to Canada. I would like to know the 
sources from which the society receives the funds which it advances, and the 
conditions under which those advances are made with respect to the repayment 
thereof?—A. Now, Mr. Cahan, just in short, you want to know where the 
money comes from? 

Q. I want to know where the money comes from; under what conditions 
you make the advances, and as to the terms of repayment to you of the advances 
so made?—A. Well, it does not come from the Government, to begin with. 
Let me say first of all, the man has to have half of the cost of bringing his 
family out. Then, we bring them out, and they start to pay in $5 a week to 
pay back what they have borrowed, the other half, without any interest. I 
say, they ought to pay it back; why should they not pay it back? 

Q. I am not objecting; I am asking for facts, and not for argument?— 
A. Well, now, Mr. Cahan wants to know where the money comes from to 
pay the loans, is that it? 

Q. No, is the Society a charitable institution?—A. No. 

Q. Or is it an institution to which the public subscribe funds?—A. Yes. 

Q. I want to know in a general way how they are paid?—A. Now, sir, I 
will answer that. When I opened my mail, in one week, at Christmas’ time, 
I received $2,200 through the mail. Did Mr. Egan hear that? Mr. Egan is 
talking, and I want him to hear that. 

Q. Never mind what Mr. Egan is doing. I have asked you a question, and 
we are not here for a joke, or for recrimination, and we are giving much time 
to these proceedings. Give me the facts?—A. I think I have the right to ask 
Mr. Egan to listen to that answer. During Christmas week I received $2,200 
in my letters, towards the general work of our institution, from newspaper 
editors, from merchants, and especially from men whom we had helped. Then, 
we have subscriptions coming in all the time. For instance, when I was going 
over on the boat, a lady was talking to me about immigration, and I told her 
about these stories of re-uniting families. To my very great surprise, yesterday 
T got a cheque from South Africa for $100 from that lady. I get money in all 
kinds of ways to help carry on that work. For instance, I went to the ‘“Tele- 
gram;” you all know the “Toronto Evening Telegram.” JI said, “what about 
you giving me $100 towards carrying on our work towards the immigrants?” 
The answer was, “We will give you $200, because you are doing one of the best 
works in the country.” That is where we get the money from. 

Q. Then I understand from the witness that the funds come very largely 
from public subscribers?—A. Yes, very largely. 

Q. To what amount are these contributions made annually? What is the 
annual revenue of the Association, approximately?—A. Last year our work 
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jumped up from, in previous years $5,000 to $10,000—it jumped up last year 
to $60,000. And, our books were sent out to chartered accountants, and 
examined, and the reports sent to the Government. 

Q. I am not making any reflections on your management. I have no doubt 
you spend every dollar economically. Now, how many advances did you make 
to individuals resident in Canada to enable them to bring out their families 
during the past year?—A. I cannot give you the total, Mr. Cahan. 

Q. Approximately ?—A. For the bringing out of 800 women and children. 

Q. That is certainly a very commendable work; very commendable indeed. 
Now, what would be the average advance which your Society would make? 
I understand you to say that the applicant contributes half, and your Society 
contributes half in this work, which commends itself to me. Now, what would 
be the average advance fhat you would make to each of these families?—A. I: 

should think they would average as near as I can judge, right off, about $150 
for each family. 

Q. Was that $150, in addition to the $150, made by the applicant? If so, 
that would amount to about $300 per family for binging out the members of 
their family?—-A. Yes, that is about right, as near as I can tell you off-hand. 

Q. And with respect to these families whom you have brought out, how 
many families would be represented in the eight hundred people you brought 
out last year?—A. Well, of course, that is a difficult question to answer. 

Q. I know, but I am asking ta round numbers. Would it represent 300 or 
400 families?—A. About 250, I should think. 

Q. Now, in respect to these families, whom you have assisted to come to 
Canada, have you subsequently found any difficulties arising with regard | to 
their settlement, and their average of prosperity in Canada after they came?— 
A. We have fond very little difficulty. We might have an odd case or two, 
where they do not fit in exactly, but we tell these people we bring out, that 
under no circumstances are they to become chargeable to any institution, but 
to come directly to us, and we will tide them over their difficulties. I could 
give you cases where we have sent groceries and coal, and helped them, and 
these men then after they got work paid us back again for what we had spent. 

Q. Then you find that the settlement is, then, on the whole, satisfactory ?— 
A. Oh, very. 

Q. And that these persons who come out after overcoming their initial 
difficulties, are able to take care of their familes?—A. Certainly, sir. 


io Win Glen: 
Q. Where are these families situated?—A. At Peterborough, Oshawa, Hamil- 
ton, Brantford, Windsor, Stratford and a great number in Toronto. 
Q. That is, they are in the province of Ontario?—A. Largely. We have a 
few cases West. And let me say that the British Government is very anxious 
to know if this work could be extended outside the province of Ontario. 


By Mr. Glen: 

Q. You spoke of a meeting in London, which you addressed, and at which 
a good many people were present; who were those people representing?—A. Those 
people were representing the Emigration Societies of the country, such as Colonel 
Lamb, of the Salvation Army, and Miss Johnstone, of the United Church. 

Q. Were all these people objecting to the medical examination?—A. Every- 
one but Miss Johnstone, who said she would rather wait a little longer and see how 
it would work out. 

Q. Did they make any mention with regard to a mental examination apart 
from the physical examination, or a moral examination apart from the physical 
examination about which you spoke?-—A. Yes. 
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Q. Did they complain bitterly about it?—A. They complained about it. 

Q. Were not most of the examinations complained about, of people you 
would not admit into the country under the Roster Doctors?—A. Yes, and those 
men may have been called to account for it, and should have been called to 
account for it. 

Q. Was any objection taken to the moral examination, under the present 
system ?—A. I did not hear of that. 

Q. Were they not all agreed that the system was too new for them to come 
to any definite conclusion?—A. No; the only two persons in England I heard 
say that were Miss Johnstone, of the United Church, and the Hon. Mr. 
Greenfield, of Alberta, who said “I have nothing to say against it, I have nothing 
to say in its favour, I would rather wait and see how it turns out”. 

Q. Have you found any Press opinion in the Old Country against immigra- 
tion?—A. Not whilst I was there. There had been, I understand, « great deal 
said, 

Q. Did you know of it?—-A. Yes, I knew of it, but it was not done while 
I was there. 

Q. It was not done while you were there, at any rate?—A. No. 

Q. Has that Press opinion gained impetus through the medical examinations 
now in force?—A. I do not understand you. 

Q. Has that opinion against immigration to Canada gained impetus through 
the medical examination now in force?—A. I could not say. 

Q. Have you seen any press opinions about the examination?—A. I gave 
the Premier the same opinion; I have given the same opinion here, and it is my 
honest opinion. 

Q. We do not doubt your bona fides?—A. If I had heard people speak in 
favour of it, I would have said so just the same. 

Q. You understand that you are making a strong statement here, which 
will be broadcast, and I wented to see whether you were really of that impression. 
—A. I am not under that impression. 

Q. Do you say that there is no discrimination against British emigrants 
coming to this country ?—A. I said it in the Old Country, and I say it now that 
any Britisher is welcome at any time to come to Canada and make good in this 
wonderful country of ours. 

Q. Apart from the photograph and the trifling examination expenses, have 
you any objection to a strict examination in the Old Country?—A. I have no 
objection. 

Q. Do you not think it is a very proper thing to do?—A. It may be all right 
I have heard this said in the Old Country, that the Canadian Government had 
a perfect right to send their doctors over to the Old Country; on the other hand, 
I have heard others speak the other way. There is a great deal to be said about 
doctors in the Old Country having the reputation of doing the right thing. 

Q. I will admit all that. We are not bothering about that, in Canada. Do 
you not think that it is better to have this strict examination of emigrants on 
the other side rather than have it here, and then have them deported; do you 
not think it would be better to have it. there than here?—A. I think so. I think 
honestly a man is better off if he looks at it in that light, to be examined there, 
before he leaves, than in Quebec. 

Q. And be deported again?—A. I think the Old Country doctors even in 
that case would be just as good as young doctors who might be sent over there 
to do it. 

Q. Do you not think there would be very much more care taken by Canadian 
doctors appointed through the Canadian Government, to see that emigrants are 
properly inspected rather than by those who have no interest in this country ?— 
A. No, I do not think that. I think very highly of the doctors in both countries. 
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Q. At all events, you are satisfied that the examination should take place 
in the Old Country rather than here?—-A. Yes, I think so. 
Q. And it is only a question of working out the details, to make it satis- 
factory? 
By Mr. Millar: 


Q. You spoke of a plan of bringing out women and children to join their 
husbands and fathers in Canada, under a plan you have organized yourselves; 
and you said that when they had paid one half of their passages, you would be 
able to bring out 800. Do you think if all their passages were paid you would 
be able to bring out 50,000 instead of 800 in one year?—-A. What do you mean 
by saying all their passages? 

Q. You suggested that if the government gave sufficient financial assistance, 
your own organization would bring out 50,000 a year, of these women and 
children?—A. Not all the passage, but if the government should stand behind 
us to the extent of one half their passage we would bring out 50,000. 

Q. One half is paid now?—A. I mean the other half. 

Q. You mean that if the other half were paid you would bring out 50,000? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. There is a big jump from 800 to 50,000?—A. We have no backing to do 
it with. 

Q. Are you sure you could place 50,000 if you could get them out here?—A. 
They are already placed; the men are here, working in this country. We will not 
bring out a family unless we get word from the employers that the men are 
working here and are getting wages. : 


By Mr. Glen: 


Q. You said that as a kind of guess?—-A. I said it as a kind of guess, but I 
do know this, that we could bring a tremendous number of people from the Old 
Country if we had the financial help we want to do it with. Personaliy I do 
not care if we never bring them out. I am not in this thing for anything I can 
make out of it. What I do say is this, that here is a chance of bringing out the 
very best class of women, and especially children, who will in a very few years 
become the right kind of Canadians. 

Q. Would you or your Secretary later on supply to the Committee the 
number of applications you have received within the last year for assisted 
passages; can you do that?—A. I doubt that. If a lot of men come in, and we 
say we cannot help them, or if one man comes in and I come to the conclusion 
that he is not a man worthy to be helped, I say ‘“‘No, we cannot help you”. He 
will walk away, without any application. However, I think the Secretary could 
give you that information, or pretty nearly anyway. 

Q. Will you ask the Secretary to supply to the Committee the number of 
applications you received last year?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. You loan through your agency 50 per cent of the applicant’s passage; 
you require him to put up 50 per cent, and you lend him the other 50 per cent. 
In order to help the Committee in discussing this question, your opinion is that 
the emigrant should always put up one half?—A. Yes. 

Q. Or you will not assist him?—A. No. 

Q. He repays it at $5 a month?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you had many losses; do they run into any considerable sum?— 
A. Of course we cannot estimate our losses yet. Supposing we were behind last 
year—I cannot tell you right off how much we were behind in the payments, 
so it is hard to estimate the exact losses, or to even take a guess. They are still 
paying. 
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Q. But you have an idea, what would be approximately your losses?—A. I 
think 80 per cent had been paid back last year. 

Q. Eighty per cent?—-A. Yes. On the other 20 per cent, as I say, it would 
be pretty hard to tell how much would be the natural loss. 

Q. You would have some loss?—A. We will, and it must be covered in some 
way. If it is not covered by the government, we will get it covered some other 


way. 
By Mr. Glen: 

Q. You spoke strongly about receiving no calls from the Minister and Deputy 
Minister?—A. Yes. I felt it very strongly. 

Q. That is a personal point of view?—A. No, it is national. 

Q. Is it not a fact that the Assistant Deputy Minister of Immigration 
did call at your office, and did see you?—A. Yes. 

Q. Also that there is an Immigration Officer in Toronto who waited upon 
you?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is it your suggestion that the whole general staff should visit your office 
periodically?—-A. No. I do not care whether Mr. Egan or Mr. Forke never 
come. 

Q. You thought the Immigration Department organization was not very 
good?—A. No, sir. 

Q. You said in your letter that the offer made by the Department was 
quite satisfactory, that you were delighted with it?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you changed your opinion about that?—A. Yes, I certainly have. 

Q. You were of the opinion, then, that the offer made by the Department 
was entirely satisfactory to you?—A. I thought it was going to work cut well. 

Q. You were delighted?—A. I was delighted to think that they were willing 
to do anything. 

Q. You did not say so?—A. I say so now. 


By Mr. Brown: 

Q. Do you consider it the duty of the Minister or the Deputy Minister to 
visit your office?—A. Yes. 

Q. To visit every voluntary association in Canada, but yours in particular? 
—A. Let me say in answer to that, that when I went to the Hon. John Martin 
and asked him to come to our institution and see for himself what was ‘being 
done, he answered at once, “I will be down to your institution at half past 
nine o’clock to-morrow morning.” He said to me when he got there, “ I am 
Minister of Immigration for Ontario. What would you do, supposing you were 
Minister of Immigration?” I answered him by saying, “I would find out first 
of all what the officials were doing for the money they were getting, and the 
second thing I would do, I would find out if the Immigration Officers were doing 
their duty, and if not I would put them out of business, and if they were doing 
their duty I would stand behind them.” 

Q. Then Mr. Martin did come around and put some institutions out of 
business?—A. I said, “The next thing I would do, Mr. Martin, would be to 
examine all the books of institutions to which money would be subscribed.” 
He turned around and said, “Does that include your own organization?” I said 
I would be very glad. He came to me next day and spent an hour and a half 
examining my books, and then purchased a hostel in Toronto. 

Q. He is the Minister of Immigration for the Province of Ontario?— 
me “Y eS: 

By Hon. Mr. Forke: 

Q. I have not been in Toronto very often. I appreciate your invitation. 
The last time I was in Toronto I had not time to spare, but I asked my 
Secretary if he could go and visit your establishment, and give me a report. 
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I got that report, and that is all I could do under the circumstances. You have 
had the Assistant Deputy, and you have had my Secretary?—A. In answer to 
that, I would say that I had Mr. Little, and I had Mr. Joliffe, and I had your 
Secretary, and they were delightful men and went away and I believe gave us 
a good report. Then, because they gave good reports, you cut down what we 
wanted from $2,500 to $1,000. 

Mr. CamppBett: Might I ask if we are going to hear another witness 
to-day? 

Mr. Ecan: May I be permitted to say a word? 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: Mr. Egan would like to make a statement with regard 
to going to Toronto. 

Mr. Eean: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: It is true that Mr. Chamber- 
lain invited me to visit his particular institution, and it is true that many of our 
officers have been there. I accepted that invitation and I still have it in 
mind to accept it, but unfortunately, I have only been in Toronto once since 
that invitation was extended to me, and that was between five and seven 
o’clock in the morning, catching a train going further west. That perhaps, will 
help to explain the situation. 

Mr. Cauan: No explanation is necessary. 

Mr. Ecan: I feel there is one more point that should be cleared up. There 
is a suggestion that in the sixty-five Canadian doctors there is Mr. Egan's 
son. I do not think 1 should let that go without saying that my son, after his 
matriculation examination at the age of eighteen years in Cape Town, South 
Africa, and before he knew the result of his matriculation examination, left for 
England and became a member of the Royal Field Artillery. He served as a 
special reserve officer, getting promotions from time to time, and was badly 
hurt eleven days before the end of the war. He went back to his battery and 
served as a reserve officer for nine months after the end of the war. He went 
to visit his mother in Cape Town, and then went back to England. Having 
matriculated previous to his service in 1916, he became a doctor through Kings 
University in London, a Charing Cross man. Since his passing as a doctor 
he has secured several degrees, and had two years’ post graduate work, and for 
the past year was chief resident medical officer of London Locke Hospital, in 
London, in charge of ninety-five beds. He made his own application, as a 
Canadian doctor, without my knowledge in any shape or form, and if ever I 
have spoken to him about it it has been since he made the application, because 
I thought he might have gone on with some special work he was on. Why my 
son should be mentioned is beyond me; it is small. 

The Witness: I am sorry that I mentioned that. It is a fact that he is 
there, but I want to say this for Mr. Egan’s son. He appeared to me to be a 
very, very delightful man, and well able to carry on the duties that were entrusted 
to him. I just made that statement, but it is a fact, just the same. I am sorry 
if Mr. Egan feels offended about that, at the same time it is a fact and it will 
have to go at that. 


By Hon. Mr. Forke: 
Q. What about the Scotchman?—A. I will not apologize for that, because 
I do not think you will ever change your colours. 


Witness retired. 


Committee adjourned until 4 p.m., May 2, 1928. 
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The CuatrMAN: Gentlemen, to-morrow we will have Mr. C. A. Magrath of 
Toronto, and Colonel Dennis of the C.P.R.; on Friday, we will have Mr. Barton 
of Macdonald College; and on Tuesday, the Hon. George Langley; H. E. 
Spencer, M.P. for the U.F.S., and A. E. Darby for the U.F. of Manitoba. 


This afternoon we have Mr. Farthing representing the Canadian Legion. 


Mr. Campseuu: May I ask if Mr. Farthing represents the Dominion Com- 
mand or a Western part of it? 


The CuarrMan: We will ascertain that from Mr. Farthing. I might have 
said to those who are interested in the wheat grading question that on Monday, 
Mr. E. C. Ramsay, General Manager of the Pool, Winnipeg, will be here. 


Mr. Hueu Farrurne called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Will you state to the Committee whom you represent, Mr. Farthing, 
and then continue with what you have to say?—A. Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men, I am here representing the Dominion Command of the Canadian Legion 
of the British Empire Service League. I myself, come from the West, but 
possibly since our Branch is in the West, they have been more keenly and 
directly interested in this question than the Eastern branches. The Dominion 
Command decided that a Western man should represent it, and the choice fell 
upon me, not by my own wish, gentlemen, I assure you. 

At a previous session of the Committee, the question was asked as to what 
is the British Empire Service League. It is an association of soldiers, veterans 
who fought with the British armies “during the great war. It was founded by the 
late Field Marshal Earl Haig who was its first president. As you will doubtless 
remember, Lord Haig visited Canada in the Summer of 1925, for the purpose of 
forming a branch of the British Empire Service League in this country. By a 
union of several pre-existing soldier organizations, the Canadian Legion of the 
British Empire Service League was formed. Our President of the Canadian 
Legion is General Sir Percy Lake. The first Vice-president is Lt.-Col. L. R. 
Lafleche of Ottawa; and the second Vice-president is Lt.-Col. J. McAra. Gen- 
eral McCuaig, is, I believe, the president of the Quebec Provincial Command. 
We have upwards of 45,000 paid-up memberships at the present time. There 
are 673 active local branches in Canada, of which 60 are in Alberta, and 115 in 
Saskatchewan, and a considerable number in Manitoba. 

The interest of the Legion in immigration and colonization is not a new 
thing, and in this connection I might draw attention to the report of the Legion’s 
committee on Empire relations of January 20th, 1927, at the convention held in 
Winnipeg. The first clause of the special committee’s recommendations on 
matters dealing with Empire relations, deals with immigration, and land settle- 
ment within the Empire. The following is an extract from a resolution on this 
subject.—(Reading) : 


Whereas by the Empire Settlement Act passed in 1922, the Imperial 
Government provided an Annual appropriation of £3,000,000 for a period 
of fifteen years, or a total approximately of over $200,000,000, for the 
purpose of assisting in the migration and settlement of people from the 
British Isles in the various Dominions. 

And whereas because the Dominion generally have not provided 
schemes covering the settlement of any large number of people, only a 
small portion of the said annual appropriation of £3,000,000 has ever been 
used in any year. 
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_ And whereas from 60 to 70 per cent of the people available for 
migration from the British Isles to the Dominions are returned soldiers. 
_, And whereas the British Empire Service League is vitally interested 
in inter-Empire migration and has solicited the co-operation of the Can- 
adian Legion, of the B.E.S.L. in forwarding the work of inter-Empire 
migration. 

_ And whereas the Canadian Legion of the B.E.S.L. is vitally interested 
in the development of the unsettled lands in Canada through people who 
were comrades in the Great War, 

Be it resolved that, 

1. The Canadian Legion heartily endorse the general principle of 
Empire Settlement. 

2. The Canadian Legion urge upon the Canadian Government that 
every endeavour should be made to negotiate with the British Govern- 
ment under the Empire Settlement Act, such agreements as will bring to 
Canada as large a volume of British settlers, and as large an amount of 
British capital for development purposes, as is possible. 


In addition to that I may say that we have ever present with us the ques- 
tion of rehabilitation of the returned soldier, especially the man who is more or 
less disabled; the question of the employment of the returned soldier is constantly 
before us in all our branches under the Dominion Command; and as you are 
doubtless well aware, we maintain in Ottawa a Service Bureau, of which my 
friend Mr. Herwig—who sits at my left—is the Secretary, and by means of 
which Bureau the Legion endeavours to co-operate with the Government in every 
way in connection with soldiers’ problems. 

To take a general point of view, I think it will be readily admitted that the 
men who fought for the country in the war, and were ready to sacrifice every- 
thing, and who may, in a sense, be said to represent those who did not return, I 
think certainly have a right to be heard on this all-important question of immi- 
gration, which is a matter which affects us for all time. Any other political 
question which may be decided wrongly can be rectified in the next generation, 
or in the next hundred years, at any rate; but this question of immigration is 
one which those of this generation are deciding for the whole future of the 
country, and therefore the request was made by the Dominion Command that 
we should be represented before your Committee. The request was very readily 
acceded to, and I wish on behalf of the Canadian Legion to thank you very much 
for this opportunity of presenting our views to the Committee. I trust that 
our representations will commend themselves to you as being very moderate, and 
I wish at the outset to guard, if I may, against the possibility of a misinter- 
pretation, which I notice on reading Hansard a few weeks ago, was placed upon 
some remarks which an hon. member made in the House. When I use the words 
“English-speaking” or “British races”, or any similar terms, I wish to preface 
any such allusions by saying that so far as our Legion is concerned, we recognize 
quite frankly the fact that this is a dual-language country. We are quite ready, 
most enthusiastically, to weleome on the same basis as we do the English- 
speaking people, those who speak the French language as their mother-tongue. 
The all-important question from our point of view is the question of assimilation, 
and those who speak French or are of French blood, can assimilate people of a 
similar race from Europe just as well as the English-speaking can assimilate the 
British. The only reason, of course, that there has been comparatively little 
French-speaking immigration from Europe, is that France has not now a surplus 
population, and possibly if I, in the course of my representations, should stress 
the English-speaking people and the British races, I want to qualify my remarks 
now, once and for all, by saying that we, as a Legion, include in all our requests 
for quotas, and so on, the French-speaking people along with the British. 
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I may say, also, sir, that I wish to preface my representations—I hardly 
think it is necessary—with the remark that we are not here to attack any one or 
to make any charges against any one or any organization. We quite frankly 
admit that the trend of immigration in the past two years has caused our 
members a certain amount of disturbance of mind, and the views which we ex- 
press may perhaps not commend themselves to all the members of this Com- 
mittee, but we are certainly not here for the purpose of presenting any carping 
criticism of the Government, or the Department of Immigration, or of any 
official thereof. We merely wish to help the Committee, and to say that we 
giureciate the invitation given to set forth our views, for whatever they may be 
worth. 

As far as the general question of immigration in this country is concerned, 
as a whole, whether large numbers of people should be encouraged, or whether 
they should not, I do not propose on behalf of the Legion, at this time to 
venture any suggestion. I think possibly that is outside the main purpose of 
our argument. We have not had cur Dominion Convention this year as yet. 
Conventions have been held in Manitoba and Saskatchewan, and a report to 
which I shall presently refer has been prepared, after a year’s survey by a 
Committee of our Legion in Saskatchewan. In order that we may not presume 
at this time at any rate to make our recommendations too numerous, so to speak, 
or to attempt to make recommendations which lie possibly beyond our province, 
I express at this time no opinion as to whether general immigration should be 
encouraged or whether it should not. As a legion, however, we are strongly in 
favour of just as numerous an immigration and just as large an immigration as 
may be considered necessary for the proper settlement of this country. If it is 
desirable ‘at this time that large numbers of people should be encouraged to 
come here, subject to the qualifications as to selection to which I shall presently 
refer. We are strongly in favour of such immigration. Our Saskatchewan 
report, which is generally accepted, shows that both in Canada and the United 
States the tendency has been that farms increase in size. The number of farms 
in Saskatchewan has decreased of recent years, although the production has 
greatly increased. That is the tendency which has been marked also in the 
State of Kansas and in other parts of the United States. So that with homesteads 
being entered upon more and more it is just a question whether there is any 
great need of hurry in agricultural immigration to-day. However, that is by the 
way. To put it quite frankly, sir, our main representation—and it is really the 
basis of our whole case and the one great point which we desire to impress upon 
you with the greatest respect and as strongly as we can—is that we feel that for 
the past two years at any rate the proportion of continental immigration as 
compared with English and French-speaking immigration to this country has 
been too great. I do not think it is necessary to give you the figures, with which 
you are more familiar than I am, but the figures for the fiscal year ending the 
3lst of March 1927 and for the fiscal year just closed show that British 
immigration has been in a distinct minority. 

I propose first of all to deal with the question with regard to the economic 
point of view,—how it affects the labour market, because we are so greatly 
concerned with employment for our returned soldiers in this country; and 
subsequently with what is really of more importance, that is, the permanent 
effect upon the country, from the point of view of the building up of the 
nationality of the Canadian people that is to be. 

We understaand that the policy for years, the accepted policy of Canada 
in regard to immigration, has been defined in a report issued by the Cana- 
dian Legion, Saskatchewan Command, Committee on Immigration: 


“Urban population ’—to quote from a brochure recently issued by 
the Department of Immigration (Canada and Immigration, Ottawa, 
1927)—“ which alreadv exceeds 50 per of the whole, “is equal to the 
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country’s present requirements, and the continual drift from country to 
city, which is a feature of modern life...... is likely to at least main- 
tain that proportion. For this reason the Department ...... confines 
its activities to securing people of the type who will work on the land, 
either as farmers or farm labourers.” Domestic helpers, it adds, are 
also particularly desired. 


That has been the accepted policy of this country for a good many years 
past, and is the policy which, as stated in the extract, undoubtedly commends 
itself to us and to the great mass of Canadians as well. 

I want to be perfectly frank and put everything before the Committee. 
A certain amount of apprehension was caused in the West, among our own 
members in the West, by the prominence given to a speech delivered by Hon. 
Mr. Forke in Toronto on the 24th November last. I know—we all do— 
how easy it is to be misreported, and how possibly one remark may be taken 
out of its context and given a totally different meaning; but in an address 
delivered in Toronto at that time, the Hon. Mr. Forke was reported to have 
said that we needed continental Europeans here to do the rough work. That 
was all that was stated, at all events in the Press. If that meant, of course, 
that it was to do the rough work in pioneering settlements, on the land, it was 
quite in accord with the policy of the Department, but when it came out in 
the Press in that way, it created in the minds of our western members an 
apprehension that the policy of the Department had been somewhat altered, 
and that continental Europeans had been brought in here to do rough manual 
labour other than that of agriculture. There is, of course, as this brochure 
so well says, there is bound to be in western Canada under the best of condi- 
tions for many years to come so much seasonal unemployment at the best of 
times that we all feel that we do not need non-agricultural labour imported 
into this country. I have heard it stated in public by officials of the Land 
Settlement Branch in the West that one of the difficulties that face the home- 
steader now is the fact that he cannot do as he did in the days before the War, 
when immigration was in full swing; he cannot go away and work on con- 
struction work for months at a time and make enough money with which to 
construct his buildings and equip his farm, his holding, consequently with that 
source of employment removed from the homesteader I think it is very neces- 
sary that we should be careful. Certainly the feeling of our members, rightly 
or wrongly, is almost unanimous, in the western provinces, on the point that 
non-agricultural labour should not be imported. As it is now, many of our 
farmers, at least a considerable number of them, not perhaps in proportion to 
the whole, are in the mines in winter. You will find a lot of farmers working 
there. I know several in my own acquaintance in Calgary, railway workers, 
who have farms, who leave their employment on the railway at certain sea- 
sons to work on their farms, having a man to work them during the regular 
season. 

Another remark made by one of the Ministers which also caused a certain 
amount of misapprehension, at least of apprehension, rightly or wrongly, was 
in a report of a speech contained in a despatch from Montreal on October 4th 
last, by the Hon. Mr. Robb. He delivered—if it is not presumptuous for me to. 
say so—a most excellent speech upon this question, but towards the conclusion 
of it he said there was idle land in the West, that he did not know whether the 
farmers there would remain if they had to pay the present high wages, because 
grain could not be profitably produced with wages at $6 a day, and only by 
getting in more men could such wages be brought to a point where production 
could be made profitable. While complaints were made as to transportation 
costs, it actually cost as much to thresh the wheat as it cost to get it to the 
head of the lakes, 13 cents a bushel. 
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I am not a farmer, but in my work I am brought into daily contact with 
farmers in Alberta, and we all know, who live in the West, they have many 
many grave difficulties, but I have very rarely heard any farmer mention as one 
of his great difficulties the fact that he had to pay high wages. I may have 
heard it, but I cannot recall an instance where I have. I have heard of many 
other difficulties, but I have, as I said before, very rarely heard any of the 
farmers with whom I am brought into daily contact complain about the high 
rate of wages. Of course the $5 and $6 a day wage only applies during the 
harvesting season. The rest of the time the prevailing wage I think even for 
the best of men in our country is about $50 a month and board. While $5 
and $6 a day may seem very high for threshers’ workmen and for harvesters, 
nevertheless when we have to bring into the country thousands and thousands 
of men for six weeks’ work just before the setting in of winter, when the time 
of the commencement of winter may be very indefinite and may be unexpectedly 
early, as it was last year in Alberta, it seems to me that we can hardly expect 
those men to come unless we pay them a fairly high rate of wages, and the 
feeling of our members throughout the West, while we are thoroughly favourable 
to the importation of agricultural labour, wherever it may be needed, we do not 
wish to make it so numerous, to make the number of farm workers brought in 
so large that it will have the effect of depressing wages which, under all the 
present conditions in the West, are not excessive, and I do not think are com- 
plained of by farmers engaging farm help. 

Furthermore, I think any reduction in wages would mean still further 
shutting down of the importation of British farm labour, because the wages 
which those men get on farms in England would be, everything considered, the 
shortness of hours, and that sort of thing, at least more attractive to them 
than the wages which we could present to them here, if there were any great 
reduction in the West at the present time. I may say quite frankly what perhaps 
I should have said at the opening, that I do not pretend to be (as the gentleman 
who gave evidence this morning) an expert in this matter. My work lies along 
other lines. I have taken a great deal of interest in it, and have devoted a 
good deal of study to it, and I am here only because the Command asked me 
to present the views of the Legion, in the hope that they might be of some 
assistance to you. There has been an impression, whether rightly or wrongly, 
throughout Saskatchewan, Alberta, and I think Manitoba as well, that for the 
past year or so, at least, frauds have been perpetrated upon the transportation 
companies, and upon the Government. The result has been that many men, 
coming here presumably as agricultural workers, have not been agricultural 
workers in their own country. In Alberta, investigations have shown that a 
considerable number of these peple were not farm workers in the countries from 
which they came. Even those who were farm workers have been found to be 
engaged in other work, shortly after the time of their arrival. The effect on 
the labour market is, of course, obvious. 

With all the difficulties that the farmer has to face, he is spared one 
difficulty which faces most of the rest of us; he does not have to compete with 
his neighbour. A Canadian farmer may be living on one farm, and next door 
to him may be a recently arrived Polish peasant, with a very much lower 
standard of living. The fact that these two men are both engaged on adjoining 
farms does not prejudice our own farmer at all; he is not brought into competi- 
tion with him in that way. But the minute they get into the open labour market, 
non-agricultural work, then they are brought into competition at once, and 
the law of supply and demand will operate. Where your labour market is 
flooded in your cities and towns the man with the lower standard of living, 
who can live much more economically than our own people, is naturally at an 


advantage. 
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By Mr. Campbell: 


i Q. That has an equal application to the farm—A. It would, to farm 
labour. 

Q. To the farmer himself; he is producing in competition with the other 
farmer, and it would affect him to the same extent as it would the labour 
market?—A. In the west they sell mostly for world markets, as far as price 
is concerned. It might easily affect the man selling on a market in a large 
city. 

By Mr. Donneily: 

Q. The standard of living of one class of people is lower than the other? 
—A. Absolutely. If that is correct it merely supports our contention all the 
more. 

By Mr. Campbell: 

Q. My contention is that it applies to the farm just as much as it does to 
the city?—A. That supports our contention all the more. 

In connection with the reports, which are received from our branches 
throughout the West, that these men have not stayed on the farm during the 
last year or so, or, at least, a great many of them have not stayed on the land, 
I might refer you to table No. 2 of the Report of the Department for the 
fiscal year ending March 31, 1927. We see there, with regard to immigration 
into the provinces, that for that year 36,700 odd immigrants were admitted 
into Manitoba; 20,000 into Saskatchewan, and 16,000 into Alberta. During 
the past two years there have been larger crop productions, and larger yields in 
Saskatchewan and Alberta; much better crops and much better farming condi- 
tions than have prevailed for the past year or so in Mannitoba. One would 
be led to believe that farm immigration should be greater to Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan than to Manitoba, but we find the reverse to be the case. For 
that year we find the total immigration into Manitoba to be twice as great 
as it was into Alberta. 

Our branches report to us that a great many of these men are flooding 
the labour market in the city of Winnipeg, and that is, to some extent evidenced 
by the fact, as you have probably heard recently, that there has been some- 
what acute unemployment in Winnipeg. Representations have been made to 
the Provincial Government that there are 1,500 men out of work in that city. 


By Hon. Mr. Forke: 


. Q. They are mostly English speaking people?—A. Yes, quite possibly. I 
do not know whether they have recently arrived, but we contend that the 
have. We have somewhat the same condition, to a much lesser degree, in 
other towns in the west. We find that when these men all compete together 
on the labour market, the English speaking man may lose out in getting a 


job just as well as the other one, and he very often does. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Do you not think that in Manitoba, on account of mixed farming, 
they probably require more farm help than they do in Saskatchewan, where 
they are taking up larger farms and using bigger machinery and less men?— 
A. Well, that may be. I know that with good crops there is a great demand 
for farm labour in Alberta. 


By Mr. Bancroft: 


Q. That would apply to the fall of the year; the size of the crop would not 
make any difference during the rest of the year?—A. Oh, no, but I hardly think 
there should be that discrepancy. I want to be perfectly fair and candid, and I 
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think that some of it may be due to the fact that labourers who intended to go 
farther west are merely routed to Winnipeg. That may be true to a certain 
extent. . 

By Hon. Mr. Forke: 

Q. I think it would be just as well to say that they are routed to Winnipeg, 
and then supposed to be sent out west from Winnipeg. A good many of them 
stay over in Winnipeg and do not go west, and I suppose that is the reason.— 
A. Yes. When one speaks on the question of unemployment, especially with 
reference to one’s own town, one is apt to be misunderstood, and has to be care- 
ful. For the purpose of illustration, I am going to speak of the town which I 
know best, which is my own town—Calgary. I wish to say at the outset that we 
have no serious unemployment in Calgary, and have not had for some time. 
Calgary is booming; it is in excellent shape, much better shape than it has been 
since the war. It is not booming in any unpleasant sense, and there are no 
inflated values. It is a very steady growth; a great deal of building is going on, 
a great deal of money is being invested in big undertakings, and if we have 
reasonable luck with regard to crops, and a few more oil wells come in, within 
fifteen years we hope that our present population will be doubled. Naturally, 
in all our western towns, there is bound to be a certain amount of unemployment 


in the winter which, under present conditions, cannot be avoided. The fact that 


there is such unemployment need not for a minute discourage us from the point 


of view of general business conditions, but it 1s, none the less hard upon the 
individual concerned. 
The report of our Sask 


ending before this report wa 
1927—-more homestead entries were cancelled than w 


5460 entered, and 5809 cancelled in the western provinces despit 
immigration. It would appear from that, that either these immigrants 


farm labourers, or else they are not staying at farm work at all. 


By Mr. Campbell: 
Q. I suppose that not one percent of these men have the money to go on 
the farm?—A. That is the difficulty. 
Q. They cannot even go on a homestead without some money?—A. That 


is the difficulty, sir. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. Those that are cancelled are those that have left the country, and the 
five thousand are new men coming in to take up land. These homesteads have 
been empty for three or four years, and then they are cancelled?—A. They 
are not the same men, of course, but over a period of years I submit that it 
shows, at all events, that we are not having any more homestead entries. 


atchewan Committee showed that during the year, 
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By Mr. Rowe: 

Q. Are we bringing them as fast as they are going out?—A. That would 
appear to be the case. Our Saskatchewan Committee, estimating the natural 
increase in population for a ten-year period ending 1925, estimated that 115,000 
people left Saskatchewan during that ten-year period. The census reports for 
1926, as compared with 1921, show that we are not keeping pace with our natural 
increase, plus immigration, in the western provinces. 

Q. Is that not so for the whole Dominion?—A. I think it is quite possible. 

Q. Have we not lost about 75,000?—A. Quite probably. 
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By Mr. Arthurs: 

Q. You stated that with reasonable prosperity Calgary hoped to double 
its population in the next couple of years?——A. I said fifteen years. 

Q. In the next few years?—A. I said fifteen years, sir. f 

Q. I suppose that would apply equally to most of the western cities and 
towns, they are all increasing?—A. I think Calgary has a little better chance 
than some of the others. 

Q. They all hope to increase along about the same ratio. Where do you 
expect to get that additional population?—A. I think that the increased population 
comes, to a great extent, from the children on the farms, like the population of 


any other city. 


By Mr. Vallance: 
Q. You are not saying that the entire west is going to grow the same as 
Calgary? Many towns in the west will not have any more population fifteen 
years hence than they have now?—A. Oh, no, especially the smaller towns. 


By Mr. Rowe: 

Q. Do you say that the urban population will increase more rapidly than 
the rural, in spite of immigration?—A. The natural tendency all over Canada, 
and I think all over the world, is for the urban population to show a greater 
increase than the rural, because of the present tendency of modern life. In 
these days of good roads, your distributing centres are covering a much larger 
area all the time. Your larger cities are, I think, bound to grow to a consid- 
erable extent, but your small towns will suffer appreciably in the same way. 
The same thing applies in the province of Ontario where the old, small villages 
of twenty years ago are a thing of the past. The county towns have taken the 
business away from them, and the larger cities have also, because transporta- 


tion is so much better. 


By Mr. Rowe: 

Q. But the urban population has increased materially in the last ten 
years?—A. | think it has in the cities and towns. I think the urban population 
can look after itself because of the natural drift, so to speak. I have heard 
some of the departmental officials in western Canada say that there are people 
there not fitted for farm work, although born and brought up on one. They 
seek other means of making a living. 


By Mr. Coote: 

Q. Would there not also be people born in the cities naturally fitted to 
drift to the farms?—A. There are and I intend to submit that later to the 
Committee. 

By Mr. Campbell: 


Q. Is it not largely an economic question? Will they not go where they 
can make the best living?—A. Within certain limitations, sir. Some man 
might make more money at a line of work which he does not altogether find 
to his liking, because of the surroundings, 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. Apparently it is their choice and selection?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Campbell: 


Q. My point is that if a farm is made as attractive as it should be there 
would not be that drift to the cities, but there probably would be a drift from 
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the cities to the farms.—A. As far as we are concerned we think that should be 
encouraged in every possible way. I have no doubt the Committee has had 
these figures before, but in the last five years the increase in Saskatchewan 
was 63,000, in Alberta 19,000, and in Manitoba 29,000. That is the total 
population shown by the census returns from 1921 to 1926. 


By Mr. Rowe: 
_  Q. That is not the natural increase?—A. Not the natural increase plus 
immigration, no. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. Is that the natural increase?—A. Probably about the natural increase, 
with the exception of Alberta, which I think would be more than that. 


By Mr. Campbell: 
Q. Saskatchewan would certainly have an increase of more than 29,000.— 
A. There were 63,000 in Saskatchewan, 19,000 in Alberta, and 29,000 in Mani- 
toba. I think Manitoba and certainly Alberta would be below the mark. 


By Mr. Bancroft: 

Q. Have you the population figures for Canada since Confederation, which 
apparently prove the same thing. I heard this put on Hansard three of four 
years ago, beginning at Confederation, and it showed that during this time 
Canada had not maintained its natural increase——A. There is no question about 
that. In 1920 the United States census reported that there were 1,177,878 Can- 
adian born in the United States and at the present time there are 48,027, dis- 
ability pensions in force as a result of the Great War, paid by the Government 
through the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-Establishment. Of those 49,000 
pensions, 4,793, or practically 10 per cent are paid in the United States, and it is 
estimated by investigations which have been made by the officials of our Service 
Bureau for several years past that the number of ex-service men who are 
physically fit, who have gone to the United States, would be larger in proportion 
than those who are suffering from pensionable disability. 


By Mr. Rowe: 

Q. You said 1,800,000 Canadians in the United States?—A. 1,177,000. 

Q. Is there any record to show what line of business those Canadian born 
are employed in in the United States? Are many of them farming or located 
in the urban centres of the United States?—A. Not that I know of. I should 
imagine most of them are in the urban centres. I should think very few of 
them were farming. 

Q. That would make it appear that the urban problem of the Dominion 
is not keeping pace with the rural problem.—A. Except that we have had some 
growth in the larger cities. There were 550,000 men in the army, and 50,000 
were killed. If 500,000 Canadians came back from the war, and if there is the 
same percentage of fit soldiers as there are pensionable soldiers in the United 
States, then 50,000 of our returned soldiers are in the United States at the 
present time, which is really a very conservative estimate because our investi- 
gations have led us to believe that the percentage of fit men would be greater 
than the number of unfit. 

Now, to refer a moment, if I may, to this question of unemployment in 
Calgary. I will preface my remarks by saying that it is not a matter of bad 
conditions. Quite the reverse. It is the inevitable seasonal unemployment, but 
none the less hard on the individual. Our Calgary branch inserted a notice in 
the newspapers asking all returned men who had no work and wanted work 
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to register, last January. Just one notice, with one insertion; no other effort 
made to get them, and we have in the Calgary office the names, regimental 
numbers and units of 250 men who registered as being out of work and who 
were anxious to do any kind of work for which they were physically fit. 


By Mr. Young (Saskatoon) : 

Q. On what date?—A. During the month of January. : 

Q. Did you try that in July?—A. No, it would be less then. January is 
a bad month. I think there are fewer now. Mind you, a great many of them 
were not in any great want at the moment, but they were living on their savings, 
many of them, and they were idle and did want work. Now, at the same time, 
251 recently arrived Hungarians, all of whom had arrived in the last preceding 
18 months, the great majority in the past preceding year, were visited at various 
houses in Calgary. Only 10 of them were working. They said that they had 
been promised when they left their own country, wages of from $20 to $25 per 
week upon reaching Winnipeg. To their eternal credit be it said that they 
were not asking for any charity; those who had work were sharing with the 
others, but they were living on bread and coffee at that time. 

Q. Did they say who made the promises?—A. No, they did not. They said 
the people who had brought them out from their own country. 

Q. Did they all make the same statement?—A. No, not all of them, but a 
great many of them did, speaking presumably for all of them. Every individual 
was not asked that question, so far as I know. They may have been but I don’t 
know of it. 


By Mr. Bancroft: 


Q. Would it not be important to find out on an occasion of that kind, who 
had made these promises?—A. Well, they said all they knew was that they were 
brought out for continental Europe, and that was the promise made to them on 
the continent. 


By Mr. Campbell: 


Q. That would probably be by the railway or steamship companies?—A. 
I presume they are all under the railway agreement. 

Q. You are not blaming the Department for that?—A. No. I am not try- 
ing to apportion blame on anyone, gentlemen. I do not want to indulge in any 
carping criticism or make any charges. 


By Mr. Glen: 


Q. Was that the month of January this year?—A. Yes. 

Q. This 251 had just come out?—A. Within the previous 18 months. 

Q. They were not in charge of the steamship company which had brought 
them?—A. Not at that time. 

Q. They would be brought out by the steamship companies?—A. Pre- 
sumably so—under the agreement. 

Q. You did not find that out?—A. As far as I recollect, no. As I say, they 
were brought out here, and since the continental immigration from these coun- 
tries is, as I understand it, altogether in the hands of the transportation com- 
panies, I presume they were responsible. I do not want to dam anyone, but 
those were the wages they said they were to get in Winnipeg. The point I wish 
to stress is that they were here and out of work. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. Would that condition not be more or less relieved as the farms opened 
up?—A. To a great extent, but I submit that where we have this seasonal 
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unemployment of our own, we should take steps not to accentuate it. These 
men should be kept on the farms in some way or other. 


By Mr. Young (Saskatoon): 

Q. During this last summer did you have any overplus of labour in 
Calgary?—-A. No, I do not think so. 

Q. As a matter of fact, was it not the case that in many western cities 
there was so much work that they were really trying to get more workmen 
than were available——A. In the cities? 

Q. Yes.—A. They wanted carpenters and builders. I do not know whether 
they particularly wanted anybody else. 

Q. I know that in Saskatoon there was so much work going on that it was 
really difficult at times to get men, and I think that was pretty generally true 
in Western Canada. We all know that in January there is a great deal of 
seasonal unemployment.—A. Absolutely. That is exactly what I say. I said 
we should take pains not to accentuate it by bringing out men who are very 
shortly out of work and flooding the labour market. 

Q. What is your suggestion as to how to supply the necessary labour 
during the seasons when they require a great deal of labour?—A. I submit we 
should import only farm labour, and the other will take care of itself. I 
submit that a great many of these men—from our investigations—have never 
been on a farm or have only been there a very, very short time, even in the 
Summer. 

Q. Could you show the Committee the man who had been brought out here 
by the transportation companies and the colonization agencies—which are 
presumably bringing people tor farm labour and to go on the farm—could you 
show that these companies are not putting this labour on the farms? We have 
had positive statements on the other side, and I would like to have you give 
us information if you can that these men are not doing farm labour and are 
not being put on the farm——A. From my own observation I have seen any 
number of these men around the streets of Calgary very soon after they came. 
They may have been shipped to the farms in the first instance, but they did 
not stay there very long. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. Do you not think that by bringing out nothing but farm labour, you 
can soon go into the cities and you find many men there in the building trades 
who came out as farm labourers, and after being there a while decided not to 
stay on the farms because competition was greater on the farm? They were 
seeking the wages paid in the towns and the cities. If you will pardon the 
personal reference, right to-day I am building a home, and we cannot get 
carpenters to go out in the country to work on that home. They want to lve 
in the cities and build city residences——A. That would apply to the men who 
had learned trades. 

Q. They are not all tradesmen working to-day at trades in the country ?—A. 
Perhaps not. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. If there was that demand for labour in the western cities, what is the 
difference?—A. I do not think, outside the building trades that there is any 
tremendous demand for unskilled labour in the Western cities at this time, or 
last year. Certainly it has not been our experience at all. And the point is 
that when you get to unskilled labour—especially in the winter, when there is 
not very much employment, these men who have a lower standard of living, who 
come out presumably for the farm, but do not stay there, compete unfairly with 
our own men; and to my mind, it is bad business, even for those of us who are 
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not labourers at all, men engaged in business or professions, to lower the wage 
scale of the men lower down, because the minute they go down, the rest of us 
suffer. The people as a whole suffer. I might read a letter written to the 
Dominion Command by the Provincial Secretary of our Legion in Alberta. It 
is dated January 9, 1928, and reads as follows:— 


Re EF. Schwesinger 


The above named man, whose identification card shows that he registered 
on Return 35, line 4; that he arrived at Quebec on September 23, 1927, 
and is stranded here in Calgary, and says that he came from Hamburg, 
Germany, being promised lots of work here as an interpreter by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway agent. On the same ship, so he states, there 
were about seven hundred other immigrants, mostly Russian. 

I think it well to draw your attention to this because I am satisfied 
the Government is being deceived. 


Yours fraternally, 
(Signed) A. WAKELYN, 
Provincial Secretary. 


We have also reason to believe that there has been a somewhat free and perhaps 
improper use of nomination papers under the assisted-passage scheme; that 
men are making these nominations in a somewhat wholesale manner, without 
being in a bona fide way responsible for them. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. Is that under the assisted passage scheme?—A. The railways assisted- 
passage. 

Hon. Mr. Forxe: That is the only assisted-passage scheme we have in 
Britain. 


Wirness: As far as the Government is concerned. In continental immigra- 
tion, the nominations are placed, as I understand it, with the railway companies 
in the same way. I have here a copy which I made myself, and therefore I can 
vouch for it being a correct one, of an affidavit, or statutory declaration, made 
on the 8th of February, 1928, before the Police Magistrate of Calgary. (Reading): 


That during the months of November and December, 1926, at Calgary, 
in the office of the Hungarian Colonization Board, I was asked by a Mr. 
Crerar— 

that is a lawyer in Calgary, no relation to Hon. Mr. T. A. Crerar— 


to sign five C.P. nomination papers for immigrants from Hungary, and 
Czecho-Slovakia. Mr. Schwartz, in charge of the office, told me where 
to sign. At the time, I was working in the office. I had been a bank 
clerk in Hungary. I came to Calgary from Europe on the 7th of 
September, 1926. In the office in January, 1927, Mr. Crerar signed the 
nominations, and got me to witness his signature. 


By Hon. Mr. Ferke: 


Q. Who signed those papers, did you say?—A. Mr. Crerar, and Mr. 
Schwartz, who are the men in charge of this office. 

Q. Who is Mr. Schwartz?—A. Another gentleman in the office of the 
Hungarian Colonization Board. There were certain charges—I say this without 
prejudice—I believe they were subsequently dismissed—but there were certain 
charges made against these two men, Crerar and Schwartz, which were aired in 
the Calgary police Court about a year ago. 
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By Mr. Glen: 


Q. Did this man get him to sign nomination papers?—A. Yes, he signed 
five from Hungary and Czecho-Slovakia. He signed them himself, this man who 
makes the affidavit says. 

@. Without knowing who they were for?—-A. As far as he knew, no. The 
Association may have. 

Q. What happened to them when it came out?—A. I do not know what 
happened to them. 


By Hon. Mr. Forke: 


Q. They were signed on behalf of that Hungarian Association?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the Hungarian Association had given them a guarantee for the 
employment of these people, that I take it to be the explanation?—A. My 
submission is this: that it might be worthy of some inquiry, that in that case 
surely it was not necessary to ask the clerk in the office to make the nominations. 
That seems to me an improper manner of doing business, because he himself 
knew nothing apparently about it, but did what he was told by his employers. 


By Mr. Glen: 


Q. Have you any other instances of the same nature?—A. No, I have none 
of the same nature, sir, at the moment. Now, many of our branches—and I do 
not think it can be denied—say that the railway section gangs in the West are 
composed almost exclusively of foreigners; and that a great many of them are 
newly arrived foreigners. It may be said that the Englishman or the English- 
speaking Canadian, in fact, the Canadian, will not go on the railway. I think 
many of us have had experience with certain types of Central European labour 
newly arrived here, and can quite readily understand why an English or 
French-speaking labourer cannot live in quarters with say, the newly arrived 
Pole. I think that is fairly evident. I had some experience of that kind myself 
years ago in certain work I was doing while a college student. The work was at 
St. Lambert where we had French and English Canadians and Polacks. Our 
men refused to live with the Polacks, and the Polacks were refused at the 
labourers’ boarding houses; they had newly arrived, and their standard of living 
was so far below that of our people. 

Q. Do you know anything of these men yourself, or can you give instances? 
—A. J can give you an incident of my own knowledge as far as it goes. Coming 
down on the train a week ago last Saturday, between Bassano and Brook in 
Alberta, the train stopped; there was certain construction work going on, putting 
plates under the track, and people working along the line. The train ‘stopped, 
and about twenty obviously newly-arrived foreigners came along. They did 
not tell me they were foreigners, but you can generally tell these chaps, the 
mystified and interested expression, and so on. They got off the train, and I 
am morally certain of the fact from their appearance, and the nature of the 
bundles they carried and so on, that those chaps had arrived, very, very recently. 
We have reports at various branches that that is the case. 

Q. Were these men going to work on the farms, or on the railw A. They 
all walked down the tracks and got with this working crew there. This particular 
crowd did. 

Q. Would you say that their arrival was expected?—-A. There were a lot of 
work-cars down the railway, and these men were met there. 

Now, I have a letter here from our Branch in Rocky Mountain House, 
which I might perhaps read, because it expresses the viewpoint of our Branches 
as a whole. It is addressed to the Provincial Secretary of the Canadian Legion 
at Calgary—(Reading) : 

Dear Sir and Comranr: With reference to the paragraph on immigra- 
tion in your circular letter of the 11th ultimo. 
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At the last meeting of this Branch, the following resolution was 
passed: 

Whereas, a large number of Central Europeans are being continually 
brought into this country, and are obtaining work, often to the detriment 
of ex-service men, and whereas the standard of living of these peoples is 
lower than of our native-born citizens, and these people are willing to 
work for a lower wage, thereby preventing British citizens from obtaining 
employment, therefore Be it Resolved, that we greatly deplore the influx 
of Central Europeans into Canada, and that we suggest that the number 
of immigrants from these countries be strictly limited, and thet an effort 
be made to obtain immigrants from the British Isles and from the 
Scandinavian countries, instead. 

While I personally have no definite information on this subject, 
several members cited cases of which they had some knowledge. 

He then mentions a lumber company; I am quite prepared to give the name 
to the Committee if it is requested, but, unless requested, I will not mention it. 
Then he continues. (Reading) : 

They employ the cheapest labour they can obtain, and are claimed 
to have hired a large number of Central Europeans during the last winter. 

N.B.—I omitted this sentence in reading the letter, H. C. Farthening. 


This class of labour is largely employed on the section crews and 
extra-gangs. When one of these peoples joins one of these crews usually 
the Britisher has to get out. 

The day before I left Calgary, the Secretary of our Provincial Command had 
just returned from a visit to the Crow’s Nest Pass, to our branches there in the 
mines of the Crow’s Nest Pass district. He said that there was a very consider- 
able amount of complaint among the English-speaking miners and our returned 
soldiers there, because of the fact that more «nd more foreigners were becoming 
mine-foremen, and that they would not give employment to English-speaking 
men, and that there was very considerable complaint on the part of our miners 
in the Crow’s Nest Pass. 


By Mr. Rowe: 

@. What is your opinion as to the real cause of this condition? Is it due 
to the free immigration of foreigners into Canada?—A. I think so. I think it 
has that. effect. 

Q. It is quite apparent from the figures you have given, and your view of 
the whole situation that those who desire a higher standard of living, whether 
they are brought in through immigration, or born in Canada, go to the South, to 
the United States, and their place is taken by continentals who are satisfied with 
a lower standard of living?—A. Exactly. I think that is the unfortunate effect 
it appears to have, because the States is doing everything it can, apparently, to 
keep the standard of living up. 


By Hon. Mr. Forke: 

Q. On the point that you are now discussing, is it not the fact that the exodus 
to the United States has practically ceased?—-A. Yes, I think it has. Or at 
least, I do not think it is as large as it used to be. At the same time, it has been 
pretty bad, and if the same conditions prevail, it will be bad again, if our present 
prosperity has a set-back of any kind. 


By Mr. Glen: 
Q. From your observation and your knowledge of the community, can you 
say whether a number of men from continental Europe are being brought into this 
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country by steamship companies, and land colonization companies, who are not 
going on the farms, but are simply going into the cities?7—A. That is the report 
we have, sir, yes, and these are the complaints which are made. 


By Hon. Mr. Forke: 
Q. When you say brought in by steamship companies, and so on, would you 
put it, by the Liberal Government?—A. Whoever is responsible. Those are the 
complaints that have been made to us. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Do you find much demand in Western Canada for immigration?—A. 
Well, that is a straight question. I cannot find any over-powering demand for 
it on the part of the people as a whole. 

Q. Who is demanding it, the farmer, or the employer of labour?—A. I do not 
think the farmer is demanding it. In fact, our farm organizations passed a 
very strong resolution against it. Personally, I have not altogether agreed with 
those resolutions, but I must confess, since you ask me the straight question, that 
I do not know of any great demand on the part of Western Canada for any: 
great immigration at the present time. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Do you believe that most of the immigrants go into Western Canada?— 
A. From the.reports we have, it would appear to be so, yes. 

Q. But it is really not in response to a very general demand for it in West- 
ern Canada?—A. I do not think there is any tremendous demand on the part of 
the people in the West. I do not think the people are worried particularly about 
it to any considerable extent. Mind you, I think all the people feel that we 
should see the country more settled than it is at the present time. I think every 
one feels that. But as to whether there is any great demand for an aggressive 
immigration policy just at this moment, without eny regard to my own opinions 
on the subject, I must confess that I have not seen any great evidence of it in 
Western Canada. 


By Mr. Fansher: 


Q. Have any of the farmers’ organizations passed a resolution asking for 
more immigrants?—A. I cannot recall any. 

Q. Not for a number of years——A. Our whole stand—in opening I said that 
I did not want to be misunderstood—is that the proportion of British be kept 
up, but I cannot recall any such resolution. 

Q. Have you heard of any resolutions passed against the immigration policy 
that is now in vogue?—A. I would not want to take my oath as to the person, 
but I have seen and heard that they have been passed, and I have read in the 
Press that they have been passed by various United Farmers’ organizations. I 
could not tell you the name of any organization, or whether it is a provincial 
organization or not, but I know it has been passed by some organization, but 
whether provincial or local I could not say. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Do you think that if we bring in more immigrants we will crowd our 
own people out?—A. That is what we are afraid of. There has been a loss if 
the United States immigration laws are being enforced; we must be losing our 
own people. 


By Hon. Mr. Forke: 


Q. When our population was three or four millions, the percentage of people 
who went to the States was very much larger than it is now?—A. That is true. 


The proportion is falling all the time. 
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Hon. Mr. Forks This gentleman refers to a high pressure immigration 
policy. I want to make it plain that outside the British Isles, as far as the 
Immigration Department is concerned, there is certainly no high pressure 
immigration policy from Central Europe. If there was a high pressure policy for 
continental immigrants, we could have them by the hundreds of thousands here. 
But there is no high pressure policy on the part of the Immigration Department, 
to bring continental Europeans to Canada. 

Witness: I do not think the loss is as great to the United States as it was 
in former years. It appears to be coming down again now. Undoubtedly the 
American official figures are of people who have entered the United States 
legally. The figures I quoted a short time ago take no account of people who 
are bootlegged over the border. We must be losing a great many people of our 
own blood, and their places are obviously taken by people who cannot enter the 
United States. 


By Mr. Glen: 

Q. I think you had better go on?—A. All right, sir, I will omit what I 
was going to say further on this point. I might just say this, that there is a 
gentleman here now, a Captain Caulfield, who is the Chairman of the north- 
eastern area of the British Legion, and who lives in Newcastle; he has been 
sent to Canada by the British Legion to investigate the possibility of British, 
chiefly ex-service men, settling in Canada. He is now in Alberta, and I am 
sorry he is not here to-day. He says his enquiries lead him to believe that 
sixty per cent of the mine labour is foreign at the present time. As far as 
Alberta is concerned, I do not see any immediate prospect of employing any 
great large body of British mine labour in Alberta at the present time. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Do you know any market that is more overstocked with labour in 
Alberta than the mines?—A. No, I do not. What Captain Caulfield hopes is 
this; coming down to immigration, we may hope that if it is considered neces- 
sary to encourage immigration to any great extent, and if we are to keep our 
proportion of British up, our Alberta branches have asked that fifty per cent 
of immigration be either English speaking or French speaking. Manitoba has 
asked for seventy per cent. What the Dominion Convention will do as to the 
exact percentage, I do not know. If any of the members of the Committee 
have time to read the Saskatchewan report, our office will be only too glad to 
supply it. It is really an excellent report. I think Hon. Mr. Forke has referred 
to it in the Committee before as being a very comprehensive report. They all 
submit a quota system of some kind, fifty per cent English and French speak- 
ing, and varying from that to seventy per cent. If it is necessary to keep up 
that quota and to keep up the required amount of immigration, to increase the 
number of Britishers coming to this country, then I would submit that we 
should not lay too much stress upon the necessity of their coming from English 
farms. I have heard officials of the department say in the West that some of 
the most successful farmers and some of the most successful families that have 
come under the three thousand scheme at present in vogue have not had any 
farm experience. I have also heard people say in public speeches that’in some 
cases people who have resided on farms are not fitted for them, by tempera- 
ment, and that they find people from cities who take to farming like a duck 
takes to water. 


By Hon. Mr. Forke: 


Q. Those people are very carefully selected both as to general appearance 
and intelligence —A. I know they are. 
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Q. Both as to general appearance and intelligence?—A. I think that Lord 
Clarendon said it was one of the most successful schemes of modern times. 
The then Premier Greenfield, speaking before the Ottawa Canadian Club in 
(1924, said:— 

Get the idea out of your mind that it is essential to have agricul- 


tural experience to make good on the land in western Canada. I had 
none. I have five farmers and a farmer’s wife in the Alberta Cabinet. 
They have all done fairly well on the farm, and none of them had any 
previous experience. Major Strange, who won the wheat championship 
at Chicago last year, was a green Britisher. The man who won it this 
year—I think his name is Mitchell—was a cotton spinner from Man- 
chester; he did not have any previous experience in farming. 


I am told that Mr. Seagur Wheeler of Saskatchewan, is another town- 
bred man; he has won the prizes for wheat in Chicago. There are many other 
instances. 

Pardon a personal reference. Just before leaving Calgary I did some 
work for two particular clients of mine; there was one who came here as a 
young man of nineteen or twenty and took up a farm; he was anxious to buy 
a new one. Some four or five other men were anxious to get the farm, but I 
succeeded in getting it for him solely on his standing as a farmer. That is 
significant. Another case is that of a young man of twenty-eight or twenty- 
nine at present, a young man brought up in Baltimore, Maryland. His father 
was not a farmer but a clergyman. He came out to the West, bought*a farm 
near Nanton and after six or seven years, at twenty-nine years of age, having 
made an extensive study of his particular branch of farming, I find that he 
took the first two prizes for Hereford bulls at the recent show at Calgary, and 
that one brought the highest price ever paid for a Hereford bull in the history 
of the show. These are a couple of instances in point, and there are many 
more. 

Captain Caulfield says that these miners have all certain little garden plots 
of their own, and with a certain amount of instruction and help could be made 
very useful men on farms. I, myself, can vouch for the handworking qualities 
of the British miner. There are 200,000 of them unemployed in England at the 
present time, who cannot be absorbed in their own industry. When in France 
on the Somme I had a working party of 100 Welsh miners, Bantams, under- 
sized, a labour battalion. They were unloading barges. I must confess that 
I never heard more graphic language than those men could use, but I never saw 
harder workers. They were regular demons for work. One little chap of about 
ninety pounds were unloading oats; he said, “Those bags are bigger than I am, 
sir,” and he was working like a fiend to get the work done. 

I submit that these men could be made very useful immigrants. Another 
suggestion we would make is that some trace be kept of newly arrived conti- 
nental immigrants, and others as well, and if it be found that people of any 
particular country, a year or two after their arrival, cannot be kept on the 
farms, if they do not want to stay, if we find that to any great extent they 
are not staying on the farms as farm workers, we suggest that those countries 
be shut off from immigration altogether. 

As far as the general aspect of assimilation goes, we think the number 
of British should be kept up, because I think it is obvious that while we can 
assimilate foreigners we cannot assimilate them unless we have something for 
them to assimilate with. The Ukrainians in Calgary are friends of mine. Their 
whole plea is that they want to do more, and to become Canadians, to know 
more about the language. They are living with English speaking people, and 
are doing, so. 
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It has been suggested by certain witnesses that we have in certain parts 
of the West blocks where people of certain nationalities outnumber those of our 
own people. If we have them in too large numbers we cannot possibly hope 
to assimilate them. One man, a Ukrainian friend of mine, came out at seven 
years of age. Under proper conditions he should be able to speak English as 
well as anybody, but he speaks English in a very broken way. It is a great 
disadvantage to him, as a matter of fact. I suppose you have all read of the 
Manitoba School Trustee Case, in which Judge Stacpoole said that a school 
trustee need not read or write English as long as he could read a European 
language. The significant part of that is that such a man could be elected as 
a school trustee at all. 

In regard to a question asked me outside the Committee room with refer- 
ence to assimilation; I do not mean intermarriage; that will follow later on, 
as a matter of course. 


By Mr. Lucas: 

Q. Where did that school case take place?—A. Somewhere in Manitoba. 
Judge Stacpoole was the Judge. I am sorry I have forgotten the name of the 
town. 

By Hon. Mr. Forke: 

Q. Could all those Welshmen you spoke of speak English?—A. The vast 
majority of them could. The vast majority of them could speak very graphic 
English, too. Of course Captain Caulfield has a lot of Northumbrians and 
Durham men, from the northeast. 

We would also suggest an increased use of the British Settlement Scheme. 
There is money in England which is available. I am quite sure that if the 
government should embark upon any comprehensive scheme of a new nature 
in regard to settlement, we have every reason to believe that the English 
government would be willing to furnish us with financial assistance. As a 
matter of fact, we think that British immigration should be encouraged on 
three grounds. The first ground is that of sentiment; people of our own 
language and blood, and so on. The second is that they stay with us. Our 
office here in Ottawa has made an analysis from the census tables of 1901 and 
1921, and of the total British immigration for the twenty-year period, 60 per 
cent apparently remained in Canada; of foreign immigration, for the same 
twenty-year period, only 48 per cent remained in Canada, and of United States 
immigration only 23 per cent remained in Canada. Those are the facts, and 
shew that our British settlers will stick. As to the question as to whether or 
not they are good in the bush at clearing, or anything of that kind, I do not 
live anywhere near the Peace River but I could name several men whom I 
know, Canadians and Englishmen, and they are pioneering in the Peace River 
district. We have some flourishing branches of our own Legion there. I am 
told that the Ontario Government gives certain loans to farmer settlers in New 
Ontario, and that there are more British born getting those loans at the present 
time, than any other nationality, even those born in Canada. 

A questionnaire was sent out by this Committee in Saskatchewan, and I 
would just like to read the report. These were sent out to the branches in 
Saskatchewan: 

No difference of opinion was voiced with regard to the following 
question: 

Do you desire to deal with an argument usually advanced on 
behalf of the admission of foreign born immigrant labour, namely, 
that a large annual influx of these men is indispensable for the 
rougher part of railway construction and operation, and the clearing 
of our bush lands, because, it is stated, Anglo-Saxons will not under- 
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take tasks of that kind? Is this contention valid as regards your 

locality? 

Every branch by whom an answer was given, answered, “ No.” 
Additional remarks explain and to a degree qualify this reply. A selec- 
tion is quoted: “ all bush work up here is done by Anglo-Saxons.” ‘There 
is no reason why, Anglo-Saxons will not do this work if paid a white- 
man’s wage.” “ Not valid as regards this locality.” “ Anglo-Saxons in 
this district seem to have no hesitation in doing this work on their own 
farms.” “Our experience with foreign born immigrants is that the 
majority of them will not clear bush lands.” “ Plenty of British born 
labourers could be found if the railways would pay a white man’s wage.” 
“Nonsense: Anglo-Saxons have been clearing here for twenty years.” 
“The Anglo-Saxons will stand with the rest, and then some.” “ We 
suggest British unemployed can handle this work.” “ The main difficulty 
seems to be that the British prefer not to work in contact with foreigners.” 
That last has reference to the central Continental; they do not object to 
working with the Danes, Norwegians or Germans. 


By Mr. Millar: 
Q. Do you say there that the foreigners would not clear bush farms?—A. 
That is what one branch said, sir. “Our experience with foreign born immi- 
grants is that the majority of them will not clear bush lands.” 


By Mr. Coote: 

Q. Has your organization made any ae of the economic consequences 
to business in general, by bringing in people with a lower standard of livng?— 
A. We have made no intensive “study, sir. I think it is fairly obvious that when 
people do, as my polack friends did years ago, such a thing as going to the 
butcher and getting meat he could not sell to anybody else, and having “it given 
to them, their purchasing is not particularly high. 

Or Their purchases of manufactured articles would not be as high?—A. I 
do not think there is any doubt about it. A poor standard of living would lower 
your purchasing power. 

Q. The reaction would be poorer business conditions if you bring in a large 
percentage of these people?—A. It would affect the merchant, the retailers, and 
also the professional men. 

Q. Would it even affect the railways? Assume that these people did pro- 
duce as many bushels of grain, or produced as much agricultural products, 
would the railways get the hauling of as much finished goods back to these 
people, if we bring in people with a lower standard?—A. Certainly not, until 
we assimilate them and get them up to our standard of living, and you can- 
not do that until the next generation. 


By Mr. Rowe: 

Q. In view of the fact that you made the statement that the urban centres 
are about filled up, and in view of the fact that the Minister of Immigration 
has made the statement that in the future we can only hope for the Con- 
tinental to take up farm labouring and farm pioneering and colonization, 
where would you expect the British immigrants to go? Our industrial activities 
have all the men they require and, as the Minister of Immigration says, only 
the Continental can be interested in rural life at the present time? 

Hon. Mr. Forxe: I never made any remark of that kind. 

Mr. Rowe: I thought it was something along that line. 


Hon. Mr. Forxe: I am a rural man myself, and I would not change places 
with any city man, if I get through with this job. 
Mr. Rowe: I think the hon. Minister said a few days ago that in the future 
the Continentals would be doing the pioneering work on the farms? 
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Hon. Mr. Forte: I do not think that I ever said that either. What I did 
say was that it was of no advantage to Canada to have a Continental farmer 
come and take the place of an Anglo-Saxon. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. Is it not a fact that the standard of living on the farm does not seem to 
be attractive to the Britisher at the present time?—A. It used to be attractive, 
and it is still attractive. From the evidence which has been given before the 
Committee, in recent years there seems to be the idea in England that the 
Britisher is not wanted in this country. I am absolutely in the dark as to the 
cause of that, far more, probably, than any of you gentlemen are. It is quite 
possible, as was suggested this morning, that no one person or organization im 
Canada is responsible for that in any way, but it seems to me that we should 
try to meet that. I might read you a letter which was received here in Ottawa, 
dated April 16th, 1928, from Captain Donald Simson, the Secretary of the 
British Empire Service League. (Reads): 


Dear Sir,—We have many applications from men who wish to go 
to Canada but are unable to do so for two main reasons: 

(1) That they have no work to go to. 

(2) That they cannot afford the full fare. 


As you know, assisted passages under the Empire Settlement Act, 
are only granted to men nominated to work on the land. We can usually 
supply the right men, but so far, have not been in a position to obtain 
nominations. 

We therefore, suggest that it might be possible, through your various 
branches, to obtain a number of nominations, and if you think it worth 
while, we suggest you make it known throughout the Canadian Legion. 

If a farmer needs a man, or a man and his family, and applies to 
you, stating the age and class of man required, wages and accommodation 
offered and what would be expected of the wife, we would endeavour to 
secure, by personal interview, the right type of man. We would then 
communicate with you and give particulars of the man recommended, 
for the information of the farmer, and, if the latter agrees to accept 
him, all that the farmer would have to do, would be to lodge the nomina- 
tion in the usual way and an assisted passage would follow in due course. 

You may rest assured that we would only recommend men likely 
to make good citizens in Canada and who can produce good references 
and who are physically fit. We would in all cases personally interview 
the applicants. We would also be prepared to recommend and assist the 
sons of ex-servicemen, as possibly, in some cases, only young men would 
be required. 

Apart from land work, we would also be prepared to recommend 
men for any particular trade, if you could induce prospective employers 
to state their requirements to you. In this case, assisted passages could 
not be granted, but we would be prepared to consider granting assistance 
towards the full fare. 

If, with your co-operation, we can bring these suggestions to a success- 
ful issue, we will be in a position to help many unemployed ex-service- 
men of the best type to settle in Canada. 


Your faithfully, 


Donatp SImMson, 
Hon. Secretary. 
[Mr. Hugh Farthing.] 
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Through our connection with the Legion in the Old Country, I am instructed to 
say that we will be only too glad to co-operate in any way we can with the 
Department in any policy which may be embarked on. 


By Hon. Mr. Edwards (Frontenac): 


Q. What is your experience with regard to unemployed from the British 
Isles? Have you had many complaints of British immigrants being unable to 
get work, or having work taken from them by the immigrants from Continental 
Kurope undercutting them in wages?—A. We have complaints of that nature, 
not so much with regard to the newly arrived British immigrant, but with 
regard to the person who has been here for some years, or the Canadian born. 
A great many of our members, as the Western members of the Committee will 
know, in Western Canada are British born. The complaints from many places 
are that these Continental immigrants are competing unfairly with our own 
people, not necessarily with the newly arrived British immigrant. The newly 
arrived British immigrant, I think, is pretty well placed on the land at the 
present time. We have had very little complaint from the British immigrant 
who comes out for farm work Our branches help them in every possibly way, 
and they are pretty well looked after. 

Q. You have had complaints from Canadians, then?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. That the immigrant from Cointinental Europe is cutting work out from 
under his hand by offering his labour at a price below that which would enable 
the Canadian born to exist?—A. We have had one complaint where a foreigner 
in a town in the west offered to supply any number up to 100 farm workers at 
$29 per month and board, which was below the usual wage at that time of the 
year in that particular locality. 


By Mr. Millar: 
Q. They would be newcomers?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Edwards (Frontenac): 


Q. He offered to supply 100 workers?—A. Offered to supply anything up to 
100. He ran a sort of employment agency. 

Q. At $20 per month?—A. At $20 per month and board. 

Q. That would be for farm labour?—A. Yes. 

Q. Continentals?—A. Presumably they would be Continental farm workers. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. What time of year was this?—A. That was, I think, in the Autumn, but 
I cannot swear to it. It was away from the harvest season. It was below 
the rate of wages prevailing in that particular locality at that particular time. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. Is it not a fact that the foreigner for the most part is not given to 
working for low wages, but is asking for the same wages as the other? Is he not 
anxious to get all he possibly can and is asking for the going wages?—A. Yes, 
he is not backward about it, but the law of supply and demand operates. I 
know a returned English soldier who has lived for some years in this country, 
and worked all last summer on the farm. He has a wife and two small children 
and during this winter has worked as a pin boy in a bowling alley in Calgary at 
$10 a week. I will admit he is not the brightest chap in the world, but that is 
a case of a chap who is willing to work and has earned good pay in the past. 
I would suggest that colonization as well as immigration be considered by this 
Committee. 


Discussion followed. 
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Hon. Mr. Forxe: By an agreement this morning between Hon. Mr. 
Ralston and Mr. Chamberlain, there is letter dated March 10, 1924, which Mr. 
Chamberlain desired to have in the record in connection with his evidence. 


The Actinc Cuamrman: (Mr. Brown), that may be included. 
Witness retired. 
Discussion followed. 


The Committe adjourned until May 3rd, at 11 a.m. 
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Hovusr or Commons, 
TuHurspay, May 3, 1928. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 
11 o’clock a.m., the Chairman, Mr. W. F. Kay, presiding. 


C. A. Macrary, called and sworn. 


_The Cuatrman: I do not think Mr. Magrath needs any introduction as 
he is well known to the members of the Committee. 


The Wirness: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the Committee: When I 
was asked by the Secretary of your Committee to be here to-day, I appreciated 
the opportunity, for the simple reason that I am, as a citizen of this country, 
interested in the question of colonization. 

Doubtless, the reason for inviting me here is that last week there appeared 
in one of the local papers certain articles from my pen, dealing with Canada 
and colonization. It is rather difficult for me to attempt to discuss the matter 
with you, in view of these recent statements of mine, because I do not wish 
to go over the same ground. That would be tiring to those of you who have 
read the articles. 


By Mr. Cahan: 


Q. But your articles are not in evidence, and your statement will be— 
A. It would be, as I say, more or less tiring. I would suggest that those of 
you who have not read the articles should do so. 

I think that I understand something about the problem. The reason I say 
that is that for many years I have lived amongst new people, newcomers to 
Canada; I have seen the conditions under which they have endeavoured to 
settle themselves in this country; I have seen the trials and tribulations of their 
womenkind, and, because of that, I feel that I have some right to discuss the 
subject. I have seen the dugout conditions under which settlers in western 
Canada have endeavoured to establish themselves and, for my part, I think 
that we in Canada have not a proper appreciation of what the newcomer means 
to this country. He must be an asset, otherwise we do not want him, and, 
because of his being an asset, I feel that we ought to extend to him the greatest 
possible consideration. 

It is difficult to go over the ground, unless I attempt to follow what I have 
set out in these recent articles, which I do not propose doing. I am not coming 
here to criticize the Minister or his Department; I am not coming here to 
criticize our railways, because I believe and know that they are being con- 
ducted by intelligent people who are doing the best they can within the limits 
of the system under which they are operating. I ‘think that is a reasonable 
statement to make. There is too much criticism about what these agencies 
are trying to do, whereas we should be devoting our time to determining for 
ourselves whether the system under which we are operating is a sound one. 

We say that we want more people. If, under the present system, the type 
of people that we want costs us more than we are prepared to pay, because 
they are an asset, then the only thing we can do is to endeavour to get a 
cheaper type of people—if we want more people. I imagine that that has been 
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the problem that those engaged in colonization have been up against. If we 
want more money, then, as I see it, we have got to be prepared to use our credit 
to a greater extent in getting the people. If the banks want to enlarge their 
premises, there is only one thing to do, and that is to be prepared to spend 
more money. If the railways want to expand their branch line system, they 
have to spend more money. If we are looking for people who are to be an 
asset to this country, then I believe that we have got to change the system and 
be prepared to lend our credit to a greater extent than we have been doing. 

I am proceeding on the assumption that we do want more people. I think, 
in looking at that problem, that we ought to keep in mind the national point 
of view. That is the only point of view that I have had in connection with 
colonization—the responsibility of the citizen to-day to the future of this 
country. There is a commercial point of view, though I will say very frankly 
that I believe those who are engaged in commerce have the national point of 
view. Doubtless, they are influenced to a certain extent by the commercial 
aspect, but I am looking at this problem entirely from the national standpoint— 
the responsibility of the state to those who follow. 

Last year we devoted a deal of thought to the men who founded this 
confederation. At that time we were pleased to give credit to them for their 
vision. The glass was pretty dirk in their day, and yet they had the vision to 
see what the future held for this country. The glass is not at all dark to-day, 
because we have ascertained facts to guide us. This is the last place in 
Canada where anyone should attempt to talk about the wealth of Canada, 
because you gentlemen come from all parts of the Dominion and know the 
extent of the wealth of Canada. This is the last place also to talk about the 
strategic position that Canada occupies in the world of commerce; that also 
is well known. But this is the proper place to talk about the responsibilities 
of the people of to-day to those who follow. If we are seriously to go after new 
people, my feeling is that we should keep that thought strongly before us, so 
that the offspring of those whom we get will be fit and proper partners for the 
offspring of the foundation stock of this country. 

I have said that we require to spend more money. Five years ago I took 
up this question of the colonization of Canada and worked out a plan that I 
thought might be put into operation between the governments of Canada and 
Great Britain, I circulated it pretty widely, and had many replies. We talk 
freely about our need for more people, and that thought seems to be in the 
minds of most of us. Occasionally one would say, ‘‘ God bless you, I hope you 
will succeed.” There is no cohesion amongst ourselves; there is no sitting 
around the table and trying to work out something that will be useful to this 
country in the solution of that problem; no effort made to try to co-ordinate 
the various interests in the country, except, I presume, in a committee like 
this. There is as a matter of fact a lot of loose talking about our needing more 
people. Our failure has been to look the problem squarely in the face and to 
realize that assets are not got by talking, but by being prepared to pay a 
reasonable price. This means the financing of settlement and lest this arouse 
unnecessary concern I may say that I am one of those who believe that the 
settler always has been financed, at any rate in an indirect way. During the 
close of the last century and the early part of this century there was a tremen- 
dous development of railways in Western Canada. Many of us feel that much 
of that expansion at that time was unsound and due to unhealthy competi- 
tion in railway building. However, it put into circulation perhaps half a billion 
dollars. At that time we threw on the market some of the finest lands in the 
world, and offered them free. There was a considerable movement of people 
into the country, and, as I say, there was about half a billion dollars put into 
circulation. The people of the country as a whole received some benefit from 
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that. And as this railway construction was largely confined to the newer dis- 
tricts the settlers, to an appreciable extent, received aid in an indirect way. 

In the settlement of Ontario there was the building of the Grand Trunk 
Railway, and other railways, which put into circulation considerable sums of 
money. Not long ago I had in my possession a letter written at Belleville, 
Ontario, some seventy years ago. The writer was praying that more money 
would be put into circulation through the building of navigation canals for 
the benefit of the settlers. Thus there has been throughout the past century 
an indirect method of financing new people. It has not been sufficient, perhaps, 
but it is a fact that we have had that indirect financing of settlement. We 
have no public works on a large scale to-day, therefore, we are obliged to con- 
sider the direct method. 

Immediately I discuss financing I am faced with the cry, “ That is pater- 
nalism”’. No one who has seen the difficulty under which settlers try to get 
rooted in the country would charge that assistance to that end was paternalism. 
To me that is offensive. When.one has seen what those settlers have had to 
face, to suggest that by assisting people in new countries to get rooted is 
paternalism I think is more or less offensive. They are helping to make this 
country, and they are an asset to it. 

I am aware that some of our settlers are still having their trials and diffi- 
culties. One cannot go through the newer part of this country without 
recognizing that fact. 

We have passed, in the way of agriculture, especially in western Canada, 
more to the idea of mass production, just as the manufacturers have passed to 
mass production. I am not prepared to say that that condition is permanent, 
because nothing is permanent. 

I have seen the movement from the land to the city. I have seen the 
Aylmer Road, which leads into the city of Ottawa, forty or fifty years ago 
when it was a much more attractive piece of country than it is to-day. The 
homes were more attractive; they were smaller, it is true. I have seen the 
Alymer Road, probably fall two or three or four hundred per cent in attractive- 
ness, and I have seen this city of Ottawa advance one thousand per cent. 

I believe that there is now a movement back to the land, but not of occupy- 
ing the land as the character that I saw it forty years ago. To-day we have 
our highways; we have our motors; we have the electrical utilities, and we have 
the telephone and the radio and I believe that people now living in the cities 
will find their way out twenty and thirty miles into the country and cultivating 
small parcels of land. That is the movement that I believe is coming, and I 
think it would be quite unwise for us to count on a continuance of present day 
conditions. 

The agriculturalist in Western Canada is an exporter. The extent to which 
we increase our production, to that extent some other country will suffer. But 
we belong to a family one unit of which is one of the great food consumers of the 
world—Great Britain. I think a market in Great Britain for our agricultural 
products is a matter of adjustment. I see no reason why we could not make 
an arrangement with Great Britain, whereby we will take care of some of her 
people, by placing them on land so as to get consideration in her market. In 
these articles that I referred to you will see that I suggest a study of markets 
for agricultural products, a study of competing countries engaged in agriculture, 
so that we may deal with this whole subject in an intelligent way, and avoid 
embarrassing our own citizens engaged in agriculture. That would be the last 
thing I should have in mind. 

So that, I say that we should not be alarmed about the possibilities of in- 
ereased agricultural production affecting those who are in the country to-day. 
Changes in conditions are going on all the time. 
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Fifty years ago I entered our Western Prairie country, and as an indica- 
tion of what changes take place in one’s lifetime I might refer to my own ex- 
perience. I was in the employ of a gentleman whom I happen to see in the 
room at the present time. We were on a survey, and I remember one day 
when going forward on the trail we saw a cloud of dust ahead of us. Presently 
it turned out to be a buckboard with two men in it, with about fifteen loose 
horses. They were coming on the lope, and they pulled out and passed us. 
The driver was a half-breed, and the other man who was strapped in the buck- 
board happened to be the Chief Factor of the Hudson Bay Company, in charge 
of a very large territory in Saskatchewan. The loose animals were for the 
purpose of changing horses every five or six hours. He was travelling from 
one Hudson Bay post to another, making on the average about one hundred 
miles per day. We all thought that it was wonderful, to see a man who was 
moving from Prince Albert down to Winnipeg in six days. I had a letter from 
New York three or four days ago from a friend of mine. He said he had been 
seeing his brother, who flew in from Minneapolis in his own plane with his own 
pilot, and had flown back to Minneapolis the next day. 

The changes which come infinitesimally every day, in a man’s lifetime are 
very great in the aggregate and to undertake to say that Canada is going to 
be a great exporter of wheat for many years to come is something that cannot 
be said definitely. Our obligations to those who are engaged in agriculture— 
our greatest industry, as I see it—are such that colonization and allied questions 
should be dealt with by close inquiry in an intelligent way. 

The position is taken that as existing farmers in the country have received 
no financing, except in an indirect way, why should newcomers be financed, or, 
if the immigrants are to be financed, why should not our existing farmers be 
financed in other ways than under existing conditions to a greater extent than 
they are. That is a difficult problem. Any assistance we can give to our 
agriculturists, I endorse as far as it is practical to go. However, I do not 
think that that is a sound argument, because we might apply it in another 
way. We might say that because I have been paying taxes in this country 
for the last forty years, and those who come after get the benefit from those 
taxes that I should be recompensed in some way. 

After all, I believe that citizenship in Canada is a distinction that any new 
people should appreciate. I believe that this country will respond to every 
ounce of intelligence that is applied in its administration and in its develop- 
ment. I am not alarmed about Canada not getting people because before long 
they will come in great numbers. I am concerned with respect to my responsi- 
bilities to the future, just as those Fathers of Confederation were concerned 
at their time in respect to the peopie of to-day. 

We have not yet reached that point in our development that our neighbours 
reached perhaps forty years ago, when people came to them in vast numbers. 
Immediately preceding the war they were attracting people at the rate of a 
million a year. As a matter of fact, their natural increase to-day every six 
or seven years equals the total population of Canada. The one thing that 
disturbs my mind is the fact that in the one hundred years ending in 1920, the 
United States drew from the British Isles over seven million people, according 
to their statement. They started their system of keeping track of their new- 
comers in 1820. There are people in Great Britain to-day, where there is a 
surplus population, who are anxious to meet us and discuss with us the bring- 
ing into this country of more of their people. I think if they had shown a 
proper appreciation of this matter forty or fifty years ago the situation would 
be much better to-day. 

When it comes to new people, if we ask the Dane he will say, “ get them 
from Denmark”. They are certainly very excellent people, but they have no 
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surplus population. That national point of view appeals to all people. If left 
to me, I suppose I would empty Ireland and Scotland and bring them into 
this country, but, there again, they have not the surplus people. But there are 
people to-day that are anxious to deal with us, people in England, where there is 
a surplus population. 

While I have no English blood in me, I recognize what the English have 
done in the world. I suppose, Mr. Chairman, there is a thousand years of 
thinking behind the race, and they started on pretty sound lines some seven 
hundred years ago, when they faced King John and obtained the Magna Charta. 
There never has been reaping but that there has been sowing, and the reaping 
from that kind of thinking enabled those people a couple of years ago to settle 
a national strife in a marvellous fashion; one of the greatest things that has 
happened in recent times. When we look at people who can get results of that 
character, and when we realize what they have been doing in the United States, 
bein it seems to me that we should do our utmost to draw people from the British 
Isles. 

As a citizen of Canada, I recognize that we have two foundation stocks; 
we have the French, and we have the people of the British Isles. My point 
of view is that they both have certain vested interests in this country, and it is 
our duty to do what we can to draw from those two races. Unfortunately, 
France has no surplus stock, but we have the French citizens who have left this 
country. I do not like to draw the distinction in our country and say French 
Canadians and English Canadians; we are all one people, we are French speak- 
ing and we are English speaking. We have not recognized our obligations to 
each other as we should, but that is passing, and we are doing so to a greater 
extent from time to time. So, I say that our first duty is to our own people, 
and if the people in Canada want to go on the land I would certainly say give 
them all the assistance that we are prepared to give anyone else. 

The more people we can get on the land, the safer the country is, as I see it. 
Whatever obligations we have to face in our settlement problems should be 
extended to our own people in our centres of population. We should get all 
the people we can obtain from Great Britain, and afterwards from other selected 
countries. 

To accomplish that means what? Organization, as I see it. I see the Minis- 
ter of Immigration here, and I will say in his presence that I believe he and his 
department can get just as much success as any predecessor, by the system 
that he has been operating under. But you can only get a certain amount of 
success within certain limits. I understand your committee has been told that 
we should not attempt to take the service out of the Government’s hands. 
Personally, I never had any such thought; Parliament is supreme. But I 
believe there can be built up, under the Government of Canada, an organization 
that can function with greater independence, and yet be responsive to Parlia- 
mentary control. 

Personally, if I were engaged in colonization, I would not want to have 
to send to the Civil Service Commission if I needed a man in British Columbia, 
for a certain class of work. That would be my business to find the man. I am 
not criticizing our departmental administration. This, however, is something 
special, and we have to find men with fertility of mind, because the colonizing 
of Canada is, I consider, the greatest problem in Canada. It is the greatest 
national problem, and a most difficult problem, and when we have difficult 
problems to solve we must enlist the services of men with trained administrative 
minds. 

In this country we have young men who have been very fortunate; young 
men who have become very wealthy, and who have constructive minds. At 
present I am thinking of the group of younger financial men, who have under- 
taken to resuscitate a large industry in the eastern part of this country. I am 
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not prepared to say that they have gone into that enterprise for the sole purpose 
of adding dollars onto dollars, but they are of course not overlooking the possible 
financial reward. Nevertheless they are interested in doing something con- 
structive, and, Mr. Chairman, I do not know anything that is comparable to 
the constructing of this nation on sound national lines. What I would like to 
see is the drawing from that source one of these men who has had wide experience 
in administrative work; a man who has got the habit of signing cheques for large 
sums of money. Such a man makes the safets kind of a man when it comes to 
handling money and taking care of the people’s taxes. 

I am afraid I am dealing with this subject in a disjointed way, much of 
what I am saying may be seen in another form, in my published articles. I 
would like to see something created along the lines of the Hydro Commission, 
which I am not with. I am aware that it is not particularly acceptable to some 
private interests in this country, but nevertheless, it is there and it is there to 
stay. What is the situation there? The Premier of the province of Ontario 
appointed me, but he does not control me. Our commission has to go to the 
premier and say, “ this province needs more power. Our opinion is that it should 
be developed, or it should be purchased. It will cost a certain amount of money.” 
It is his privilege to say, “ No,” but once he says, “ Yes,” and the Legislature 
votes the money for that particular project, which may cost ten million dollars 
or more, then it is the business of our Commission to spend the money, having 
in mind always service to the people. Under those circumstances, an organization 
of that kind can have but one interest, and one interest alone—the interest of 
the people. As I see it, that principle can be applied to this question of coloni- 
zation. 

It would not be a question alone of looking for people, it would be a question 
of looking into the kindred subjects: agriculture, agricultural markets, and 
competitors in agriculture. The allied questions are almost of as great impor- 
tance as the main question. When you get a man on that basis, when you get 
him free more or less from political control, he begins to see the light. Never 
start a man in any big business unless he can become enthusiastic over it. If 
you can get your Department of Immigration to be enthusiastic over its work, 
it is an Indication that its officers are being allowed the freedom that they 
feel that they should have. I have not followed the activities of the Immigra- 
tion Department for some years, because I have had other things to do, but I 
am confident that they are doing the best they can under the circumstances. 

If I had the say, I would select one of these outstanding younger financial 
men. Many people in the country rather hesitate when you talk about the 
financial men of the country. I have nothing in common with them; my activi- 
ties are entirely apart from them. I came out of the west where feeling was 
more or less against them. If it ever should come that I should have to say, 
“Kast or West,” I should say “West,” because my younger years were spent 
there, and it is where the making of Canada will largely be. I have seen enough 
of those men to justify me in saying that they will respond if you throw responsi- 
bility on them. I am not afraid of that type of man in Canada at all. We need 
those men, and they are doing a good work for this country. The same applies 
to our railways. We may be critical, but as long as there is criticism there is 
evidence of desire to advance. People who do not criticize will disappear. 

I would select one of our younger generation of leading financial men and 
I would ask him to look into this whole problem, to consider fully all the views 
that are placed before you here and such other views as he could get, and 
come back to you at the next session of Parliament and tell you what he thinks 
should be done. I think that that would be a real start. No man could 
possibly be engaged in colonizing Canada and not become enthusiastic, if he 
has a proper appreciation of the problem. If he has that appreciation for the 
future of this country, I say that that man will play up, whether you draw 
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him from financial service or elsewhere. The advantage of drawing from 
financial service is the business education, if I may so express it, that he has 
obtained, and his courage to attack big problems. These men are tackling big 
things—they are making money out of it it is true—but they are accomplishing 
something. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: It is a great pleasure for me to be here. 
because I have never been able to get even half a dozen to sit around a table 
and exchange ideas in this matter. We become dogmatic; we all know the right 
way. AsI see it, the chief difficulty is to lay down a plan. Men who are worth 
anything will develop their own plan. You cannot work out a cut and dried 
method of procedure and put it in the hands, say, of the farmer. He says, “I 
am doing this job, and I am the one that is going to run this job. I appreciate 
your views with respect to agriculture, but I am in this business. When you 
come to talk about agriculture I want my views to be considered.” One of our 
difficulties, as I see it, is in laying out a cut and dry method. People who have 
the habit of doing things are not controlled in that way. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. Mr. Magrath, I do not just understand whether your remarks were 
indirectly suggesting that money should be spent to assist in the securing and 
establishing of foreign people—we are designating them as foreign because 
they are all coming into Canada—in a much larger way than we are doing 
to-day?—A. In the articles that I have referred to I have touched upon that 
subject, Mr. Stewart. What I have in mind is this: people do not move to a 
new country and become pioneers if they have means. It is the people with 
an adventurous spirit, and largely without means, who do the pioneering. If 
we had the organization, of the character that I have in mind, we would have 
to buy lands, or we would have to improve lands, because free land only 
applies to the western territories. No man should talk about the colonization 
of Canada without thinking of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, or British Colum- 
bia; they are all a part of Canada, and we should be interested in their coloni- 
zation just as much as in the colonization of these western lands. Somebody 
has to produce the money in order to acquire these lands, or, if they are far 
removed from the railways, to improve the lands. My view is that an organi- 
zation, of the type I referred to, would do exactly what we are doing in the 
Hydro. I would call upon the Premier of Nova Scotia, and say, “Have you 
any lands suitable for people to make a living on?” I am not going to find 
out; I am going to make him find out. I would oblige him to come forward 
with what he has to offer. I would call upon him to give me evidence as to the 
suitability of those lands for agriculture, the conditions surrounding them, and 
so on, so that, in seeking pecple as complete a knowledge as possible of con- 
ditions they would have to contend with. You would have to buy those lands 
once my suggested organization had passed upon their suitability for settlement. 
Once they passed upon it, my idea is that I would submit that, as we have to 
in Ontario, to the Premier, or the Minister of Immigration, and he would turn 
loose upon that his technical men and advisers. If they said it looked all right, 
well and good; if they should say that it was not sufficiently attractive to lend 
the credit of this country on, he would turn it down. But once they satisfied 
themselves that it was a fairly reasonable proposition, then my idea is that 
that organization would have the right to issue land settlement bonds, not 
exceeding the amount mentioned in the specifications of that project. In bring- 
ing that project forward, the Premier of Nova Scotia, would submit to the 
central organization a certain area of land; how it was to be acquired; what it 
would probably cost, and this information would be in the shape of a report. 
Once the Minister of Immigration passed upon that, that would be the authority 
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of the colonization organization to issue land settlement bonds to an amount not 
exceeding what their own officials believed to be sufficient to carry on that work, 
and believed to be sufficient in the interests of Canada, to protect the Canadian 
taxpayers. Then the organization having the authority to issue these land set- 
tlement bonds, would set about finding people for those lands. As those lands were 
handed over to settlers they would take mortgages from the settlers, on the 
easiest possible terms, as security for the Government in connection with its 
expenditures. There would be a certain amount of incidental expenses, of which 
I would expect the province to take a share. The first thing this organization 
would do would be to bring about co-operation between the provinces of Canada. 
I say here, without fear of contradiction, that we have never had co-operation 
between our different provinces in connection with colonization. It is the great- 
est problem that we have to deal with, and we have never been able to get 
co-operation among them, and that is the one thing we have got to bring about. 


By Hon. Mr. Forke> 

Q. The New Brunswick Government is undertaking to provide five hundred 
farms at the present time that we are trying to settle. With the little experi- 
ence I have had, I am afraid it would need some of those big financial men to. 
do that. In immigration you know you are dealing with humanity; it is not a 
business that you ean control, because one half of the problem is the people 
you are dealing with. You are going to have a very big percentage of failures; 
there is no question about it. You have got to keep that in mind. With the 
people who settled in the west there was a big percentage of failures, and we all 
know that?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. A lot of these things have got to be taken into consideration. We have 
got to consider the kind of people we can get on the land, after you have spent 
millions of dollars, and what the failures will amount to. I do not want to 
throw any cold water on your suggestion.—A. I quite appreciate what you say. 
My answer to that is that I only consider failures when I am forced to. In 
thinking of any big, constructive piece of work, I would never approach it on 
the basis of expecting failures. I know there will likely be failures, but that 
is my answer to that. I said a while ago that this is not the place to talk about 
what Canada is. My judgment is that there is no other Canada in the world 
to-day. It offers such opportunities for people that want to become good citi- 
zens, and the problem presents a very large vision. There will be losses. Sup- 
posing we lend the credit of this country to the extent of $100,000,000 in settling 
people? Supposing we lose twenty per cent? We would have $80,000,000 pro- 
ducing new gold dollars every year, and it would take care of the twenty per 
cent loss. That is the way it appeals to me. I appreciate the Minister’s diffi- 
culty, and, as I say, it is a great problem, and it calls for a great deal of courage. 
The Minister always has his hand on the throttle, because if the organization. 
that I have in mind comes forward with a plan for settling lands in New Bruns- 
wick, and it is not working out successfully, when that organization come for- 
ward with a second plan for the settlement of lands say in British Columbia, 
the Minister will say, “I cannot get behind this unless you gentlemen make your: 
New Brunswick project a success; we canncet continue to lend the credit of this 
country unless we are getting returns. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 

Q. In your opinion, any scheme for putting people on the land cannot be 
worked out without complete co-operation of the provinces?—A. I think it is 
very desirable. 

Q. I agree thoroughly with you. I just want to say that in every attempt 
that I have made in this direction, and I have made many, the feeling is that. 
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this is a responsibility of the Federal Government, and I am very glad that 
you say that to this Committee, because we will be discussing that very prob- 
lem when we bring in our report. There is an impression in the minds of a 
great many people that abandoned farms should be taken into consideration. 
I do not agree with that, but where there are new lands to be developed I think 
your suggestion is a sound one. I have never agreed with the idea of putting 
someone on an abandoned farm where someone else could not live. 1 think 
the chances are all in favour of failure in those cases. 


By Wir: Coote: 


Q. If such an organization as you suggest were set up, and put under the 
leadership of very able men, would not one of the first problems be to determine 
the result of increased production to the farmers who are already here?— 
A. Yes. I think that anyone engaged in that work, will, of necessity, delve into 
all these allied problems. 

. And should one of their first duties be to inquire, so far as it is possible, 
into the result of the immigration that we have had in the last, say, a certain 
period of years?—A. Well, it would depend, Mr. Coote, on what they are after. 
You mean for the purpose of drawing from that information something that 
will be valuable to them in the conduct of their work? 

Q. Yes.—A. Yes. And not for the purpose of criticizing something that 
has been done in the past? I do not imagine that that is what you had in mind 
at all? 

Q. No, not at all. The main idea is that the first work that is necessary 
in Canada, if we are to have something constructive, is a study of the results 
which have been achieved. From that we might get a proper basis on which 
conduct our immigration efforts in the future?—A. I quite agree with that. 

Q. That was the idea you had in mind in suggesting this organization?— 
A. I quite agree with that idea. 


By Mr. Cahan: 

Q. In the eastern provinces, where the farms are small, I notice the 
tendency, during the last fifteen years, has been for some farmers to move west 
or south. In the days of railway construction many of them went west to 
work on the railways, and then settled, and are now fathers of families and 
grandfathers of families. Would you not include within the sphere of operations 
of such an organization the transplanting of young men and women from the 
east, who insist upon removal, into the western territory, rather than to the 
south and entering into industrial employment there?—A. Yes. I thought I 
had made that clear, that anything that we are prepared to do for people whe 
are not new residents of Canada, we should be prepared to do for our own 
people. If, in this city of Ottawa, there are young men who feel that they 
would like to go in for agriculture, why not help them to go into that calling? 
It will mean that there will be vacancies caused here, and those positions will 
be alled from elsewhere, but I would certainly give to our own people the same 
privileges we give to others, and the same assistance. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Would you extend the system to men in western Canada who were 
living in the towns and cities?—A. Yes, I do not see any reason why we should 
not do so. I can go back to the time when it was said that the agriculturalist 
held the safest position in the country. There is always a living to be had 
on the land. Under the mass production idea I do not know what is going to 
happen, but if we get the people on the land they can always make a living. 
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By Hon. Mr. Edwards (Frontenac) 


Q. Would you mind giving your opinion—perhaps you have done so before 
I came in—as to the wisdom of following the course which has been accepted 
by all parties in Canada for a number of years, of directing our activities in 
immigration to those immigrants who would go on the land, and practically 
excluding the immigrant who would engage in other occupations? Is there any 
. tendency in that to overbalance things, from the standpoint of production, or 
is it advisable to confine our activities to bringing immigrants in here who 
will go on the land, and keeping out those who would engage in other occupa- 
tions? From the standpoint of the farmer, it seems to me that it would be 
better for him to have others come in to whom he could sell his products. 
There is no lack or dearth of production on the farm; there is over-production, 
and, in that respect, we are inviting men to come in to compete with the farmer 
in what he produces. It seems to me that that is a little bit illogical?—A. Well, 
so far as carrying on the manufacturing activities of the country are concerned, 
I do not think—I speak without very much knowledge—that there is any troubie 
in getting people for the industries within our centres. I imagine that is the 
opinion of those engaged in the work, but it has never occurred to me that 
Canada would have any trouble in finding people to meet the needs of those 
engaged in the manufacturing industry. If we go in for a large land settlement 
policy, as the Minister mentioned a moment ago, there will be a considerable 
proportion that will not remain on the land, and who will go back to the city. 
In any thought that I have given to colonization, I have only dealt with land 
settlement and have not looked at the other side of the problem at all. 


By Mr. Rowe: 

Q. Have we any assurance from these foreign markets that they would 
consume an increased exportation by the western farmer?——A. I do not think 
that we can forecast the future at all in that respect. I did say that I felt in 
the conduct of the work, it would be the duty of the colonization organization 
to delve into that very problem. I heard a statement a few years ago by a 
man, who I believe understood what he was talking about, that in central 
Europe, and extending up into Russia, they have got more wheat farming land 
than we have on this Continent. The main consumer of agricultural products 
is a member of our own family of nations. J should imagine, as they have 
people to spare and want to place them in this country, that we ought to be 
able to work out some policy with them whereby we would at least retain their 
markets, if there were competitors for that market from outside foreign nations. 


By Mr. Glen: 


Q. Mr. Beatty, the President of the C.P.R., when he was giving his evi- 
dence the other day, suggested that the organization, such as you speak of, 
should be a one man organization. He admitted that he was a prejudiced 
witness, so far as one man organizations were concerned. What would be 
your opinion with regard to a one man organization handling this proposition? 
—A. The responsibilities usually fall back on the one man; he usually has to 
oa all the responsibility, and therefore, I would favour the one man organiza- 

ion. 

Q. Would that man be subject to the jurisdiction of the Minister of Immi- 
gration, or would he be the Deputy Minister of Immigration?—A. No. My 
thought is that that man would be independent, within the limits of the money 
he has to expend for a specific work, which the Minister has authorized. 

Q. He would not be the Deputy Minister of Immigration?—A. Not in the 
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By Hon. Mr. Forke: 


Q. He would have a free hand?—A. In the work I am engaged in, in the 
province of Ontario, we conduct that work without interference. There is the 
thought, especially in the United States, that we are politically controlled. 
The Premier of Ontario has never suggested to me where we should buy a box 
of matches. We get the authority to spend certain money for certain specific 
work, and we spend that money to carry out that project, and we are not inter- 
fered with at all. I have dealt with premiers of different political faith, and 
I have never had any difficulties of that character. I have been allowed to 
carry on my own work in my own way, having due regard to the fact that the 
people are supreme in their Legislature. I do not think the man who has that 
point of view will go very far astray in spending the people’s taxes. 

Q. So far as your evidence is concerned, in your opinion, any scheme for 
immigration into Canada must necessarily be, and is inseparately linked with 
the assimilation of those immigrants; is that correct?—A. Yes. 

Q. Any scheme you are dealing with now refers only to agriculture?—A. 
That is all. 

Q. And not to industrial work at all?—A. I have kept that out. 


By Mr. Cahan: 

Q. I had access some time ago to some reports made in respect to the 
Australian colonization scheme. I found, in the development of colonization, 
the Commission, which is there appointed to take charge, found it absolutely 
necessary, for the success of their work, to consider, as a department of that 
work, the development of the natural resources within the limits of the territory 
in which land settlement was being carried on. They found that the sons 
and daughters of the settlers coming on the land would not always adhere to 
the same occupation. They found it absolutely necessary for the maintenance of 
population to consider the other natural resources in that vicinity, so that that 
development might take place corelatively or subsidiary to the land settle- 
ment. Has that phase of it been brought to your attention?—A. No, Mr. 
Cahan, it has not, and if it had I would not feel competent to discuss it. I 
go on the assumption that we are dealing with a problem that has entirely 
new phases, and that it will expand. I remember the time when Mr. Eddy 
was whittling matches. If he had been asked at that particular time as to 
what it was going to expand into, he could not have said. These things expand 
with time, and if it is necessary to expand along the lines that you are suggest- 
ing, Mr. Cahan, that is something that would be done through the instru- 
mentality of the men engaged in the work. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. In your opinion, would the success of this man in charge of immigra- 
tion, whether it is the Minister or a Commissioner, be judged by the number 
of immigrants he brings in each year?—A. No; certainly not. 


The CHatRMAN: I thank Mr. Magrath on behalf of the Committee for 
coming here and giving us the benefit of his advice. Thank you, Mr. Magrath. 


Witness retired. 


Joun S. DENNIS called and sworn. 


The Witness: Gentlemen, I have been asked in the first place to state my 
position and association with colonization and development. My present posi- 
tion is that of Chief Commissioner of Colonization and Development of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway service, and perhaps I might, like the last speaker, 
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preface my remarks by saying that I believe I am justified in speaking on this 
subject of immigration and colonization due to the fact that I have been 
engaged in it to a greater or lesser extent for something over fifty years. 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: In presenting the following general state- 
ment regarding the subject of immigration and colonization, I desire to preface 
my remarks by stating that the information I am putting before the Committee 
is not submitted in a spirit of adverse criticism of the policies and regulations 
of the Department of Immigration and Colonization but in the hope that the 
information I may be able to present will be of some assistance to the Com- 
mittee in dealing with the important question which you have under considera- 
tion. 

Having spent the greater portion of my life in more or less intimate con- 
nection with the subject of immigration, colonization and development, I recog- 
nize possibly more fully than the ordinary individual the many sided nature 
of the problem, the many diverse views as to the policy and regulations which 
should be adopted for its solution, and the difficulties with which the Depart- 
ment is confronted in dealing with these matters. 

Any references later on to the existing regulations effecting the movement 
of British colonists are based on a careful study of the application of these 
regulations in Great Britain and are offered in the hope that they may be of 
use in assisting to make those regulations more effective and in reaching the 
end for which they were no doubt framed, namely, the expediting of a more 
rapid and continuous flow of British colonists to Canada. 

The facts with reference to the activities of the Department of Coloniza- 
tion and Development of the Canadian Pacific service have been very fully 
presented to the Committee by the evidence given by Mr. Beatty, President of 
the Company, and Mr. Macalister, Assistant Commissioner of the Department 
of Colonization and Development. It is, therefore, not necessary for me to 
again refer to that phase of the Company’s work in attempting to further the 
immigration of desirable colonists to Canada, but as I have just returned from a 
four months’ trip to Great Britain and the Central and Northern European 
countries from which colonists are being recruited by the Canadian Pacific 
organization, with the permission of the Committee I weuld propose to put 
before them certain facts affecting the movement of colonists from Great 
Britain and Europe as part of the general camipaign which is being carried 
on in the effort to increase the movement of desirable colonists from these 
countries to Canada. 

For convenience of reference I would deal first with the movement of so 
called Continental colonists, out-lining as briefly as possible the conditions 
existing there as I ascertained them from a personal inspection in practically all 
these countries during my late visit. 

Generally speaking, it can be stated that there is a marked desire on the 
part of many people in all these central and northern European countries to 
emigrate, and due to the fact that in practically all of them a large proportion 
of the population are engaged in agricultural pursuits it is possible to obtain, 
with a careful method of selection, large numbers of colonists who are pre- 
pared to come to Canada to engage in agriculture or agricultural employment, 
this number being proportional, of course, to the conditions existing as to over 
population in certain of the countries in question. 

At the present time there are practically no difficulties put in the way by 
the Governments of the different Central and Northern European countries 
to the emigration of their nationals. In some of these countries definite regu- 
lations have been put in force governing the recruitment and acceptance 
of the colonists, and in others, like Holland, the Governments are now financi- 
ally assisting their nationals to emigrate, and similar proposals for assistance 
are being considered in other of the Scandinavian countries. 
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The division of the Continental countries in the Preferred and Non-preferred 
zones has been fully explained to the Committee by others who have given 
evidence, and full explanation has also been given as to the conditions under 
which the colonists from non-preferred countries are recruited under the agree- 
ment as between the Department of Immigration and Colonization and the 
Canadian Pacific and Canadian National Railways Departments of Colonization 
and Development. 

I also understand, although I have not seen the evidence, that the facts 
relative to the civil and medical examination of colonists from both preferred 
and non-preferred countries have been put before the Committee, and I assume, 
therefore, that it is not necessary that I should deal in detail with these 
subjects other than to express the opinion that the present system of the 
physical and medical examination of Continental colonists from both preferred 
and non-preferred countries at the port of embarkation is working satisfactorily. 

In view of the many statements which have been made that a larger per- 
centage of the immigration into Canada should be from Great Britain, and 
with reference to certain criticisms which have arisen regarding the present 
medical and civil examinations affecting the movement of British colonists, 
I respectfully submit for the information of the Committee certain foundation 
facts affecting the movement of British colonists ascertained by me in England, 
Scotland and Northern Ireland during my late trip. 

In the first place it must be clearly understood that so long as we are not 
in a position in Canada to invite any large immigration, except of the agri- 
cultural or agricultural labouring class, the possibility of obtaining any large 
number of that class from Great Britain is very limited. Great Britain is 
essentially an industrial country, with a comparatively small percentage of 
the population engaged in agricultural employment, and the supply of the 
class that we are justified in encouraging to emigrate is consequently very small. 

I note it has been stated before this Committee that the Canadian Pacific 
is more interested in the immigration of Continentals than those from the 
British Isles, but the facts with regard to the efforts made through our Depart- 
ment of Colonization and Development, and our expenditures in endeavouring 
to encourage and stimulate British colonization, have been put before the 
Committee by previous witnesses. I would like, however, to place before the 
Committee the following statement of the actual emigrants moved to Canada 
during 1927 under the auspices of the Department of Colonization and Develop- 
ment of the Canadian Pacific Railwav in refutation of the statement referred to, 
and as indicating the marked and insistent efforts which are being made by 
that Department to further stimulate British colonization:— 


STATEMENT showing Immigrants bronght to Canada under the auspices of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway from the British Isles and Europe during the year 1927. 


Males Females Children Total Souls 
Hnomiebritishy isles.) (40h) OSL Gao 13,355 8,514 4,237 26,106 
From so-called Preferred Countries, which 
I presume the Committee know com- 
prise the northern European countries 


meluoimehiGermanyre) Sik) eh se i 6,994 3,096 1,433 Tae523 
From so-called Non-Preferred countries, 

the central European countries... .. 15,024 2,584 1,378 18,986 

iotaly eee Me Se Sele hoe epoitesumeswe learhagsy.(elrogae: 56,615 


In dealing with the specific question of the effect of the Dominion Govern- 
ment regulations on the movement of British colonists, and based upon the 
detailed information which I was able to obtain, I submit the following, and 
for convenience have divided the question under the headings of “ Medical 
Examination ” and “ Civil Examination ”. 
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MEDICAL EXAMINATION 


I am in entire svmpathy and accord with the enactment and enforcement 
of any regulations which will ensure that colonists of any nationality brought 
to Canada must be both physically and mentally fit, but it would seem clear 
from my investigation that the effort to reach that end through the substitution 
of a small corps of Canadian doctors for the large corps of British Roster 
doctors previously employed in passing colonists mentally and physically, 
has not been up to date a complete success. 

Prior to the enactment of these regulations the medical examination of 
intending emigrants was conducted by the roster of local doctors with little 
or no inconvenience to the prospective colonist, outside of the payment of 
a fee of $2.50, which was subsequently done away with, and the larger number 
of the roster doctors enabled prospective colonists to undergo the medical 
examination without going any long distance, and with the utmost privacy. 

The regulation requiring all colonists, whether coming to Canada under 
Assisted Passage or paying their full fare, to appear before one or other of the 
small corps of Canadian doctors in public places, and at inconvenience to them- 
selves, and, in the case of the labouring class the possible loss of work, has 
not in my opinion been conductive to an additional movement of colonists 
from Great Britain. 

In Scotland and Ireland, and to a certain extent in England, there is a 
marked disinclination on the part of the people to publicity as to their intention 
to emigrate. Under the system of inspection by a roster doctor who, in many 
cases, was the local doctor in the district from which the colonists proposed to 
move, the medical inspection could take place without any publicity in the 
evening or at off periods, whereas under the present system all colonists are 
called upon to appear publicly for medical examination, and in the case of 
medical and physical rejection they return to their homes embittered against. 
Canada owing to the local publicity relative to their disability. 

I understand it has been claimed that the substitution of the Canadian corps 
of doctors for the roster doctors required a system for final medical and physical 
examination before the colonist came forward to Canada. This is hardly the 
case, because the British Government have never surrendered their right to 
have intending colonists embarking at any British Port passed upon by the 
Board of Trade doctor, nor have the steamship companies, as far as I know, 
surrendered the right to reject a colonist for physical and mental reasons where 
they were satisfied they would have to return them to the country of their 
origin and possibly subject that company to a fine. 

The further fact that the Canadian medical examination is not a final one 
is proved by the instances which have arisen in connection with colonists 
recruited by my Department in Great Britain, who have come forward to the 
port of embarkation holding physical and mental certificates of fitness from a 
Canadian corps of doctors and who have been rejected and refused permission to 
embark by the Board of Trade doctors. 

There have been further instances of objections on the part of British 
colonists who are not asking for assisted passage being required to subject them- 
selves and their families to medical inspection by unknown Canadian doctors in 
public places, but this, I understand, is being overcome as far as possible by 
providing for special medical examinations, and also that in certain districts the 
medical staff is being added to by the authorizing of certain of the old roster 
doctors to perform medical and physical examinations. 


CIVIL EXAMINATIONS 


The facts above quoted as to the objections of colonists in Great Britain 
to publicity as to their intention to emigrate also apply in equal force to the 
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‘matter of civil examination. Under the present regulations the colonist is 
required, after he has been recruited by my Department or any of the other 
organizations in Great Britain engaged in encouraging British emigration, to 
fill out certain forms and give certain references. I understand that these 
forms of application and forms of reference have already been put before the 
Committee. 

At the same time he is required to obtain a photograph to attach to his card 
preliminary to his medical examination. 

His references are first communicated with by the recruiting agency, and 
if satisfactory, together with his forms of application, are then forwarded to 
one of the ten officers of the Dominion Department of Immigration and 
Colonization, and the prospective colonist is subsequently advised from that 
office as to the place and date of his civil examination, and also to the sub- 
sequent place and date for his medical examination, unless it is possible in the 
first intsance to hold both examinations simultaneously. This procedure results 
in the centralization in a limited number of offices of the applications and forms 
of references of the colonists recruited by any of the large number of organi- 
zations concerned in the recruiting of British colonists and in a limited number 
of department offices with the consequent congestion and delay. 

It also involves the undesirable publicity feature already referred to, special 
trips in some cases having to be made to obtain a photograph, loss of time on 
the part of men at present in employment to enable them to attend at a specific 
place and date, and as far as my Department is concerned has finally resulted 
in the loss of a large percentage of men whom we have been put to the expense 
of visiting and recruiting who, when notified by the Dominion Government. 
Agent to attend at a specific point, have failed to turn up. 

Without any desire to be specially critical, or to offer destructive criticism, 
I have no hesitation in saying that in my opinion the present regulations 
relative to both medical and civil examination of British colonists require care- 
ful revision, amendment and explanation so as to overcome some of the 
difficulties above referred to, and to remove as far as possible the delays which 
are now consequent upon a cumbersome and red-tape system. I offer as a con- 
structive suggestion toward that end, that the reputable organizations con- 
cerned in recruiting British colonists be given the right to recruit and accept such 
colonists as to their occupational qualifications, and entitle them to come for- 
ward to Canada subject to an examination as to mental and physical fitness 
by a carefully selected roster of British doctors, acting under the superinten- 
dence of a small corps of Canadian doctors. 

In conclusion, and as having a further bearing on the statement above 
referred to that the Canadian Pacific Company is more interested in the move- 
ment of Continental than British colonists, I desire to read to the Committee 
the following two letters sent to the Press by Bishop Lloyd of Prince Albert and 
the replies that have been addressed to him, and also handed to the Press. 


Witness retired. 
The Committee adjourned until 4 p.m. 


The Committee resumed at 4 o’clock, p.m. 


JoHN S. Dennis recalled. 


The CuamrMan: When we adjourned at one o’clock Colonel Dennis was on 
the stand, if I may use that expression, and Dr. Edwards had the floor. 


By Hon. Mr. Edwards (Frontenac): 


Q. This morning, Colonel Dennis, you went into considerable detail in 
regard to the procedure respecting the civil and medical examinations of immi- 
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grants in the old country, with some observations in regard thereto. Would 
you be kind enough to give the procedure with continental immigrants as to 
civil and medical examinations, and any observations you have to offer on that? 
—A. Well, as the Committee knows, the continent is divided into two zones, 
preferred and non-preferred countries. The preferred countries are France, 
Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Finland, Switzerland and Ger- 
many, and the procedure with regard to civil and medical examinations for 
colonists from these preferred countries is that the colonist of any class who 
desires to come to Canada obtains a passport. He goes to the port of embark- 
ation and there he fills out an interrogatory form, certain questions which are 
required by the department with regard to his nationality and so on. He under- 
goes a medical and civil examination there, the civil examination on the basis 
of his interrogatory form, the medical examination by the port doctor. If 
passed by both he embarks. 

In the non-preferred countries the condition is somewhat different. As the 
Committee have already been informed, under the provisions of the agreement 
as between the Department of Immigration and Colonization and the Coloni- 
zation Departments of the Canadian Pacific and of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, in the non-preferred countries which include Latvia, Esthonia, Poland, 
Jugo-Slovakia, Austria-Hungary and Roumania, the recruiting of colonists is 
restricted to agriculturalists and agricultural labourers. They are recruited 
by the representatives of the two companies, and in those countries the two 
companies have officials who are designated as certificate issuing officers, who 
are supposed to speak the language of the country and who have gone from 
Canada with a knowledge of farming conditions, so that by an examination 
they can satisfy themselves that the applicant is of the class, agriculturist, 
agricultural labourer or domestic, whom we are authorized to bring forward 
under our agreement. If the officer is satisfied he gives the applicant what is 
called an occupational certificate, upon which his photograph is endorsed, and 
contains the certificate in the language of the national that he is coming to Can- 
ada for the purpose of engaging in agriculture or agricultural labour. This he 
signs. He takes that and goes forward to the port of embarkation. He presents that 
certificate with his passport to the representative of the Dominion Department 
of Immigration and Colonization who, by examination, satisfies himself as to 
whether or not the applicant is entitled to the occupational certificate. If he is 
so satisfied he passes him, and the colonist undergoes the medical examination 
at the port, and if passed, embarks for Canada. 

Q. Is that medical examination by a Canadian doctor?—A. The medical 
examination now at the ports is by a Canadian doctor. I should have stated 
that in the preferred and non-preferred countries—speaking of my own company 
—we have our own medical officers who pass upon the colonist before we encour- 
age him to come forward to the port. We do that for our own protection 
because, of course, if we send men forward to the port who are not passed by 
the Dominion doctors there, we are at the expense of taking them home again. 

Q. Is there less inconvenience and delay on the part of the continental 
immigrant passing his medical and civil examinations before embarkation, than 
there is in the case of the immigrants from the British Isles?—A. Yes—in my 
opinion. 


By Hon. Mr. Forke: 


Q. That requires some explanation, Colonel Dennis. A man from Jugo- 
Slovakia coming down to the port takes his chances that he may not be passed? 
—A. Yes. I made that clear, that if he comes to the port and is not passed 
there, he has to go home. 
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By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. Colonel Dennis, I took it from your remarks this morning that the 
particular reason why we are not getting British immigrants which we should 
be getting is in respect to the regulations. Do you think that is so?—A. I do. 

Q. As a great colonization body—either of the transportation companies 
being great colonizers—were you or any members of your organization now 
engaged in the recruiting of British colonists asked to express an opinion regard- 
ing the regulation or regulations before they were put into force; that is, when 
the department issues a new regulation is there any co-operation between the 
bodies interested in immigration? Are you asked for your opinion as to the 
regulations, or does the department simply create the regulations and just hand 
them to you without any consideration on your part?—A. As regards the exist- 
ing regulations, myself or any member of the department were not consulted 
with regard to that, before they were promulgated. Our first notice of them 
was in the official receipt of them after they had been put in force by the 
department. 

Q. So that your company would not assume any of the responsibility for 
the present regulation that is in force in Great Britain?—A. No. 

Q. You would not assume that?—A. No. 

Q. I thought after listening to you this morning, that you could not have 
been consulted, or you would not have been as pronounced in your statement 
about the examination. 


By Mr. Glen: 


Q. Colonel Dennis, you gave some figures of immigration in 1927. Have 
you any figures of the immigration for the year 1928?—A. No, I have not, 
except the figures to show that as far as the movement by my Department is 
concerned, it is about 40 per cent less than for the same period last year. 

Q. How about the movement from Europe?—A. I think the movement 
from Europe up to date is about the same. I have not the exact figures. We 
can provide the Committee with those exact figures as far as my Department is 
concerned. 

Q. It might be interesting to know that. You spoke this morning regard- 
ing commissions that were paid. That is the nominations from this side for 
immigrants from the continent. You said the commission was based on the 
amount that was paid on passage money, five per cent, which amounted to 
about $5 for continental immigrants, and $2.50 for British immigrants?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, I presume you know quite a lot regarding these nominations in 
the course of your business?—A. I do, yes. Too much, in fact. 

Q. Do you know the workings of your different Associations throughout 
the country’?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are these men appointed in the Associations by you, or by the local 
community?—A. We are dealing with different classes of associations. We 
have a group of what we call major associations: the Lutheran Immigrant 
Board; the German Catholic Board, the British Immigration and Colonization 
Association; the Scottish Immigrant Aid Association, and others of that class 
which are practically all operating under Federal charters of incorporation. 

Q. I am speaking, Colonel, of the associations which you form in districts 
throughout the provinces, and more particularly in Manitoba?—A. Yes, well, 
the other class is what we call Local Colonization Boards. The Local Coloniza- 
tion Boards are organized by the association of a certain group of people in a 
district for the purpose of assisting in the development of their district by 
receiving and placing colonists that are brought forward. They are purely a 
voluntary organization. We have nothing to do with the appointment of their 
officers; they elect their own officers. 
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Q. But you give the Secretary of that Association, privilege, do you not? 
—A. We give the Secretary, or the President, whichever one is nominated by 
the Association as the active member to carry on the work—we give him local 
transportation on our lines for the district covered in their activities, and then 
we pay them a dollar for each colonist that they locate in their district. 

Q. Have you found in your experience a good many instances of nomina- 
tions and undesirables from the continent?—A. Not under the present regula- 
tions. Up to this year, the system of nominations was very faulty, and we 
did find very many fake nominations. I use the word designedly; but under 
the system now in force, we have been able to obviate that, because the 
present system of nominations is this: if you desire to nominate somebody for 
farm employment, you fill out the proper form, and you must make an affidavit 
on that form as to the truth of your statement; the fact that you are on the 
farm referred to; and on the form you show where your farm is, what it is, what 
facilities you have for the employment, and then, attached to that must be a 
statement by the nearest bank manager or the Justice of the Peace that they 
know you, that they know you are on that farm, and that, in their opinion, 
you are qualified to employ the person that you nominate. We have found that 
that system has obviated a great deal of the trouble that previously existed, 
where nominations were made by men who had no intention of employing those 
that they nominated. 

Q. How long have these regulations been in foree?—A. That is not a regu- 
lation; not in regard to nominations. 

Q. The reason I ask you, Colonel, is that I received a letter yesterday 
from one of my constituents who is a police magistrate in a village near where 
I live, who says that during the past winter he was asked as magistrate to sign 
nomination papers, on account of the fact that there is no bank manager there, 
and he says that in a number of cases he refused to sign—A. I am glad to 
hear that. 

Q. Because the persons who were nominated were not in his opinion, of 
good character; but, after refusing to sign, he finds that these nomination 
papers have been signed by somebody else, and that when the immigrant comes 
into the country, he goes to the man whom he, the magistrate, refused to sign 
a nomination paper for?—A. I can only answer that by saying that all these 
nominations come to Montreal, to the headquarters of my Department. They 
are there handled by a special official, and in any case where a nomination 
comes forward that is not complete, in the sense that the information on the 
form is not complete, that the affidavit is not complete, and that it is not 
accompanied by the signed statement of the bank manager, or Justice of the 
Peace, it is refused. I would be very much surprised if any of the nominations 
he may refer to, have been dealt with by us. I would be very surprised. 

Q. He says, that last winter he received a number of them. I would like to 
point this out, as a matter of general talk throughout the province of Manitoba, 
that a great many of those associations are not concerned about who they bring 
in, so long as they get that fee?—A. Frankly, I must say that that has not been 
our experience. We conceived the idea of the creation of these local coloniza- 
tion boards three or four years ago, with the definite object of getting the 
people in a certain locality interested in the development of their district. 
After some very careful investigation, we prepared a series of figures to show 
to the merchants in any village what it would mean to them to have an addi- 
tional family located in the district tributary to their village as a marketing 
centre. Using the statistics issued by the Department, we were able to show 
that a family of five, located in a district meant an annual budget for what 
they did not produce, of clothing, boots, implements, groceries and so on, of 
$1,516 a year, so we naturally were able to say to these people: “ Now if you 
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will create a small organization here, and first make a survey of your district 
and find out what opportunities there are for the placement of single farm 
labourers, domestics, or families, and then will undertake to place them, and 
will give us a signed order for them, stating the character of family you want, 
the nationality of the family, and when you want them, the date for delivery, 
we will undertake their recruitment without cost to you, and their delivery to 
you for placement, and on proof of your having placed them, we will pay you 
this fee. I would like to add, that I have no hesitation in saying that we have 
received very valuable assistance from these local colonization boards in develop- 
ing the districts tributary to their centres, 

Q. I am very glad indeed, Colonel, to hear you say you are tightening up 
the restrictions on these local committees, and would amend that still further, 
that you should carefully scrutinize these nominations because I think they 
have been abused. I have one or two questions along another line. You were 
speaking this morning of medical inspection in the old country. Have you any 
objection personally to an examination taking place of the immigrant in the 
port of embarkation, rather than in the country?—-A. None whatever. 

Q. Would you not consider that that was the proper place for the inspection 
to take place?—A. Well, it would involve certain disabilities over and above 
those that are now suffered, because the immigrant would have to go longer 
distances. The only ports of embarkation are Southampton, Liverpool, Belfast, 
and Glasgow. No immigrants are embarked at London. So that, you see, all 
the colonists, say from the North of Ireland, would have to go long distances 
to Belfast. Those in the North and middle part of England would have to go 
to Liverpool. Those in the central and Southern part to Southampton. Prac- 
tically from the whole of Scotland, they would have to go to Glasgow. That 
would involve long distances, and very considerable expense. 

Q. Would that be a feasible proposition in your estimation?—A. It would 
be feasible, yes. 

Q. Would it be a practical and expeditious way?—A. It would be practical, 
but would not be as good a system as I think might be established. 

Q. Would it be any better than the system now established, with a number 
of doctors in different places, and also the roster doctors?—A. No. 

Q. It would not be as good as that?—A. No. 

Q. You would say that the system of having a number of medical men 
appointed along with the roster doctors is better than having the colonist 
examined at the port of embarkation?—A. I think the system that existed— 

Q. Excuse me, Colonel, if you would not mind answering my question first. 
Would you say that the system now where they have Canadian doctors appointed, 
along with some roster doctors, is better than having them examined at the 
port of embarkation?—A. Yes, but it dces not go far enough. 

Q. Do you know of the practice, and procedure of the United States now? 
—A. The practice of the United States, yes. 

Q. Is it that the consuls are now having immigrants examined at the port 
of embarkation instead of having them examined in the different localities?— 
A. Not altogether. A great many immigrants are medically examined at the 
consulate, which may not be at the port of embarkation. 

Q. Hew many places have Consuls in the old country?—A. That, I can- 
not answer. I do not think in Great Britain, speaking quite at random, they 
have more than half a dozen. I have no figures for that. 

Q. I think that is correct; about half a dozen. Now, the United States 
are proposing to have medical inspection in the Old Country at their consulates, 
of which there are about half a dozen?—A. In Great Britain, yes. 

Q. Under that system, I presume, it is intended to get away from the 
detention period at Ellis Island where all the trouble arose?—-A. Yes. 
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Q. Then, according to your evidence, what we are now doing, with our 
doctors, is better than the system that is being established by the United 
States?—A. In Great Britain it affords better facilities for the medical examin- 
ation of colonists than that of the United States. I am of that opinion. 

Q. Now, Colonel, you spoke with regard to the system that was in force 
before the appointment of these Canadian doctors. How long has this been in 
vogue?—A. The system of examination of immigrants in Great Britain by 
roster doctors I think, has been in force practically ever since the war. | 

Q. You mentioned, or some witness mentioned as to immigrants from 
England and Scotland, that the reason why they did not come was because 
of the publicity given to the fact of the inspection?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you seriously say that?—A. I beg your pardon? 

Q. Do you seriously say that, I mean with knowledge of the facts?—A. 
Absolutely. 

Q. Have any complaints been made to you about that?—A. We have had, 
I will not say very many, but we have had many cases where people refused to 
attend at the central point for civil and medical examination, on account of the 
fact that it was made public to the whole district that they contemplated emi- 
grating to Canada. 

Q. They have changed their opinions since I left the Old Country; there 
was no false modesty then about people emigrating to Canada?—A. How long 
have you been here? 

Q. Seventeen years?—A. I am quite sure that if you had been there since 
the War you would have found, as we have found, and all other organizations 
interested in recruiting, a marked disinclination on the part of people to pub- 
licity relative to the fact that the contemplated emigrating. 

Q. I quite accept your statement. The reason I am asking you is this, 
how would you propose to get over that modesty?—A. I would propose a 
return, as I have it in mind, to somewhat the same system as was followed 
before these regulations came into force. Perhaps I can illustrate it by taking 
our own case; we were given a quota by the Department of Immigration and 
Colonization of British families, British farm labourers; we employed our men 
to recruit them. One of our agents would say, I will come to you in the district 
in which you live, having got in touch with you since you thought over our adver- 
tising or attended our lectures, or having got an idea that you were emigrating; 
we would discuss the whole subject with him, sit down with him, fill out the 
forms of application and his references. Now, we would look at the list; here 
is the nearest Roster Doctor, you may know him or he may be a few miles away, 
it is your business to go to that Roster Doctor and get this medical form filled 
out. He could go in the evening or possibly on a Sunday, or on a Saturday 
afternoon; he could go during a period when he was not employed. The fact 
that he went to see the Roster Doctor invited no publicity at all. It was the 
local doctor, and people were going in and out of his surgery all the time. He 
would go to the Roster Doctor, and if the Roster Doctor passed him and filled 
out the form he would bring it back to us. If the doctor refused him, that 
would end it. If he accepted him, we would attach the form to his application 
and the two references, whom we had consulted, and if everything was satis- 
factory we would send it to the office of Immigration in London, and if 
approved we would get a warrant and would bring the man forward. That 
obviated all publicity; it obviated the necessity of the man appearing at the 
central place, possibly an objectionable place, in company with a number of 
others, and appearing upon that occasion or on another date for his medicai 
examination, with an unknown doctor, with all the publicity it involves, and 
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his loss of time—because he must attend at these places on the date fixed, 
and he must go to his employer and ask for leave to get off and attend on that 
date for civil and medical examination. 

Q. That procedure you have outlined would just be as lengthy as the pro- 
cedure now?—A. I beg your pardon. 

Q. The procedure you have outlined just now would be just as lengthy as 
the procedure that is now adopted?—A. No. The procedures are very different. 
The procedure now is this; I come to you, having got in touch with you as I 
outlined; I get you to say that you are desirous of emigrating to Canada, I 
get you to fill out the forms of application, the same as previously, and you 
fill out the two forms of reference as in the previous instance. I give you some- 
thing which you did not have before. I give you a small card and tell you to 
go to the nearest photographer and get a photograph and put it on the card. 
You keep that card until you are called upon for examination. I say, now, we 
will communicate with your references, which is the same as in the previous 
instance. If we are satisfied, we will then forward your form of application 
and your references to the nearest Dominion Emigration Agent, of which there 
are nine or ten (I think nine) so that all the organizations that are recruiting 
have to file all their applications in that district with that one agent. What 
does the agent do? He may not be satisfied with the references, and he him- 
self communicates with the references. But we will assume that he is satisfied; 
he then writes a letter, of which I have a copy here, to you, telling you that you 
are to appear at a certain place upon a certain date for civil examination. In 
that letter he says that he does not guarantee that you will be medically ex- 
amined upon that date, but that you may have to appear at another place 
upon another date for medical examination. 

The man gets that letter, and goes to that place for a civil examination. 
He finds he has to beg off from his work, to get time to go, because it is during 
the day time generally. Then, if he is not medically and civilly examined at 
the same time, he gets a subsequent notice telling him that he has to go to that 
place or to another place for medical examination, and that he has to bring a 
card with him. He goes, and if he is passed medically, the doctor stamps his 
card, which is assumed to entitle him medically to entrance into Canada. As I 
explained this morning, it does not entitle him, because there is an examination 
at the port. You see the latter system involves much more travelling about and 
much more expenditure of time on his part than the old system. 


By Hon. Mr. Edwards: 

Q. And the possible risk of losing his job?—A. The risk of losing his Job, 
for this reason; there was a ruling of the Department, I do not know whether it 
has since been amended, but it had not been a short time before I left the other 
side—that one of his references must be from his last employer, and in a good 
many cases, where it is farm labour, they refuse to ask for references from the 
last employer, feeling no doubt that the employer would resent it. 


By Mr. Glen: 


Q. I think Mr. McAllister stated here that you were spending a consider- 
able amount more money in the United Kingdom than on the Continent for 
immigrants?—A. Yes. 

Q. He said twenty, I think, but perhaps one hundred times as much, if I 
remember correctly; is that correct?—-A. I am not in a position to say that the 
figures are one hundred to one. 

Q. I do not wish to tie you down to any particular figure, but you spend a 
considerably larger sum in the United Kingdom than on the Continent?—A. 
As far as my own Department is concerned, we are spending $50 in Great 
Britain for every single dollar we are spending on the Continent. 
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Q. You do not get many agriculturists coming from the Old Country to this 
country ?—A. We get all we can. The supply is very limited. 

Q. Do you find a great demand for labour in the industrial centres of this 
country’—A. Well, we have not experienced that this year. Last year we 
did. We had a request from the Builders’ Association to bring forward a group 
of carpenters, plasterers and painters. 

Q. Industrialists?—A. Yes. 

Q. That: was last year?—A. Yes. 

Q. You were able to supply them?—A. No. 

@. You could not supply them?—A. No, we were not able to supply them, 
because we had to advise them that while we could recruit men of that class 
in Great Britain they would have to pay the full tariff fare, and we did not 
feel that they could pay the full tariff fare. If they were willing to advance 
the full tariff fare and collect it after the men arrived, we would be able to get 
them. They asked us if we could get them provided the fare was advanced 
and an agreement signed to repay it. .I said we could not do that, it was illegal, 
that all they could do would be to wait for these men to arrive at Quebec and 
get them to sign an agreement there. They asked, what could they do about 
it if they would not sign the agreement after they arrived there. We said that 
they would be out the fare. 

. Generally speaking, the Dominion has a sufficient supply of labour for 
the industrial centres of Canada?—A. That I cannot answer. 

{. You are more concerned with the supply required for the agricultural 
sections of Canada?—A. My opinion is that, considering the conditions that 
exist in Canada to-day, I do not feel that we would be justified in opening the 
door and inviting immigration to any large class of common labour, skilled 
mechanics, clerical help or professional men, because I do not believe that they 
could be rapidly absorbed, and therefore I feel that the policy should be, as 
it is, largely limited to the encouragement of the immigration of agriculturists 
and agricultural labourers, feeling that as we can extend our agricultural develop- 
ment we .will be able to prove by some other figures we have produced, that 
each family of five placed in agricultural occupations, justifies the employment 
of 1.73 men in idustrial life, to supply that portion of their budget which I 
referred to before. So I am not in favour of opening the door to an unlimited 
movement of people other than agriculturists, agricultural labourers, domestics _ 
and boys. 


By Hon. Mr. Forke: 


Q. When you say, “opening the door,” you mean assisting by assisted 
passages, because the door is open at the present time to people from Great 
Britain?—A. The door for admission of people from Great Britain of any class 
is wide open; any skilled mechanic, any common labourer, any professional 
man or any clerical help is perfectly free to leave Great Britain or any of the 
preferred countries to Canada, paying, of course, full fare. It is only from the 
non-preferred countries that we are restricted to the movement of agriculturists 
and agricultural labourers, and in Great Britain the only classes entitled to 
reduced fares are agriculturists, agricultural labourers, domestics and boys. 


The Cuarrman: Any further questions? If not, we thank Colonel Dennis 
for his appearance before the Committee. 

Witness retired. 

The CHarrMAN: We have in the room this afternoon Colonel Stibbard, 
whe is In command of a camp for the training of soldiers before they are dis- 
charged from the British Army. He tells me that there are about 30,000 a year 


who go through a special course of training six months before discharge takes 
place, with a view to fitting them for emigration to the Dominions. I think 
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it would be very interesting to the Committee to hear Colonel Stibbard for a 
short time. He is here and is willing to explain the work he is doing. Is it 
the wish of the Committee to hear Colonel Stibbard? 


Colonel JAMrs Strpparp called. , 


Wirnesss Mr. Chairman, what I am saying now is quite unofficial. I am 
a serving officer of the British Army, and as such I am not allowed to touch 
politics or anything in connection with them. 

Our scheme is this: every year from the British Regular Army about 35,000 
men are discharged. Those men go over into civil life, and they are at a stage 
when they have to make a fresh home, they have to go out into fresh conditions 
of life, and it occurred to some of us about seven years ago that if we could 
only get these men, during the last six months of their service, to a training 
centre and train them for some vocation in after life, it would give them a 
better start in after life. One of the main things we train for is agriculture 
in the Dominions. At the present time, suppose a man is enlisted for eight years, 
he only serves seven and a half years with his Unit. The last six months of 
his service he leaves the Unit and proceeds to the training centre. That applies 
to every Unit, so that every month we have from various Units in the British 
Army men who are then just starting the last six months of their service. Those 
men are then struck off military duty. The whole idea is, to give them a sound 
agricultural training. 


By Hon. Mr. Edwards: 


Q. In the six months?—A. In the six months. Possibly you will say that 
it is not possible in six months, but something is better than nothing. I think 
you will agree with that. For every eighteen men they have an instructor who 
is an expert agriculturist; he may have had experience in Canada. 

These men have a good time with the horses. We have at the present time 
say sixty or seventy horses. They are not the English type of horse. They 
are a light draught horse which moves much quicker than the English horse, 
and we believe is about coincident with the type of horse used in the Dominion. 
Some of them are good steady horses, but some are shipped to the centres 
rought and unbroken. So that the men get a good horse training. A man 
learns to plough, he can handle a team of two, four, six or eight, he can do 
all the work on a farm. He also learns to milk. He starts to milk at five 
o’clock in the morning, again at midday, and again at half past eight, half past 
nine or ten o’clock. 

The idea of this strenuousness is that the centre is not only a training 
centre in agriculture, but it is a testing centre to test the man as to whether 
he can stick the conditions of farm life; it is a testing centre as much as a 
training centre. That applies to the married man. 

Then with regard to the married families. When there is a good married 
scheme out, we recruit for that. We go around to all the units of the British 
Army and we tell them what the scheme is. Six months before a man is due 
to leave the service, he leaves the unit he is with and he goes to the training 
centre with his wife and all his family. He takes the ordinary training in 
general farming, arable farming, dairy farming, a little pig farming, and poultry 
work, and so on. The wife also takes a course in poultry farming; she learns 
all about incubators, plucking and dressing poultry, and so on. She learns to 
milk, and to make any butter necessary for her own house. They also have 
quite a course of real good domestic training. It is all very well to say that 
they are already wise, but it does not follow that they know housecraft. We 
find a good many wives who cannot darn a pair of stockings. They are given 
a good training in housecraft, in regard to clothing, and all that sort of thing. 
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The children are also taught to milk. They are left off from schooling. 
If they are too young they take half a day’s schooling and half a day’s train- 
ing. These children learn to milk, and they take a great interest in the farm 
life. 

We have about the finest types of men you will find in the British Isles. 
These men are specially recruited when they join the army, and more than half 
that apply for recruitment are refused. So we start with a good start. They 
also have to stand a good educational test when they join the army. Their 
physical and educational training continues in the army. We work with that 
material, and receive it in fine physical condition, and if we can train them 
and demilitarize them, get them civilianized in their habits and in their methods, 
and send them straight over to any scheme that Canada or Australia may 
have, there is never one day’s hesitation. We feel that these men are much 
better than they would have been if they had been allowed to drift into the 
ordinary civil world, drifting down the stream of unemployment—no stream 
runs up—they would be much worse men than they are when we take them in 
hand immediately. We generally arrange that they sail a few days before | 
their discharge, and their discharge is then handed to them on the boat. That 
avoids their going home to see mother and all the sweethearts who hang 
around their necks and keep them from going. 


By Hon. Mr. Edwards (Frontenac): 


Q. How many of these qualified men could you supply from the Old 
Country, in a year, roughly?—A. That depends upon your offers. If it is a good 
scheme that can be taken around to the units, and is a scheme which appeals 
to the men, you have 35,000 men to choose from this year from the army 
alone, and a corresponding number from the navy. 

Q. What scheme or plan would they look for? What sort of plan should 
we have for their reception here? What is in your mind along that line?—A. I 
think what they really want, first of all, is a fairly good home to live in, either 
with the farmer, or very near akin to him. The next thing, in regard to 
Canada, is that they want a guarantee that they are not going to be pushed 
out into what they regard as the wilds in the winter. They are afraid of being 
cast off in the winter. This is their opinion, not mine. 


By Mr. Brown: 
Q. What proportion would be married and unmarried men?—A. The pro- 
portion leaving the army is about, we will say, ten to fifteen per cent. 


By Mr. Bancroft: 


Q. Married?—A. Married; the remainder single. 
Q. What ago would they be?—A. The age varies. A man may enlist at 
eighteen years officially; they generally enlist unofficially at seventeen. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. Of the men who get such training, do one hundred per cent still want 
to carry on along agricultural lines?—A. No, that is the whole point of the 
testing. We discover those who are unfit, and they discover themselves if they 
are unfit. I reserve the right, and it is a right that I fought for very keenly 
and still maintain, that where a man is found unsuitable for the work at any 
stage he is sent back to his unit. Any woman that is found to be unsuitable, 
even if the husband is most suitable, that family is sent back to its unit. 

Q. As a practical farmer, if I were to demand from the hired help what 
you demand in the six months’ training that you give these soldiers, I would 
never have a hired man.—A. Why. 
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Q. Because they would not submit to it. Any that you can get to come 
over here I can assure you that they will make an ideal number one western 
farmer—aA. We do not bring them up too soft. We would rather go to the 
other extreme, and make conditions so strenuous that when they do come to 
people like you, they say, “ Thank God, we are in a happy home.” 


By Hon. Mr. Edwards (Frontenac): 


Q. They do not want to come here and then find themselves pushed back 
in the wilds in the winter?—A. That is the point. 

Q. Our farms are not usually in the wilds, but if they had a guarantee 
of a year’s employment before they left the Old Country would that be suffi- 
cient?—A. I think it would, because they are not babies. They have been used 
to roughing it, and have been all over the world, and are the best physical 
men there are in England, probably. That guaranteed anchorage, we will 
say would put them on their feet. After that, they would be able to fend for 
themselves, if necessary. 


By Hon. Mr. Forke: 


Q. I found that they were tremendously afraid of the Canadian winter. 
—A. That is the point. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. Is it the severity of the winter, or being out of employment?—A. I have 
been with this scheme about seven years. I was the initiator of the idea, and 
unfortunately, they gave it to me to do. We have always had men anxious 
to go to Australia, and we have not had them anxious to come to Canada. There 
are two reasons. Both the married man, the wife, and the single fellows 
say, “I have had enough of roughing it, and I do not like the cold weather in 
addition”. There are really two things that keep them back from Canada; the 
cold weather, and the fear of being out of work in the winter. I was coming 
up from Quebec to Montreal, and I spoke casually to three different farmers, just 
talking generally to find out things. I said, “How are you getting on? How 
is the seeding going on?” “The seeding is going on all right,” and they told me 
how they employed their men. They said that the job is to get the men in the 
harvest time. “You take him on for the day, and he may leave you in the 
morning, and then you have a lot of trouble’. I said, “What about the man who 
is turned out at the end of the harvest, where does he go to?” It is something 
that seems never to have entered their heads. They would think more of taking 
care of their cattle during the winter than of the men who worked for them. 
That was the impression I got. There is one other thing. In this training 
centre of ours—and I think the people who have seen it recently will agree with 
me; I know Colonel Dennis has seen it—we not only give the men a strenuous 
time from 5 a.m. to 9 p.m., with the general farming, the dairy farming and so 
forth, but we give him a good idea of pig farming. Every man goes to the forge. 
All our horses are shod by our students only, under supervision, of course. All 
the repairs to agriculture implements are done by students only. All the equip- 
ment made for the poultry farming—and we have a poultry farm there with 
600 layers on it—is made by our own students. The work is done with small 
incubators and each man has his own incubator, and works it himself and he is 
judged, either approved or kicked, accordingly. Then again, they have their pig 
farms, and every man who goes through the winter course can kill a pig, he 
knows the temperatures, and can scald it, he can cut it up, he can make the by- 
product such as sausages and lard and he can salt hams and bacons. We have 
had tons of them since Christmas. That is additional help which might be useful 
in winter employment. 
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By Hon. Mr. Edwards (Frontenac): 


Q. How many of these centres have you?—A. Only this one. It used to be 
at Catterick, but that is now required for military purposes and we have a new 
camp in the south of England where we are absolutely to ourselves and not 
mixed up with any military affairs at all, so we can demilitarize our men. 

Q. How many acres on that farm?—A. One thousand, at the present time. 
I have a plan here if anybody wishes tc see it. 


By Mr. Egan: 
Q. You have possibilities for over 500 men?—A. Oh, yes. The accom- 
modation as it stands at the present time without spending a penny on it, is 
for 1,800. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. Do you think it would be feasible to attempt to give them a training in 
this country under the same system you have there?—A. Two things are against 
it. I think it would be better from the point of view that you have the right 
atmosphere here, but they have got to get here first, and that will cost money. 
And then too, what is going to happen to misfits? Will you send them straight 
back again? That will cost, will it not? Another thing is that the misfit going 
back from Canada will not be an advertisement for Canada. You would hear 
about the one, but not about the thousand suitable ones. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. Those men are under army pay?—A. Yes, they are absolutely in the 
army, standing by. Instead of doing their foot drills, they are preparing for 
farm work. 


By Hon. Mr. Edwards (Frontenac): 


Q. Is your association in touch with the Government here? Are you in a 
position to supply men? For instance, I had a letter from a farmer in my 
county asking for a certain kind of man, that he would like a man and his wife 
from the Old Country to assist on the farm. That would mean a house and 
perhaps a little piece of land. Now, in such cases as that where a man writes 
in and asks perhaps for a single man, or a man and his wife, are you in a 
position with the Government so that it could be passed on to you and the 
application filled?—A. You would make your application direct to your Gov- 
ernment, and your Government would go to our Government, who would send 
it to me. That is the procedure. Or, if ycu like to shorten it, and your Gov- 
ernment does not mind, if you write me direct, having known me personally, 
you will get your man. I can get you one now. I can cable a man to-night. 
I have them “on tap”, as it were. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. Do you find any difficulty in having too many men of that type ready 
for the demand of this country?—-A. No, we do not have enough. It is my can- 
did aim to get more men to Canada. 

Q. Is your mission here in order to get places for them or to advertise the 
men you have to bring out?—A. This is the point. I have come to Canada for 
the first time. I am going to every unit in the British army, on the Rhine and 
everywhere else,-and I tell them of this scheme and explain it to the whole 
regiment. There are certain schemes contemplated here for next year, one of 
them being the pioneer settlement scheme. Already, we have booked fifty of 
these married families for that scheme. I am going around to the British units 
telling them about that scheme. In my wisdom, and by the courtesy of 
Colonel Dennis, I have come out here to see the place first, which is a very 
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wise procedure, and I have come to Ottawa and I say, “Please show me where 
you will put your pioneer settlers for next year, so I will know all about it, and 
can go back and tell them all about it.” But it seems I am a little too early 
for you. 

Q. You have too many on the waiting list?—A. No. We have not started 
yet. I have come to Canada to get the Canadian atmosphere, and then I will go 
back to the British units and tell them of the scheme. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 


Q. Under the present conditions you have a number of men in training?— 
A. It is going on as usual. 

Q. And to any farmer who can give good employment to one of these men, 
you can supply the man?—A. Yes. I have ten or fifteen coming on the 15th of 
May, so I learned to-day. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. I understood you, in answer to a question by Hon. Dr. Edwards, to say 
that you could supply him with a man to-morrow. Have you in training at the 
present time a sufficient number to supply all the demands in this country ?—A. 
No, I have not. The men are quite free to go where they like. I can send any 
number of men to Australia, but I cannot get enough to come to Canada. 

Q. Approximately what wages do you assume would be reasonable for 
those coming to Canada?—A. I do not think the wages count so much. If you 
give them the skilled rate and the skilled conditions of the district they will be 
satisfied. Pay them as skilled men. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. What do they get in Australia?—-A. The average is 30 shillings, plus 
board and lodging, raising to £2 and £2.10. They go in very largely for the share 
farming principle thereto. 

Q. That is 30 shillings per week?—A. Yes. 

Q. And board «nd lodging?—A. That is the minimum. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. A few moments ago you mentioned the unemployment in the winter 
season and you spoke as if those employing help seemed to take more interest in 
their cattle than in those whom they employed. Do you think they understand 
that so far as western Canada is concerned—the part of Canada where a great 
many of them would be employed in the summer months—when it comes to the 
winter season it is not lack of sympathy, but if the farmer keeps them they will 
be sitting around for five or six months and doing mothing?—A. That is a 
domestic affair which you will have to solve. 

Q. That is the trouble. We have not solved it and do not know how to 
solve it. It is not lack of sympathy.—A. I do not think it is. 

Q. The farming business in the west, for reasons I need not go into now, is 
not profitable enough for a man to keep help for five or six months without their 
doing anything.—A. I think general farming is the keynote of the situation. 


By Mr. Lucas: 


Q. How long has this scheme been in operation?—-A. It was initiated seven 
years ago. 

Q. How many have you sent to Canada?—A. I cannot give you the number. 

Q. Approximately.—A. Oh, a couple of hundred or three hundred a year. 
We started in a small way. We were not given a government grant to start with; 
it was started off my own bat, and my own finances which I borrowed, and my 
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Q. Did some of them come out under the Three Thousand Family Scheme? 
—A. Yes, some of them. I am going around to see them now. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. I think the Committee is very much interested in what you have already 
said. I do not know how long you have been in Canada but have you any sug- 
gestion to make to the Committee, from what you have gathered since coming 
here? It is information we are after. I happen to represent a part of western 
Canada which has, I think, one of the most purely English settlements in Can- 
ada, the colonists who are celebrating their 25th anniversary this summer. There 
is no finer settlement anywhere, and if you have any suggestions to make, I think 
the Committee would like to hear them.—A. There is an old saying that some of 
them rush in where angels fear to tread, and I am one of those. If J could 
arrange in my program for one night in Ottawa on my return, when I have 
seen more and learned more, then I might have some sort of scheme in my mind, 
but I want to see how it would work first. I should be an awful fool to pre- 
scribe for my patient before I really understood the conditions or the symptoms. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 

Q. If your trained men were given a guarantee of a year’s employment with 
board and lodging, and the married men assured of a home into which they 
could go, that would pretty nearly meet your requirements?—A. Yes, but we 
want that very definite and not changed every year. 


By Mr. Glen: 


Q. There is a scheme in New Brunswick you have some knowledge of ?— 
Aes! 

Q. Have you been studying it?—A. No; I have only just arrived. 

Q. You have heard of this scheme in New Brunswick?—A. Yes, and I know 
a bit about it. : 

Q. You propose to take advantage of that scheme?—A. There again I wili 
not commit myself at this stage. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. Did I understand you to make the statement that one great objection 
raised by the men who had been trained under your scheme, was the seasona! 
unemployment?—-A. That is the great objection. 

Q. How does that compare with Australia?—A. There is no seasonal unem- 
ployment in the part of Australia we supply for. We simply go after western 
Australia. 

Q. And the parts you supply men for when they get a position at $30 or 
$35 a month, they are assured of it being a twelve months job?—A. Yes, that is 
certain. 

Q. And these men object to the agricultural possibilities in this country oniy 
giving employment for the summer months?—A. They do not like it. They 
want to go into a good, steady and permanent jcb. They have had enough 
dodging about, and want to get a home. 


By Mr. Ross {Moose Jaw): 


Q. Is it your intention to travel across Canada while you are here?—A. Yes. 
Q. To look the farming conditions over throughout Canada?—A. Yes. 


Witness retired. 
The Committee adjourned until May 4, 1928, at 11 o’clock a.m. 
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Housrt or ComMMONS, 
Fripay, May 4th, 1928. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 
11 o’clock a.m., the Chairman, Mr. W. F. Kay, presiding. 


H. Barton, Professor of Agriculture, Macdonald College, called. 


Tue CHAIRMAN: Doctor Barton will you give us your views on immigra- 
tion. 


The Witness: Mr. Chairman and members of the Agricultural Com- 
mittee: J may say that I hardly knew just what I was coming here for, or just 
what was expected of me, but I welcomed the opportunity to appear before you, 
not that I have any desire to make a speech on immigration as such, although 
I have been interested in it, of course, and I do not know that what I have 
to say will deal specifically with the matter of which Mr. Kay (the Chairman) 
made special mention. 

My connection with immigration is a limited one. We have only what one 
might call a miniature project under the direction of Macdonald College, a joint 
undertaking with the Canadian Pacific Railway on a very small scale, some- 
what unique, I believe, in some respects, but after all I might submit this thought 
as a result of what little experience we have had thus far, that it might be 
regarded as a laboratory experiment, and sometimes one can discover, as you 
know, in a laboratory experiment, things which are more difficult to find in a 
field experiment. My major interest is in agriculture and it is from that stand- 
point and that angle that any remarks I have to make will be made. As I say, 
I have not come with any set speech. I have one or two thoughts, perhaps 
ideas, and possibly with your help I may manage to develop them. JI think in 
the last analysis immigration is essentially an agricultural question, and while 
I do not want to be critical I am not at all sure that it has been approached 
from that point of view. If agriculture in this country offers attractive oppor- 
tunities then I think a good many of the immigration difficulties naturally solve 
themselves. On the other hand, if there is stagnation in agriculture, if it is not 
attractive to our own people, let us say, I do not think it is reasonable to expect 
that it will be to other people, and if our people cannot face the issues involved 
in agriculture and solve them successfully then I think we are expecting a good 
deal of outside people to expect them to do so. 

I take it you are as familiar with rural conditions as possibly I am, but for 
the purpose of presenting my point of view I want to ask you to look at the 
average rural district in eastern Canada, because I am more familiar with that, 
and what I have to say has more reference to eastern Canadian conditions than 
to the west, although from what I know of the west I think my remarks—par- 
ticularly some I may make a little later—may not be without some application 
to western conditions. 

Here is what I find in the average eastern rural community. They vary, of 
course, as you know. I find not many abandoned farms. I mention this because 
that is something we have not heard so much about. There are, as you know, 
what might be called abandoned farms but they need not cause us, and they 
certainly do not cause me any serious concern, because they have been aband- 
oned in many cases for good reasons and perhaps should remain abandoned 
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until such time as conditions and possibilities make their use more possible 
than is possible under present conditions. So the abandoned farms question is 
not a matter of serious concern to me at any rate. I find a lot of farms for 
sale, and I think that is suggestive. In practically every rural community 
there are farms for sale at prices that apparently should be reasonable, and 
should be attractive. I am not going into the question of land value; there 
is a lot involved in that, I know, but I am speaking generally of the pre- 
vailing prices and the prospects that I am led to believe exist. I think that 
there should be every improvement in land value. Take the situation as we 
find it; we have plenty of farms for sale. We have not got agriculture working 
to capacity in these rural districts on the farms that are occupied. Why are a 
lot of these farms for sale? Well, there are various reasons. Many of them 
are not fully manned. Some of them are not producing to anything like their 
capacity. The conditions vary, but there are what I might call—the term was 
suggested to me in a book I read sometime ago, and I think it is quite applic- 
able—tired farms in our districts, 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Did you say farms, or farmers?—A. I said farms, but you can take the 
two, because there are also a good many tired farmers. I do not want to paint 
a dark picture; I am as optimistic as anybody could be, and I am going to 
propose that more of our people should be encouraged and helped to get into 
agriculture. I am trying to take a fair and square look at this situation, and 
that is es I see it in our rural districts in eastern Canada. Incidentally, I want. 
to suggest, in that connection, that I do not think this so-called settlement 
question should be considered in the light of western possibilities only. There 
is not only room, but there is an absolute need for the reinforcement of our 
rural communities throughout eastern Canada. That is the situation as I find 
it, and there is the problem. 

I am not forgetting for one moment my originial premises. If we had a 
going agriculture, a buoyant agriculture, an attractive agriculture with oppor- 
tunities bristling in it, I submit that the immigration problem would solve itself 
very largely, and the immigration machinery would be largely a transportation 
question, and the land settlement would be a mere formality. That is not the 
problem. 

There is one other observation I want to make. There is a condition that 
is becoming more apparent all the time, and more obvious to me as I go about. 
I am in a special position, in a favoured position, I think I may say, as flar 
as observation is concerned. I am interested in boys, chiefly farm boys and 
I am interested in agriculture generally. So I am looking for farm boys, and 
trying to observe them. This is what I found in regard to farm boys. I am not 
going to talk about them moving off the farms, that is an old story, but I am 
going to talk about them moving towards the farms. A lot of them have gone, 
and some of them have come back. Some of them have explored the possibilities 
in Detroit and elsewhere, and have suffered some disillusionment. Those 
possibilities are not as attractive as they were, after all. Take the average farm 
boy as we have him, with the educational equipment that he has, and talk about 
all the city opportunities. Whet is there for him if he goes to Montreal, or if he 
comes to Ottawa, or if he goes to Detroit? He is in luck if he gets an imme- 
diate job, although I would not want to have the responsibility of placing very 
many of them right now. Where does that average boy land in ten or fifteen 
years? I am not going to dwell upon that; I just suggest that. Some boys are 
commencing to see this thing there for themselves. Here is what I find in every 
rural district. The next generation of farmers is going to be composed largely 
of the farm boys of these districts, no matter what happens. There are farm 
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boys in these districts who would farm if they could, but they cannot. They 
cannot, chiefly for one reason, and that is that they have no financial provision 
within their reach. To start a farm to-day is a different proposition to what it 
used to be; a boy cannot start on his own feet. When 1 was fa younger ‘boy’ 
than I am now, quite a few years ago, the situation was entirely different. He 
has got to have money to-day. 

I do not believe there is any clamour for agricultural credit throughout 
eastern Canada, generally speaking, and I do not want to go into that question. 
But the one place where I believe there is a need for financial provision is for 
the farm boy. He would like to farm. I know some farm boys who are starting, 
in spite of no financial provision. I believe these boys, through hard work, and 
a low standard of living on their part, and with the girls that they may persuade 
to share their lot, will succeed. But that is not a very encouraging spectacle 
for either the boy or the girl; it takes a lot of courage to face a proposition of 
that kind. 

There is no financial provision for these boys. ‘There is some for other 
people, $2,500, and I think that we might well consider giving the same con- 
sideration to our farm boys in this country. That is not divorced entirely from 
immigration, it bears directly on it. As far as immigration is concerned, we 
have got to look more to the young boy than to the old man, especially if we 
are thinking in terms of British stock. Our hope les with the boy, to my way 
of thinking, as far as future farming goes. 

Suppose this Old Country boy comes to this country and goes into our dis- 
tricts. He finds, as I say, farming at a low ebb in many places, and a standard 
of living that will not appeal to him if he has had any opportunities at all 
before. He sees farm boys themselves not taking up farms, and he sees farms 
around there that offers splendid opportunities for Canadian farm boys. That 
is a stagment situation that is not very inspiring to a newcomer, but that is what 
it is in the average rural community throughout the east. 

I think that not only should we recognize that situation there, the help for 
our Canadian farm boys, but we need something more than that. The average 
farm boy needs more than that $2,500 alone, because that is not enough. You 
would not start your own boy on a $2,500 farm, nor would I. I do not know 
that I would start him on twice that. Little nibbles at these things are no good, 
they are only tantalizing. Something more than that is needed. These boys, 
who are the farmers of the future—farming is changing, whether we realize it 
or not; it is in a transition stage. There is a commercialization of the whole 
thing taking place, and we are looking at it more and more in terms of commerce, 
and we will have to get more volume of business. The turnover is not big enough, 
and we cannot hope to get the margin of profit sufficient to provide a decent 
standard of living with the average output on easter Canadian farms. We have 
got to increase that volume of business, and our progressive farmers know that. 
How are they doing it? It can be done by specializing, possibly, with certain 
types of crops replacing others, or by the enlarging of their holdings. The thing 
calls for greater ability than the old time family farms, on which we were con- 
tent to make a living, and it calls for more equipment. I would like to see these 
boys get the kind of equipment they ought to have, and will need, to make the 
most out of the farming possibilities that we are going to have in the next 
twenty-five or fifty years. 

We should do something for them in the way of general directive help, for 
one thing, and we should provide a number of them so that they will be guide 
posts, as it were, and the leaders upon whom others will build. We want to raise 
the whole level of farming in this country. It doubt very much is immigration 
is doing that; I think it is doing the reverse. 

How are we going to raise this level of farming? As I sav, we have our 
own farm boys, and there can be nct better stock than that. Let us give them 
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a first class chance, if we can. I think farming is good enough to encourage our 
farm boys to enter into it, rather than to take the average job that will come 
to them. I will guarantee that in fifteen or twenty years the average farm boy 
would be just as well off, or better in most cases, than his friend that goes to the 
sity. I have found that to be the case. j 

But to go back to my original idea, this raising of the level and reinforcing 
the rural communities with our farm boys; we should give them the best oppor- 
tunity we can, and as much directive help as possible. We ought to specially 
equip—and here is where I come in—at least a certain proportion of these farm 
boys to be the leaders for the rest, to be the pivots of the general development. 
How can that be done? We are doing it now, in a very casual, haphazard way. 
We have a lot of agricultural machinery in this country in the service of the 
farmers—we have a lot of it right here in Ottawa—and there is a lot of good 
government money being spent on it in every province in Canada. I do not 
want to say one disparaging remark about it, in fact I think it is very necessary 
and is doing a very useful work, indirectly, in the service of the farmer. That 
is a very good thing. But it would be a more direct way to do it, by equipping 
a special number of these farm boys in order that they may help not only them- 
selves, but be a pivot, as it were, whereby others will be helped. After all, you 
will admit, I think—and I can pay no greater compliment to this co-called agri- 
culture service—that a lot of the progress in agriculture in this country is due 
to that service. There is not a farmer who has not had the advantage of it, 
although he may not be aware of it. The improvement in farming in this coun- 
try, as well as in many other countries, as well as in many other countries, is 
directly traceable to this service machinery of which I spoke. 

If it is possible for somebody out at the Experimental Farm here to give 
that kind of service to the farm people, surely it ought to be possible for .a 
man with that training to give it to himself, first, on a practical farm, and, 
through his operations, to other people around him. What I want to do is to 
multiply all these little experimental farm units, or demonstration units, what- 
ever you want to call them. They would reinforce the whole farming community 
with people who have had some capacity for their job and who can do the kind of — 
thing, right on their own spot, that is being done in a more indirect way 
throughout the country. We are not doing that kind of thing to the extent we 
should be. 

The college trained man, apart from the opportunity that is given to him 
for service, gets no recognition from any government. He ought to be the best 
risk in this country, as far as farm investment is concerned. If he is not, then 
our colleges are failures. When I tell you that our colleges are responsible for 
the training of the men that constitute this other service, surely that is signifi- 
eant testimony on their behalf. 

The idea that I want to put forth there is this. Just as it should be possible 
for this Canadian boy who wants to farm, and who has a good apprenticeship, 
has equipment, and who is first class material to undertake farming, so should 
it be possible for the boy who equips himself still further, to the extent of at least 
two years—and we have some thirteen or fourteen institutions throughout Can- 
ada that are doing that now—so should it be possible to give that boy and even 
better opportunity, because he is a better risk. There is nothing available to 
him now. 

We are told at times that our boys do not go back to the farm, they go into 
the service. Two explanations of that can be justified. There is opportunity 
in the service, and there is a need there for some of them, while here is no pro- 
vision for them to go elsewhere unless they have got it thmselves. Many of 
them are going, but not any such number as should be. If it were possible for a 
boy who has not only had a first class farming apprenticeship—because that is 
fundamental, and no college training in the world can replace it; the education 
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the boy gets from the farmer is absolutely fundamental and inseparable— 
where he has this additional training, we will have the kind of equipment we 
are going to need to get the most from farming in the future. Here is my sug- 
gestion. ‘That boy should have financial provision within his reach to farm; 
not $2,500, or even $5,000; it has got to be better than that. It only means 
advancing money on good ’ security, 

Those are two specific suggestions, but I want to make a bigger one that 
will include all of them, and that is this: since this immigration question, to 
my mind, resolves itself into one of agriculture and the development of agri- 
culture—I have only touched upon two special suggestions that I make in that 
connection as affecting the bovs, but there are a lot of other issues—there is the 
whole question of commerical direction, the question of co-ordination. This 
question is becoming more complex all the time. What we need most is not an 
immigration board but a land development board, call it what you will. We do 
not want something that would study the thing for a few weeks, but continu- 
ously study this whole question of development in our rural districts, not only 
for our own people, but also for those who are coming here. This is being 
done by separate organizations now, as you know, going along their own little 
streets, so to speak, and there is a good deal of duplication. 

I am going to refer you to what resembles this same board, although it is 
focussed on a little different angle--The Empire Marketing Board of Great 
Britain. It is focussed on marketing, but is not limited to marketing at all. 
Our’s would be focussed on land development, if you like, but would not be 
limited to settlement. They are spending £5,000,000 per year through the 
Empire Marketing Board. It has various features—I am not going to go into 
them in detail—there is the question of selling, the question of production, 
and scientific research, all being taken care of and co-ordinated and facilitated 
and encouraged through that organization. 

There is a scheme submitted now for the Colonies—I do not mean the 
Dominions, but the Colonies—with an estimated budget of £2,000,000 per year 
for agricultural development, and chiefly research. 

Our problems are different, as I see them. If we had some kind of 
machinery that would weld all the different agencies that we have together in 
some way, that could focus on the agricultural aspects more immediately, but 
would not overlook such things as research, our experimental farms, our agricul- 
tural colleges, our land settlement, and all the other types of activities that 
would come within, it would accomplish much. 

Look at the rural situation as I have tried to bring it before you this 
morning. Study that situation from the standpoint of its needs, and what can 
be done to strengthen it immediately? I have my finger on the farm boy 
question, as being one that appeals to me in that connection. 

There is a type of thing that would be of direct concern to a land develop- 
ment board in this country, and that is research in pure science, and economics 
as well. Perhaps the more immediate activities of such machinery would 
focus, as I said, on the land settlement question, and the land development 
question, but the whole thing is objective:. At present there is no organized 
objective, and to the people we are bringing here it largely appears to be a force 
pump proposition. 

I have only one further thought, and that is in connection with the Old 
Country. I have not lived in the Old Country, but I have been interested in 
the boys there. We are not interested in immigration as such, it is not our 
function, but we are interested in boys, and we are interested in raising the 
level of farming. We.are interested in interjecting into the farm population 
here and there people who will be pivotal, who would be especially equipped, and 
could render special service and value to that community. In the Old Country, 
as you know, we have thousands of boys leaving the public schools every year, 
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and having increasing difficulty in finding opportunities. There are not the 
openings to-day in the army and navy, as you were told here yesterday. 
Instead of increased openings, there are hundreds of men leaving and wanting 
opportunities elsewhere, as you were told by Colonel Stibbard, whom I met at 
the College a few days ago. These boys want to come to Canada, and if they 
come to Canada, what is open to them? Agriculture. Many of them have not 
the slightest idea of what is involved in agriculture, but we do all we possibly 
can to help. These boys are not just average boys, they have had some 
educational advantages, and have some intellectual equipment. So we ask our- 
selves, “What can we do to provide a special opportunity for this special boy?” 
Well, we are limited, and cannot do anything on a very big scale. We tried out 
something and we organized a little project whereby we would offer special 
training and help to these boys. We were very much concerned about going 
the right type of boy, and that presents some difficulty. We have had some 
experience in that connection with our proposition. We say to the public 
school boy who wants to come to this country, “Macdonald College will under- 
take to look after you and help you to find a suitable farm when you come to 
this country, and a suitable farmer’—which is even more important—‘‘from 
whom you can get your primary and fundamental farm education. That will 
be the first class to which you will go, but if you have never had any farming 
experience in the Old Country we will give you a little training before we send 
you out to that farm. Then you will come back to us and then we will give you 
a little technical equipment. You have had a good foundation, but we will give 
you more technical equipment as applied to agriculture. You will spend five 
months with us, and then you will go back to the farm again the next summer. 
That is the plan, as we are working it. Then we will bring this boy back and 
then he will go back to the farm again. We will not stop there, but will con- 
tinue to give him all the help and direction we can. To-day we have about 
one hundred of those boys who have arrived at the point where they are quite 
ready to carry on. Three years is not enough for the average fellow, as half of 
his time is spent on the farm and half in college. We have some of them that 
are about ready and they are considering propositions right now. My advice 
to those boys is not to take any low grade proposition; I want to see them get 
something first class. Some of them have got financial resources that will enable 
them to do that, but many of them have not. It usually happens that the boy 
with the limited financial resources is the boy that is the hardest worker. Here 
is this boy that has spent his time equipping himself thoroughly, and what is 
to happen to him? 

One boy said to me recently, “I do not propose to go on a hundred acre 
farm where I will have to work my heart out, that does not appeal to me.” As 
the average farm is conducted, a hundred acres is not enough, and it did not 
appeal to him, and it does not appeal to the average boy who gets his eyes 
opened. ‘These boys naturally, should be first class risks, and they should 
have special help, because they are away above the average. We cannot hope 
to interest them in a $2,500 farm, any more than, as I say, we would want to 
interest our own boy in it. 

We can get plenty of these boys, but we have discovered that if a boy has 
had a test in agriculture over there, he fits into the situation here much better. 
He has an idea of what is before him, and he is the boy who invariably does the 
best. Select these boys as you will over there—I do not mean boys from homes 
where agriculture has been absolutely foreign—and they will take to agriculture 
and rural life like ducks take to water. They are prepared to face all kinds 
of difficulty, and put up with what may even be hardships, because they like the 
life and they like the country. If they can see any possibilities in it at all they 
have not the slightest idea of breaking away from it. There is no difficulty in 
interesting these boys in country life. 
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I am aware that they have stations over there, the Imperial people, as 
Colonel Stibbard mentioned, but they are only flea bites after all, as I see it. 
If some scheme could be developed whereby the boys in the Old Country, those 
having no knowledge of agriculture, could get some little test over there to test 
themselves out, as it were, and be tested out. If there is a lot of unemployment 
over there—I do not know that there is; personally I did not see it when I was 
over there—and if there are thousands of young fellows that want to come to 
this country, it seems to me that that is the right thing to do with those 
fellows. This may look like an impediment or an obstacle to immigration, but 
I do not intend it as such. ‘“‘ Get on the farm in the Old Country and see what 
you can do there, what you like to do.” The possibility of boys getting some 
special help in getting on to the farms in the Old Country and not be charged 
a special fee as obtains in many cases at the present time is important. Direct 
them toward agriculture there, to begin with. I do not think it is a vital matter 
that they be trained with Canadian wagons and Canadian harness. The fellow 
who comes from a farm in the Old Country very soon adapts himself to Cana- 
dian conditions, but what he needs over there is a taste of agriculture. I would 
like to see a bigger field in that direction. I do not know whether that is prac- 
ticable or not, but if I were responsible for that over there, that is one of the 
things I would investigate. There is a lot of money spent on immigration in 
one way and another, and it seems to me that the expenditure with a view of 
putting Old Country boys on farms in the Old Country would be wise. The 
Old Country people do not relish our robbing them of their help—because that 
is really what it amounts to. We want Old Country people here and people 
with agricultural experience if we can get them. The farmers in the Old Country 
are none too well off now, as Colonel Dennis has told you, and we are trying to 
inject these fellows into agriculture and bring them here. Why not try to inject 
them over there? The farmers need help there in many cases as much as we 
need farm help here, and that in itself might be worth something, but above all, 
these fellows should have a chance, as I say, to get a taste of agriculture and 
explore its possibilities in some measure, and they will then have a far better 
idea of what is ahead of them when they come here, and they would fit into the 
situation and would adjust themeselves with our people and be more valuable, 
and the wheels, as it were, would probably be better greased. That is how it 
works out in our little experiment. The farmers think that we have better 
boys than perhaps the average machinery, and when we ask them to take a boy 
they say, “ Yes, I will take that boy, but what about him? Can he do anything 
on the farm?” and if we can say that he has had experience in the Old Country, 
that we have given him a test in the college, and that he is quite apt and can 
milk, and do this, that and the other thing, we have no difficulty in placing him 
right away, and there is no come-back with that boy. The other boy is an un- 
known quantity, and is a far bigger problem for us. 

As I say, I have not any set form for my remarks, and I have rambled a 
good deal. I have only really four ideas—that is all. The first one is, that 
our rural communities throughout Canada need reinforcing and I claim that is 
a definite concern in any immigration consideration. They need reinforcing 
and need it with our own people and material here, as well as with outside 
people. We have the farm boys, but there is a stumbling block to their going 
in to agriculture, and I have tried to tell you what it is; financial provision 
is not within their reach. 

Then I have tried to suggest this, that the whole level of farming ought to 
be raised, and it must be raised. There is only one way ‘to do it. It has been 
raised only in one way in the past twenty or twenty-five years, and that is we 
want more intelligent, more understanding, and more able knowledge of the 
things we have to do, and I have suggested that if we take the practical method 
of giving as many boys training as we can and putting them out on the farms, 
seeing that they go, it will help a great deal. That is the second idea. 
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The third idea: I suggest there is need and room from the standpoint of 
immigration, because in the last analysis it hinges on the question of agricultural 
development, but not only from the standpoint of the various agencies and co- 
ordination, nor the standpoint of the exploring of the problems and possibilities 
which exist in any district—commercial people have it in another form, but 
we find there is not enough in it in agriculture, so the Government will have to 
aid us in the financing, and I want to see the same thing done in agriculture as 
is done in other callings. There is a spendid opportunity for it, and there is 
need for it, and that is why I suggest a definite piece of machinery—I call it a 
Land Development Board; and I suggest it would not be unlike, although not 
even an imitation, the idea which lies behind the Empire Marketing Board which 
has a grant of £5,000,000 a year from the British Government. That is not a 
governmental committee, but an advisory committee to the Government, and a 
committee including the best informed and ablest intellects from the standpoint 
of agricultural interests and that alone, which can be had in the Old Country. 
Then there is the fourth suggestion, which is only by the way, and I throw it 
out casually as an idea. The enlargement in some way, if possible, of the oppor- 
tunities for boys in the Old Country to get some agricultural experience before 
they come here, and I can see only one way of doing that on a large scale. We 
cannot hope to train all of the farmers, although we will touch a lot of them. 
Neither can training, although good in itself, enable them to fit into the agricul- 
tural conditions as they exist by itself, but figuratively speaking we must work 
toward the enlargement of the opportunity for the boys to get agricultural train- 
ing in the Old Country before coming to Canada. This must be done collectively, 
as we can never hope to reach the small isolated communities here and there. 


By Mr. Arthurs: 

Q. Have you any specific suggestion as to what should be done in the case 
of the Canadian farm boys? Supposing a farmer is on the farm at the present 
time, and wants to retire, and does retire, and has only one son who can take 
his place. He may have four or five other sons all willing to farm: what would 
you do with the other four or five boys?—A. I think we are producing more 
boys in the rural communities than we need there, but we are not distributing 
them very well. There is bound to be an exodus. I do not think that means 
lack of progress; I think we must expect that, and we must expect it not only 
in farms, because our farms will be worked in larger units with more machinery 
and we will not need the man power we had before. Our rural organization 
will take care of some of it. We see it in the churches, we see it in the schools 
and we will see it in the villages and towns. The whole thing is on a bigger 
plan. The opportunity is, from the standpoint of the farmers, to put these 
boys on farms which are not now properly manned, upon which there 
are tired people quite ready to step out and would gladly see some local boy 
take hold of that farm and would give him every encouragement and the 
greatest possible consideration in financial treatment. They cannot finance the 
boys now, and the boys cannot finance themselves. Their fathers, while un- 
doubtedly respectable farmers, do not feel like shouldering the responsibility of 
buying farms for the boys. Of course, there may be families from whom all the 
boys have left the farm. That is true, but what we are concerned about is get- 
ting the farms in a community manned by good boys, and that is not being done 
at the present time. 

Q. What is your solution?—A. A financial provision for the right kind of 
boys. Give me that, and I will guarantee to go into almost any rural commun- 
ity and succeed in establishing these boys. I know boys who are going on to the 
farms without a cent in the face af the most trying difficulties, single-handed 
and with no capital. 
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By Mr. Coote: 


Q. How much would you need for each boy? Give us some suggestion.—A. 
I would not say that every boy should have the same amount, of course, or any- 
thing of that kind. 

Q. Give us a range—A. I would say this, to come down to brass tacks, that 


I would welcome for a start the same provision you are making to outside boys 
—$2,500. 


By Hon Mr. Forke: 


Q. What did you say was given to outside boys?—A. I understand it is 
$2,500. 

Q. Who is giving that?—A. My understanding is that if a boy reaches 21 
years of age in this country, and has spent so many years here, and has accum- 
ulated $600, that he will be helped to the extent of $2,500. 

Q. That is a promise for the future?—A. That is what I had reference to. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. To my mind the witness has hit the real root of the trouble in connection 
with immigration, and I would like to ask one question. Would the problem be 
solved by the remedies you suggest without taking other steps to improve condi- 
tions on the farm? To my mind farming is, at the present time, with the prices 
paid, the rates of interest charged, the prices paid for help and all other costs— 
it is almost an impossible task to make a farm pay sufficiently to make at 
attractive. Will the measures you suggest, such as better education so 
that there will be leaders in each community, and so forth be sufficient? 
That is the point which is puzzling me—A. I am not surprised that you 
ask that question. I have no panacea for the difficulties of agriculture 
or the difficulties of immigration. While I have been emphatic, I am 
seriously concerned with this whole question. I have spent—if I may make a 
personal reference—21 years in the service of farm boys and farm people and 
I know something of the difficulty of performing that service in the face of all 
kinds of odds. My view is necessarily a long distance view of that question. 
If there is to be a remedy at all I realize it can only be accomplished by one 
step at a time, but I would like to see the necessary machinery available to 
ensure that we are taking the proper steps in the right direction, and taking 
them as fast as we can. Even with agriculture as it is at the present time, I 
agree with you that it is not as attractive as it ought to be, commercially, even 
for the ablest farmers, but we must take it as we find it, and there are a lot of 
things over which we have no control. There are a lot of things which could be 
improved, and the only way for creating better conditions is to take one step 
at a time, and to create possibilities which are not apparent now and be able to 
take advantage of them. To my mind the remedy for that les in first-class 
equipment for our farms. We have many people who are well equipped now, 
but we have not enough of them and it will be a process of evolution just as it 
was in this Empire Marketing Board. They are not looking for results for next 
year or the next year. The plan to which I have referred—I forget for how 
many years it was framed, but it was for over a considerable period of time. 


By Hon. Mr. Edwards (Frontenac) : 


Q. Is your plan not somewhat along the line of the soldier land settlement 
scheme? Am I correct in saying that you take the boys selected, as you have 
indicated, and place them on the farms under a scheme somewhat like the 
soldier land settlement scheme, and that being the case, the prospects of success 
with such boys are much better than under the soldier land settlement scheme, 
and with less likelihood of loss to the Government in financing such scheme?— 
A. That is it, exactly. 
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By Mr. Coote: 

Q. You made a statement regarding the necessity of increasing the output 
from the farms. Do you mean the output per farm with an enlarged farm or an 
increased output from the farms as they are to-day, with their present size?— 
A. I mean both. 

Q. Then have we not the problem of marketing the increased production 
from these farms?—A. I have always been asked that question. In my brief 
experience with farming people I have never made any suggestion, I do not 
believe, along what development lines they should undertake, that that question 
did not come up, whether it was in connection with hogs, poultry, or anything 
else. I can not look into the future to see what the requirements will be, but so 
far as one can tell at the present time—and we may get into deep water here— 
our markets are not getting any poorer at any rate, and there is no indication 
that the world’s markets for agricultural products will be swamped. So far as 
the United States are concerred, I think if anything the evidence is a little the 
other way. You have the whole population question entering into that. 

Q. We have not much access to the United States markets—A. I think we 
will have access to them in spite of all the obstacles they put up. 


By Mr. McMillan: 
Q. If the quality of our products is right, we will get the markets for them? 
—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Do you believe that the law of supply and demand regulates the price? 
—A. Of course I do, in a general way, although I think there is a certain 
accepted level for prices and it is unfortunate that that level is so low for 
agricultural products, generally speaking. 

Q. Will you raise that level by increasing the production?—A. Well, you 
will probably have fluctuations, and there will be times when you will have a 
little too much output, but, generally speaking, that prospect would not worry 
me. After all, we have to take the situation as we find it and our Canadian 
farm output is only a fraction of the world’s farm output. We are concerned 
with our own people, and I would be glad to see our people have double the 
products they have to-day. 

Q. You are not engaged in marketing?—A. No. 


Discussion followed. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. I have been waiting to hear Mr. McMillan’s question. I agree with him 
and I think you will agree with me that our young Canadian boys are intelli- 
gent boys, and that these intelligent boys will drift to the centres which offer the 
best opportunities. I would ask you now if, in your opinion, the intelligent 
young men are choosing agriculture in equal numbers to those who are choosing 
other callings? I think perbaps that will give an indication as to which are 
the most favourable callings in Canada, the callings most favoured by the young 
men.—A. Do you mean farm boys or boys generally? 

Q. Boys generally—A. I do not think there is any question but the greater 
number are going into the city callings, but I want to qualify that with this 
statement, that in my observation there is definitely a greater tendency for 
farm boys to consider farming now than there was even a few years ago. That 
situation os growing, and I think it is partly because of the limited opportunities 
for the farm boys, as such, in the cities. I am not surprised at the city boy 
getting his opportunity in the city, although there are city boys looking toward 
the country, but not in any such large numbers. The city boy is brought up 
there with all the contacts—do not forget that—which make opportunity and 
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facilitate his securing employment. The farm boy has none of that at least, 
generally speaking. He does not equip himself for them, and so if the average 
farm boy with the average education should go to Montreal, we will say, to- 
morrow, what can he get to do if he has not some friend there who can put some- 
thing his way? If he learns the delivery routes he may get a delivery wagon in 
time, he might go into a garage at this season of the year and get what looks to 
him like a very attractive daily wage for the time being, until next Fall, when he 
will face a different situation. I have had farm boys come to me and want 
opportunities in the city, and while I have connections in the city I can use, I 
find it difficult to materially assist the farm boys in the city. 


By Hon. Mr. Edwards (Frontenac): 


Q. What proportion of the boys which pass through your hands with this 
what we may call probationary education stay with agriculture? You lose 
some of them?—A. Yes, there is a wastage and, of course, our experiment is 
still young. We are only in our third year and we have some 70 per cent of the 
boys still with us. We had our biggest loss the first year because the idea was 
put over a little too quickly, and we did not have time to exercise due care in 
selecting these boys. We are increasing our percentage, although the testing 
ilme is not so very long. 


By Mr. Fansher (Last Mountain): 

Q. In connection with the scheme you suggested as to financing: 
have you any detailed plan as to how that should be carried out, and to what 
extent, and if it is similar to a scheme now in vogue in Denmark?—A. I have 
no plan worked out or crystallized. I have an idea and I have thought about 
it for a long while. I presume Denmark would have provision through their 
own co-operative organizations. That is the only thing I know of in Denmark. 


By Mr. Lucas: 

Q. We are spending vast sums of money in this country, running into 
many millions of dollars, in attempting to bring in new immigrants. In your 
opinion would it be better to take a great part of that money aand use it in 
improving conditions in Canada, forgetting about the others, along the line of 
making our farms more attractive?—A. I do not want to be misunderstood in the 
attitude apparently taken. I am not opposed to immigration. We want more 
people, and we have to get them from the outside, but I claim that before we 
can do much for these people on a sound basis we have to put our opportuni- 
ties in shape here, and the first thing we see when we look at that situation is 
that the ‘opportunities are not here for our own people. Naturally if we make 
an attractive opportunity our own people will be the first to take advantage of 
it, and that fact will have a favourable effect on immigration, but whether money 
should be taken from immigration or provided over and above that, I would not 
like to say. We want all the people we can get who are of the right kind, but 
I am not at all optimistic about getting them in large numbers or making the 
best use of them with the opportunities and the situation as they are now. I 
think we want to get to the fundamentals of the situation and create opportuni- 
ties for these people, and put our own house in order first. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. Mr. Barton, would you think the proper step to solve our farming prob- 
lems would be, a survey to find out if we are not trying an impossible task, that 
is, for farming even under the conditions you suggest, where the farmers must 
have better equipment, better financial arrangements and better knowledge of 
agriculture? It may be, and is my opinion, as far as western Canada is con- 
cerned, that we are trying to “force-pump” the farm. Would you not think we 
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should first find out the actual conditions?—A.I think the whole question should 
be carefully studied. I am not very sympathetic with the idea of a survey which 
has for its objective the idea of finding out how badly off we are. I think any 
survey I would want to make would be focussed on finding out what the possi- 
bilities of bettering the situation were, and I believe from my limited experience, 
there are possibilities which we have not begun to touch and particularly under 
conditions changing as they are in the east at the present time. 

Q. Unless you know what the conditions are how can you decide what steps 
are wise to take?—A. Quite right. You can call it a survey if you like, although 
my idea of a survey for that purpose would be something of a very broad char- 
acter. I do not wish to make special reference to the Ontario surveys with which 
I am familiar, for they are good things, and good fundamental work, but I 
think perhaps they stopped this survey entirely too soon, and they should have 
gone further and brought out the possibilities. Mr. Leach tried to do that, and 
the natural interpretation given to the public was that the farming situation 
was in very bad condition. We knew that without keeping books. But to come 
back to the original idea, there are districts here which have a prevailing type 
of farming in which there are special] possibilities, and objectives they could set 
for themselves. Of course, there are the individual farmers’ organizations, but 
I am not thinking so much of them as I am of the bigger things, speaking of 
farming as a whole. It is a question of study, call it survey, if you will. I think 
the whole situation should be studied, as you people are trying to do it here, 
but with a much smaller number. Somebody suggested a one-man committee, 
I believe, to study immigration. I would broaden it out and make it a one-man 
committee to study the whole question of agricultural development, as it con- 
cerns immigration. I think the two are tied together; they are inseparable. 


By Mr, Coorez 

Q. I think you made some reference to the standard of living on the farm? 
—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Would you give us your opinion as to whether it would be in the 
interests of the manufacturers and the railways in Canada to help us maintain 
a good standard of living on the farm? There would be more goods purchased, 
and the railways would have the hauling of those goods to the farm. I would 
like to have your opinion in regard to that point, as I think it is something that 
is often overlooked?—A. I do not think there is any question about that. I 
have been trying to do my little bit in establishing a better relationship and a 
better understanding between the business men and the farmers. After all, the 
business men’s first concern is naturally their own, and the farmers’ is their 
own. I spoke at the Commercial Club in Halifax a week ago and I met a lot 
of good business men there. I told them some things pretty frankly. I think 
the business man’s attitude toward a lot of things has something to do with the 
farmer’s attitude towards them. As we develop the farms we are going to have 
closer and closer business relationship, there is no doubt about that, and our 
people have got to be prepared to take their place in that business relationship. 
I do not know whether I am getting your question right, but what I surmise you 
have in the back of your mind, is that the business interests are not concerning 
themselves enough with the development of farming possibilities; is that right? 

__ Q. I feel that they think that all they have to do is to bring in people who 
will produce something, but they overlook the other side of the picture; that 
the people they bring in, unless they maintain a good standard of living, are 
not going to purchase as much from those manufacturers and business men?—A. 
Oh, yes, quite. 

Q. As the people who would endeavour to maintain a good standard of 
living on the farm?—A. I quite understand the business people taking that 
point of view with regard to the whole immigration question. That is why I 
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if it has been done before, but that is the field in which I work. I think that 
immigration depends entirely upon it, but I do not expect the business man 
to tell you that. 


By Hon. Mr. Edwards (Frontenac) : 

Q. Do you think from the standpoint of the profit on the markets at home 
for what the farmer produces, that it would be advisable for the Government 
to open the door a little wider and bring in immigrants other than farmers?—A. 
If I were speaking for myself, I think I would open the door quite wide, as far 
as the different interests are concerned. The farm, at the present time, as I 
see it, is operating as a sieve for immigration, letting pretty nearly everything 
through. We are bringing people out here to the farms, but they do not stay. 
Some of them stay, but a great many of them do not. That is particularly true 
of eastern Canada. You know that, as well as I do. What we are doing is 
supplying labour for other requirements. I am not blaming anybody for that, 
but that is the situation as it obtains now. 


By Wr. laeas- 


Q. You stated a great deal about raising the standard of living on the 
farm. Do you think that you will be encouraged in doing that by flooding 
this country with Southern and Central Europeans?—A. No, sir, I do not. I 
must say that it goes against the grain a little bit to have to meet that kind 
of competition. On the other hand, there is another side to it, and I think 
we have got to be broadminded about it. A lot of these people change very’ 
quickly, and are very ready to adopt the best standards that we have to offer. 
You western people know much more about that than I do, and I am not going 
to get out of my pasture entirely. But that is what happens. But, as a farmer, 
I do not like to have to meet that sort of competition, the man who is willing 
to work more than I am—and I am willing to do my fair share—and whose 
whole family is willing to work and live on a basis on which I do not want 
to live, it does look a little like unfair competition to me. But I have no 
doubt that the next generation, and it will not be long coming, will demand 
a standard of living just as good as I have got. That is what happens. 


By Mr. Fansher (Last Mountain): 


Q. If we made farming in Canada attractive enough, would you say that 
we have enough young men in the United States and Canada to supply the 
needs for the next few years, without making any special effort to get in the 
prospective farmer from Europe? If the farm lad has left the farm for just 
such reasons as you have stated, and would like to get back on the farm, but 
has no capital to get back; are there enough of those young men, say between 
twenty-six and thirty-two years of age, willing to go back on the farm to-day, 
without bringing over any Europeans to fill this particular need of which you 
are talking?—A. That is a very difficult question to answer. I do not know that 
we need very many Europeans in Eastern Canada, at any rate. I am simply 
making a pretty general estimate of the situation, but that is my impression. 
If farming conditions were really attractive, as I think they ought to be, and 
if there was provision to enable our own boys to take advantage of those 
opportunities, I do not think it would be a question of encouraging, but would 
be simply a question of competition for the opportunity. 


By Mr. Sinclair (Wellington North): 

Q. I was very much struck with the remark of Mr. Lucas, that if the money 
spent in bringing immigrants out here was placed in hands such as your’s, could 
you not get an unlimited number of boys and place them on farms? Surely, in 
five years, you would undertake to increase the population of Canada? I notice 
in the “Journal” to-day that we have lost 17,000 people more than we brought 
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in in five years. Under the scheme that you have proposed to-day, with the 
Government spending the money suggested by Mr. Lucas, in training the boys, 
could you not increase the population?—A. I am convinced that if I had the 
money to finance the farm boys I could put a lot of farm boys back on the farm. 


By Mr. Arthurs: 


Q. The principal reason why our boys are leaving the farm is that they have 
not sufficient capital to go on the farm?—A. I think that is one very important 
reason. 


By Mr. Spencer: 

Q. And the standard of living is not very attractive?—A. Yes. If I were 
assuming the responsibility for that, I would want more than simply the credit 
to finance these boys. I think we need some helpful direction to enable these 
boys to get the best out of agriculture. That is what I do with the boys we are 
assuming responsibility for now. I tell them, “we are prepared to stand by 
you until you are established, to give you all the help and direction we can.” I 
think we can be of service to them, but if we could work with people collectively, 
with the right kind of organization, we could do a great deal more. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. Are not the agricultural agencies of some considerable value?—A. There 
is no question about the value, but you only have one man in a whole county. 
After all, he is limited pretty much to his own resources. While he is a mem- 
ber of the Department of Agriculture, and gets help from that source, and works 
with the organization, he stands pretty much on his own feet in his service to 
these people. ‘ 


By Mr. McMillan: 


Q. If there was such a thing as a demonstration to the farmers in their 
localities that they could make it pay, it would do a great deal more?—A. I 
would like to see far more of them. I am convinced that it can be done, and if it 
cannot be done we are wasting a whole lot of money. Take the province of 
Quebec, as one illustration that comes to me. I am not advertising my own 
college, but a boy came to us who could not speak English, and he had no experi- 
ence of livestock. He is now in the service of the Livestock Branch to-day, and 
what has he done for the farmer? They could not do it for themselves, but 
he was equipped for the job. He has put their livestock equipment, in many 
cases, on a level that they never knew before. Why did he do that? Because 
he was equipped for his job, that is why. We have demonstrations everywhere 
of it: 

By Mr. Coote: 

Q. Did you ever consider the advisability of the establishment of demon- 
stration farms which would be established for the purpose of demonstrating that 
farming could be made commercially profitable?—A. I think it would be a 
very good idea psychologically, but I think there is a mistaken idea in the 
minds of people with regard to so-called model farms, like the one we used to 
come to Ottawa to visit years ago. This is what I think about that. Every 
farm is an individual farm and I think every farmer here knows that. What 
I might demonstrate on my farm, while it might be suggestive and illustrative 
and so on, may not be applicable to the farm right next to me. We can demon- 
strate general principles, but each farm has to be worked out, not only with 
regard to what the farm is, but with regard to what the farmer himself is. 
It is an individual unit, and this idea of setting up demonstration farms and 
saying, “Here, this will be the type of thing that will be good all over this com- 
munity,” to my mind is all poppyecock. You can demonstrate certain general 
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priciples and have some illustrations. In our organization we have two farms, 
and the thing I would organize on one farm, for straight commercial purposes, 
would be entirely different to the type of thing I would organize on the other. 


By Mr. McMillan: 


Q. Are you running any portion of it with the object of trying to make it 
pay, make it show a commercial profit?—A. We are looking for all the revenue 
we can get, and watch every dollar as carefully as we can. 

Q. I used to hear the matter discussed of flooding the markets for our 
products. I think the prospects to-day, in that respect, are better than they 
have ever been in my experience. 

Mr. Coore: There are a lot of farmers who have left the farms. 

Mr. McMitran: I say that there is no prospect, in my opinion, of flooding 
any market for our products. Another observation I would like to make is this: 
we seem to be in favour of some immigration, and seem to be very much opposed 
to immigrants from any other quarter than from the British Isles. Now, in my 
own experience, in our own locality, recently we had some very good immigrants 
from Belgium, and from Scandinavia, and there was a bunch came out from 
Poland, German Poles, a year ago, and they are all showing up exceedingly well. 


By Mr. Millar: 

Q. Do not these things usually regulate themselves? Take for instance, 
wheat. If the farmers of Canada were able to produce ten per cent more whest 
on their farms, at a slightly less price, they would be just as well off as they 
are now. Would that not drive large areas in the States out of the wheat 
business altogether?—-A. Probably. 

Q. So that it would regulate itself?—A. It always does. I do not know 
that I can establish any clear cut position in that regard, but I know it is a 
weak position for anybody to take to say, “well, you are not worrying about 
the market for the farmer.” I am worrying about it. Russia is supplying thirty 
per cent of the poultry products to Great Britain. 


By Mr. Coote: 

Q. Is not Russia a lot closer to Great Britain than we are?—A. Yes, and 
probably there is competition there that we would have to meet. 

Q. I would be very glad if you could show us how we could undersell 
Russia, when it comes to selling things on the British market. Can they not 
produce things just as cheap as we can, and, being a little closer to the market, 
just a little better?—A. We have the competition to meet; I do not deny that 
for one moment. 

Q. Are we going to solve the problem for the farmer who is already on the 
land by increasing production of the stuff that he is trying to find a market 
for?—A. Yes, sir, I think so. If you can tell me of any first class product 
to-day that you cannot find a market for, I would like to hear of it. 

Discussion followed. 

The Cuatrman: On behalf of the Committee, I am very glad to express to 
Dean Barton my thanks for his appearance before us. 

Witness retired. 


The Committee adjourned until Tuc3sdav. May 8, at 11 a.m. 
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House oF Commons, 
Turspay, May 8th, 1928. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 
11 o’clock a.m., Mr. J. L. Brown, presiding. 


The Acting CHarrmMaNn: Gentlemen, we will come to order. We have 
with us this morning in response to our invitation the Hon. George Langley of 
Saskatchewan, who will appear before the Committee and address us in the 
usual way. 


Hon. Grorcr LANGLEY called. 


The Acting CHAIRMAN: The custom has been for the witness to make 
a general statement with regard to immigration and then be questioned after- 
wards. 


The Wirness: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the Committee: you will 
let me make my statement in my own way? Yes. Well, I am an English 
immigrant to Canada. I did not come here when I was a child nor when I 
was a youth. I was over forty years of age when I came to Canada. I had 
spent nearly 16 years on the farm in the Old Country and a little more than 
24 years in London. In London I followed various avocations— a wage earn- 
ing man. During the later years I had purchased and run a retail provision 
business. We had a family of five children when my wife and I made up our 
minds to sell the business, draw up stakes and come to Canada, which we did. 
That was in the spring of 1893. We have been farming ever since we came, 
I think with a vision. The vision was that we might possibly become owners 
of land in Western Canada. We not only had the vision; we had faith, and 
we struggled toward its realization with some considerable success. The boys 
are all married and all farming. I thought I should like to say that so that 
you would know my attitude toward the Old Country. 

When toward the end of last year Premier Gardiner called me over to his 
office and told me that the Canadian National was promoting a farmers’ tour 
through Great Britain and Denmark and asked me if I would go, I consented 
and became a member of the party. Perhaps I might outline that there was 
nothing very much in crossing the water more than there generally is when you 
take ship at one port and get off at the other. We were practically all strangers 
to each other. There were two members of the party drawn from each of the 
provinces excepting Quebec, which I thought and still think was a mistake, 
because I felt we should have had someone from Quebec. But we did not. 
Going over the water I made the acquaintance—and I should have thought 
the journey well worth while if I had only done that one thing—of the Hon. 
Walter Lea, a member of the Prince Edward Island provincial government. 
I found him to be a man of much more than usual intelligence, a very com- 
panionable fellow, and we got along excellently together. I mention that now, 
and I shall mention it again. 

We should have landed at Liverpool, because that was where our tour 
was to commence, but for some reason we landed at Plymouth. We spent 
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Sunday there and went on to Liverpool on Monday and commenced our tour, 
which was all done in motor buses. We spent a day or two in Liverpool, the 
same in Manchester and went down to what is known as the West Midlands, 
Waddington, Stafford, and so forth, and made our first stop after Manchester 
at Wolverhampton. England comes rather readily to me because I know a 
little about my own country, England being my own country notwithstanding 
the fact that I have been in Canada for 35 years. From Liverpool we went 
to Brierly Hill, and thence to Birmingham; from Birmingham to Oxford, and 
from Oxford to Windsor, down to the west side of London and went up into 
London from the west. We spent some days there, when we broke the journey 
and went to Denmark. After we returned from Denmark we toured the East 
Midlands, going from London to Cambridge, from Cambridge to Nottingham, 
from Nottingham to York, and from York to Neweastle, and thence on to Edin- 
burgh where we again made a stay, visiting various parts of Scotland from the 
Capital. After that we crossed over to Glasgow and visited the various parts of 
western Scotland from Glasgow, and having done that we re-embarked and came 
home. That was our itinerary, Mr. Chairman, and it gave us the opportunity of 
meeting many people at many places. We were received with an effusive wel- 
come everywhere and were entertained, oh, somewhat lavishly. 

I have naturally, as an immigrant, always been interested in immigration. 
As a member of the Saskatchewan Government and an active partisan—for 
which I hope you will pardon me—I was a consenting party to the bringing 
into Canada of most of the men whom we call foreigners, who are in the West. 
I have not a word to say against them. If it had been merely a question of fact 
that you might have put me in jail for not answering your summons, I should 
not have come. I have nothing to say against them. We invited them here, 
and it seems to me it is our duty now they are here to treat them as we would 
like to be treated if we were in their place. That is my attitude toward the 
foreign residents, particularly in my own province of Saskatchewan and also 
practically in every other province. However, I will make the confession that I 
have been recently a little concerned, not to say alarmed, at the extraordinary 
disparity in numbers between the immigrants coming from Great Britain and 
the immigrants coming from other countries. We have discussed this at home 
at various meetings. I have attended meetings of the veterans, the rank and 
file of whom take a great interest in this question, and while their leaders are 
very careful to keep them out of party politics, at the same time they cannot 
keep men from expressing their opinions. I have always prided myself on the 
fact that I was taking part in the building of a nation, and I was flattered 
because I considered we were building a British nation, but I have been forced 
to the conclusion that you. cannot very well build a British nation without 
British material, and, consequently, I have been concerned at the disparity in 
the numbers of immigrants from the Old Country and the number of immigrants 
who are coming from other countries into our Dominion. 

Well, the first day we arrived on British soil, after lunch my friend Lea 
and I thought we would like to go and look at the natives. This was at Ply- 
mouth. We took a ride in the motor car that goes around about the city. Mr. 
Lea is a born Canadian of several generations but of direct English stock and is 
as much of a Britisher as you could hope any Canadian possibly to be. Being 
full of our subject, we engaged in conversation with a number of young men who 
were on the car with us. Now, dealing with the advantages of Canada, I stil! 
think that Canada has immense advantages. I told these young fellows what 
I tell this Committee, that the farming prospects of Western Canada have not 
been so good for the last twenty years as they are to-day. I am, of course, 
omitting the years of the war, which were an eruption and cannot be considered, 
but, speaking of farming as farming, the prospects are brighter and more hope- 
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ful to-day than they have been at any time during the past twenty years. I told 
those people to whom we were talking on the car at Plymouth that that was 
my opinion, and that in my judgment there was as good a prospect to-day in 
Canada for a man with ambition, perseverane and patience as there was when I 
came to Canada thirty-five years ago. I told them that it might not take exactly 
the same form, but the prospects were there. I am a believer—and as I grow 
in years it gives me pleasure to believe—that our Dominion is on the eve of 
greater development to-day than she has ever known before. 

We talked to these young fellows about that. There were a half a dozen listen- 
ing to what we had to say, and there we met our first hint of difficulty. A fine 
young fellow standing, I suppose, five feet ten inches, a man in his early twenties, 
told us that he had thought of migrating to Canada. But he told us more; he 
said, “ You see J am in a situation where at any rate I am getting a living; 
there is not much prospect ahead; there is not much to brag about in it, but I 
am getting a living, and what apparently the people who manage the immigra- 
tion business for Canada do not understand, is that every man in my position ” 
—I am remembering his words as well as I can—‘‘ every man in my position is 
threatened by from half a dozen to a score of men who are out, of employment.” 
He said, ‘In order to find out information about migrating to Canada I have to 
attend at a certain named place and I have to attend there at a time when I 
should be at work. It means I have to go to my governor ’—they do not say 
“boss” over there—“ and tell him that I want time off. He wants to know 
why I want time off and I have to tell him that I am thinking about migrating 
to Canada, and that means the loss of my position, and I cannot afford to lose it.” 

‘That was the first hint of trouble which we had in connection with it. 
Friend Lea and myself cogitated over it and talked about it. After we got to 
Liverpool I made the acquaintance of men I had known in Saskatchewan who 
were engaged as immigration workers. You see, I am something of a democrat, 
and the men who had worked with me and knew me at home very naturally 
came and talked to me about these things. There was a feeling amongst-the 
immigration workers of extreme pessimism. They said they could not make any 
headway; there was no result to their labours. We treasured these things up 
as we went about from place to place. When we got to Birmingham I met 
others whom I had known in Saskatchewan who were also engaged in immigra- 
tion work, I am not mentioning names, although I can give them, because these 
men are also in positions they do not want to lose. One man in Birmingham, an 
old acquaintance, said, “I am comparatively new, Mr. Langley, to this work 
and perhaps that is the reason why it is somewhat discouraging.” I said, “What 
is there discouraging about it?” calling him by his military title, as he has one. 
He said, “The discouraging thing about it is that there is no popular opinion 
in favour of immigration to Canada, of which we can take advantage.” 

Well, we went on, and the immigration question rested from Birmingham 
until we got to London. There we met more officials. We visited the central 
office of the Canadian National Railways—they were promoting the tour—and 
we visited Canada House and had a talk with the Canadian High Commnis- 
sioner who, to be perfectly fair to him, was not unwilling to discuss the matter 
—and if I am mistaken I apologize to him—but he discussed it apologetically. 
He admitted they were not getting the results they were hoping for, but made 
certain excuses which evidently were satisfactory to him, although they did 
not appear very satisfactory to me. We had interviews with members of the 
Old Country department of Agriculture and again discussed immigration, but 
we did not get very much farther than that. 

I think now I must revert a little, as I want to deal with Cambridge, because 
there I think I got light. When we got to Edinburgh another old acquaint- 
ance of mine from Saskatchewan came te the hotel to see me and he came 
with a very definite story. He said, “I see by the paper, Mr. Langley, that yeu 
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are a member of this party, and I knew perfectly well that whomever I could 
not talk to I could talk to you.” Again I could give you the name, but I will 
not, because this man is in a position there which he values. I said, “What 
is the trouble?” and he said, “Well, it is difficult to say,” I said, “how do 
you do your work?” and he said, ‘We advertise meetings where the people 
are getting together at fairs and that sort of thing, and I go and hold the 
meeting and address the people.” I said, “Do you have good meetings?” 
and he said, “Always good meetings.” JI knew this man in Canada as a 
newspaper writer at one time, as the manager of a considerable estate at 
another, and as a farmer on another occasion, a really capable Scotsman, 
a tail man with a good presence and good figure. I said, “Do you 
get any response at your meetings?” and he said, ‘Yes, oh yes; people listen, 
are interested, come to see me afterwards and I make arrangements in con- 
nection with them as to what they are to do in order to be able to emigrate to 
Canada. Then I go away to my next meeting and when I come back my 
work is undone. I am like a fisherman who is getting no end of good bites 
but who is not able to land his fish.” I said, ‘Well, that is rather hard.” And 
then in a moment of outburst he said, “Mr. Langley, we are fighting against 
an invisible enemy.’ I paid more attention to this man, because of my know- 
ledge of him, than I had to anybody else. 


Now, I want to go back to Cambridge. At Cambridge we were enter- 
tained at the University. The Profesors were good to us, the cereal professor 
told us all about grain, although I think he did not tell some of us anything 
we did not know. One professor was particularly interested in immigration, 
and I think I may mention his name. It was Professor Vemm, a compara- 
tively young man. His work consisted somewhat in over-seas work. We 
talked about Canada and about his prospects, and I bore witness, as I have to 
this Committee, of my opinion as to the future of Canada and after consider- 
able interchange of opinions the professor confronted me with this question. 
He said, ‘Mr. Langley, you are here, so the papers say, as a representative 
of the Saskatchewan government?” I said, “Yes.” He said, “Do you know 
-the members of that government?” I said, “Yes, every one of them.” He said, 
“Do you know the members of the Federal Government at all?” I said, “Yes, 
two of them were formerly my colleagues when I was a member of the 
Saskatchewan Government and there are two members whom I remem- 
bered—” two gentlemen who are sitting here in front of me to-day—‘ with 
whom I had a casual acquaintance, and who were very friendly at any rate.’ 
He said, “‘Will you give me a straight answer to a straight question?” I said, 
“T will try; what is the question?” He said, “ Knowing these men as you do, 
do they really want immigrants from the Mother Country?” I answered him 
without any hesitation, and I said, ‘Knowing the men as I do I am quite sure 
they do want immigrants from England and Scotland.” And he said, “ Well, 
all I can say is that they are the most unfortunate people who ever existed.” 
I said, “Why so?” And he said, “Because they have a set of regulations and 
a large number of officials who are doing more to prevent emigration from 
Great Britain than anything else in the world.” The professor was silent for a 
moment, and a gentleman who was with me, and who had been carrying on the 
conversation with me said, “Let me tell you that the bringing of Canadian 
doctors into Great Britain has completely antagonized the medical men of our 
country and it has created an atmosphere of antagonism to immigration tc 
Canada that is all over this country from one end to the other.” And I thought 
of that statement when my friend at Edinburgh told me that we were fighting 
an invisible enemy. Sometimes I think, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, that 
we do not appreciate these things as we should. There is an old saying that 
you can occasionally find out where the boot pinches by putting the shoe on 
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your own foot, and curiously enough we had an instance not a month ago right 
in our Dominion. A very eminent flyer from the United States was unfor- 
tunately left in our hospitals in Quebec and appeared, from newspaper reports, 
to be fighting a losing battle for existence. His countrymen were alarmed and 
the Rockefeller Institute association with others sent the most prominent airman 
in the United States, Colonel Lindberg, with what they hoped would be help- 
ful assistance in saving the life of the threatened flyer, and all of you know 
what happened. Minister David of the Provincial Government of Quebec 
burst out in wrath, and the Premier of Quebec, Mr. Taschereau, joined in the 
effort. They wanted to know whether America thought that Quebec was a 
barbarous country. Well, according to my informant at Cambridge, that is 
what the medical men of Great Britain want to know; that is what they want 
to know. I know it will be saia—and I recognize it—that there is no public 
evidence of this condition of things. Well, my countrymen are a_ proud 
people. They have reason to be proud. Their medical men are of a proud 
profession, and they have reason to be proud. They and their institutions, 
hospitals and so forth, stand in the forefront of the old civilization as capable 
and efficient men, and according to my informant—and Professor Vemm 
endorsed it—they feel that they have not been fairly treated by our people, 
and for that reason this public opinion has been created, an opinion of anta- 
gonism against emigration to our Dominion. There is in reality the best 
evidence of all, and that evidence is that you cannot get immigrants. I have, 
through the public press, read the evidence that has been given before this 
Committee by the Presidents of the two great transportation companies and 
the two men who are at the head of the immigration efforts of those two com- 
panies, Doctor Black and Colonel Dennis. Doctor Black told you that it cost 
so much more to get immigrants from the Old Country than it does to get them 
from elsewhere. Why, of course it does. Under the circumstances that is 
quite unavoidable. Colonel Dennis told you that this year they are getting 
less immigrants than ever, and that is quite true. Of course they are. There 
have been not only Canadian doctors over there, but if I am correctly informed, 
those doctors are stationed in the interior of the countries—some of them- 
anyway— 


Hon. Mr. Forxe: No. 


The Witness: Well, then I have been mis-informed. I was not sure 
about that. 


Hon. Mr. Forxe: Well, vou would have let it go if there had been no one 
here to catch it up. 


The Witness: Be that as it may, the doctors are there. Good Lord, they 
went over; they must be there. That is what I was forced to learn. It is not 
pleasant to say these things, Mr. Chairman, because in giving this evidence I 
am a supporter of the present Government. I helped to elect Mr. Forke; he 
knows I did. I voted for the Liberal member from my own constituency of 
Regina. I would not, have said these things but for the fact that we are con- 
fronted with a blockade, and it is only by recognizing facts that the blockade 
can be removed. I will make a suggestion. I think instead of displacing Old 
Country doctors we should use them. We should use them with care. For 
instance, in my insurance policy my people send me periodically a paper asking 
me to go to a doctor in my own district and get him to examine me and fill in 
the paper. It is rather an elaborate affair. Have you ever been through it, Mr. 
Chairman? Plenty of these other people have. Now, they do not send their 
doctor down, because I think if they did I would not go to him; I simply would 
not go to him. I would say, “ No, there are doctors in Regina in whom I have 
confidence, and if you want a report I will go to them.” I think we should have 
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papers which should be filled in with those items which are necessary to insure 
a good immigrant, and an immigrant contemplating coming to Canada should 
be allowed to go to his own dector. Check up the information at the seaboard 
if you like, but it would not require an army of doctors to check it up. I am 
still of the opinion, with great deference to the authorities that we could get just 
as reliable doctors to check these things up in Great Britain as we can send over 
from this Dominion. That is how I feel about it. I expressed these thoughts to 
friends at home—I mean in the West. I speak of the Old Country as home, and 
then I speak of Regina as home. I am a kind of cosmopolitan man and have 
homes everywhere. The people to whom I spoke thought I should come down 
and say these things to this Committee, and so I have come here. I would much 
rather have come and praised my old political friend, Mr. Forke; 1 would much 
rather have come and praised him to the skies than to come and give the evi- 
dence I have given this morning. 

Now that is practically what I have to say to the Committee and I hope I 
have said it in a manner that has conveyed my meaning to every member. We 
had a rare opportunity of seeing and hearing and examining, and it seemed to 
me I owed the duty to this Committee—to you, sir, as its Chairman—to come 
here and say what had been brought under my notice while I was travelling 
through Great Britain from one end to the other. You cannot talk to an immi- 
gration worker anywhere who will speak hopefully and optimistically. You 
cannot find them. They are in a condition of practical despair, because as my 
friend in Scotland, in Edinburgh, said to me: “ Mr. Langley, there is good work 
to be done here, there are lots of material to make the best immigrants that you 
could hope for for the Dominion, but,” he said, “ I am in a worse condition than 


a man with his hands tied.” There now, I think J have conveyed my idea to the 
Committee. ) 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. Mr. Langley, before you conclude, is that the only objection to the 
present scheme, the medical inspection by Canadian doctors? Did you find that 
all the other regulations were acceptable or are there others to which you have 
objection? What the Committee would like to get from you, who have been 
over there recently, is a very frank statement; it does not matter about the Gov- 
ernment being criticized or not; what the Committee want to have is, and our 
regulations too onerous, in the Old Country, and more particularly is the assisted 
passage having a deterrent effect on those who cannot comply with the require- 
ments of the assisted passage?—-A. You have reference to the family passage? 

Q. Yes.—A. Yes. 

Q. Or any assisted passage?—A. Any assisted passage. 

Q. Is the fact that certain people who measure up to the requirements of 
the assisted passage, having a deterrent effect upon those who otherwise would 
pay their own passage in coming to the country?—A. So far as the family 
arrangement is concerned, Mr. Chairman, the evidence I got in reference to it 
was that it was about al! over: and everybody was glad it was. 

Q. That is what I would like to get from you. For what reason?—A. They 
were glad it was because it was defeating them to a very considerable extent 
from getting out more desirable immigration material. 


By Mr. Cahan: 


Q. Will you state that again, please? I could not hear you.—A. The 
family arrangement, you understand that, sir? 


Hon. Mr. Stewart: That is the three thousand family scheme. 
[Hon. George Langley.] 
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The Witness: Yes. The family arrangement was nearly through, and they 
were glad it was, because that arrangement was having a deterring effect so far 
as immigration was concerned, in preventing them getting at men who were 
more desirable as immigration material, having particular reference to the 
young single man. Have I answered you fairly? 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. Would you go as far, Mr. Langley, as to say that from the evidence 
and from the experience that you have had in the Old Country, you would not 
think it desirable to continue a scheme of that kind?—A. I would say that most 
emphatically, most emphatically. You see, I took a family over myself, gentle- 
men. We did not take much money with us; there was my wife and myself, 
four boys and a girl. And when we got over there was precious little money 
left after paying the passage. But we were thrown, so to speak, on our own 
resources. We stuck to the job, and while I am not going to compete in wealth 
with either of the Ministers—— 

Q. I take exception to that——_ A. At the same time we get three meals 
a day, aS my appearance bears witness. 


By Hon. Mr. Forke: 


Q. Mr. Langley, you heard the evidence of Dr. Black, who took exactly 
the opposite view to yours. He would have assisted the families but allowed 
the single people to come paving their own passage——A. I did not think I had 
spoken on that line, Mr. Chairman. I want to make myself perfectly clear to 
the Committee and especially to the Minister. I think there is one direction, 
Mr. Chairman, in which the Government ought to move and could move, and 
that is not by paying a passage but by getting a lower passage price. 

Q. We have tried that._-A. For single men. You need not trouble about 
the women. If we get the men here the women will come all right. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. Mr. Langley, the assisted passage or the reduced passage which is now 
in effect, applies only to agricultural workers. Is that having a deterrent effect 
upon general immigration? I mean the man who cannot take advantage of that 
but would come here as an artisan, against whom there are no restrictions except 
the additional passage which he must pay. What opinions have you formed 
about that?—-A. When you bear in mind that there are only six and a half per 
cent of the workers in Great Britain that are actually working on the land— 
only six and a half per cent—the idea of expecting enlarged immigration results 
from agricultural workers in Great Britain is the variest dream. 

Q. You mean employed on the farms themselves?—A. Yes. As a matter 
of fact, the farm workers in Great Britain are better off to-day than they ever 
were. Their service is of value. Their employers will not let them come if they 
can help it, and they can offer very good terms, and they are offering very good 
terms. And that brings me to another point. I can, in my own district, and 
other districts are the same, put my hands on men who have made farming a 
success, but who never knew a thing about farming until they came to Canada. 


By Hon. Mr. Forke: 


Q. Do you know any other business, outside of farming, of which a little 
know ledge is rather detrimental than otherwise?—A. Oh, I know the old adage, 
“a little learning is a dangerous thing”, but as a matter of fact you have to 
bear in mind that farming is an experimental science. We start from the bottom 
upwards. At least that is how I started. And while at times we stood still 
and vested and figured out, still the next start was upward again. And me 
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all the men who have come prominently before the public as exceptional farmers, 
who have earned prizes for producing for exhibition farm products, have been 
men in the provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta especially, who previous 
to their farming in Canada never had anything to do with farming. Why, 
there is half the men working in offices in the city of Ottawa to-day who would 
be a great deal better off if they would come out west and go on the farm. And 
there is no reason in the world why they should not make a great success. No 
reason in the world. 


By Hon. Mr. Edwards (Frontenac): 


Q. Mr. Langley, it has been stated in the Committee that men of say 

twenty-five or around there, without farm experience in the Old Country, do 
not possess the qualities to become successful farmers in Canada, that are poss- 
essed by men of similar attainment who come from the Continent of Europe. 
Do you believe that?—A. I have seen that statement. You cannot prevent 
some men talking foolishly, you know, sir. 
- Q. That has been said before this Committee ——A. Yes, I know, but it is all 
moonshine. There are other qualities besides handling a fork that make a good 
farmer. For instance, a man was in my house at Regina not a week ago, and 
by the way, he is an east country farmer, an Ontario man. He said: “You know 
Mr. Langley, I made a success of farming.” I said, ‘Yes, I understand that, 
Mr. Richardson.” He said, “I farm two sections of land down here south of 
Regina and I have never had a man that I could put any reliance on until I 
got a young Englishman.” Now these are qualities that make satisfactory 
farmers. On my own farm, and with my four sons, we farm between three and 
four thousand acres of land—I am ashamed to confess it, gentlemen, because 
we ought to have half a city on that quantity of land,—but we engaged the 
foreigners to help us; not men who could not talk English, because there are many 
of them of the second generation. I do not myself do much farming now, as you 
gentlemen can easily understand. A man who is nearer eighty than seventy does 
not want to do much farming. But I spoke to my son about a man we have 
had for, I think, eleven years. I said, “Frank, if I were you I would get rid 
of Lewis.” I said, “He is too slow for everything.” ‘Well, dad,” he said, “that 
is all right, but,” he said, “now, I occasionally leave the farm.” We keep a 
cottage at the lake and we go up there to spend some time in the summer. He 
said, “when I go away I leave everything in Lewis’ hands, and I come home 
when the holiday is over and everything is taken just the same care of as 
though I had been there myself.” Now, that is the advantage of Old Country 
farmers, and those are the men we want in Western Canada. I have known a 
good many of the so-called alien foreign element that are not much very 
more willing to work than the rest of men. No, I do not believe it; I do not 
believe a word of it; and I do not care where you bring them from. You may 
bring them from the Germans and they are good workers. One dare say a quiet 
word for the German now. The war has been over ten years. And the Mennon- 
ites. I lived in a Mennonite district for eight or ten years. J went there with all 
an Englishman’s prejudices against them, but they are fine people, Mr. Chair- 
man. I learned to look to my neighbours for the good qualities in them, and 
you would be surprised what a lot of good qualities I found in those Mennon- 
ite people. But I am not going to forget my own countrymen, and especially 
Scotsmen—the Minister would never forgive me if I did. 


Hon. Mr. ForKr: On my farm I have four men there, and they are all 
Canadians; English born Canadians. 

The Witness What are we to understand by that? Well, I only want 
to repeat what I said before, Mr. Chairman: we are building a British nation. 
If we are not we ought to be. And as for the second generation of mid-Euro- 
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peans, they may learn our language, they do, and are very apt at it; but they 
are only in a very small degree British. I am a Britisher and Canada is one 
in the British Commonwealth of Nations, and I do not think that we should 
ever forget it, Mr. Chairman. Now, would anybody else like to ask me any- 
thing? 

By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. Mr. Langley, I am very well satisfied, I may say, with the reply you gave 
me with respect to the family scheme. But as you know, sir, this Committee is 
trying to discover where there are difficulties that may be remedied in con- 
nection with our British immigration. That is one of the things we must 
give very careful attention to, and what I would like to know is this: that in our 
assisted passage scheme for the young men and the young women—the boys and 
girls come free and we have no difficulty about them—is that having a deterrent 
effect and preventing other people who cannot qualify as agricultural workers? 
They must qualify as agricultural workers before ordinarily speaking they can 
get a passage. Now, there must be a great number of other people, who are 
desirous of coming, outside of that class. Does the fact, that we are giving 
these assisted passages have a deterrent effect upon other classes because they 
have to pay their full passage? That is what I would like to get your opinion 
on?—-A. Well, I think, Mr. Chairman, whatever assistance is given should be 
given to all alike. 

Q. Irrespective of occupation?—A. Irrespective of occupation, it should be 
given to all alike. So long as they are men with sound minds, healthy minds in 
sound and healthy bodies, the question of their occupation is a figment, and the 
sooner you gentlemen who are authorities on this matter forget it, the better 
it will be for yourselves and everybody else. What I want to emphasize more 
than anything is that you have to clear away this antagonism in the Old Country 
towards emigration to Canada. Unless you clear that away your hands are 
tied all the time. 


By Hon. Mr. Forke: 


Q. Mr. Langley, we got about fifty thousand British people, about twenty 
thousand more than Australia got last year. Is there any trouble about British 
people going to Australia?—A. Well, I know this. I can only speak as a reader 
of information that comes to me; that the proportion of British compared with 
others that go to Australia—oh, well, we don’t compare ourselves with them 
at all. You know we don’t. 

Q. If you get my figures, there were about thirty thousand or more went 
to Australia, and we got fifty thousand; about twenty thousand more people. It 
is the popular idea that Australia is getting more people than Canada, but such 
is not the fact. I think we have a better country than Australia. And Aus- 
tralia, apparently, is not having better success in getting British people than 
we are. Did you find any prejudice against Australia in Great Britain?—A. 
No, we did not find prejudice there. You mentioned it or I would have men- 
tioned it, Mr. Chairman. Australia does not compare with Canada. 

Q. We will admit that.—A. Australia is a big wilderness. Men who have 
been there a lifetime can get lost in their own country; whereas we have a 
garden here, sir. 


By Mr. Rowe: 

Q. I would like to ask, is it not the fact that the ratio of emigration to 
Australia, compared to other countries, from Britain, is greater than to Canada. 
There was a witness here the other day, who made that statement as evidence. 
—A. Oh, well, every member of this Committee knows what you say is true. 
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Q. I quite agree with you in that, that more immigrants come to Canada 
than go to Australia from England, but the number is not in comparison with 
those from foreign countries?—A. Oh, no, every member of the Committee knows 
that. 

By Mr. Cahan: 


Q. Mr. Langley, we have had before this Committee some suggestions, 
constructive in their nature, to the effect that it is necessary and in fact vital, 
under present conditions, that the maximum assistance should be given to intend- 
ing British settlers in order to settle them on the land, provide them with 
means for building a house and some of the instruments for cultivation and 
perhaps a cow or two and to settle them in a home when they come. That sug- 
gestion has been made, I think, by representatives here and endorsed by the 
representatives of the C.P.R. and the C.N.R. and by other gentlemen. Can you 
give us any suggestions along that line, as to the ee adie, of giving financial 
assistance to enable intending settlers to actually settle on the land?—A. Mr. 
Chairman, that question opens up a wide consideration. There are two classes 
in the Old Country at present. I do not now refer to social classes. There is 
a large number of unemployed. If you are going to bring people from the ranks 
of the unemployed, Mr. Chairman, the more assistance you can give to them the 
better. I will give you the reasons. I do not know how many of you gentlemen 
have ever been wage-earners out of work. It was my experience, Mr. Chair- 
man, that in London as a young man I was a wage-earner out of work. I went 
around for weeks trying to get work and could not. I want to say this, recall- 
ing that experience, gentlemen: I do not know anything that destroys a man’s 
confidence in himself more than being in that position. That is why I almost 
deprecate the idea of drawing immigrants from the ranks of the unemploved. 
They lack the first quality of a good immigrant, and that quality is self-reliance. 
But if you will bring them over, the more help you can give them the better. 

Q. May I ask in that connection, following the discussions before this Com- 
mittee; the idea which I have obtained is that the employment in the West of 
ordinary farm workers is seasonal. We know large numbers of immigrants are 
required by the farmers who now own and operate their farms; but that there is 
an opportunity of creating, nct new settlements, but of settling immigrants. 
Even though they were far from those who were unemployed, there is a body 
of men who are employed who would be prepared to come to this country if they 
had financial assistance to enable them to settle, to have a house, to live over 
the first year until they get down to active agricultural work. Is there a class 
like that of desirable settlers who could be obtained if moderate financial! assist- 
ance were afforded them?—A. Well, the men who want to come but who want 
to be bribed to come to this country, would not be very much good to us when 
they get here. 

Q. Do you regard assistance in the way of settling people on the land, in 
acquiring the land and implements, as a bribe?—A. Yes, in a measure it is. 
Mr. Chairman, I have learned this: you see I have been thirty years at this 
game; when a man’s animals and his house are his own and he has had to 
provide them, he will take a care of them that he will never take care of those 
things when they are not his own. 


By Mr. Coote: 

Q. Mr. Langley, in your opinion would we get a better type of immi- 
grants if we did away with assisted passages altogether?—A. Well, I have 
expressed the idea, Mr. Chairman, that I think the passage fare is too high. 
It is more than double what it was when I came over. And money is not 
worth so much now as it was then. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: Nearly three times. 
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The Wrrness: Yes. Now if the Government can do something to make 
the fares over here more reasonable, without its taking the charitable terms 
such as this gentleman mentioned—because after all that is charity you know. 


By Mr. Cahan: 


Q. No more than agricultural loans are charities—-A. No; for instance, 
our Government in Saskatchewan has loaned some nine million dollars to 
farmers. There is no charity in that. They have never lost a dollar. Not oné 
dollar. No, no, we must not juggle with words; charity is charity. 

Q. I do not wish to prolong the discussion about that, but I would like 
a clear understanding of it. The successful method mentioned by the Cana- 
dian Pacific representative, and endorsed by the C.N.R. representative, was 
that for the purpose of enabling settlers to acquire land, advances were made 
which were a mortgage upon the land. It was not money given as charity, 
but money loaned as a fair business undertaking, and one gentleman, Mr. 
Magrath I think it was, suggested that at least eighty, or eighty-five or more 
per cent of that credit would be absolutely guaranteed by reasonable and 
effective security?—A. Yes, well, I have not anything to say against that. 
I will not use the word charity. JI have nothing to say against any assistance 
you can give men of that kind coming in to the country, but in my judgment 
they will not make the best settlers and they will not make the best Cana- 
dians. 

Q. One more question, because I am simply trying, in my own mind, to 
ascertain the facts from a gentleman of your experience. The settlers whom 
you would induce to come here and who have not funds sufficient to buy land, 
would only find employment as farm labourers, would they not under present 
conditions? And secondly, is the demand for farm labourers sufficient, the 
wages paid the farm labourers and the continuity of employment sufficient, 
to induce them to come into this country?—A. I believe the inducements are 
sufficient. J have mentioned my own servant, a good servant. I remember 
when we were raising the Victory Loan. My neighbour was collecting and he 
came to see me and I took up a moderate amount of the loan as most good 
Canadian did. He said, “ well, you have not been so good to me as I expected 
you would be.” “ Well, “I said, “ Good gracious, Mr. Richard, did you expect 
I was going to borrow money to buy Victory bonds”? “Well, no, “he said, 
“not quite that.” I said, ‘“‘Have you tried my hired men.” We had two then. 
He said, “the hired men? “Will they take up Victory bonds?” “Well,” I 
said, “go and try them.” This was back in 1918. One of those men has been 
with me ever since, and he has had his wages regularly and to the consterna- 
tion of this man he took up a thousand dollar bond. 

Q. I can assume that to be so, but is there a sufficient demand for farm 
help of that kind in the prairie provinces so that you need a much larger 
immigration from Great Britain?—A. I believe there is, sir. For instance, 
as I have told the Committee just now, the farming prospect is brighter than 
it has been for many years past. When I say that I want you gentlemen to 
understand what I mean by the farm prospect. A farmer’s profit is the margin 
that he has left after the cost of production has been paid. And from this 
cause: I do not want to say anything that will flatter my friends of the Pool, 
—I see some of them here present—but the margin over the cost of production 
is three or four times to-day what it was for years, even before the war. I will 
give you an illustration to show you what it means. I have a very friendly 
acquaintance with Mr. Johnston who was formerly a member of the House 
of Commons. He got in to some stupid trouble, as some of you will remember. 
Mr. Johnston and I meet and do some work together on a committee and I 
recommended to him an Englishman last harvest time. He said he wanted 
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aman. I said I did not think the man had had much experience if any at 
farming, but that I liked his appearance and he looked willing. So I brought 
them together and he engaged him. When he got into the harvest work the 
Englishman took his place with the others and when the harvest and threshing 
were over my friend spoke to the man in this way. He said, “really I don’t 
know that I want a man but you seem a decent fellow and I feel we can trust 
you and it will give the wife and I and the children a little more liberty if you 
will stay with me during the winter, and I will give you so and so.” Not a 
summer wage, but he had the best of living and a wage, I do not know what 
it was, some twenty-five dollars or thirty dollars a month. And he stayed with 
him all winter. Now there will be opportunities of that kind in hundreds and 
thousands of cases. 


Q. Mr. Langley, I am simply calling your attention to this: I have listened 
to the evidence given to this Committee and I know something about farming; 
I have owned a large farm myself and therefore I am very much interested. 
But the evidence as I understand it, given before this Committee, is that during 
the winter season Winnipeg has thousands of unemployed immigrants coming 
from the farms into the city who become a burden upon the people of that city. 
In a lesser degree that applies to Regina, Edmonton and other western cities. 
Now, I would lke to know from your experience, not from dealing with your 
own farm help, because evidently you feel that your farm help is in a very satis- 
factory condition A. Well, J am not any better than my neighbours. 

Q. I am disposed to think that you are from the evidence given before this 
Committee. Are there openings in the provinces of the Middle West for say 
twenty thousand more British immigrants than we are now receiving? Are there 
openings for those men as farm helpers, with a clear prospect of continuous 
employment during the twelve months of the year, even although the wage may 
be less during the winter months?—A. Yes, I still say there is. Now, on the 
question of these large numbers of unemployed, I do not know about Winnipeg; 
I am not a Manitoba man. I do know this: I was Minister of Municipal Affairs 
in 1913. Before the war. We were forced to come to the help of our munici- 
palities, Regina, Saskatoon, Moose Jaw and the smaller ones, to assist with the 
unemployed. We have never been called upon since then as a Provincial Gov- 
ernment to do anything of the kind. 


Q. That is very good, but this further suggestion has been made before the 
Committee: that prior to the war large railway construction was being carried 
on in the west, giving employment for a part of the year to large numbers of 
men who could avail themselves of that sort of employment when the agri- 
cultural demand was diminished; while at the present time construction in the 
same large way is not going on; with the result—this is my impression from the 
evidence—that thousands of men, immigrants, are out of employment during the 
winter season, who came out with the earnest intention of going on the farms, 
but they were employed during a certain part of the year and then they were 
told they were not required and they went to the cities and towns. Is that not 
the case? I would like to know it very clearly from you.—A. It certainly is not 
the case in Saskatchewan. Perhaps one reason for it, Mr. Chairman, is that in 
Saskatchewan our people have gone more largely into cattle raising, and the 
cattle have to be fed in the winter, you know, so that in fact there is more work 
attached to having cattle in the winter than there is in the summer. In the sum- 
mer we turn them out into the pastures and they are very little trouble, but in 
the winter they have to be fed indoors and that may be one reason why there is 
more continuous employment for farm help on the farms in the winter time. But 
we certainly have had no such difficulty to assist the urban municipalities as we 
had in 1913. 
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Q. I have gathered the impression from some of the evidence that I heard 
before the Committee that the farmers of the Middle West who have succeeded 
are rather averse to the rapid development of agriculture in those districts, the 
products of which would come into competition more or less with their own pro- 
ducts. Now, I do not mean to say that that has been stressed too much, but at 
least I have heard some reflections of that sort before this Committee—A. I am 
glad you have mentioned it, sir. In the Middle West we are not truck farmers. 
In Saskatchewan we are not truck farmers. We have not cities large enough to 
make truck farming a possibility. You understand me, of course, when I use 
those terms? We are grain farmers, or cattle raisers, and our surplus is sold 
abroad. The price is made abroad, even for what we sell at home. So that there 
is no question in the world, and I cannot understand anyone unless he is a very 
poor minded man who thinks that we are overstocking the world with produce. 
You see the newspapers, sir, do you not? 

Q. I read them occasionally—A. And the market report of the price of 
wheat is that it is between $1.60 and $1.70 a bushel. We evidently have not 
overstocked the market and lowered the price by overstocking it. Now, we 
have learned the secret of marketing, while you gentlemen have been making 
laws, we, who have not had that occupation, have been learning the secret of 
marketing and we are doing it pretty effectively. Well, that is what the Old 
Country people say, anyway. They say our grain is too dear. And the cause 
of it—this is what they told me when I was there—is this pool of yours. My 
friend over there said, “ what does that pool of yours do?” “Oh,” I said, 
“we use pools in our country for other purposes than bathing”. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 

Q. Mr. Langley, one of the statements stressed by the two representatives 
of the railways was that in bringing out English families who desire to come 
out together, their work would be greatly facilitated if assistance were given 
in the construction of cottages on the farms for the hired help. I think Mr. 
Black mentioned, if I remember correctly, that he had about twelve hundred 
available and that if money were put into the construction of cottages on the 
farms, either owned by the farmer or on land purchased by the family, there 
might be an assurance of a home to put these families in when they came to 
seek employment. He stressed that very considerably upon the attention of 
the Committee. What would your opinion be about that?—A. I have not a 
word, Mr. Chairman, to say against providing a man with a warm cottage for 
the winter time in our country. I have spent thirty-five winters there and I 
know a warm cottage is very desirable. I have not a word to say against it, 
but I would not dwell on that as a part of an immigration movement. The more 
you molly-coddle immigrants, the less desirable they are as settlers. Have I 
answered you, Mr. Minister? 

Q. Yes, I just wanted your opinion—A. That is my opinion, the less 
desirable they are as settlers. 


By Hon. Mr. Edwards (Frontenac): 


Q. Mr. Langley, may I get your opinion in regard to another matter? You 
spoke of the effect of our present medical examination. Do you think it 
advisable to require intending immigrants to get two certificates or two refer- 
ences, one of which is from the man’s employer? Do you think that advisable, 
or that it has a deterrent effect? And secondly, do you think it has a deterrent 
effect that the civil examination and the medical examination should be at 
different times and probably at different places?—A. I will answer the last 
question first. A medical examination is a peculiar thing; a man or a woman 
would ten times rather go to their own doctor to be medically examined than 
to go to a stranger. And the first question, what was it? 
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Q. It was in regard to the fact that the intending immigrant coming to 
Canada for land settlement requires two references, one of which must be from 
his employer. If he goes to Australia I think the conditions are much easier 
in that regard?—A. The Old Countryman is nearly as human as the Canadian, 
you know? Sometimes if he wanted to get rid of a party he would give half a 
dozen references. We in the West do not pay very much attention to references. 

Q. No, but he must get the references in order to qualify as an immigrant 
to come out and work on the farm, under the assisted passage. He must present 
that and not only must he be medically and physically fit, not only must he pass 
the medical examination and the civil examination, but he does not even then 
qualify to come to Canada unless he presents also two references, one of which 
must be from his present employer.—A. Yes, I know. Mr. Chairman, I will try 
to make myself clear. You see, I was an agricultural worker; born on a farm. 
To put it plainly, my father was an agricultural labourer. He never was 
ashamed of it. I never was ashamed of it. We were accustomed to all this 
reference business. If your man or your woman has been free from criminal 
blemish, if nothing of that kind can be brought against them and they are 
healthy, I would not pay very much attention to that reference business. 

Q. But would he perhaps jeopardize his job with his present employer, if 
obliged to go to him to get a reference to comply with this regulation?—A. Why, 
of course he would. 


By Mr. Glen: 


Q. Are you satisfied that the examination of intending emigrants should 
take place in the Old Country rather than in Canada?—A. Yes, certainly. 
What is the use of examining a man medically after having carried him for 
thousands of miles. 

Q. You think that is the proper procedure in your opinion?—A. Undoubt- 
edly. 

Q. You say that the Old Country doctors have taken exception to the 
Canadian doctors doing examinations alone in the Old Country?—A. They 
have. 

Q. What would you suggest?—-A. I would say, use them wherever you can. 

Q. Do you think that all the antagonism that has been created in regard 
to immigrants coming to Canada could be dispelled if some English or Scotch 
doctors were also made part of those who were medical examiners?—A. Un- 
doubtedly. 

Q. In your opinion, would it be a proper thing to make a combination of 
both, that some medical men in the Old Country should be part of the Board, 
in connection with Canadian doctors?—A. I would not have a Canadian doctor 
examined for Canada alone, examining a man that was coming to Canada, 
under any circumstances. 

Q. What is your reason for that?—A. You want to clear away the objection 
that does exist now. If the Minister could forget that he is a Minister, and if the 
Government could undertake to send Mr. Forke over there incognito, and let 
him move among the people as I have moved among them, when he came back 
he would revolutionize this whole Immigration policy. 


Hon. Mr. Forkr: We have had men moving about among them, and we 
have had their evidence. 


By Mr. Donneily: 

Q. Do you think there is a tendency among English doctors, when examin- 
ing their own patients, to be a little lenient and say ‘Well, you are not very 
well, you are not very healthy, a trip across the ocean will do you good’”?—A. I 
have not had much to do with doctors in the Old Country, except for family 
reasons, and I have never found them of that character. 
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Q. Was not that a reason why a great many of our men were turned back, 
when we had only the Roster Doctors?—A. If the examination was not suffi- 
ciently thorough by the Old Country doctors, provide them with definite 
questions. 

Q. Why do you think it would be more thorough now?—A. You heard 
what I suggested, that we would do better with definite questions with definite 
answers, such as we have to consider in connection with our insurance policies. 
If they went with them and had them properly filled in, I am persuaded that 
forty-nine Old Country doctors out of fifty would do the right thing. 

Q. That is what we had before, but the family physicians, we found, in 
certain cases were inclined to be a little lenient and say, “You are not very 
strong, take a trip across the Atlantic to Canada and you will be all right” ?— 
A. I would not take that as a criterion of the average Old Country doctor. 

Q. Do you not think that if we have Old Country doctors we should have 
Canadian doctors too?—A. I do not think there would be any objection at all 
to their acting together. 


By. Mr. Pettis 

Q. Would not diversified farming in the West take up the present unem- 
ployment, and would not diversified farming create more continuous employ- 
ment?—A. I think I caught the question, Mr. Chairman. There is a good 
deal of nonsense talked in the world about a lot of things. I do not think there 
is more nonsense talked anywhere than there is about diversified farming. You 
have to bear in mind that our western country is extremely extensive, and our 
western plains, the best wheat growing sections of our country, are not suitable 
for keeping large quantities of cattle, for this reason, that if you have a crop 
failure your feed fails, and you are just as short of taking care of your stock 
as you are of grain to ship out. As a matter of fact, compared with population, 
we have more cattle in Saskatchewan, and it is true of Manitoba and Alberta 
also, than you have in Ontario. You keep talking about diversified farming as 
though you could not find a cow on a western farm, and as though a western 
farmer would not know a cow if he saw it. But that is all nonsense. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. During your address you pointed out that many of the most successfui 
farmers in the West were British immigrants of little or no practical experience? 
—A. Exactly. 

Q. Would you then suggest that in assisting these people, we should assist 
them and then ask them to engage in agriculture after they come here so that 
they could take advantage of it to the same extent as we extend it to agricul- 
tural labourers in the Old Country. I believe you think that out of the smal! 
percentage of British people who are agricultural labourers we cannot get many 
from that source; would you suggest that we take these other people, and when 
they come to Canada compel them to engage in agriculture?—A. Well, this 
compelling them to engage in agriculture, I have seen that; I have seen girls 
who vame over to be house help, domestics—and there are more ways than one 
to kill a cat. These provisions are easily subverted, and are very often sub- 
verted. I would treat them all alike. 


By Mr. Cahan: 


Q. I would like to ask one more question, sir. You have, I understand, 
had a very long experience in the administration of provincial affairs in Sas- 
katchewan?—A. Yes. 

Q. I have listened here to evidence in regard to the C.N.R., the C.P.R., a 
great number of colonization associations, and a number of religious associa- 
tions engaged in immigration work, and it seemed to me that there was rather 
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a lack of co-operation; could you suggest, from your experience, some way 
of securing the co-operation of the Provincial Governments with the Federal 
- Government, some effective method of association and co-operation among 
those bodies, which would assist in carrying out in a large way the emigration of 
peop:e irom Great Britain to Canada?—-A. The getting of the settlers should 
be entirely a Federal work. 

©. Why?—A. Because they have a common interest in the whole of Can- 
ada. The settling of the men when they arrive in the provinces should be the 
work of the Provincial Governments. You men from Ottawa, settling men in 
Alberta and Saskatchewan, are too far from the centre of authority, Mr. Chair- 
man. The matter should be undertaken by the Provincial Government, and if 
there is necessary an arrangement of finances, that arrangement should be 
made. 

Q. Has there been any effective co-operation to that end up to date, and 
if not, how could it be improved?—-A. Well, Mr. Chairman, do we not continu- 
ally fail and then improve? 

Q. I beg your pardon?—A. Do we not continually fail, and then improve? 
The very fact that in the past there has not been this desideratum asked for is 
no reason why there should not be in the future, is there? 

Q. From your knowledge of the governments of the central provinces, 
would they co-operate in that way with the Federal Government, to carry out 
that work?—A. Take my own province—I do not want to go outside of that, 
because I might get into trouble—but in our own province the last appointed 
Minister has been given a title that has never been given before to any member 
of our government; his title is Minister of Immigration. There is proof positive 
that they are anxious to co-operate with the Federal authorities. 


By Hon. Mr. Forke: 

Q. Mr. Langley, when you were a member of the Saskatchewan Govern- 
ment, was the Provincial Government at that time very anxious to engage in 
any immigration work or colonization work?—A. Well, Mr. Chairman, you 
see at the time I was there we were somewhat new, from the arrangement that 
we made in regard to land with the Federal Government; you know we were. 
They kept our land on the understanding that they would undertake to settle 
it up. Here is Mr. Totzke; he was a member of the Assembly at the time I 
was, and he knows that what I am saying is right. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, that there is a sincere desire on 
the part of the Government of Saskatchewan to co-operate with you in con- 
nection with Old Country Immigration and its settlement. 

Q. I think there is, because there has been, I believe, a vast improvement 
since your time?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Cahan: 

Q. Would that co-operation involve the direction and superintendence of 
immigration by the Federal Government, and the superintendence of settlement 
and colonization by the Provincial Governments, with the Federal Govern- 
ment acting in co-operation?—A. I think it would involve that very largely. 
The procuring of settlers would be upon the Federal authorities, that is their 
business, and, the arrangement of their settlement would be upon the provin- 
cial authorities. 

Q. That is the basis of co-operation between the two bodies you would sug- 
gest?—A. The basis of co-operation between the two parties. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. Mr. Langley, you have been over a great deal of Saskatchewan; is there 
a great quantity of free, good agricultural land within reasonable distance of a 
railway, reasonably suitable for homesteading purposes?—A. There is quite a lot. 
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Q. In what part of the country?—A. North of the C.P.R. main line, and 
south of the Swift Current line there is considerable settlement to be made there. 


Q. Is that not very dry land?—A. It is dry sometimes. 
Hon. Mr. Stewarr: They would not let me open that up this year. 


Q. Would you call that good agricultural land?—A. It could be farmed 
profitably. That is what I call good agricultural land. It is not as good as I 
have got; I am willing to make that admission. It is not as good land as I have 
got, but it is land that can be farmed profitably. 


Q. With good climatic conditions?—A. Under good climatic conditions. As 
a matter of fact, the Provincial Government does want a little spurring up. You 
can easily spur them. Make a complete list of unoccupied and uncultivated 
lands. I de not think they have a list of that kind, but they should have it. 


Q. Do you not think we should have a soil survey of that part of the coun- 
try, to see what kinds of land we have?—A. Yes. There is one thing I should 
like to say. I am speaking to Federal members now. Do not try to push work 
onto the Provincial House that you would not want pushed on to you if you 
were a member of the Provincial House. 


By Mr. Millar: 
Q. I think you said there is less call for unemployment assistance now than 
before the war?—A. Yes. 
Q. You are speaking for the Province of Saskatchewan?—-A. Yes. 


Q. It didn’t strike me that that left a true impression of the situation. Each 
fall there is a demand for 20,000, 30,000 or 40,000 extra men to take off the har- 
vest in the Prairie Provinces, that is, in addition to those who are considered 
settlers engaged for the whole summer. What proportion of those 20,000, 30,000 
or 40,000 would you say would have a fair chance of getting employment during 
the winter?—A. I was reading—this is one of the inconveniences of having two 
suits of clothes—and I have left some of my papers in the other suit; but I was 
reading a news item of a debate in the House of Commons, the Imperial House 
of Commons, in which a Labour member had said that he had been through 
the Canadian West after a harvest and had seen them in the harvest fields by 
the tens of thousands, going into the cities because they had nowhere else to go. 
Did you read that? 

Q. No, I did not see it—A. It was there, to be read. If he had known what 
he was talking about (evidently he did not)—-you see the ills you have in the 
House of Commons here are reftected in the other House—he would know that 
they were going into the cities, not because they had not any place else to go, 
but because they had been brought from East Canada and West Canada, and 
had to take their Journey home to where they came from. I do not know the 
exact numbers, but I have been to Winnipeg on several occasions and I know it 
is arranged with the members of the Saskatchewan Government and with the 
railways to obtain 30,000, 40,000 or 50,000 men to be brought to the centra! 
prairies every year to take care of the harvest and threshing, and when harvest 
and threshing are over they go back to where they came from. 


Q. Is there not a large proporticn of those men for whom there is no employ- 
ment available at all aa I cannot say about that, but we do require, and 
nobody knows it better than you, in the harvest time a very large number of 
casual help, and they are brought out at a very cheap rate by the transporta- 
tion companies, and they earn exceedingly good wages. I am not complaining, 
my sympathies are with the wage earner; I suppose that comes from being a 
wage earner myself, but they earn from $6 to $8 a day, the average for the 
harvest. being $5, and when they are threshing they earn $6 or $7 a day. They 
earn excellent money. 
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By Mr. Bancroft: 


Q. Regarding seasonal unemployment among farm workers in Canada; do 
you think it is greater among the farm workers than among other occupations? 
I have in mind the harvest labour which lasts about five or six weeks, but for 
those who are employed six or eight months, is there a greater amount of unem- 
ployment among them than among men engaged in railway building or highway 
building, and some lines of factory work too?—A. No. There is this in favour 
of the farm worker compared with the bricklayer and the carpenter engaged in 
building operations. They have to live generally in a town, and they have to 
provide themselves and their families with food, house accommodation, and so 
on. The man on the farm does not have anything of that kind; he is fed and 
fed well, at least that is generally the case; he is fed well, he is provided with 
comfortable shelter. The days of the sod shack are passing away, thank God, 
and to-day the farm worker has very comfortable lodging. Except his overalls 
and his clothing he does not have to spend any money at all. In general he 
does not have to go to church, the church comes to him, if anything, and they 
would just as soon see him in his overalls as in a dress suit. The farm worker 
is the better off of the two. Is that what you wanted to find out? 

Q. These unemployed in the cities do not all come from the farms?—A. No. 
The farmers are more willing to keep the men on. We do not miss a man’s 
board, on the farm. Nobody knows that better than these two Ministers. See 
what we put upon our tables; they are loaded sumptuously, I am glad to say— 
mine is at least. It is practically all grown on the farm, and if a neighbour 
comes in we should regard ourselves as slighted if he did not take a seat at the 
table and do his best with what was in front of him. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. You said, Mr. Langley, that there was some good free agricultural land 
south and west of Swift Current; did not the Provincial Government assist in 
moving some of those people to other parts of the province?—A. No, it was 
farther down, I think, where they moved them from. It was not a question of 
land, it was a case of serious neglect; they allowed the land to be overrun with 
Russian Thistles. 


By an Hon. Member: 

Q. Would it be possible to absorb 45,000 or 50,000 harvest help that came 
to Western Canada, and were willing to stay there during the winter? Could 
you absorb them, if they wanted to stay there?—A. Our friend is hardly serious 
in putting that question to me. You say that instead of absorbing all you 
ordinarily use, you want to absorb 40,000 more. The thing is an impossibility. 
You have to go into these things by degrees. 

Q. I am looking for some information. Supposing we increased our immi- 
grants from Great Britain to the extent of 30,000, 40,000 or 50,000 people every 
year, naturally most of those people would be sure to go to Western Canada. 
That is natural; you will admit that?—A. Yes. 

Q. Could we absorb them?—A. I think we could, and I will tell you why I 
think so. We are absorbing that number of non-British right now. 


By Mr. Cahan: 


Q. Is it not a fact that you are not increasing your population in the three 
provinces of the Middle West to any considerable extent?—-A. We are discreet 
people. I do not want to discuss it more closely. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. May I ask you this question. We agree that immigration should be the 
work of the Federal Government; I do not think there is any doubt about that, 
particularly as to its cost?—A. Exactly. 
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Q. If we were to spend the same money in the provincial organizations 
that you and I agree on, do you not think it would be a great incentive to get 
the provinces to take over the settlement work of colonization?—A. Of the 
settlement in the districts? 

Q. Yes?—A. I do agree with that entirely. 


By Mr. Cahan: 


Q. May I ask the witness to abandon discretion for a moment and tell us 
frankly what his solution of the conundrum is?—A. No. Our friend is a little 
lacking in imagination. 


Witness retired. 


The Committee adjourned until 4 p.m. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 


The Committee resumed at 4.00 o’clock. 
Miss Marcaret BE. Mackie called. 


By the Acting Chairman: 


i ‘a You have a statement to make to the Committee, Miss MacKie?— 
Eaves. 

Mr. Chairman and hon. members of this Committee: speaking as a 
citizen of the middle west who has had intimate knowledge of the struggles 
in earlier years of its development of its farming community, and as one wha 
came in touch with the problem of settling the first relay of our post-war 
colonists—in 1918-19—I desire to endorse the most illuminating and interest- 
ing plea of the witness you have heard this morning—the Hon. Mr. Langley— 
and to set myself on record as feeling keenly the present unsatisfactory position 
with regard to our post-war British immigration. 

To qualify for putting forward such a plea I have studied the problem 
for one year on the ships entering Canada and travelled for four years almost 
continuously throughout the British Isles lecturing on Canada and interviewing 
British applicants. So the statements made by me in regard to the present 
situation are not hearsay. 

I shall not attempt, in the short time at my disposal, to dwell on other 
events leading up to this position. 

During last winter [ prepared a report and a solution, but as this turned 
into a book before it was completed, I am sure you do not wish to have it 
read; it is called “The Business Side of Immigration.” I believe, however, 
that if time could be given and questions asked one, I am in a position to 
throw considerable light upon certain disputed points regarding our new system 
of medical inspection and the failure of our post-war schemes to date, if called 
upon to do so. However, this might take more time than can be placed at my 
disposal, though I am quite prepared to remain over if required. 

I gather, from listening to the questions put to the Hon. Mr. Langley 
this morning, that the consensus of opinion is that something is wrong with 
our schemes to date and that the time has now arrived for facing facts, if we 
are to arrive at a satisfactory solution of the immigration problem. 
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The first fact which, so far as I can gather from questions put to Mr. 
Langley by members of both sides of public opinion, is that Britain will never 
be able to supply us with sufficient agriculturalists to maintain a British back- 
ground. 

Now that we are ail agreed upon that point, the question is what are we 
going to do about it in view of our own statement that we must have British 
immigration? To my mind there would appear to be but one solution. That 
is, do as our forefathers did, and as we were glad to do in pre-war days, namely, 
take the raw material. 

When engaged in colonization overseas and travelling about the British 
Isles to require to state frequently that Canada must have experienced workers, 
especially when I knew from intimate study of conditions in agricultural areas 
just how badly Britain needed her own farm workers and skilled domestic 
servants, was difficult. 

I also knew that conditions in Canada are so different that it is almost 
as easy to take the inexperienced farm or household helper and train him or 
her. 

Having decided upon British immigration of the raw type we must let 
our immigration go further forward—or is it back—and do as was done in 
previous days, namely, colonize them. 

It is a reflection on our British men of the post-war period, who have 
fought for and saved this country for us, to say they will not pioneer, when 
we have not put before them any scheme since the war for giving them a 
chance. We can scarcely call the three thousand family scheme pioneering. 
The last real colonization effort in pioneering was that of the two thousand 
Barr colonists, over twenty-five years ago. Looking at this undertaking in the 
light of present conditions in that part of Canada, and studying the results 
of the wonderful achievement of men who found themselves going through a 
struggle, of which we have no more thrilling account in all our Canadian 
history, if we are going to make pioneers of our British immigrants we must 
take all who are strong and willing and who have left nothing behind to 
regret. And we must see to it that they are not asked to undergo hardships, 
so unnecessary, as these same Barr colonists, who trekked over two hundred 
miles in the spring slush, some on foot, before reaching their destination. If 
there is one man in Canada to-day who can give us information on the estab- 
lishment and growth of this Barr colony, and who should be able to help us 
in placing some of our other settlers, it is the Hon. George Langley, whom I 
have had the privilege of following as a witness. If we can once establish a 
settled post-war policy so far as British immigrants are concerned, we may be 
sure that other Britishers will follow, and that this policy will take care of 
itself, for the British satisfied settler is the greatest publicity agent we can 
have. Now, the question is, how ean we do this quickly? We are not going 
to be thin-skinned about the criticisms of our policy. We realize now that we 
are grown up and Great Britain has asked us to take our share in helping us 
to establish some of her people. She is prepared to go half way in gettling 
them. As I said, I have a very broad report suggesting a colonization scheme, 
but, as there is not time to elaborate on this and I have had to briefly state 
from knowledge of conditions overseazs, I should say that our railway com- 
panies and the Hudson Bay Company and any other companies who are in a 
position to do this work on a business basis should be allowed to co-operate 
with the Government. By “allowed” I do not mean that they are not being 
allowed to, but they should be used. They have the machinery overseas and 
they claim that this machinery is rusting, and the quickest way to do is to 
bring this machinery into operation and go after the raw material. If we 
could accept the suggestion of Sir Henry Thornton, to give these companies 
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a few million dollars yearly, and let them go ahead, with the co-operation of 
the Dominion Government and the provinces, surely with over five hundred 
thousand people in the British colonies that we never would have had had it 
not been for the world war, some colonization scheme of a satisfactory type 
could be evolved. In order that the railway companies did not put transporta- 
tion before real colonizing effort, we could insist upon reports of those who 
leave their colonies for any reason, in order that these families shall not be 
allowed to drift to urban centres and disrupt our own citizens, who, we believe, 
are being driven from the country. This would take the form of an Immigra- 
tion Bureau established in connection with each Department of Agriculture in 
the various provinces, and doing statistical work. I believe that until we put 
immigration on a business basis and get statistics in connection with what we 
have in our country now, through a survey, and prove some of the facts that 
have been given as hearsay—for instance that our people are being driven to 
the States because of our immigration policy—and also various other state- 
ments such as tieing red tape around the people—for instance, I can quite 
understand the Minister of Immigration not wishing to bring people over here 
who are mentally defective; but I believe that if we had a survey of the con- 
ditions of our post-war British immigrants, we would discover that the number 
of British mental defectives is really smaller than the number of foreign mental 
defectives. I do not wish to make any statement against the alien immigrant; 
like the Hon. Mr. Langley. I believe from close investigation of conditions in 
Alberta and Saskatchewan that he has been a splendid settler, if we take the 
material alone into account; but I have been advised by someone who really 
is an authority, or should be, that there are in the asylum in some part of 
western Canada, in Alberta, 130 mentally defective children who entered with 
their parents since the war. Now, how are we going to prove these statements? 
For a long time we have been making them and we have been passing them 
on. As the Hon. Mr. Langley said this morning, you cannot keep people from 
talking foolishly, but you can have statements the same as a balance sheet 
in business and you can check up your debits and credits and find out if this 
is true or if our British immigrants of the post-war period have been—I do 
not want to use the word maligned, it is scarcely the word—let us say mis- 
understood. In connection with this bureau, which would have statistics of 
the unsatisfactory settlers, whom we should make an effort to place instead 
of sending them out of the country, we could federate all of these social agen- 
cies. The churches are complaining that they are not being given a chance. 
It would be foolish to create machinery for all of these agencies, and they 
could all be federated into one great welfare scheme for taking care of these 
unemployed. In making this statement, I make it from two years’ work in 
Winnipeg, trying to settle post-war immigrants, and I have some knowledge 
of the conditions there under which these people were required to try and 
establish themselves. I believe a colonizing idea would do away with a lot of 
this drifting of families. It is a difficult matter—as those who understand the 
Olid Country and conditions there realize—for an English person or a Scotch 
or an Irish person to come out here and settle by himself. There is a com- 
munity life so intimate there, in the Old Country, that these people are lost 
unless placed near some of their own people. That was well expressed by a 
letter in the Montreal Star a short time ago, from a Yorkshire woman, who 
had been here fourteen years, and was disappointed with her husband because 
she could not talk to him abcut old times. He did not know the part of the 
country from which she came. There are dozens of social and patriotic 
societies who are only too willing to introduce and help newcomers, bringing 
in British immigrants and placing them in batches. By this means we relieve 
what is really the greatest obstacle to contentment, namely loneliness. The 
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woman of the family is really the first one to tire of pioneering. If she comes 
to Canada with several families from her own community these difficulties will 
be overcome. It was in some such method that our early settlers were placed. 
And who will say that such cities and towns as Cobourg or Guelph, and vari- 
ous other cities in Eastern Canada, as well as those in the West, were not 
created by some such settlement? Also by bringing people from every walk 
in life and settling them together we find that some make a success of farming 
and the others gradually sift themselves into their old occupations and take 
care of the farm.ng requirements, thus making an ideal agricultural community. 
This is the method that we have adopted with the pioneers up to this time, and 
we have been short sighted in not gcing after Britishers and giving them the 
same opportunities. But to do this we must spend money. If one hundred 
years ago it took several million pounds sterling to settle fifty thousand loyal- 
ists, we cannot expect to colonize to-day on the small sums appropriated for 
immigration. 

It will take a long time to get Canada back in a favourable light in the eyes 
of the British public, and we must spend considerable sums in the right sort of 
propaganda. Australia has always stressed her bush life and made the most of 
appealing to the romantic and adventurous spirit—although her propaganda 
has usually been quite truthful—and the emigrants who go to her expect to rough 
it and are prepared to do so. Now I can speak from being a lecturer myself in 
the British Isles and I make this statement, that our propaganda really induces 
people to expect white collar jobs and expect, in many cases, the city life. I am 
not blaming any of the immigration officials for this. It is a condition that 
arose, I believe, before the war, partly through the necessity of attracting people 
to Canada; but I have found from talking to hundreds and I might say thousands 
of British people, that the real pioneer spirit has not died and that if we tell 
these people what we expect of them they are quite prepared to come out 
here and undertake the pioneering. 

It is not possible for me in so short a time to give reasons why we have not. 
been so successful. While it seems unfair to let it go with that bald statement, 
I am afraid I have to do so, unless I am queried later. That is the propaganda. 
now being disseminated by Canada. While we can get such excellent British 
material to work with we should try to determine exactly the position with 
regard to our post-war foreign immigration through this survey already men- 
tioned. To do this I should suggest after this year’s completion of the immi- 
gration program in connection with the foreigners, the introduction of a quota 
system. I believe that until these statements have been all cleared away, we 
should try in the meantime to bring in British people. The quota system also 
would do away with the question of Orientals now demanding an entry into our 
country. It was a close study of conditions arising after the war that caused 
the United States to shut their doors to Continentals, for it is a well known fact, 
ascertained by those who have studied the problem that the countries of Europe 
are not allowing their best people to come forward, and we should if we place 
thirty doctors in the British Isles to see that we are not getting mental defectives, 
and that we are getting agriculturalists—we should have a relay of doctors also 
a the Continent, for we have no way of knowing what is coming to us from 
there. : 

I have required to change the remarks that I was going to make to-day, on 
account of following the Hon. Mr. Langley, who so aptly gave the practical 
side of the western problems. 


By Hon. Mr. Edwards (Frontenac) : 


Q. Miss MacKie, you suggest the adoption by Canada of the quota system. 
Do I understand that you want to apply that quota system to all countries of 
Continental Europe on some scale, or apply the same principle to every country 
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on the Continent of Europe? Of course we could not apply it to the United 
States, as they do not apply their’s to us?—A. No. I believe we have copied the 
United States in a great many of our immigration regulations, and I believe 
we have copied some of the least desirable, and should copy some of those that 
have been made since the war of a more attractive type. For instance, the 
quota. And in doing this it would be purely for the Continental people and not 
the people of Northern Europe nor of the United States. 


By Hon. Mr. Forke: 


Q. Can I get some idea of what you call the least desirable of the regula- 
tions that we have copied from the United States?—A. I am frank in this: my 
interest in this work is entirely on behalf of the British people, and I am quite 
prepared as far as I can to elaborate. I refer to the statement that was made 
that we have copied from the United States this idea of the doctors. Now the 
United States has twelve times our population and for that reason perhaps is 
not as desirous of getting British people. 


By Hon. Mr. Edwards: 


Q. You have had considerable experience overseas, Miss MacKie, have you 
not?—A. Yes. 

Q. Especially in the Old Country?—A. Yes. 

Q. Was it entirely in the British Isles?—-A. Entirely in the British Isles, 
yes. 

Q. What do you think is militating against us at the present time and 
retarding immigration? That is, what is it in our regulations or our mode of 
procedure that in your opinion is retarding or having a tendency to retard 
British immigration to this country?—A. I can only go back to 1920, when I 
first went overseas, when the requirements were less strict, and before we made 
an effort through assisted passages and various other schemes to attract a 
certain type of Britisher. I believe that our schemes have failed to fit the larger 
percentage of the British people, and as the country is small and any reports 
that are not satisfactory reach all parts of it almost immediately, these dissatis- 
fied people are partly responsible for the propaganda. 


By Hon. Mr. Forke: 


Q. We had no immigration in 1920, had we?—A. You had no scheme, but 
you had plenty of immigration. I say that because I was on the ships then. 

Q. No, we got very few people in 1920. I cannot give the exact figures, 
but there were practically none. At that time we were busy rehabilitating the 
soldiers and were not seeking immigrants at all, and there was no immigration in 
1920 and 1921. Of course, when I say none, I mean comparatively speaking?— 
A. One would not expect very many so short a time after the war; but since then 
there has been gradually built up-—I cannot call it anything else, and in doing 
so I am not reflecting on the department— 

Q. Do not be afraid to do that, Miss MacKie.—A. There has been an over- 
zeal displayed on the part of the colonizing agents and this over-zeal and the 
immigration requirements have made it difficult for the British person to 
comply. It is for this reason that I suggest, for a while at least, the open door, 
or practically an open door. 

Q. You made a statement about the immigration policy on the other side 
having the effect of making people look for white collar jobs when they got 
over here, that that had a tendency that way. The whole policy of the depart- 
ment has been for agriculturists. Who is to blame for that policy of the white 
collar job?—A. I believe our propaganda is to blame. If we are going to have 
selected immigrants, we must promise them certain things. We have been trying 
to promise them jobs. 
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Q. What do you ascribe that to?—A. To the over-zeal of the colonization 
agents. That is sometimes liable to lead to the promise of a white collar job. 


By Hon. Mr. Edwards: 


Q. Do you mean government appointed agents, or the activities of agents of 
the big steamship Companies?—A. All our activities. 

Q. Of steamship companies and so on?—A. Yes. 

Q. I gather from you that the impression you gathered was that these large 
steamship companies and so on have been placing too rosy a picture before the 
intending emigrant, in order to get him across to this country, picturing Canada 
and the conditions here, and what he would have to do when he got here, in too 
bright and too favourable colours, and in that way leading him to expect a white 
collar job when he gets over?—A. I do not know that I would care to go as far 


as that. 
Q. In what particular way have these overzealous agents manifested that 


zeal? You used the term ‘“‘over zealous”; in what particular way have these 
agents been over zealous?—A. We call for a certain type of immigrant; we 
must have an experienced type. These immigrants are not easy to find and 
most of them are in really good jobs. To induce these people to leave those 
jobs, we cannot put up to them an offer to pioneer, and the tendency has been 
to paint conditions in Canada in somewhat glowing colours. 


By Mr. Fansher (Last Mountain): 


Q. In your opinion, do you think that the remuneration given for procur- 
ing immigrants, the greater remuneration for immigrants from the European 
countries than from Britain would be the cause of the low number of British 
emigrants?—A. I did not quite catch that question. 

Q. I believe there is a fee of $5 for securing immigrants under certain 
conditions for continentals, and $2.50 for those from the British Isles. Do 
you think that has had any effect in discriminating against British immigrants? 
—A. I can only give my own experiences and they are that if the Britisher 
were sure of a job out here, or, as he calls it, not being stranded—the one fear 
is of being stranded—they would not care whether any money was even given 
to them, and would be quite prepared to come if the fares were lower and the 
money could be raised by themselves. There is a feeling over there against 
what they call emigrating, because they have the idea that to emigrate is to 
come across the rough spots. I do not know whether that is what you mean 
or not. 

Q. You were speaking a moment ago of some of the steamship agents 
being over zealous. Could any of their zeal be due to the greater fee, or com- 
mission for continentals than for British? That is the eos Have. you had 
that brought to your attention, in your experience?—-A. Well, having at one 
time been connected with a transportation company, : “would be difficult for 
me to make any statement. 

Q. There is another point that you made some observations upon. Have 
you had a chance to observe where, say, a young man or two young men, 
brothers, out of a home in the British Isles, would come over and for a year 
or two work on a farm here and then bring over the rest of the family to work 
on a farm; have you known of any instances of that nature which have been 
successful, and what would your suggestion be in regard to those?—A. I think 
as pot boilers those are all right. I am not reflecting upon any of the schemes; 
the 3,000 family scheme and the assisted passage scheme are all right in their 
way, but they are never going to offset the continental flow that. is coming 
in at present, and we must have an immigration scheme from the British Isles 
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sufficiently comprehensive to do that. In that case it is impossible to deal 
with individual queries like the one you mention. These all come in under 
assisted passage schemes. 


By Hon. Mr. Forke: 

Q. When you talk about the continental flow, the trouble is not so much 
the continental flow as the decrease in the British flow. In 1913 we got about 
140,000; last year we only got 70,000, so that we are getting only half as many 
as we used to get, and there are more restrictions upon continentals to-day 
than upon other people, notwithstanding the criticism we get of it; still they 
come?—A. I should not care to criticize continental immigration, so long as 
we see an equal number or more of British people coming in. I cannot reflect 
upon the continental immigration, because I do not know sufficient about it. 


By the Acting Chairman: 

Q. Might I ask a question. Does that imply bringing in people from 
other walks of life than those engaged in agriculture, and bringing them to 
other occupations than agriculture; would that follow?—A. I believe that they 
should be recruited in sufficiently large numbers to bring them in small colonies. 
We have only one or two samples of these post war colonies, and we must not 
judge of their success too quickly. 

Q. You are thinking entirely of locating British people on the land, similar 
to the way people now coming in are located?—A. Yes. I believe that a great 
deal of our unsettled colonization to date is caused by bringing these people 
out individually to jobs, and just here I should like to place myself on record 
as saying that there is just one thing in connection with the families coming 
out to the cottages, that is, that if a family comes out to a special farmer and 
is engaged by him, and a cottage is built for him, if that farmer is not satisfied 
with the family, or if he is inclined to exploit them in any way, the family 
has no anchorage and is most likely to drift. That is the reason I suggest the 
recruiting of these people in batches and putting them on the land. 


By Mr. Campbell: 


Q. How are you going to put them on the land? You know very few go 
on 7 land?—A. I think we should use the Chronicles of Canada for our text 
book. 

Q. I beg your pardon?—A. I think we should use the Chronicles of Canada 
for our text book. I think we should go back and study early colonization. We 
took the people without money, in those days. 


By Hon. Mr. Forke: 
Q. Some of us know all about that. We did not get any of these schemes 


to help us?—-A. The business heads of the government probably could arrange 
a scheme. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. Where are you going to get blocks of land in western Canada to settle 
these people on?—A. We are assuming that it is possible to do so, because it is 
possible in the case of foreign people. 

Q. But what is your scheme?—A. I should not suggest any scheme that 
would not make at least a partial preparation for these people, but I under- 
stand that foreigners are being placed on the land. 


By Mr. Campbell: 


Q. It is a mistake to call any of these people settlers?—A. I did not get 
that. 
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Q. You referred to foreigners being placed upon land. They are placed 
upon the land simply as labourers; very, very few of them go on the land as 
settlers. They have not got the money?—A. I think perhaps what the foreigner 
can do the Britisher can do, if we can only work up a scheme for him. The 
point is this, that we have a chance that we never had in pre-war days, and it 
is up to us as Canadians who have offered half the price of settlement of these 
colonists, to plan a scheme. 

Q. Have you any scheme in mind yourself; you spoke of what was done in 
the early days in Canada? What do you know about settlement schemes in 
early days? I do not think we would want to go back to the conditions of 
seventy-five or one hundred years ago, when people got large tracts of land here 
and then got the people out here to really till the land for them; that was the 
scheme of settlement seventy-five or one hundred years ago, was it not?—A. 
There must be business people, even in our transportation companies who can 
work out a scheme and submit it to the government. When the solution has not 
arrived up to date, it would not be an easy matter to offer a solution. I believe 
that the scheme of Brigadier-General McRae, with certain modifications, is 
following out colonization as it should be done to-day. 

Q. Just along that line, did you notice that General McRae assumed that 
the homestead land that would be improved would be worth about $20 an acre; 
have you any idea of the value of this outlying homestead land in western 
Canada to-day? I mean to say, taking the average homestead and spending 
about $1,500 on it, as General McRae suggests, what would then be the saleable 
value of that land?—A. It is just in that one particular that perhaps the scheme 
is too big for some of the people who are coming out. That is not really pion- 
eering, and some of the settlers would rather come and undertake even more 
primitive conditions without requiring to take on such a debt. 

Q. Well, if you take land that is outside the zone of settlement to-day, 
homestead land not taken up, it is worth less than nothing to-day, so that if 
you spend money on it, it is worth a little less than the money you spend on it; 
that is the case with the districts I know of. If you are going to settle, you 
must settle on land close to a railway, that is, land that is available for settle- 
ment?—A. Not in small quantities. 

Q. There are immense tracts of land within fifteen miles of a railway, some 
of which has been farmed; millions of acres of land have been farmed and are 
still for sale, but that land which is not convenient to churches, railways and 
schools is not worth anything. 


Mr. Donnetty: Land can be sold for $20 to $25 an acre, thirty miles from 
a railroad. I saw some of it sold last fall. 

The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps as Miss MacKie has made her statement, we might 
allow her to retire, unless you care to ask some more questions. Very well, thank 
you, Miss MacKie. 


Witness retired. 
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House or CoMMoNS, 


Wepnespay, May 9, 1928. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 
11 o’clock a.m., Mr. J. L. Brown, presiding. 


The Acting CHAIRMAN: We have this morning, Lieut-Colonel Williams, 
the Dominion Secretary of the Navy League. 


Lieut-Colonel Cecit G. WintuiAms (Dominion Secretary of the Navy League 
of Canada), called. 


The Acting CHAIRMAN: We are accustomed to have the witness make a 
statement of his views; then the members of the Committee will ask any 
questions they desire. I understand you have a statement to make. 

The Wirness: May I read my statement, Mr. Chairman? 

The Acting CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


The Wirness: May I first preface my remarks by saying, Mr. Chairman, 
that I arrived here in Canada twenty years ago in the steerage of the steamship 
“Tunisian”. The point I want to try to stress to-day is the human factor in 
immigration, as we see it. I realize that many responsible gentlemen of this 
country have appeared before vou, and practically nothing new is now likely to 
be produced, that has not already been said; but representing the Navy League 
of Canada, I speak rather with a view to emphasize certain points; first, as an 
immigrant. Secondly, from the knowledge I have gained as pastor of large 
rural churches in Prince Edward and Victoria Counties, Ontario. Thirdly, from 
my contact with the immigrant during the past nine years as Manager of the 
Navy League of Canada. And lastly, with some intimate knowledge of the 
problems confronting those who desire to leave England, not because they are 
unemployable but rather unable though willing to find work to do. 

May I say from personal experience at the commencement, using not idle 
words, Canada is a wonderful land, full of limitless opportunities, and ready 
and willing to repay to the full those willing to work hard for her. I think 
if you will pardon the personal note, J can speak with the more assurance as 
I arrived here with no letters of recommendation and with only the real desire 
to work and support those dependent upon my efforts. Since my arrival all 
my near relatives have followed me to Canada, trusting in my word, and I 
have not been—neither have they—out of work one day since J entered Canada. 
My whole thought is immigration from the British Isles, and as I see it, sir, 
two classes come to Canada: 

f First, those who come hoping for material benefit, in the prospect afforded 
them. 

And secondly, those seeking a change, easy-pickings if you like; seeking 
to evade every responsibility. 

I believe we should admit the first and do our very best to bar the second. 
A country desiring the best class of settlers must advertise its good will to-day, 
and hold out some helping hand to the industrious poor, many of whom would 
come if assisted. Families, undoubtedly, are best, making for stability and not 
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liable to become drifters. They, however, unassisted, cannot come, for they 
cannot save the fare, many of them, to cross into the next county, let alone 
sufficient to come to Canada, earning only sufficient for daily needs. 

There are two reasons which I believe operate at once in England against 
emigration to Canada in the minds of desirables. The first is the unemployment 
insurance. You cannot blame them for that. A man who is seeking a new home 
will take precautions. And the second is old age pensions. May I suggest that 
when our forebears came to Canada things were not so brisk in the Old Land. 
Social conditions were vastly different and so they came seeking a better chance. 
Their problem was altogether different. My problem twenty years ago was 
different to the problem confronting the immigrant to-day. We say we desire 
to uphold British traditions and ideals of civilization. Yes, but have not the 
United States a great problem on their hands to-day, due, may we say, to unwise 
selection. Should we not therefore, make every effort to bring here or own kith 
and kin who at least have not to learn to love the Empire? 

May I speak now as an immigrant for the immigrant, coming twenty years 
ago in the steerage of the ‘“Tunisian,” I shall never forget my experience as I 
stood outside the Windsor Station in Montreal with a few dollars in my pocket. 
I took the train that night for Trenton, Ontario, and by noon the next day I 
was hired out at $15 a month, with the usual conditions; milk, wood, potatoes 
and a small house. I would like to refer to that house again in a moment. I 
had no capital. I was engaged as a married man from April to November. I 
could not save a cent. No employment was offered for winter. I had to pay 
$2 rent for the little tenant house that was given me during the summer; and 
but for chopping wood at 50 cents or 75 cents a day and doing odd chores, 
myself and family would have starved. No man who works faithfully through 
a long summer season should be turned adrift in the winter. How can this be 
prevented? I respectfully submit—and I realize how ignorant I am upon 
this problem but I am speaking from the angle of the immigrant—by erecting 
a small tenant house with an acre of land and hiring the men for a year and 
spreading his wages over the year in twelve monthly payments; giving him the 
free use of the tenant house during the winter in return for chores. It is when 
a man is out of work in the winter that the wife urges him too often to make 
the fatal mistake of going into the city or the nearest town. I say it reverently, 
Mr. Chairman; I thank God I went on the farm. The farm gave me my oppor- 
tunity, gave me time to become accustomed to Canada; to become acquainted 
with Canada. Working on the farm there I was able to obtain my junior 
matriculation and take my course for the Ministry. I could never have done 
that in the city. Had I arrived in a city I would have been part of the sub- 
merged tenth almost from the hour of my arrival. 

The fact that so many hired men are out of work during the winter duly 
reaches England and deters men, who cannot afford to take too great a chance, 
from coming. I speak from experience. I am not ashamed of the stock from 
which I sprang. It is a great opportunity for me to appear before this Commit- 
tee to-day. I have never appeared before such a Committee in my life, but I 
am not ashamed of the people I came from. They were all workingmen and 
women, and time after time when I go back to England I go to see my own 
people in Bedfordshire, Yorkshire and in London, and I ask them why they do 
not come to Canada? And they tell me, because of the adverse conditions in 
Canada, and that Canada does not want the folk from the Old Land. I tried 
to disabuse their minds of that view. The farm is a fine place for a man to 
commence work, as I said just now, and therefore I would suggest two things: 


1. That the farmer employ his men with a signed agreement for not less 
than one year, said year to terminate in the spring. I think it is nothing short 
of a crime to discharge a man in October, with probably $10 in his pocket, 
facing a Canadian winter. 
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2. That as far as possible, the State assist the farmer to provide a tenant 
house, with enough ground to help that chap to raise sufficient vegetables. 


Here I realize that I am upon ground that may be disputed, but still 
I put it forth. I had the good fortune to work for the best type of farmer; 
and I have also had the ill fortune to work for another type of farmer, the 
type that if you fall mto his hands, makes it pretty hard going. I believe 
sir, that we should take a leaf from our experience in Canada during the war. 
You will remember that at first there was a great rush to enlist and then that 
fell off; and then the Union Government decided that they would call into 
conference the churches of the land and the societies; and these men went back 
and held recruiting meetings in their own charges, interviewed farmers, and 
you remember the magnificent result before Conscription took place. I believe 
that those same men and women are willing to work for Canada to-day, as 
they were years ago, and who could do more service? I was four years on 
that pastoral charge and I know that in speaking to many a farmer I was able 
to influence him to take a hired man, preferably a married man. I believe 
that you could do a great deal there. This suggestion may, in some respects, 
appear to you to be childish; but after all if a farmer calls for a man you can 
supply the man; but if the farmer does not call for a man, there is nothing doing. 
It is better to employ a married man than a single man. Now I say again, 
many farmers would employ in preference a married man, if you would give 
him a tenant house. There are many farmers who are perhaps afraid to invest 
their money in a tenant house. But is not this true, in the province of Ontario, 
which I know pretty well, that a large percentage of the farmers—with great 
credit and financial advantage to themselves—could employ a hired man if 
they would. They will tell you, if you speak to them privately, that the State 
would gain greatly by the employment, as far as possible, of the married man. 
I have spoken about forming a conference, and now a word about something 
else. I suggest that we be not afraid of the coming of those who do not desire 
nor are fitted for work on the farm. Take for argument’s sake the fact that 
there are hundreds of men in Canada to-day who came here—and I do not 
know how they came—and they are working here. Why I know that is, because 
we receive perhaps five or six applications a day from married men who are 
desirous of being joined by their families; family reunion. But a married 
man cannot send money home and at the same time save sufficient money to 
bring his family to Canada. I would respectfully suggest that it would be 
worth the consideration of the Government, or of this Committee rather, the 
granting of assistance towards bringing the family to Canada, of the man 
who is alreadv employed in Canada. I sympathize with the Canadian work- 
man who objects, and here, sir, I have written these words: ‘You would not 
ask or expect that a Canadian should be removed from his place in industrial 
employment to make room for a man from the British Isles”, but the fact is 
that many opportunities for employment come, if you speak to the employer; 
there are proofs that employment for such men is possible. It would seem 
reasonable to suppose that a Canadian employer having a vacancy on his 
staff, would not agree to hold that place open for 1, 2, or 3 months, until a 
man in the British Isles desiring work could be brought forward to fill that 
place. But lots of employers of labour—I speak from personal experience— 
having come from the Old Land themselves, and Canadians also, will give a 


man an opportunity. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 
Q. You are speaking of industry now?—A. Yes, sir. Apparently, the ex- 
pansion in Canadian industry at present is creating openings faster than they 
can be taken care of by properly qualified Canadians. Now, that may be 
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open to great criticism, but is not this true? A man comes to me for employment 
in Toronto. I turn him over very often, to Mr. Dobbs, or try and find him 
work. He will not go to the bush. He wants to work in the city. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. Is not that true of Canadians?—A. It may be proper to add here, sir, 
that the question might arise in the minds of the Committee “why does the 
Navy League of Canada concern itself with this matter at all?” Well, because 
many men arrive in Canada in November, or late in October, yes, and in 
December they are bringing them. And I say that is a crime to bring anybody 
in November and December to Canada. 


By Hon. Mr. Forke: 


Q. Who brings them?—A. Well, Mr. Forke, I can only speak from my 
experience from the men who come to my office. They are brought here— 

Q. That is all I want to know. I do not want the Department to be 
blamed for bringing them?—A. No, no, they are not brought by the Depart- 
ment. But, they are brought here, and they come in October, November and 
December, and I want to emphasize it again, that it is a crime to bring men 
here at that time. 


By Mr. McPhee: 


Q. They are excluded by the Department?—A. I can only speak of what 
I know, sir. They come to us and we endeavour to find them work. We try 
to place them. If I had the power, with all due respect, sir, I would prevent 
anyone from coming here earlier than the end of March, or later than the 
middle of October. 


By Hon. Mr. Edwards: 


Q. Do the transportation companies bring them?—A. I do not know, sir. 
We were in England a few weeks ago. Mr. Chairman, I attribute any success 
I may have had in Canada to habits of discipline, for twenty years being in 
the Service, and being told what to do, and not being afraid of obeying that 
order; feeling no loss of self- -respect. And, when we were over in England we 
discussed this question with Lord Jellicoe, and he referred me to a letter which 
I wonder if I might read to you, which ‘appeared in the “Times”, from Earl 
Beatty. The point I want to make is this; that I believe that if you could get 
into touch with the Admiralty or the War Office they would be quite willing to 
assist you with reference to taking men who are approaching expiration of their 
service, say in the last twelve months. I am speaking now particularly of long 
service men. Lord Beatty said, in “ The Times” of December 31st, 1927, 
referring to a statement attributed to the Australian Director of Migration. 
(Reading) : 


“ We are anxious that our vast empty spaces, which must be occupied 
should be filled with settlers from Great Britain.” This sentiment is most 
commendable and, coming from such a source, gives reason for great 
hope. I should be grateful if I might be given the opportunity of ex- 
pressing the view that no better type could be found as settlers than 
ex-naval men. 

So far as I am aware there exists at present no inducement, and 
very little opportunity even, for these men and their families to settle 
in our Dominions. It is unnecessary for me to testify to the sterling 
qualities of men who have served in His Majesty’s Navy, but I have 
recently received a piece of information which has a very direct bear- 
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ing upon this. It is to the effect that the physical and mental standard 
in the schools attended by their children in the three naval ports is a 
very high one, superior indeed to that of other schools under the local 
authorities. I have every reason to believe this to be true, and the 
fact that entry into the Navy is made by selection of only the fittest 
of large numbers of applicants would lead one to expect this. 


Throughout his service career the blue-jacket is kept at a high 
standard of physical fitness, and his training renders him particularly 
adaptable, and I believe it to be recognized that in opening up new ter- 
ritories the most successful settlers are those who can turn their hands 
to anything. My object is in no way to appeal to our fellow-subjects 
overseas for charity for ex-naval men, but only to voice my belief that 
they would prove a very fine asset to any Dominion in which they could 
be given an opportunity of becoming settlers. 

The age limit for entry to the Government training camps at Claydon 
and Brandon has recently been raised to 35 years, and this welcome 
change will enable men who have completed their 12 years’ engagement 
in the Navy to undergo training at these camps, and it is to be hoped 
that a great many of them will take advantage of this. 


I am fully aware of the tendency which exists in the Dominions for 
the population to drift into the great cities, but I feel that the type of 
man about whom I am writing has the qualities of self-reliance and 
perseverance which would render him less liable than some others to be 
beaten by the difficulties which confront the settler in undeveloped terri- 
tories. 

There is, of course, much to be done in the way of forming village 
communities which would offer the ordinary amenities of civilization 
and social intercourse, but this is a question upon which the Dominion 
Cavereens have access to much more knowledge and experience than 
I have. 

The seeds of the Empire were planted by the seafaring population 
of these islands, and I am convinced that the spirit of pioneering and 
adventure is by no means extinct. In short, I feel that our ex-naval men, 
with reasonable inducements and facilities, would prove worthy citizens 
of any Dominion of the Empire. 


Now, we saw Lord Jellicoe about this very matter, and he said they were 
willing to assist. He is now the head of the Legion, taking the place of the late 
Earl Haig. By the by, we saw Earl Haig three days before he passed out. 
But, Earl Jellicoe fully confirmed that viewpoint. He was also good enough to 
say that he would visit Canada. He has written to me since saying he would 
be unable to visit Canada as he had been appointed to this new position. How- 
ever, he did stress this, that here were men physically fit, their character known 
up to date, passing into the ranks of the unemployed, and that if we were to 
get busy on this, say twelve months before the man’s time expired, he would 
be willing to grant us every facility possible—I am speaking of Canada, of 
course—to bring those men to Canada. And, without egotism, Mr. Chairman, 
for I feel this very profoundly, let me say that I can attribute any measure 
of success I may have had in Canada to those habits of discipline, being taught 
to obey without feeling loss of self-respect, and not telling the Canadian farmer 
how to run his job, but doing what I was told to do. The Canadian farmer 
knows his job well enough. 

I would also close the barriers. against the unfit. We do not want the weeds, 
it is the plants. I often wonder what would have happened to me, sir, at St. 
John twenty years ago in March had I been rejected, my home sold in England, 
everything gone. Had I been turned back at that period, I would have gone 
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back destitute, and hopeless and helpless, and therefore, any medical regulations 
that will be final on the other side are greatly to be commended, and longed for, 
so that when the family steps on the ship in Great Britain, or even before that 
family parts with their home, examine them there, letting the man know whether 
he can go or whether he cannot; I say that is a wonderful asset. And; so I 
would close the door. 

And I would be very particular too, against receiving cases from Poor Law 
guardians, and people like that. I am simply talking from experience. These 
people who are brought here in such a way have lost the power to make good, 
In many instances. How can they make good here under those circumstances? 
I would be very careful about cases called, what we might term, suspect cases. 
_ And I would not allow any man into Canada, outside of farm help, unless an 
absolute job awaited him. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 
Q. Will you repeat that again?—A. I would not allow any man into Canada 
—I am not speaking now of farm hands, sir, nor domestic servants, nor family 
reunions—unless a job awaited him, with the approval of the Department. 
Q. You mean in industry?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Jacobs: 

Q. Does that apply to the British-born too?—A. It applies to all, sir. I 
would not allow a continental in. I would not aliow anybody in, let me put 
it that way. 

Q. There was no job awaiting you when you came, and yet you made 
good?—A. I will qualify it, if you will, sir, by saying I would not allow any 
man in unless a job was provided for him, unless he was willing to go on the 
farm. I have to sit on those Social Service bodies in Toronto, and I see the 
records there, and looking into the history of those men, why, many of them 
never had a chance before they left England, and the Navy League will never 
be a party to any policy, nor will we undertake to bring any man to Canada 
unless we are absolutely assured of a job for him, and we will notify the 
Department, we will send particulars to the Department. 

Here is a suggestion before I sit down, sir, that I would commend to you. 
It has been well said and it is true, that the poor will help the poor. They will 
share with them their last loaf, and so you find out here families who have 
established themselves willing to put up fifty per cent of the fare of their friends 
who want to come to Canada, always granting that conditions are properly met, 
and they will provide them with a home until they are settled in Canada. But, 
I want to emphasize once more, sir, that I think it is a bad state of affairs to 
bring any one to Canada, for industrial purposes, unless there is work for them 
to do. But I would help the farmer in every way possible. 

I do not think I have anything more to say, sir. I desire to thank you 
for this opportunity of appearing before the Committee. I realize my limita- 
tions, gentlemen. 

Mr. Jacops: So far we have not seen any. 

Wirness: Well, I do know that my tongue is cleaving to the roof of 
my mouth. 

The Actina CHAIRMAN: Are there any questions you would like to ask 
Mr. Williams? 


By Mr. Fansher (Last Mountain) : 

Q. I would like Mr. Chairman, to ask a question of the witness. He 
mentioned about the discipline in the Navy being a very valuable asset. Those 
were not his exact words, I am merely putting it in my own way. But, he 
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said it was a very valuable asset to any one coming to Canada who had been 
in the Navy?—A. Yes. 

Q. I would ask if you would consider that discipline in the Navy as a 
handicap to the man, from the point of destroying, to some degree. his initiat~- 
tive, because here in Canada any one coming from the Old Land has to develop 
that initiative to a very considerable extent, and I would ask, if, in your opin- 
ion, that discipline in the Navy would not have a tendency to destroy that 
initiative?—A. I would refer you. to Earl Beatty’s letter as to that. Those 
men are selected for the Navy, and their children are very good. I would add 
this one word, that I came from the Navy, sir. I served in South Africa, and 
in other places. We were landed there, the Naval Brigade, with practically 
nothing but a spade, and told to get to it, dig. He is a handyman in the best 
sense of the word. I would not allow that man, as Lord Jellicoe put it, to go 
into the ranks of the unemployed. His character is up to date, and his physical 
fitness, and so on and so on. 


By Mr. Anderson: 


Q. You made the statement that it was felt that Canada did not want 
English born. What is your reason for making that statement?—A. I will 
answer that in this way. You know if anyone comes out who is unfit, and who 
cannot make good, he will write home. Perhaps he belongs to a small commun- 
ity. He will not tell the truth. He does not say, “I do not believe that any 
man need be out of work in Canada if he will turn his hand to the first job,” but 
he writes back and says “It is a hell of a place”. That is what he tells them. 

Q. You also made the statement about the industrious poor in England. 
In Canada, of course, an industrious man can get along. Is it impossible for 
ae industrious man in England, saving his money, to save enough to come Ki 
the enhanced prices since the war—and I have looked into this very closely 
because I wanted to help, never dreaming of appearing here—would lead me ta 
say, No sir, he cannot save money to come. 

als Do vou think that that man could make good in Canada if brcught out 
here?—A. I think so. 

Q. Have you any suggestions to make as regards the measure of assistance 
and how it might be given?—A. I believe the British government cculd help 
a good deal. it realize the magnitude of the task, and the financial end of it, 
but I believe the British government would probably be very glad to assist and 
perhaps give the man something to have in his pocket when he arrives. 


By Mr. Jacobs: 

Q. Are you on a farm now?—A. No, I am manager of the Navy League of 
Canada. 

Q. You deserted the farm?—A. I deserted it for higher service. I say that 
in the kindest way. Gentlemen, do not forget the naval men, and I do not believe 
there is any need for a man to be out of work in Canada one day, if he will 
take the job that is offered to him. 


Witness retired. 


Grorce H. Corsert called. 


The CHatrMan: Mr. Corbett is the executive secretary of the Scciety for 
the Protection of Women and Children of Montreal; I understand he has a 
statement to give the Committee. 


The Wirness: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, like the preceding witness 
this is my first experience before a committee of this kind. Had I had previous 
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experience, in all probability I would have framed my evidence in a more accept- 
able and intelligent fashion. 


I am appearing on behalf of three social agencies, the Society for the 
Protection of Women and Children of Montreal, Family Welfare Association of 
Montreal, and the Canadian Prisoners’ Welfare Association of Montreal. These 
are all agencies affiliated with the Montreal Council of Social Agencies. I refer 
to your attention: 


Section 80 of the Dominion Immigration Act and Regulations reads: 


All expenses incurred in administering this Act and carrying out the 
provisions thereof, and of affording help and advice to immigrants, and 
aiding, visiting, and relieving destitute immigrants, procuring medical 
assistance and otherwise attending to the objects of immigration shall be 
paid out of any moneys granted by Parliament for any such purpose, and 
under such Orders in Council, if any, as are made for the distribution and 
application of such monies. 


The experience of our Association is that notwithstanding the above Section, 
the Dominion Immigration Officers in Montreal claim that they have no funds, 
neither are they empowered to relieve destitute immigrants, the burden of which 
is laid upon this and other private relief-giving societies, and that in view of the 
fact that our society is the only one receiving a grant from the city of Montreal 
that when deportation proceedings are found to be necessary that such cases 
are referred to our Association for financial assistance so that proof may be 
produced that the family have “ become a public charge.” 


It is the belief of our Association that sufficient moneys should be allocated 
by Parliament to enable Section 80 of the Immigration Act to be placed into 
successful operation, and that the Department of Immigration should by law be 
responsible for advising, aiding, visiting and relieving destitute immigrants, and 
failing this that the obligation of caring for immigrants should, by law, devolve 
upon the agency bringing the family to the country. We believe, however, that 
in view of the large number of such agencies, that the Immigration Department 
should be made responsible for seeing that the necessary aid and care is secured 
from the agencies mentioned. In the event of an immigrant not entering Canada 
under the care of any specific private organization, the Department of Immi- 
gration should undertake responsibility for the case, as outlined in section 80. 
We have actually had cases referred for our care by the local Officer of Immi- 
gration, with a request that deportation papers shouid be made out. We believe 
that in the event of the local officer being satisfied that an immigrant is undesir- 
able, that they should take steps to bring the case before a Court of Enquiry. 

It has been the experience of our Association that there is apparently un- 
necessary delay in the deportation of undesirable immigrants, and we have been 
informed that this delay is due to the pressure of work on an inadequate staff 
at the headquarters in Ottawa. We have found, however, that there has been 
delay in apprehending an immigrant when the deportation papers have been 
received by the local officers, and it is our belief that if the cost of relieving 
destitute imigrants were placed upon the Department, deportation proceedings 
would be considerably expedited. 


Clause 80, referred to above, also lays the responsibility of procuring 
medical assistance for immigrants upon the Department, and we have contended 
that following, as it does, the words relating to relieving destitution, that the 
Department should be responsible for the cost of such medical assistance. 

Owing to lack of Convalescent Home facilities, we have had patients 
referred to us for care in their own homes, which has necessitated the provision 
of nursing care, the payment of which has been refused by the local Department 
on the grounds that they have no authority to do so. 
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By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 

Q. How long would you have the Department responsible?-—A. Five years. 

Q. Until they are naturalized?—A. Yes, sir. As a matter of fact in the 
city of Montreal the municipal authorities refuse hospitalization until these 
people have been in Canada five years. The hospitals do respond in cases of 
extreme emergency, but in cases where only preventive medical treatment is 
required, private philanthropy has to look after them. 

Q. You are not suggesting that the department shouid be responsible for 
the health of an immigrant for five years after his arrival?—A. I do not know 
how we will meet that emergency. 

Q. I asked that question because I want to get it clear in the minds of 
the Committee that the immigration authorities do protect the immigrants until 
they are landed and placed.—A. They are not citizens for five years. I cannot 
speak generally; I am speaking only of Montreal. 

Q. I have no objection to. your statement but I want you to make it clear 
to the Committee that you refer to a five year period—A. That is the limit 
placed by the municipal authorities; that is the field in which I am working; 
that is the hmit we are up against. I have no particular suggestion to make in 
the matter, but that is one of the matters which should be considered in con- 
nection with this affair. 


By Mr. Jacobs: 
Q. Do you say the hospital authorities refuse to receive an immigrant?— 
A. Without guarantee of payment, except in great emergency. That is a muni- 
cipal rule. 


By Mr. Cahan: 


Q. They do receive them for outdoor treatment?—A. Yes, under the Social 
Service Department of the various hospitals. 

Q. Take the Royal Victoria and the General Hospital—with which I am 
better acquainted—they receive immigrants for outdoor treatment during the 
first five years, but not as indoor patients?—A. No, excepting in cases of great 
emergency. 


By Mr. Jacobs: 


Q. If a patient should become worse the hospital will take him in?—A. 
Only in emergency cases. We have had cases where they refused to accept 
them; they did not consider the emergency was great enough. 


Hon. Mr. Forxe: I would like to say that in the city of Winnipeg the 
hospital doors stand wide open for every case necessary for hospital treatment. 


The Wrrness: I can only speak generally. 


Mr. Jacoss: I have seen scores and scores of cases treated in the hospitals 
on Montreal in the public wards. If they do not treat immigrants in the public 
wards they might as well close them down. 


Mr. CaHan: I know immigrants who have come in for my own domestic 
service and have been taken ill, and whenever they were sent to hospital, I, as 
their employer, had to pay the hospital charges. 


The Witness: Yes, and had you refused to underwrite that responsibility, 
in all probability this party needing medical attention would have had to remain 
for many weeks before she could have secured the necessary care. I know that 
is true although it sounds extreme. 


Mr. Jacoss: It sounds unchristianlike. 
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Mr. Cannan: I think, from my experience, the witness is giving a fair 
statement. 

The Witness: I have some specific cases here, although not on that sub- 
ject. 
Our Case No. 4058 is an example of what we believe to be unnecessarily 
protracted delay on the part of the immigration authorities to act. 


Estelle Sarah Reynolds née MacMillan, born Scotland, November 8, 1890 
Alec Reynolds, born April 17, 1913, Glasgow. 
Mollie Reynolds, born February 15, 1917, Glasgow. 


Our Case Reference No. 4058. 
Department of Immigration—reference No. Ottawa 177977. 
Department of Immigration—reference No. Montreal 37222. 


Mrs. Reynolds, who it is alleged had been deserted by her husband, an 
ex-soldier, came to Canada in the early part of 1925, seeking to establish herself 
independently and to make provision for her two children who had been left 
in destitute and necessitous circumstances, as a result of the desertion of the 
husband and father as before mentioned. Mrs. Reynolds engaged as a domestic 
servant, and latterly did day work. She succeeded so well, that she was able 
to make a home here and provide for the transportation of her two minor 
children above named. 

The children joined her in February, 1927. 

During the typhoid epidemic, however, Mrs. Reynolds sickened and died, 
her death taking place in St. Paul’s Hospital on April 16, 1927. : 

The two children were thus left destitute and were referred to our attentio 
in the early part of May, 1927. 

The point is that they were returned to us for the purpose of deporting 
them as public charges, and they were not deported for 79 days afterwards. 


By Hon. Mr. Forke: 


Q. But she had been working and earning money in Montreal?—A. Yes. 
She just had enough to bring her family here, two children, but after the children 
were left without their mother, or without any breadwinner, they were in a 
charitable institution for 79 days, and we believe that was too long. 


On May 13th we placed the case in the hands of the local Dominion 
Immigration Authorities, making our depositions on the forms provided 
and also furnishing a declaration from the relatives in Scotland, that should 
the children be returned, they would be received and domiciled. 

In the meantime, we had, with the assistance of the Montreal 
Children’s Bureau and their moneys, privately provided (these children 
are Roman Catholics) made such provision for the children as was 
required. 


The children were not deported until July 30th, 1927, a delay of 79 
days.” 


The next case is that of Rudolph DeLinde. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. Give us the number of that case?—A. The Ottawa reference number is 
216,485, and the Montreal reference number is 32,708. This is another case in 
which expensive delay occurred: 


Rudolph DeLinde, Gerda Victorina Blud, Swedish, married October 12th, 
1912, Antwerp. 
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Nina DeLinde, 1916, born, Denmark; Lillegut DeLinde, 1923, born, 
Denmark; Alan DeLinde, 1925, born, Montreal Maternity Hospital. 


“DeLinde arrived in Halifax, N.S., in May, 1924, and Mrs. DeLinde 
followed him, with the children in August, 1924. 

Case was reported to us by the Dominion Immigration authorities 
themselves (local office) on July 14th, 1925, when we were advised that 
at the Olympic Hotel, Windsor street, a baby boy, that is Lillegut, had 
been left alone, his mother having been taken to the Montreal Maternity 
Hospital about 11 o’clock on Sunday night preceding, and there being 
nobody to take care of the child, our services were required. Lillegut 
was referred by us to the Montreal Children’s Bureau and Mrs. Davidson, 
the then Executive Secretary of that Institution, placed the child in her 
Receiving Home. 

The case was complicated in the first stages by the absolute inability 
of Mrs. DeLinde to speak in any other language but Swedish, and on 
July 16th, we endeavoured to interest the Swedish Consul, but were 
informed by that individual, that there was nothing that the Consul could 
do, or as he put it, “he did not care to mix up in it”. I am advised that 
the Swedish Consul also stated at that time, that the welfare associations 
should take care of such people, as if Canadians were so stranded in 
Sweden, they would be taken care of by welfare bodies there. The 
Swedish Consul also refused to supply an interpreter, but one of the 
stenographers, in his office, kindly consented to act unofficially, and it was 
through this stenographer that we learned that Mrs. DeLinde arrived with 
Lillegut in St. Johns, Newfoundland, to join her husband, and with him 
she proceeded to Halifax, after some few months’ residence in the New- 
foundland town, and that she had been subsequently deserted by her 
husband, who took with him the elder of the two children then living, 
going to some unstated destination in the United States. We prosecuted 
inquiries for this man through the United States Immigration authorities 
but failed to locate him. 

In the meantime, Mrs. DeLinde had given birth to the third child and 
was a public charge, and on August 20th, 1925, after further consultating 
with the Dominion Immigration local office, we made the usual application 
for the return of Mrs. DeLinde and her dependent children to either 
Sweden or Denmark, according to the visa findings. Perhaps that is not 
the correct term. 

Pending action on the part of the Immigration authorities, Mrs. 
DeLinde was placed in the Sheltering Home. On September 15th, 1925, 
a Board of Enquiry was held and Mrs. Deluinde and her dependents 
were found to be deportable, but she was, however, allowed to sign an 
appeal to be permitted to stay in Canada, and the local Immigration 
Office advanced the suggestion that they might be able to get her a 
position with her baby, should her appeal be decided in her favour. 

Shortly after this, we located DeLinde in New York City, but before 
action could be taken he had again moved on. 

In January, 1926, we addressed the Minister of Immigration in this 
matter and received a reply from the Division Commissioner, Reference 
No. 216485, advising that the Dominion Immigration Agent, Montreal, 
was being instructed to take Mrs. DeLinde before the Swedish Consul 
again in an endeavour to procure for her a Swedish passport, so that she 
might be returned to Sweden. Nothing happened, however, and Mrs. 
DeLinde was still on our hands, and during the first week in February, 
1926, Mrs. DeLinde and her two children were taken off our hands by 
a private individual. 
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The point raised here is, that Mrs. DeLinde and her two children 
were found to be in destitute and necessitous circumstances by the local 
Dominion Immigration Office at the beginning of July, 1925, but they 
remained charges on us, or other agencies, as well as receiving benefit 
under the Q.P.C. for a period of almost eight months. 


The next is, Ottawa reference number 2000088, Montreal reference number 
31347, our case number 1954: 


Re Hoare alias Moore 


John Hoare alias Moore 

Alice Dobby, alleged to have married above named in a Registry 
Office, Fullum, London, April 3rd, 1919—not verified. 

Children:— 


George Candie, born 1912—inmate Shawbridge Boys Farm. 
Alec Candie, born 1917—inmate Shawbridge Boys Farm. 


Note:—Both above illegitimate children of Hoare to a Mrs. Condie. 


Alice, born 1915 in England—love child. 

Jack, born 1919, in England. 

Rose, born 1921 in St. Johns, P.Q. 

Doris, born 1922 in Cowansville, P.Q. Baptized Moore. 
Baby, born Sept. 26, 1924, Montreal Maternity Hospital. 


Nore:—tThe five last mentioned are at present charges on the roll 
of the Montreal Children’s Bureau and the Q.P.C.A. and have 
been since August 21st, 1924. 


Hoare was in Canada prior to the War and enlisted in the Canadian 
Veterinary Corps at Montreal, at the end of 1914. One child, it is 
alleged, was born to his intimacy with a Mrs. Candie before he went 
overseas. The second child, Alec, also born to him by Mrs. Candie, was 
the result of intimacy that took place during the War, when he was 
invalided home after having been struck off the strength at Shorncliffe, 
due to being medically unfit. He returned to Canada and after a short 
period here, went back to England and enlisted in the Imperial Forces. 
It was while he was serving in the C.E.F. that he became acquainted on 
the other side with the woman whom we know as Mrs. Hoare, and 
doubtless the child Alice is the result of intimacy which took place before 
his marriage to our Mrs. Hoare, which was shown (but not verified) as 
having taken place on April 3rd, 1919, in London. 

In any case, Hoare and his consort were “repatriated” to Canada 
in the month of May, 1920, via ss. Royal George. Within twelve months 
after their arrival, they were applicants for charity, being known to the 
Montreal Children’s Bureau in April, 1921. They received help also 
from the Family Welfare Association in the month of June, 1924, and 
also around the same period from Christ Church Cathedral Social Ser- 
vice Organization. During the period between 1921 and July, 1924, this 
couple, with their children, were living in St. Johns, Cowansville and 
other country places and were known as beggars. However, on August 
1st, 1924, Hoare and his wife rented a room at 283 Ontario St. West, 
Montreal, placed their four children therein, Alec, Jack, Rose and Doris, 
and abandoned.them. The matter was referred to us in due course and 
the children were received on August 4th, 1924, at the Receiving Home. 
We have never been able to trace Moore from that day to this. 

On September 15th, 1924, Mrs. Hoare returned to Montreal alone, 
and in a pregnant condition. She applied for and was given shelter at 
our Sheltering Home on this date, but registered under the name of 
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“Moore’’. It was there that we found her quite by accident. She was 
then in a pregnant condition. The fifth child was born, “ Baby”, on 
October 18th, 1924, at the Montreal Maternity Hospital. For several 
months we bent ev ery effort, as our record will prove, to bring the absent 
Hoare to book, but failing in this, we laid the whole case before the local 
immigration office on March 30th, 1925, under the five-year period. 


The local Immigration Office replied to our letter of March 30th on 
June 10th following, and we were then advised that the case had been 
carefully considered by a Board of Enquiry, but that the Department 
had no jurisdiction to deport families of Canadian soldiers (Hoare was 
latterly an Imperial). 


On June 12th, 1926, we received a letter from Ottawa, in which 
enquiry was promised. We replied to Ottawa, giving a full record of this 
case, and a further reply from Ottawa was received on June 18th, 1926, 
acknowledgnig our communication, and also advising us that according 
to evidence submitted Hoare and his wife and the first two children to 
his marriage with her, were not returned to Canada for demobilization 
and hence did not obtain the status of a Canadian soldier’s family, thus 
preventing them from becoming subject to deportation from Canada. 


We received. another letter from Ottawa, on July 9th, 1926, in which 
we were advised that enquiries were being instituted by the Department 
of Immigration in the British Isles with a view to ascertaining whether 
there were any relatives there who were in a position and willing to 
receive and provide for Mrs. Hoare and her five children, and that if it 
was found that arrangements for their care could be made an effort would 
be made to have Mrs. Hoare and her five children returned to England. 


Just about this time, the question of Mrs. Hoare’s mental status 
was raised, and she was examined by Doctors Mitchell and Silverman 
of the Mental Hygiene Committee, and their original findings forwarded 
to Ottawa on July 3rd, 1926. The findings of both Dr. Mitchell and 
Dr, Silverman showed that she was definitely a feeble-minded individual 
and doubtless would remain a public charge and recommending deporta- 
tion. 

Further correspondence was had with Ottawa in this matter, and the 
final letter which we received from the Immigration Department was 
dated November 11th, 1926, in which we were advised that investigation 
in the British Isles indicated that Mrs. Hoare’s relatives were evidently 
not in a position to receive her and the children, although they might 
be able to receive Mrs. Hoare. This letter also states, that “ the evidence 
submitted, appears to indicate, that Mrs. Hoare, or Moore, on arrival 
in Canada, belong to the classes prohibited from entry to this country, 
and if it is decided to deport Mrs, Hoare and family, you will be advised 
in this regard.” 


It might be here noted, that in a letter which we received from the 
Department on the 15th July, 1926, the Commissioner stated that “ it 
will be recognized that if certificate can be furnished, showing Mrs. Hoare 
to belong to any of the classes above mentioned (that is subsections A 
and K of section 3 of the Immigration Act) and to have undoubtedly 
belonged to such classes at the time of entry to Canada in May, 1920, 
there would probably be little difficulty in the matter of proceeding with 
deportation.” 

Mrs. Hoare is still with us, several attempts to institutionalize her 
having produced most unsatisfactory results. Her five children are still 
as before stated, with the Montreal Children’s Bureau, where they have 
been since the 4th August, 1924. Mrs. Hoare visits her children occa- 
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sionally, and in company with a man whom she has described as her 
’ cousin’: 

Several other cases to the same effect could be outlined, notably the 
Charlton case, our record 3107, and the Murdock case, our record 2278, 
but the cases I have cited herein are sufficient, I believe, to indicate that 
some improvement could be made. 

Immigrants and Delinquency: The Secretary of the Canadian Pris- 
oners’ Welfare Association (John Kidman) reports that frequently he has 
young men discharged from jail applying for help who are comparatively 
new arrivals in Canada. 

Most of these cases are not for crime, but for vagrancy arising out 
of unemployment in the winter. From our observation it is evident that 
these young men come to Canada in the summer season when work is 
plentiful, but as soon as the winter comes, they are the first to be out of 
work as being less experienced. 

The vagrancy laws in Canada, especially in Montreal, appear to be 
more severe than in the British Isles, and the Englishman, Scotchman or 
Irishman is surprised to be arrested on the streets of Montreal at 7 or 
10 o’clock at night merely because he looks down at heel. 

When these men are arrested, so far as Montreal is concerned, they 
do not understand the court procedure at all, as much of the talk over 
their heads is in French, and they are switched into jail for a fortnight 
or thirty days. 

Quite a few of the young men who come out as workers on the land 
go on to farms in the summer on arrival, but get paid off and instinctively 
make for the nearest citv. The Prisoners’ Welfare had three such young 
fellows in, Scotch, recently, all of whom had been sent to jail for vagrancy. 


Recommendations 


(1) That young men and youths coming to Canada should be given 
some general lectures on board ship as to the practical diffi- 
culties that may occur in regard to the dislocation of trade in 
relation to seasons so that they may be prepared for this. 


(2) That every immigrant should be given a card with the name and 
address of a clergyman, a welfare worker, or of the local repre- 
sentative of the Dominion Immigration Department, so that if 
he gets into any trouble whatever, unemployment, or with the 
police, within one year of arrival, advice and help would be 
obtainable. 


(3) That the Dominion Immigration Department should issue a 
request to lower court judges and magistrates to hold all cases 
over for investigation, either by the department, or the Salvation 
Army or some other welfare agency, where it appears that the 
accused is a recent arrival in this country. 


I wish to make myself understood, Mr. Chairman. I am not criticizing, I 


am merely relating my experience in dealing with these people who fall between 
a number of stools after they arrive in Canada. 


By Mr. Jacobs: 
Q. You deal with thousands of cases?—A. Yes. 
Q. And you could instance many more than these, I suppose?—A. I could 


instance many more, but it is useless to give more cases that are similar in 
principle. 
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Q. But you are aware that when we are bringing 2,000 or 3,000 people a 
week there will be cases like these occasionally?—A. What would you do with 
the two Reynolds children? 

/Q. I do not remember those?—-A. They were found on the streets of Mont- 
real, without any parents or guardians. The city of Montreal public welfare 
authorities refused to institutionalize these children. It comes to a question 
of providing private funds. 

Q. Did you endeavour to have them taken up and cared for by the Scottish 
Benevolent Society?—-A. No. We went through all our own benevolent socie- 
ties, to send them back. We tapped every source we knew of. 

Q. The British Immigration Society of Montreal?—A. Yes. They refused 
to deal with their own kith and kin. The Irish Protestant Benevolent Society 
recommend their own compatriots for deportation. We have no means of 
looking after them. 


Mr. Jacoss: Thev do not do that, in the Jewish societies. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 
Q. On the average, how many cases come before the three societies which 
you direct?-—-A. The three societies annually? 
Q. Yes—A. About 2,200. They are not persons, but units. Family units 
or single individuals, as the case may be. 


By Mr. Coote: 
Q. Have you any further suggestions to make to the Committee?—A. No, 
they are all contained in my memorandum. There are a number of recommenda- 
tions there which I have not read. : 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. How many persons were arrested for vagrancy, in Montreal, last year, 
who were out of work?—A. Could that question be repeated, please? 

Q. How many persons were arrested because they happened to be out of 
work, and were taken to jail?—A. I don’t know. Of those who were recent 
arrivals, twenty-three. I may say that in the records of our Social Agencies we 
find that the new arrivals constitute considerably the least part of our troubles. 
But they constitute the more troublesome part of our troubles, because we can- 
not draw on public funds for augmenting the relief we give. For instance, if we 
have to put a desterted child into an institution it costs us from $15 to $24 a 
month to maintain that child according to proper standards. The public grants 
only $7.20 and we have to apply to private philanthropy for the difference 
between $7.20 and $15, or $24 as the case may be, according to the child’s 
requirements; and we have a very wide field to spread it over. 

Mr. Cauwan: In my own constituency I have cases come to me simply 
because I represent the constituency, and in some years it costs more than my 
entire indemnity to defray the expenses of people who are down and out; people 
who have been sent to jail and are coming out of jail and do not know where to go 
and J can say this that I have about 3,500 Jews in my constituency. 


Mr. Jacops: I think some of them apply to me. 


Mr. Canan: It appeals to a man’s emotions and it is impossible to resist 
the appeal. I do not know what their association with the Immigration Depart- 
ment is, but I certainly can commend the work of these societies. 


By Mr. Coote: 


«). In cases of destitution somewhat similar to those you have related that 
occur in families that have been ten years in Montreal, will the city provide for 
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es Absolutely. It is no trouble then. We institutionalize them as quick 
as wink. 

Q. And is it that you feel that in the case of recent arrivals in Canada the 
Immigration authorities, that is finally the Dominion Government, should make 
a similar provision for those to that which the city makes to its own people?—A. 
Well, that perhaps is the nucleus of my thought. As I said before, I am abso- 
lutely unqualified to make any sensible recommendation to a committee of this 
kind. I am merely giving you my experience. Here we are faced with a heavy 
population which the previous witness has described as the submerged tenth, 
but 1t might possibly be a quarter, trying to make bricks without straw. We turn 
to the Immigration Department for advice and assistance and dispatch in the 
matters which we, perhaps inadvisedly think should rest under their supervision, 
until at least they have qualified as Canadian citizens. 


By Mr. Jacobs: 


Q. Having regard to the number of cases, Mr. Corbett, that come before 
you, would you say that these particular immigration cases are infinitesimal 
numerically?—A. Yes Mr. Jacobs. Jn my last three annual reports I pointed 
out that less than six per cent of the total burden of work that rests on 
our agencies come from arrivals who have been here under six months; 
about sixteen per cent from those who have been here under five years. 
But this is what we are faced with, the difficulty of obtaining relief from city 
funds or provincial funds in the face of an arbitrary ruling that they absolutely 
disregard the requirements of those who have been here less than five years, or 
less than six months in the case of residents who have moved from one province 
to another, and which does not come into the scope of this inquiry. I am not 
criticizing. I know perfectly well that this Committee has a huge task before it. 
I am merely pointing out a few instances where perhaps a little consultation and 
counsel might point the way to a better understanding. I have pointed out that 
there are instances which are quite numerous where men certainly get into trouble 
because they have absolutely no knowledge of the conditions of Canadian life 
before they land here. 


I have another case, if I may take the time of the Committee, to refer to it, 
where a man by the name of Charlton came out here from the British Emigra- 
tion Society, I believe in collaboration with a society in Montreal, the name of 
which I cannot recall at the moment. He came out as a farmer. In the evidence 
taken before the local Immigration authorities, his wife swore that he could not 
milk a cow, he had never hoed a potato in his life, and that the only thing that 
he had ever done on the farm was to drive a team of horses. Within a month 
of their arrival we found that the oldest child had a congenitally weak heart. 
When I say that I am giving medical evidence it is true, but that was told to 
me by the General Hospital authorities. The second oldest child had to be hos- 
pitalized. The woman had a running ulcer on her leg, which the doctors said 
was incurable, and she had a severe case of varicose veins on both legs. Now 
those people landed in Montreal after failing to adjust themselves on a farm in 
Ontario, and they became a public charge within thirty-six hours of their arrival, 
and we have still got them. They are still public charges. 

Q. That was due to bad medical examination, was it not?—A. To bad selec- 
tion. That man was no more a farmer than I am. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. When did they arrive?—A. In the early part of 1920. They were sent 
out by the Poplar Poor Law Guardians who paid £90 to the British Dominion 
Emigration Society to send them out here, and they have been a drain on our 
funds. 
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By Mr. Jacobs: 


Q. Are they still a charge on your society?—A. Absolutely, sir. The Poplar 
Poor Law Guardians paid £90 to the British Dominion Emigration Society to 
bring them here, and that is all they did. They are still here. The local Immi- 
gration Department practically decided to deport these people. I think it was 
an act of kindness to send these people back to where they would have the 
advantage of legislation in the way of sick benefits, unemployment insurance 
and old age pensions. They will never be suitable for this country. It is better 
to send them back than to have them starving here and taking bags of coal from 
philanthropic institutions. I had the case right to the point where the local 
Department decided to send them back, but because some sentimental social 
worker said it is too bad to send these people back, and we should keep them 
here—they are still here. 

Q. Will you state the name of this family?—A. I have given the name. It 
is Charlton. 


The Acting CuarrmaAN: That is all thank you, sir. Colonel Tudge of the 
Salvation Army is here. 


Witness retired. 


Colonel THomas R. Tupac called. 


Witness (Reading): 


“T am here to-day at the invitation of this Committee, I understand, 
to make a statement in regard to the work of the Salvation Army Migra- 
tion and Settlement Department, especially relating to that of Canadian 
Settlement. At the outset I would remind the Committee that the work 
of immigration is not our primary business but is a side line of social 
service imposed upon us by reason of our unique international organiza- 
tion. We are established in the majority of the older countries across the 
sea as well as in all the dominions and colonies of the Empire; by virtue, 
therefore, of our position we are thus enabled to do something to bring 
the seeds of those lands together. 

In Great Britain and Ireland we have a permanent staff of experi- 
enced officers and workers exclusively set aside for the recruiting and 
advising of desirable migrants, most of whom have first hand knowledge 
of Canadian conditions, while in Canada we have a permanent immigra- 
tion staff whose entire work is to seek out positions for and arrange the 
settlement and aftercare of the new arrivals. In addition to these per- 
manent departmental officers we have 5,772 Salvation Army Officers 
throughout Great Britain and Ireland and over 1,615 officers in Canada 
who can be and are enlisted at any time required to help in this work. 


The Salvation Army Migration and Settlement Department came 
into being in 1903 as the result of many calls for help and assistance 
received in Great Britain from people who desired to migrate. 


The founder, General William Booth, when laying the foundations 
upon which the Department was to be built up emphasized four factors, 
that its work must be:— 

(1) Helpful to the individual. 

(2) Acceptable to the Old Land. 

(3) Advantageous to the New Country. 


(4) That the absorbing power of the new country, and never the 
pressure of conditions at home, must always determine the flow 
of emigration. 
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During the past 24 years we have settled in Canada over 100,000 
people, with less than one per cent failures. From 1922 to March 31, 1927, 
the total number introduced is 24,456 made up as follows: — 


Single women.. .. Aceon, a 8,819 
Boys for farm work G years ‘only).. Bee Ae 2,050 
Pelee eee te, he ee 4,205 
Orphan children. . med een HS a tr 911 
Families, including parents. . ee Bec." iets. 1,925 
and children. . egies hs Bh hee cls cero 1,875 

Families: Wives joining— 
RSM ey a 1,411 
Pcie ee 1,705 
Widower... :, a aa ha arg 822 
Children accompanying ieidewamoting mer yA SOL 703 
24,456 


During the same period the Army has assisted financially as 
follows:— 


Amounted granted (Given) to migrants by army.. £382,772 
Amon loaned to be lrepaid tt!) 24. Al av be 206 605522 


£93,294 


The Army is not working for private profit. All commissions earned 
in carrying on the work are devoted entirely and exclusively to the 
migration and settlement work itself and do not in any way go into the 
Salvation Army’s other funds. On the contrary, grants towards this work 
have to be obtained from these other funds. 

In Canada the accounts are audited by Messrs. Edwards Morgan and 
Company, and in England by Messrs. Knox, Cropper and Company, and 
balance sheets published annually. Particulars on expenditure and after- 
care are submitted yearly to the Overseas Settlement Department of the 
British Government who are pleased to approve of the work and contri- 
bute toward the expenditure incurred. 

In pre-war days the Army chartered special ships to bring out 
migrants whom they had recruited, and we were also the pioneers of 
“personally conducted” parties, in this way giving the migrant the best 
security in making the great adventure. As far back as 1903 we trained 
men on our farm in England for agricultural work in the Dominion. 

It might be well for me to say emphatically here that the people 
coming to Canada under our auspices, except a very small minority, are 
not Salvationists. The following analysis of 8,000 sailed cases will serve 
to show that the organization carries on its work quite irrespective of 
creed. 

40 per cent belonged to the Church of England 

20 per cent belonged to the Presbyterian Church 

16 per cent belonged to the Wesleyan Congregational and Baptist 

Churches 
15 per cent belonged to the Salvation Army 
5 per cent belonged to the Quakers, Plymouth Brethren, etc. 
4 per cent belonged to the Roman Catholic Church. 


“In these twenty-five years the Army has opened up a system of 
Reception Lodges from the Atlantic to the Pacific at Halifax, Montreal, 
Toronto, London, Winnipeg, Vancouver and later, special centres for boys’ 
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work were opened at Moncton, Smith’s Falls, Woodstock and Brandon, 
to deal exclusively with new arrivals. 

For this specific purpose a special lodge property was erected in 
Vancouver in 1907 and the Winnipeg lodge followed in 1908. In all these, 
accommodation and meals are provided free of cost. 

I think we can claim to be the largest, as well as one of the oldest, 
voluntary societies dealing with emigration and settlement. 

A new era was opened with the passing of the Empire Settlement Act 
1922 and we readily realized that there would naturally be a change in 
the procedure in regard to emigration and immigration. The Govern- 
ment of Great Britain were prepared to find money to assist desirable 
people overseas, and the Army in its endeavour to be of service prepared 
at once to extend its activities. 

In June 1922 a new scheme for the transplantation of boys between 
the ages of 14 and 18 years, to be placed on farms throughout the 
Dominion, was submitted by Commissioner Lamb and approved by the 
then Acting Minister of Immigration. The first party arrived in April, 
1923, and since that date 2,050 lads have been settled (not including those 
who have arrived this year). Unfortunately, last year a sharp contro- 
versy arose regarding this work which resulted in us not being able to send 
as many boys as we might have done owing to certain restrictions imposed 
upon us. This difficulty, having now been settled, we hope to return as 
quickly as possible to the normal flow of this class of settler. The boys 
are first trained and tested on the Army’s 2,000 acre farm at Hadleigh, 
Essex, inspected by the Canadian Government official in regard to physi- 
cal and moral fitness, and if passed they are provided with a suitable 
outfit before embarking for Canada with a personally conducted party. 
On arrival they go to one of our Receiving Homes and are placed with 
farmers in that vicinity, subsequently receiving suitable aftercare which 
could not be in any way called spoonfeeding. 

To carry on the aftercare work efficiently we opened four new centres 
exclusively for such boys at Moncton, Smith’s Falls, Woodstock and 
Brandon. Unfortunately, during the year we have been compelled to 
close two of these Receiving Homes owing to lack of funds, and in the 
case of Brandon lack of funds and certain restrictions enforced by a new 
Act. 

I am pleased to state in connection with the settlement of boys that 
we have met with considerable success for, since 1923, out of the 2,050 
boys introduced to Canada at the end of 1927, we had only 35 deports, 
and in connection with the 523 boys introduced during 1926, we are in a 
position to report that at the first of January, 1928, five had been deported, 
18 had returned to the Old Land, and of the remaining 500, 90 per cent 
were still on farms. 

It may be well for me to state here that these boys are not wards 
of some benevolent society in the Old Land whose primary concern is to 
find an outlet or career for them, but they are selected from ordinary 
working class families in the British Isles. 

This work has naturally cost the Army a great deal of money and it 
is only insofar as the required money can be raised that we can continue 
with such work. 

The Army first established the “ Reunion of Families,” in 1905 and 
has spent many thousands of dollars in loans and grants, to assist deserv- 
ing people to migrate and establish homes in the Dominion. 


Mr. Sporton: This is a voluminous matter, Mr. Chairman, and it will be 


printed, and I was just thinking that with the disability of the speaker and it 
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being nearly one o’clock, if it meets with the approval of the speaker and 
the Committee, it would cover the matter if it were taken as read. 


Mr. Vautuance: I think it would be a good thing, as suggested by Mr. 
Spotton, if this could appear on the record, because then the members of the 
Committee would have to read it, and the witness could be called so that 
the members could ask questions. If he is going to read into the record all 
that he has in his hand, it will take him till six o’clock to-night. 


Witness: I was not proposing to read it all, sir. 


Mr. Srorron: If you desire to get that on the record, I think it would 
facilitate matters if it were taken as read. 


The Acting CHarrMAN: ‘The usual custom, of course, is to ask ques- 
tions of the witness. 


Mr. Vatuance: Of course, it is only a suggestion that this be put in. 


The Actinc CHAtRMAN: The witness does not belong to Ottawa. I think 
it would be well for him to continue. 


Wirness: Since 1923 the Army has had an agreement with the Over- 
seas Settlement Department of the British Government sharing on a 50-50 
basis on the cost of transportation of such families. All families so brought 
to Canada have been subject to the approval of the Director of Immigration 
in London. Until the current year, the Department has been satisfied with 
the Army’s guarantee that the Settlement arrangements for the family were 
adequate. This year, however, new regulations are in force, and before a 
family can be given a free grant by the Army and/or the British Govern- 
ment, it is necessary for the Department at Ottawa to check up the settle- 
ment arrangements and approve or otherwise before a sailing permit can be 
issued. This matter comes under subsection “h” of section 3 of the Immi- 
gration Act. 


If a loan is made to the family, which is required to be repaid, it is not 
necessary to secure the approval of the Department. 


The Army Immigration Department has, since the inception in 1903, 
ever placed the migration of single women, of good physical and moral stand- 
ing, in the forefront of its program. The Army was one of the first organiza- 
tions to organize personally conducted parties of young women across the 
Atlantic and to establish Reception Lodges in this country. 


At the present time, the recruiting of the trained domestic from the 
British Isles is a difficult matter as the opportunities there are quite as good 
for trained girls as they are in Canada. Nevertheless, there are large num- 
bers of girls who are domesticated, that is, capable of doing plain cooking and 
general housework, who are willing to enter household service in Canada. 
Experience teaches us that there are hundreds of homes in Canada who will 
welcome such a girl and we have experienced no difficulty in placing hundreds 
during the last few years. 

From 1921 to the end of 1927 we brought 5,542 women for domestic ser- 
vice, and of this number the total deported during the same period was 49 
(less than one per cent of the whole). 


For many years we operated loan funds for various Provincial Govern- 
ments, and then with the passing of the Empire Settlement Act the Federal 
Government in conjunction with the British Government made loans to 
domestic servants (approximately $90.00 per migrant). The Army guaranteed 
repayment of 90 per cent of the loans made to girls coming to Canada under 
their auspices. Under this agreement with the Federal Department a total 
of $134,689.17 was loaned and the Army has repaid the full 90 per cent as 
agreed to the Department,, the last payment being made in March last. 
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We are now finding it difficult to bring this class of settler to Canada 
through lack of facilities and the various regulations with which the girls and 
the societies have to comply with, namely medical and civil examinations, about 
which I shall have something more to say presently. 

We made certain proposals to the Department for introducing a number 
of suitable household workers under the “ Reduced Passage Scheme,” we 
undertaking to find suitable situations and to take care of all possible break- 
downs. (I submit a memo and certain correspondence submitted to the Min- 
ister of Immigration by Commissioner Lamb, which fully explains the posi- 
tion.) At the present time, the only way we can secure the reduced passage 
for such girls is under the heading of “ Descriptive Nominations,” and although 
we have tried hard to work the machine set up, we have found it a very cum- 
bersome and expensive process; for example, this is what was necessary in 
British Columbia in order to secure the approval of an application for a girl 
coming forward under the descriptive nomination:— 


. The Voluntary Society must find the prospective employer. 

The employer completes application form in triplicate. 

The forms sent in to the local Land Settlement Branch. 

. From the Land Settlement to the Provincial Labour Department to 
check up. 


5. From the Provincial Labour Department back to the Land Settlement. 
6. From Land Settlement, Vancouver, to Land Settlement, Ottawa. 

7. On to the Supervisor, Women’s Department, Ottawa. 

8. Application approved or otherwise. 

9. Immigration Department, Ottawa, advises Director in London who 
10. advises the British Office of the Voluntary Society, who 

11. proceeds to find a suitable applicant and submit to Director for 


approval. 
The following memorandum is submitted. 
Witness retired. 


The Committee adjourned until 4 o’clock p.m. 


MEMORANDUM 


THe SatvaTIon ARMyY’s MIcRATION AND SETTLEMENT Work, CANADA 


Much has been. said about the Army having or desiring to have, preferen- 
tial treatment as against other philanthropic Societies. It is now said that 
they are being treated in the same way as all the other Societies. Perhaps so. 
But has this been achieved by a process of levelling down rather than of 
levelling up? And is the Army’s contention sound when it submits that in this 
matter the line of approach should be, “ Can the Army assist the State rather 
than that of can the State assist the Army?” Anyhow, the real question for 
the Minister to consider and to settle is this, and it is three-fold: 


(1) Is it true that the Army in this matter stands alone and in an unique 
position, by virtue of its organization and ramifications in the Home- 
land and in Canada, acting under one authority, thus presenting that 
unity of control so necessary to successful transplantation work, and 
is, therefore, in a position to render to the State valuable service in 
this important business? 

(2) Is it a fact that the Army’s Department of Migration and Settlement 
is one not trading for profit, and yet strictly speaking is not a philan- 
thropic or benevolent Society, since it is under no compulsion or obli- 
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gation to seek an outlet for any inmate of any Institution, but its 
primary business and sole concern is to seek out and select from the 
general population men, women and youths for whom they have pre- 
viously discovered in Canada a need? 


(3) In any ease, is it worth while the Minister utilizing— 

(a) the experience of 25 years, 

(b) the properties and organization built up in Canada during the 
last quarter of a century, 

(c) the Army periodicais circulated weekly in hundreds of thousands 
of homes throughout Canada and the British Isles, 

(d) the other channels of publicity at the Army’s disposal, 

(e) properties and organizations scattered throughout the length and 
and breadth of the British Isles? 


If so, on what terms and conditions? 

Before coming to any conclusion it might be well for the Minister to examine 
closely, the “machinery” the Army has at its disposal and to consider the Army’s 
record of work. 


(1) the “machinery” the Army has at its disposal, and to consider— 
(2) the Army’s record of work. 


Take it first from the Canadian end, since the Army from the commence- 
ment of its work, has held fast to the fundamental principle that it is the 
absorbing power of the receiving Country, and not social or economic pressure 
elsewhere, which must determine the ow of migration. 


1. (a) In the Dominion the Army has two main Corporations, one for 
Hastern Canada (Chief Office, Toronto) and one for Western Canada (Chief 
Office, Winnipeg). From these offices supervision is given through a Territorial 
Commissioner and a staff of officers to the various ramifications of the organi- 
zation in the respective territories: Corps (Church): Missioner Stations: Shel- 
ters: Homes: Hospitals, etc. 

In addition to these Territorial Divisions the Migration and Settlement 
Deportment (Chief Office, Montreal) is represented by a Resident Secretary 
with suitable assistants. The Resident Secretary, whose sole business is Immi- 
gration and Settlement, is responsible for the Immigration and Settlement work 
throughout the whole of the Dominion, and while closely co-operating with the 
Territcrial Commissioners is responsible directly to Migration House in Lon- 
don. In Canada the Immigration and Settlement Staff number 37 officers and 
21 employees. The Head Office is in Montreal and Branch Offices are main- 
tained at Halifax; St. John; Quebec: Toronto; Winnipeg and Vancouver. 
Women’s Lodges are established in Moncton; Toronto; London; Wirnipeg and 
Vancouver. Boys’ Centres are located at Woodstock and Smith’s Falls, Ontario. 

The Corps and Social Service Centres number 845, while the officers set 
apart and devoting their whole time to the work number 1,613. There are also 
thousands of local officers, bandsmen and others, giving freely of their spare 
time to the work. Each territory published its own War Cry and other news- 
papers. 

(6) In the British Isles the organization is more complex, since world over- 
sight and training of Officers for International Service are London controlled. 
The main divisions, concerned with work in the British Isles, have officers, 
pearing to the Chief of Staff, responsible directly to the General and are as 
ollows:— 


(1) The British Field, concerned with the work of Corps (Churches). 
(2) The Training Garrisons. 
(3) The Printing, Publishing and Supplies. 
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(4) The Men’s Social Work. 

(5) The Women’s Social Work. 

(6) The Migration and Settlement Work. 

(7) The Finance, Banking, Property, Fire Insurance, etc. 
(8) The Life Assurance Society. 


Centres in the British Isles number 1,634; the Officers (whole time) num- 
ber 5,772; the Local Officers, Bandsmen, etc. (all teetotalers, non-smokers). 
number ie 000. The Publications, The War Cry, Young Soldier, Bandsman and 
Songster (weekly); The all the World, The Officer, Scout and Guard, and War- 
rior, The Assurance Journal (monthly), the Staff Review (quarterly), reach a 
circulation of about 600,000 per issue. All papers are sold except those dis- 
tributed in hospitals, ete., and circulate in the homes of the people from the 
Shetlands to the Channel Islands. 

The Assurance Society has an income of over £2,000 per day and its Reserve 
I'unds amount to nearly four million pounds sterling (£4,000,000). 


2. The Army’s record of work shows:— 


(1) A settlement of over 100,000 persons in the Dominion during the past 
23 years with a percentage of less than 1 per cent failures of Army- 
selected Migrants. 

(2) That probably 90 per cent of the business has been created by tha 
Army’s own propaganda; while that very propaganda has induced 
many people to emigrate who have not gone under the Army auspices. 

(3) It has specialized in selecting and setiling— 

(a) Women for Household Service; 
(6) Men and Youths for Farm work. 

(4) A Repayment to Government (generally speaking) of 90 per cent of 

money advanced to Army-selected Migrants. 


If the Minister is disposed to consider the matter, it would be well for him 
to briefly examine the history of the relationships of the Army with the Gov- 
ernments of the Dominion. Here are some of the outstanding features:— 


(1) In 1903, the Federal Government and the Ontario Government decided 
to co-operate closely with the Army by granting money for services 
rendered and giving facilities for carrying on the work of publicity; 
selection and transplantation. ‘These arrangements have remained 
unbroken till this year and have been strengthened from time to time. 

(2) Agreements with the Provincial Governments followed: British Colum- 
bia, Manitoba and Neva Scotia particularly having been in co-operation 
with the Army for many consecutive years; the provinces of Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, New Brunswick and Quebec, from time to time. 

(3) The basis of co-operation with the Federal Government at first was a 
small “ flat grant” with a capitation allowance on migrants settled. 
Then came substantial contributions towards the cost of our {London 
Officers and British Publicity. Later on, in view of objections raised 
to what was termed “ bonused ” immigration, the “ flat grants” were 
increased and the bonus abolished. The increased grants were made 
chiefly towards the maintenance of Reception Lodges for Women, 
which the Army had in the meanwhile established in various centres in 
the Dominion. 

(4) Five years ago, on the passing of the Empire Settlement Act, 1922, a 
five years’ agreement was concluded between the Army and the Fed- 
eral Government. It rested on certain undertakings and it recognized 
changed and changing conditions—chiefly the post-war increased cost 
of commodities; the need to re-establish a flow of. British migration; 
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and the desirability of avoiding any suggestion that because the British 
Government was likely to contribute to cost of the Army’s activities, 
the Federal Government might, for that reason, reduce the amount 
hitherto given. It was, as a matter of fact, somewhat increased. 


The undertakings were that on the one part a yearly grant of 
25,000 dollars was to be paid by the Government and that on the other 
part, the Army was to maintain certain (named) Reception Lodges for 
women and render other services. The agreement was not concluded 
until after Mr. Mackenzie King, the Prime Minister, had been con- 
sulted and Commissioner Lamb, on behalf of the Army, had stated he 
would “ take the risk” of any change of Government! 


So much for History. What of the future? 
The Army suggests: — 


(1) Another 5 years agreement along the lines of that of 5 years ago (as 
per letter published: see copy extract attached). 

(2) That the Agreement be extended to include Boys for Farm Work who 
have completed their education. 

(3) That, in view of the recognized “ desperate ” need for domestic workers 
in Canada, and the fact that the Army is prepared to accept the full 
responsibility for the settlement of its selected migrants, it be encour- 
aged in its women’s work and have facilities granted for selecting and 
settling domesticated women, who should have the benefit of the 
Reduced Passage Rate, subject always to the London Government 
Director being satisfied that the young women selected by the Army 
are of good health and character. 

(4) That, having regard to its experience, its organization and equipment, 
its disinterested services and its reputation in Canada, it is well quali- 
fied to undertake this work and as capable as any of the Provincial 
Governments or either of the Great Railway Corporations of the 
Dominion. 


Migration House, 
London, E.C. 4. 
9/6/27. 


Lonpon, Monday, 4th July, 1927. 


Dear Mr. Watker,—Now that the Minister is in London with you might 
I refer to two matters of which we have spoken from time to time, and to which 
I hope you can induce Mr. Forke to give his careful consideration while he is 
here. 


(1) Domesticated Women.—I need only make a passing reference to the 
fact that we have happily transplanted tens of thousands in the past 25 
years, and that we have abundant recent evidence that the demand is 
far from satisfied, and that the supply is by no means exhausted. 


I submit for your information a summary of some requests reaching our 
Officers in Canada during the last few weeks; these applications were unsought 
so far as we are concerned. What would happen if we went out for business I 
leave you to imagine! Many of the actual letters are here in my office and the 
frequent reference to willingness to train is surely in itself ample evidence that 
an inexperienced girl is looked for. As to the supply, you yourself have some evi- 
dence, but I beg to submit particulars of 21 cases not considered eligible for the 
Reduced Passage Rate, yet domesticated and desirous of engaging in domestic 
service in Canada. 
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(2) Publicity in the British Isles—TIn this connection I would refer to my 
letter of the 24th March, and to the fact that for over 20 years the Fed- 
eral Government has regularly contributed to our Propaganda Work. 
You may remember in this connection at my interview with the Min- 
ister in Ottawa last December it was thought that in future this aspect 
of Salvation Army work could perhaps best be considered by the 
Director of Migration in London. 


Will you now give me the opportunity I ask for, of submitting to you some 
evidences of our work, ideas and schemes. 


Trusting you are well. 
I am; 
Yours very truly, 
Davin C. Lams, 
Commissioner. 
J. Bruce Waker, Esq., 
Director of European Migration to Canada, 
The Canadian Building, 
Trafalgar Square, S.W. 1. 


4th July, 1927. 


SUMMARY OF 127 APPLICATIONS RECENTLY RECEIVED FOR DOMESTIC HELP AT 
OUR DOMESTIC LODGES IN CANADA 


: Inex- Mother’s 
District — perienced Help Cook General Wages Offered 
Generals 

Monctoniss.32. Sek 3 10 2 Te Ashe 7 | $15-25-30 
ALGTOntOn «. gyvcs tae 34 23 a (rae tes er 10 | $25-35 

Winnipegyce oon 52 18 2 13 19 | $20-35 
Wancouven 2-3... Ue ee eae 3 4 24 | $25-35 Generals 

$35-40 Cooks 
127 43 7 17 60 


FOR INFORMATION OF THE HON. ROBERT FORKE 


Samples of cases of Domesticated Women (British) desirous of emigrating 
to Canada but who are considered by the Government’s Official in the United 
Kingdom, not eligible for the Reduced Passage Rates. 

In each case submitted, health was considered to be satisfactory (in some 
instances, the usual Medical Certificate had been actually secured) and moral 
character unimpeachable. As to Domestic experience, these girls, although not 
in actual household service, were able to undertake plain cooking and general 
housework, and, in most instances, also to undertake washing. 
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Regd. 
Number 


Name 


District 


Age 


Work engaged in 


Religion 


Remarks 


B.1581 


B.1597 


G.6433 


B.1596 


G.4824 


. 1597 


foal 


..2081 


1..1394 


~ 1.2066 


G.6229 


B.1529 


Annie Cochrane.... . 


Elen Gibson....... 


Sarah Hassall... ... 


Susan Gibson....... 


Elizabeth Petrie... . 


Susan Crossley..... 


Gertrude Orme..... 


Florence Smith..... 


Gladys Dunn....... 


Elizabeth Taylor. . 


Martha Davis...... 


6592740} 


Belfast..... 


:|Belfast..-... 


.|Gournock.. . 


Belfast: °. 


Dundee..... 


iBeliast......- 


Burnley... . 


Kendal..... 


Oldham.... 


.|Gournock.. . 


Killyleigh. . 


23 


24 


21 


30 


21 


21 


29 


21 


18 


19 


20 


Mill worker....... 


Spoke stitcher.... 


Shop assistant... . 


Spoke stitcher.... 


Mill worker....... 


Mill worker 
years). 


Mil] worker 
months). 


(18 


Textile worker.... 


Mill worker....... 


Presbyterian........ 


Roman Catholic.... 


Presbyterian........ 


Church of Scotland. 


Church of Ireland... 


Church of England.. 


Church of England. 


Church of England.. 


Presbyterian. ..-.°-. 


Church of Ireland... 


Presbyterian........ 


Canadian Government says 
24/3/27: “‘She appears to 
be a very good type—would 
recommend her for admis- 
sion as a full paying passen- 
ger. Please advise if you 
are prepared to make this 
loan towards fare.” 


Canadian Government says 
30/3/27: ‘We find this girl 
is an industrial worker and 
we are therefore unable to 
recommend her for the 
reduced fare—please advise 
if you are prepared to make 
her a Joan of the fare.”’ 


Eldest of family of 11. Refer- 
ence says: ‘‘Having trained 
a few girls in service—can 
vouch for her domestic 
abilities.’ Canadian Gov- 
ernment says: ‘‘Cannot 
recommend as she has been 
a shop assistant since leaving 
school. Therefore neces- 
sary to pay full fare or 
obtain a loan of the passage 
money.” 


Minister says: 
housewor 
tent.”’ 
says: 
wash.” 


“For ordinary 
most compe- 

Other _ reference 
“Can cook and 


Hade some experience. Canad- 
ian Government say: 
‘Recommend this girl be 
permitted to go forward 
under full passage loan.” 

Home experience. Domestic 

work and assistant. Wait- 

ress 1923-4. Government 
say: ‘‘Recommend if you 
loan passage.’’ 


Domestic work 3 months 

Can cook, wash and do 

housework. Canadian 

Government say: “She 

has been employed in mill 

past four years, therefore not 

eligible for the reduced pas- 
sage faré.”’ 

Cook. Past six months £52 
per year. Cooks for 40 
people at Grammar School. 
References good. Medical 
certificate good. Canadian 
Government say: ‘‘Unable 
to give reduced passage.” 
(Waited 6 months for inter- 
view with Canadian Govern- 
ment). 

Previously employed domestic 
work. Government say: 
“Cannot recommend as she 
has been employed in the 
mill since September 1925.” 


Kept house for father since 
mother died four years ago, 
after returning from mill in 
the evening. Younger sister 
now doing this. Canadian 
government say: ‘‘Not elig- 
ible as she is a factory 
worker.” 

Ref. says: ‘‘Smart, honest, 
willing—16 months capacity 
as nurse, also assisted in the 
house: Could do plain cook- 
ing. Canadian government 
say: ‘‘Not prepared to re 
commend for reduced fare.’- 
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Name District 


Age 


Work engaged in 


Religion 


Remarks 


G.5684 


G.5433 


G.6434 


G.5420 


G.6225 


H.0.5586 


H.0.9005 


G.6872 


G.6871 


Mary Paton......... 


Exizabeth Havern...| Dumbarton 


Elizabeth Mitchells.|St. Andrews 


Janet MeDevitt.....|Glasgow.... 


Elizabeth Mudie....|Dundee..... 


Rosetta Revell..... Gournock... 


AdarBlintee cn ye. Birming- 
‘ ham. 


Emma Flint 
(Sister of above) 


Birming- 
ham. 


Elizabeth Martin. ..|Clydebank . 


Janet Martin........ Clydebank. 


18 


19 


23 


18 


33 


23 


18 


20 


Callander worker. 


Unemp.oyed 
previously 
domestic. 


Laundry worker. . 


Shop assistant.... 


Jute preparer...... 


Housemaid....... 


Rubber worker... 


Rubber worker... 


Dressmaker...... 


Shopiasstes/-s se 


Free Church........ 


Church of Scotland. 


Baptiste. ose 5: 


Protestant. aerate 


Roman Catholic... . 


Church of England.. 


Church of England.. 


Church of England.. 


United Free Church 


United Free Church 


Ref.:—Mother’s help nine 
months 1923-4. General 
housework but no cooking. 
Left to earn more money, as 
ber father was dead. Govy- 
ernment say: ‘‘Cannot re- 
commend for reduced pass- 
age. Immature and lacking 
in neatness.’’ The mother 
states she has applied under 
yous Widows’ Scheme. Per- 

aps if she and the rest of the 
family can be approved this 
girl might be inemded in the 
arrangements for them, 

Ref.: For 12 months domestic 
work. Declined by Cana- 
dian Government, as the 
reference suggested dishon- 
esty. Girl denies this and 
stated her employer was 
‘moody’ and could not keep 
servants. He had 4 cooks in 
12 months. She left to 
better herself. 

Kept house for 2 years. Gov- 
ernment say: ‘‘Recommend 
that she be allowed to pro- 
ceed under loan of fuli pass- 
age from you.” 

Employed 2 years domestic. 
Government say: ‘‘Unable 
recommend reduced rate. 
Please state if you wish this 
case dealt with under full 
Form F.”’ 

Ref. says: ‘‘First class cook, 
and her work bears the hall- 
mark of efficiency. He has 
known her 7 years. Cana- 
dian Government say: ‘‘Re- 
commend she be allowed to 
proceed with a full loan from 
you of passage money.”’ 

Reference says: “Tidy, clev- 
er, hardworking girl.”” J.P. 
says: ‘‘known her since 
childhood and recommends. 
Another ref. says: ‘‘Thor- 
oughly competent.’’ Cana- 
dian Gove say: ‘‘Ab- 
solutely untrained, unman- 
nerly and should have 6 
months domestic work.” 

Can cook and wash. Has been 
responsible for their home 
since losing mother 6 years 
ago. 

Can wash and cook. Cana- 
dian Government: ‘‘These 
are particularly nice girls; 
very honest and straightfor- 
ward in all they say, and 
they told me they are not 
domestics in the ordinary 
sense. Their personal char- 
acters are so good, and they 
have clearly had domestic 
experience at home, that I 
shall certainly recommend 
them to you if they are 
nominated.” 

Mother who is a widow, aged 
41 and also an applicant for 
migration says of her two 
daughters: Both girls are 
good plain cooks and good 
clean houseworkers, and 
willing to take domestic 
work. 

Government say their recom- 
mendation would not get 
them the reduced passage as 
they have never been in 
domestic work. 
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Copy 


THE CANADIAN BUILDING, 
TRAFALGAR SQUARE, 
Lonpon, 8.W. 1, 
uly co, L927. 
Dear CoMMISSIONER LAMB,— 


I have your letter of the 4th July, enclosing some documents dealing with— 


(a) Domesticated women, and 

(6) Publicity in the British Isles. 

As the Minister and the Deputy Minister are at the moment in Europe, I 
think it would be advisable that I should submit these papers direct to them 
without any special comment beyond what may arise in the course of a discussion 
or conversation on the subject. 

I am sending Mr. Forke (awaiting his arrival back from Scandinavia) a 
copy of your letter to me of the 4th July, and the originals of the forms enclosed 
therewith. 

Yours faithfully, 


(Sgd.) J. BRUCE WALKER, 
Director. ° 
Commissioner D, C. Laws, 
The Salvation Army, 
Migration House, 
3 Upper Thames street, 
Lendon, E.C. 4. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Committee resumed at 4 p.m. 
Lt.-Col. THomas Tunex recalled. 


Witness: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the Committee. in the matter of 
publicity and propaganda both in Great Britain and Canada, the Army is in a 
peculiar position to render invaluable Service. 

The Army owns in Great Britain 9 periodicals (3 weekly, 5 monthly, and 1 
quarterly). The weekly and monthly enjoy a very large circulation among the 
working class population of the community. It has been our practise to carry 
on through this medium a steady campaign which reaches the “emigrating 
classes”. A Publicity section of the Department is maintained, through which 
at intervals helpful articles and information are supplied to the British press, 
which, is invariably willing to have the Army’s viewpoints on the various 
problems arising. 

Then too, for many years during the winter months lecture campaigns have 
played a prominent part in our program. Special experienced officers have been 
sent from Canada to Great Britain to visit selected districts, to recruit and 
select suitable emigrants. 

From the early days of the Department we have enjoyed the hearty approval 
of the Federal Government and have worked in close co-operation with the 
various officials. With the Governments of Ontario and British Columbia we 
have had an unbroken record of co-operation for over 20 years and with the 
other Provincial Governments for a shorter period. 

The various Federal Ministers have been pleased to utilize the Organization 
and make grants in aid for work accomplished. Now, however, I am afraid the 
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policy is to restrict the activities of the Voluntary Societies——not perhaps inten- 
tionally to discriminate against the Salvation Army,—but because the Depart- 
ment apparently is of opinion that the Government’s own Organization is all- 
sufficient and can do all the work. I submit here a memo. dated November 24, 
1927, to the Prime Minister by Commissioner Lamb which clearly sets out the 
position, so far as the Army is concerned. (See memorandum at page 492.) 


I respectfully submit it is not possible for the departmental organization 
to do what we are doing. At least 90 per cent of the business we handle is 
created by us and the people would not come to Canada in any other way. The 
majority of the people who come through us do so because of the reputation we 
have built up both here and overseas, snd many of the parents will only agree 
to their young people coming to Canada when they are sure that there is some- 
one in the new country, apart from the Government, who will “look after them”. 
By virtue of our unity of control there is no doubt that the promises made to 
migrants in the Old Country are carried out on arrival here. 


Medical Examination 


We have no doubts about the desirability and necessity of medical examina- 
tion. As a matter of fact right from our early days we have required a medical 
certificate from people to whom we have made loans on account of passage. We 
acted for many years on the medical certificate of the family doctor, which we 
found worked admirably. When the Roster Doctor system was introduced by 
the Government we accepted the same, and on the whole the results were quite 
satisfactory. 


In regard to the regulations which came into effect this year in the British 
Isles, it is early yet to pass a considered judgment on the same, but it would 
appear that they have something to do with retarding the flow of intended set- 
tlers. The present medical regulation is particularly hard on young women 
and farm workers living in the country districts. It is very often impossible for 
the intended migrants to get to the interviewing centre at the appointed time 
«which of course must necessarily be fixed for the convenience of the doctor). 
Moreover, many of the centres are not particularly attractive to young women, 
it is true that licensed premises have been withdrawn but such places as town 
halls, council chambers, shipping agents offices, drill halls, etc., are still being 
used, 


Another aspect which should not be overlooked is the publicity given to 
the applicants intention to migrate, by their having to attend at publiic places 
where the Government Doctor is advertised to visit. Hitherto the business 
could be conducted quite privately. Many young women are not very happy 
about being examined by a strange doctor. 


The securing of the necessary photos, while presenting no difficulty to town 
dwellers, is often a very difficult proposition for people living in country districts, 
since it means that a special journey has to be taken to secure the photos— 
making two journeys for medical purposes, entailing at times considerable 
expense. 


The idea underlying the new regulations is good, namely the finality of the 
examination, but I would remind the Committee that after the migrants have 
been examined by the Government Doctor they are not allowed to embark 
before passing the British Board of Trade and the Shipping Company doctors, 
hence they are liable to rejection at the ship’s side. 
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Civil Examination 


All applicants for the reduced passage must, under the present regulations, 
be interviewed by an officer of the Canadian Government, quite apart from the 
medical examination. This often entails another journey to a distant centre, 
and as in the case of the medical examination this, I am afraid will retard the 
migration of a very desirable class, namely women for domestic service and 
tarm workers living in distant country districts. 

The young woman usually depends upon the pleasure of her employer for 
special “ time off” as in most cases girls do not desire to inform their employers 
of their intention to migrate until she is sure that she will be accepted, and it is 
not always an easy matter for a girl to excuse herself for at least two and a half 
days off. This means that in many cases the applicant fails to attend the neces- 
sary interview and her case is cancelled. 

In regard to families living in country districts it is often difficult to collect 
the whole family together on a given date, and unless the family can be exam- 
ined as a whole it is useless for the individual members to present themselves. 

The constant checking up on the migrant has another effect on the societies 
concerned in preparing case papers. Hitherto the Voluntary Society has felt that 
its reputation was at stake on each migrant but now the society feels that the 
onus cannot be placed upon it. 

Each of these items taken separately may appear trivial, but taken collec- 
tively they assume great proportions to the people concerned and undoubtedly 
turn desirable people’s attention to other parts of the Empire where such restric- 
tions are not imposed. As far as our experience is concerned the following 
figures will show the way matters are moving,—for the year 1926-27, 47 per 
cent came to Canada, 39 per cent to Australia, 14 per cent to other countries; for 
year 1927-28, 40 per cent came to Canada, 45 per cent to Australia, 15 per cent 
to other countries. 

In conclusion may I say that the Salvation Army seeks no undue preference. 
All we do in this matter of great importance is to place the services of this 
unique organization at the disposal of the Government and ask for it to be 
utilized to the fullest extent. 

In the question of grants we only ask for financial aid for well tried work 
done, and not for experiments. We would urge that whatever is done, it should 
not be in the levelling down or the restricting of our activities. 

I submit for the consideration of the Committee the following suggestions 
as a contribution to the solution of the very important and far reaching ques- 
tion :— 


(1) Single Men: 


If the Dominion is anxious to secure men for agricultural work, we believe 
that they can be found in the British Isles. They cannot, however, be drawn 
from the rural districts, as it is well known that the active farming class is 
scarce in the Old Country. : 

There are, nevertheless, thousands of young men between the ages of 21-22 
who are willing to undertake farm work in Canada if they are given the neces- 
sary guarantee of continuous employment. 

In order to test the men as to their suitability and capability we would 
suggest that large Training Camps be established throughout Great Britain 
(rather than in Canada because of the short season) where a short intensive 
training could be given. Good results have been obtained in the experiments 
made, and now the time has come when the scheme should be looked at seriously 
on a big scale. 
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(4) Standard of Fitness: 


In regard to the standard of fitness, we advocate that there should be one 
standard, i.e. a capacity to earn one’s living, and that no matter who provides 
the cost of passage, the facilities for entry should be the same. 

Since the war, there is a new class of poor in Great Britain, and people who 
had no need in the old days to seek charity are compelled to do so to-day— 
but, they would much prefer to accept the cost of their passagle to an Oversea 
Dominion to a place where work awaits them, than be forced to accept weekly 
doles at home with no prospect at the end. 

The safeguards to Canada would be deportation if a person became a public 
charge within the first five years of settlement. 


(3) Cheaper Fares: 
“ Would we advocate cheaper fares? ” 


To this question we would undoubtedly answer “Yes”, but a great deal 
would depend upon what would be termed “‘cheaper fares”. If the ocean rate of 
£10 is thought of, we would venture the opinion that such a rate would not 
make very much difference. Whilst $50 is not very much to a man in Canada, 
the working class man in the Old Country who has £10 in his pocket may be 
looked upon as being in a comfortable way and not likely to wish to move. 


We would suggest a flat rate of £5 for single people and £10 for a family, 
with an obligation of having £2 landing money for single people and £5 for a 
family from the Ist March to Ist September, the landing money to be increased 
as from Ist September to £10 for a single man and £25 for a family. 


To sum up I would advocate:— 


1. That immigration should be handled by a commission outside of polities. 

2. That there should be a definite five- to ten-year program laid down. 

3. That all approved societies engaged in migration work should be enlisted 
and encouraged to increase and extend the work in their own particular 
field, especially as at the moment recruiting in Great Britain is diffi- 
cult, and each society would have a different appeal to various people. 

4. That financial aid be given approved societies to assist with training and 
testing farms in Great Britain for the training of intended migrants, 
and for aftercare work in Canada. 

. That the full responsibility for placing, supervising and aftercare should 
be placed on the shoulders of the society or agency responsible for 
introducing settlers, subject of course to Government supervision of the 
society. 

6. That assisted passages under the Empire Settlement Act be given to ull 
women, of good character and physically fit, who will agree to enter 
domestic work on arrival in Canada and who come through responsible 
societies. 

. That assisted passages, under the Act, be given to all classes who will 
undertake to engage in farm work on arrival in Canada who come 
through a society or agency who will accept responsibility for placing, 
etc. 

8. That reduced passages be afforded to families joining husbands already 

settled in the Dominion, irrespective of the nature of his work. 


On 


~ 


It has been stated by someone that each British settler is worth at least 
$5,000 to this country; if this is so, then surely it will pay Canada well to secure 
as many suitable people as the Salvation Army can possibly bring in. In pre- 
war days it was much easier for people to enter than at present, and while we 
desire to see that the quality is right yet, we should not forget that we must also 
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have quantity if we desire to see this country grow and develop and keep it 
British for future generations yet unborn. 
I thank you, gentlemen. 


Memorandum referred to by witness at page 489 follows:— 


Montreat, November 24, 1927. 


The Rt. Hon. W. Mackenziz Krne, P.C., 
Prime Minister, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


The Salvation Army Migration and Settlement 
Department. 


Dear Mr. Prime Mrinister,—Following on my conversation with you on 
the 12th instant, I saw the Minister (the Hon. R. Forke) and I now beg 
to submit for your information and consideration the enclosed memo. I 
have stated our case as concisely as possible. The question is quite a 
complex one, and if there is any point upon which you desire further 
information, our Montreal Office will know where to find me. 

I leave here to-night but expect (D.V.) to return on Wednesday for 
a day or two before I leave for England. Meanwhile I am quietly trying 
to raise some money towards the maintenance of our Lodges in Canada 
and to select and train a few hundred boys for farmers in the Dominion. 

Before leaving Ottawa I assured Mr. Forke that we wil do our best 
to work the “machine” he is creating, athough it appears to me to be 
very cumbersome. ‘The fact that no grant is being made in the current 
fiscal year, and only $5,000 promised for 1928-29, at a time when we 
were preparing to extend our work, will of course prove a serious handicap. 

With all good wishes for the coming year. 


Believe me, 
Yours faithfully, 
DAVID C. LAMB, 


Commissioner. 


P.S.—I have just been examining the records of 523 boys brought 
into the Dominion in 1926 and find that only 5 have been deported and 
18 have for various reasons returned home with our concurrence and 
help. Of the 500 remaining I find that nearly 90 per cent are on farms 
after an average of 18 months in the country. This is not too bad. 


Memorandum 


ANENT THE SALVATION ARMY MIGRATION AND SETTLEMENT WORK AND 
GOVERNMENT RELATIONSHIPS 


Montreat, November 20, 1927. 


I. Historical Survey. 
II. Present Position. 
Ill. Suggestions. 


I. Historical Survey: It is over 24 years since the Salvation Army 
established in the Dominion a Department of Migration and Settlement. 
During that period it has selected in Europe and happily settled in Canada 
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tens of thousands of migrants, creating 90 per cent of the business it has 
handled. For this work it has opened a chain of Reception Lodges and 
organized and trained a staff of officers and workers. 


The percentage of failures amongst the migrants has been compara- 
tively small—certainly less than the general average. 

Since its inception, the Federal Government have continuously used 
the organization of the Salvation Army for: (1) Publicity and selection, 
and (2) Reception and Settlement. For the five-year period ended 31st 
March last the Government contributed at the rate of $25,000 per annum 
for these purposes. The Army undertook to maintain five Lodges during 
the five years in question—as a matter of fact they maintained seven for 
four years. Until last year the relationships between the Government 
Department and the Army have been uniformly most cordial. In the fall 
of 1926, however, an acute controversy developed over the question of 
boys repaying the Army out of their wages some part of the cost of their 
transplantation. The Department objected to any recoveries. The Army 
contended strongly for the application of one of their fundamental prin- 
ciples, viz., beneficiaries of their ministrations paying or repaying some 
part of the cost of the services rendered. The Army’s point in respect of 
the boys was that there was a considerable expenditure in training and 
outfitting towards which the Government of Canada contributed nothing. 
The Army’s contention ultimately prevailed. An agreement has now been 
arrived at as to the amount to be recovered and the period over which 
recoveries shall be spread. 

At the end of the fiscal year (31st March, 1927) the grants to the 
Salvation Army stopped; the Government Department having come to 
the conclusion that they now had their own organization established; 
that other societies were asking for grants the same as the Army wer- 
getting and that the only solution lay in refusing all grants. 

The Army has not and does not seek any preference. It has always 
first experimented and demonstrated at its own cost, and then, as now, 
suggested that it is in a position to offer services—somewhat unique— 
which any Government might profitably engage and pay for—on results. 
When the grants were stopped the Government arranged to pay, in normal 
circumstances, one dollar in the East and one dollar and fifty cents in 
the West for each girl we received and placed through our Lodges, and 
for each boy under 17 vears of age, trained at Hadleigh and settled in 
Canada, a payment of ten dollars. The payment on account of women 
is one made to all Lodges operated by voluntary societies in the Dominion, 
but some Lodges (none of ours) are placed on a much more favourable 
basis. 


II. Present Position (November, 1927). 


The Minister of Immigration and Colonization confirms in effect 
the decisions previously arrived at, viz:— 


I. To discontinue to use the Salvation Army periodicals, etc., for 
publicity propaganda work in the Old Country. 


II. To discontinue making any contributions towards the main- 
tenance of the Seven Reception Lodges of the Army in the 
various parts of the Dominion devoted exclusively for the 
reception of newcomers. (Mr. Forke has, however, kindly 
promised a grant of five thousand dollars ($5,000) for our 
General Migration and Settlement work). 
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These decisions were arrived at after it was pointed out that it 
looked like discrimination against the Army since— 


(a) the Government was contributing to Lodges maintained by 
other voluntary Societies—most if not all of which had come _ into 
operation after the Salvation Army had established their Lodges. 


(b) Three of the Seven Army Lodges in question were located in 
centres where there were neither Government or voluntary Societies at 
work. 


(c) In Vancouver, B.C. (where nearly 20 years ago the Army built 
and still maintains a fine commodious and comfortable Hostel used 
exclusively for the reception of new arrivals), the Government had 
classed the Y.W.C.A. rooms in that city as the Government Hostel: 
placing it on a different footing to the Salvation Army Hostel, which, 
without respect to creed or nationality, has, during the past twenty 
years, received and placed in that province, hundreds of young women 
—more than all the other voluntary Societies put together. 


cc 


In view of the foregoing I felt that we had had a “raw deal” and 
I told the Minister so: that I proposed submitting the whole question 
to the Prime Minister; pointing out that we are not prepared at present 
to “serap” this “machine”—carefully built up during the past 24 
years; that if we were going on with the work we would require money 
to maintain these Lodges and organizations. I thought it only fair 
before making any public appeal that the Prime Minister should have 
the opportunity of reviewing the whole matter, and of considering a sug- 
gestion I had made which seemed to me to have within it the germ of 
settlement of the difficulties confronting the Minister in relation to the 
work of his Department, and that of outside organizations (a) trading 
for profit and (b) those not trading for profit. 


IIT. Suggestions: 


I submit the following suggestions:— 


I. Reception and aftercare work in Canada. 


(1) Offer to approved Societies undertaking the aftercare, and who 
maintain Lodges devoted exclusively to reception and after- 
care of new arrivals, $1,000 p.a. on the first 50 (40 to be a 
qualifying minimum) and twenty-five dollars ($25.00) per 
adult migrant (children in proportion) for every migrant (con- 
ditions of approval to be suitable premises, conveniently situ- 


ated, publication of audited accounts yearly and necessary 
staff). 


(2) As an alternative—(a) Give us for each of our seven (7) 
Lodges we have been operating for years—$3,000 p.a. (while 
we maintain numbers approximately to the average of the last 
2 years), or (b) agree to contribute 50 per cent of the approved 
cost of operating our Lodges with certain limits as per migrant 
and in total—or (c) give us the same treatment that you are 
giving the so-called Government Lodges. (I don’t know what 
this (c) means but I’ll risk it). 


Notre.—Under the passage Agreement the Federal Government is 
obligated to spend approximately thirty dollars ($30.00) on the after- 
care of migrants receiving the reduced passage rates, and aftercare pay- 
ments to approved Societies would only be made on account of such 
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Reconsider the question of the use and value of the Salvation Army 
in the British Isles as a publicity propaganda medium. 

The foregoing is governed by principles which are applicable to any 
and every kind of voluntary Society or business concern. I venture 
to think that their acceptance by the Government would go a long way 
to secure the hearty co-operation of all the organizations engaged in 
Migration and Settlement work whether working for profit or otherwise. 
Surely as there is no apparent limit to the supply and demand for settle- 
ment it would be a good business to “ harness” all the reputable organi- 
zations and encourage them so long as they fulfilled the reasonable 
obligations which naturally follow an undertaking to carry on propa- 
ganda in desirable districts, and to give proper care to new arrivals. 
If the Government is under obligation to spend a certain sum for after- 
care of persons qualified to receive the reduced passage rates surely 
any organization finding persons qualified for such concessions and 
undertaking to perform to the satisfaction of the Government that after- 
care, the Society should be paid an amount equal to the whole of the 
Government’s aftercare lability (or nearly the whole of it) even if the 
Government itself may have the machinery available for the work, but 
in point of fact does not do the work. 

In this connection and in conclusion, this simple fact stands out 
in our Aftercare Agreements recently concluded with the British Govern- 
ment, and in which they agree (with certain limits per migrant) to con- 
tribute 50 per cent of the approved cost of aftercare, that they require 
us to show, in Canada, an expenditure of Five Pounds (£5) per migrant 
before they can come in on the 50-50 basis. 


The Acting CHarrman: It is in order now for any member of the Com- 
mittee to ask questions, if he wishes. 


By Hon. Mr. Edwards: 


Q. I have one or two questions, Mr. Chairman. In regard to the Salvation 
Army’s work in bringing out boys or children; you received a certain grant from 
the Government, did you not, which was later cut off?—A. No, not direct to 
boys. A grant was made to the boys’ passage. 

Q. From the Government to the Army?—A. To the boy, sir. 

Q. A grant was made from the Government to the boy for his passage, 
was that it?-A. Yes. In the case of boys under seventeen the grant was $80 
towards a free passage. 

Q. Am I right in stating that the Army had an arrangement with boys in 
bringing them out by which they were to pay back to the Army a certain 
amount’?——_A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And because of that arrangement your right to bring those boys out 
was cut off by the Government?—A. For a time, yes, sir. 

Q. For how long?—A. I think nearly all of last year, sir. 

Q. Do I understand that you have back again the right which you for- 
merly had?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you are carrying on on the conditions on which you formerly 
carried on?—A. Except as to the collection of the loan. 

Q. You do not make collection of the loan?—A. Yes, sir, we have an agree- 
ment now that it must be limited now to $25, but that is not money that is 
paid for passage; it is in connection with the training of the boys on the farm 
colony in Hadleigh and also with the outfitting and certain after-care which 
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we undertake to do in this country, which no other society does. That has 
nothing whatever to do with the passage. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. How much did you formerly collect from the boys?—A. It was accord- 
ing to the zone. We had the country zoned. For instance the passage money 
did not carry a boy to British Columbia; it was not sufficient; and we divided 
the country into zones and set a rate for each zone, and it was claimed that a 
certain hardship was imposed upon the boy because one was paying for the 
other. In fact the whole thing was pooled, but it was all spent upon the boys. 


By Hon. Mr. Edwards: 


Q. Am I right in saying that the Government took exception to that plan 
of yours?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. As handicapping the boys?—A. Yes. 

Q. And because of that, they shut down on that kind of work for a time? 
—A. Unless we would give up the system, sir. 

Q..Then do I understand that the Government has changed their attitude 
in regard to that and that they now permit you to go ahead as you formerly 
did and take back from the boy, or have the boy pay back a part of the cost 
of his training?—A. Yes, up to a sum of $25. 

Q. The Government accepts that principle now to which they formerly 
objected?—A. And that must be repaid within the first eight or nine months of 
the boy’s arrival. If he does not pay that it is cancelled. 


By Hon. Mr. Forke: 

Q. Will you just explain the arrangement in regard to that $25?—A. If 
you do not mind I think I had better ask my friend here to do that as he is 
more conversant with the whole system possibly than what I am. 

The Acting CHARMAN: That will be satisfactory. 

Mr. Cawan: If the Colonel has not this information, why should he not 
complete his evidence first, and then his friend may be called. 

Hon. Mr. Forxe: I would like his answer, 

The Acting CHatrMAN: The witness has said that he is not familiar with 
the situation and has asked his confrere to answer for him: I think in the 
interest of getting the information in order it would be wise to allow his con- 
frere to make his statement. They are here on the same subject: 

Mr. Cawan: I should like to ask the witness a question before he stands 
down. 

The Actinc CHAmRMAN: Very well. 


By Mr. Cahan: 

Q. Is the witness conversant with the recent system of medical examin- 
ation in England, from personal knowledge and observation?—A. No, sir, 
not from personal knowledge. I have not been in England since this matter 
has been introduced and I nave got my information from correspondence with 
the other side. That is how I am informed. 

Q. I do not know whether that is evidence that is quite acceptable, but I 
would like to know this: is it a fact that places are set for the examination 
of intending emigrants which are unsuitable and unattractive in this sense, that 
these places are sometimes public houses to which women object to go?—A. 
Not at the present time, sir; I said those had been withdrawn. 

Q. How long since?—A. That I am not prepared to say. I saw a list 
here last year, last fall; the first list issued; in which I counted seven or eight 
hotels, mentioned on that particular list as places of examination. 
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Q. Unfortunately, your information is not direct. I was told within a 
week by a gentleman from England that at the present time women were 
asked to go to public houses, and in some cases to insane asylums, and in other 
cases to places equally unsuitable, and that they objected to go to these places; 
they objected to be seen going into, or coming out of them. Do you know any- 
thing about that?—A. I personally have no knowledge of it, but my friend here, 
who has just arrived from the Old Country, can give you some information on 
that particular point if you wish. 


The Acting CHamman: He may be called. 


Staff-Capt. Owmn CuLSHaw, called. 


The Wrrness: My official position with the Salvation Army is Private 
Secretary to Commissioner Lamb; and also I am in charge of the London Office 
of the Salvation Army Emigration Department. 


By Hon. Mr. Forke: 


Q. Will you explain that boy situation, because I would like the Com- 
mittee to have the whole facts of the case?—A. The boy situation as I under- 
stand is that in the year 1922, just after the passing of the Empire Settlement 
Act, Commissioner Lamb came to Otawa and put certain proposals before the 
then Acting Minister of Immigration. Right in the forefront of the proposals 
was the fact that the boys would be expected to repay part of the passage 
money, or part of the cost of their transplantation rather. A scheme was agreed 
on and I think the first one that went through was that there would be a grant 
of $40 and a loan of $90, which would be put up in part by the Canadian Gov- 
ernment. That was agreed to and worked for the first few months in 1923, and 
a settlement made with the Canadian Government. the cost being to them, as 
far as loans were concerned, a matter of $3,000. Then the negotiations took a 
turn and the Government came in further with «child immigration, making a 
grant of $80 on account of each child. The history of the thing is rather com- 
plicated; it starts away back before the war, if I may be permitted to digress 
for a moment. The Government were making grants to child immigration 
societies. 


By Hon. Mr. Edwards: 


Q. How old?—A. Up to fourteen years cf age. Below fourteen years of 
age at first, and then it was increased. A grant of, I think, first of all about 
$2.50. It was then increased to $10 per head, but the society must bring in 4 
minimum of 100 children. If it dropped below the minimum, then there was 
no grant made whatsoever. Matters progressed and then the Department 
came in with a grant of $40 for children between the ages of fourteen and 
seventeen years of age: ‘Then again another step forward, the grant was 
increased to $80. I would like vou to notice, gentlemen, that the grant was 
always made to the society and not to the child. 


By Hon. Mr. Forke: 


Q. That is different from the Colonel's statement, is it not?—A. He has 
said, I think, that he was not quite up to dealing with this part, but I will do 
the best I can. 

Q. You must admit that that is a matter in dispute?—A. Well, I have 
given my version of it, Mr. Forke. 

Q. And we have had other versions. The Colonel agreed with me—A. I 
will ask the Colonel if he will withdraw his statement, if that is possible. 
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Colonel Tuper: Certainly. 


The Witness: We have always understood—I can make the definite state- 
ment—it has always been in our minds and it was built up on the facts of the 
case, that the first grant was given to the society; when it was increased it was 
still to the society and we took it for granted that the further grants were made to 
the society. The boy scheme which was brought into being in the Old Country, 
was not only one for Canada but one for the whole of the Empire, and we found 
funds in the Old Country to help out with this work, and to make the scheme 
go as far as possible we pooled all the money which we received from all sources: 
the $80 grant from the Canadian Government, certain grants from the Australian 
Government; the New Zealand Government; and from the British Government; 
a sear subscribers in the Old Country; and it then came that we had to find 
a deficit. 

No matter what department we are engaged in, one of the principles which 
governs the work of the Salvation Army is that the beneficiaries of our adminis- 
tration must pay something towards the cost of the efforts made on their behalf. 
We take it as a matter of principle that it is a good thing, especially with these 
young fellows, a good thing for the boy; it helps his self-respect and makes him 
more self-reliant in the days to come. We went along those lines. Whether 
we were right or wrong we thought the grant was to the society and pooled all 
our resources. 


By Hon. Mr. Edwards: 


Q. While you were getting that $80 from the Government on each boy, 
what were you asking the boy to repay to you for the training which you had 
given him?—A. It depended on the part of Canada to which he went, but in no 
case was it more than $100 at the outside, but whatever the boy paid in England 
before he left was taken off the amount he was asked to repay in Canada. That 
is to say that some boys could not find anything; some boys could find as much 
as £8 or £10; that was taken off, we will say $100. It was taken off the $100 
before he was asked to pay anything. 

@. So that the amount would vary?—A. The amount would vary according 
to what amount the boy paid in England but the basic amount was always the 
same; If he went to the Maritime Provinces he would pay a less zone amount. 
The zone amounts were £18 for British Columbia, £16 for the prairie provinces, 
£14 for Ontario and £12 for the Maritime Provinces. 


Q. That is from the boy?—A. Yes, from the boy. 

Q. How long a time was that spread over?—A. That payment was spread 
over a period of two years. But, I would like you to mark this, that if for any 
reason whatsoever the boy did not pay the amount within the two years, it 
was wiped out, and he was not asked for it at all. There must have been some 
good reason why the boy did not pay, and the thing was wiped right out. 


By Hon. Mr. Forke: 


Q. The money was paid by the farmer to the Salvation Army?—A. Under 
the agreement, which we must take up in accordance with the departmental 
regulations, we look after the boy’s money, and put it to his account, and, under 
the agreement with the boy, signed before he went away, half his wages would 
go towards liquidating his liability, and the other half would be put to his 
account, 

(). Then, do you think there is any truth in the statement made by a good 
many boys that they thought they were repaying back their passage money. 
—A. I do not think there is any truth in it at all. We had no information what- 
soever until recently— 
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Q. Well, suppose this Department were able to show you fifteen or twenty 
letters stating that they did not know what they signed, and that they thought 
they were repaying back their passage money, would you believe it then?—A. I 
would like to hear the other side first; I would like to see the letters. 

Q. If the boy thought he was repaying back his passage money, if he said so, 
would vou believe him? Why would you doubt the boy? 

Hon. Mr. Epwarps: I think that is a perfectly reasonable position for the 
witness to take. 

Hon. Mr. Forxe: These boys have said they thought they were repaying 
back the passage money. 

Mr. Cawan: I think these letters should be produced. 

Hon. Mr. Forxe: We can produce the letters. 

Witness: If you would also produce what led up to the letters being 
written. 

Hon. Mr. Epwarps: That is not unfair. 

Hon. Mr. Forxe: I have no objection to that. 

Witness: I can positively state that we had no difficulty with the boys 
whatsoever about the repayment of these amounts until we heard from the 
department regarding it. 

Hon. Mr. Forxe: Because our officers found out that these boys thought 
they were repaying their passage money. 

Wirness: I might explain the system we had with the boys when the 
statement was signed. The boys are brought to our farm colony for training, 
Hadleigh, Essex, and while there, we have experienced officers with them all the 
time, and a special officer comes down from the Migration Department and 
explains the whole scheme to the boy, just as I am explaining it to you now, 
and tells him exactly what he is going to do, and what he is asked to repay. We 
have never asked the boy to repay any of the amount of his passage. 


By Hon. Mr. Edwards: 

Q. Does the boy understand that you are asking him to repay a certain 
amount of the money you have spent on him, in order that by so doing he 
may help some other bey?—-A. Absolutely; there is no doubt of that whatso- 
ever. 


By Hon. Mr. Forke: 


Q. Why do you think the boys would sign a statement?—A. The boys, 
before they leave the Old Country, when they sign the documents, understand 
what they are doing. I have no reason to doubt their intelligence. 

@. Then you cannot reconcile the two things. We will produce those letters 
where the boys say they understood that they were repaying their passage money. 


By Hon. Mr. Edwards: 


Q. How many cases? 
Hon. Mr. Forke: My Deputy tells me at least fifteen. 


By Hon. Mr. Edwards: 
Q. How many boys did you bring out?—A. We sent 2,050 boys up to the 
end of last year. 


Discussion followed. 
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Witness: The position of affairs led up, on October 4th, to a letter being 
received by our headquarters in London stating that unless we ceased to collect 
the money from those boys, by promise or otherwise, we could not continue in 
this work of migration. At that time, we had about 80 boys on our farm colony 
at Hadleigh, who had been promised to go to Canada, subject to Government 
permission. We were practically committed to that. We had brought them from 
their homes, and we appealed, asking that judgment might be stayed until Com- 
missioner Lamb had an opportunity of making personal representations to the 
Minister on the business. However, the embargo held, and these boys were left 
on the farm there, left on our hands. Negotiations were taken up with the 
British Government, and through their good offices, it is now being arranged 
that the boys will repay the sum of $25 as a voluntary contribution towards the 
work that the Army is doing on their behalf. 

So that there will be no misunderstanding in the future, we now give to 
each boy a statement showing exactly in each individual case what it has cost 
to send him to Canada, what he has paid, and what he is asked to repay. The 
agreement to contribute is not only signed by the boy, but is also signed by his 
parent, or guardian, on his behalf, and the boys that are now coming to Canada 
are coming on those conditions. 


Hon. Mr. Forxn: If you were thoroughly familiar with this thing, you 
would be able to tell the tale completely. Will you allow me to explain the 
negotiations. I met Commissioner Lamb in London and made an arrangement 
with him that the Salvation Army would be allowed to bring forward these 
boys, and have them repay $25, on the understanding, and agreement that when 
they signed these papers either their parents or their guardians would also be 
there and sign the papers along with the boys. 


Witness: I have just said that, sir. 
Hon. Mr. Forxe: 1 beg your pardon, I did not hear that. 


By Hon. Mr. Edwards: 


Q. Was your statement involving this repayment accepted by the Govern- 
ments of Australia and New Zealand?—A. Without hesitation. 


By Hon. Mr. Forke: 


Q. What does it cost to bring a boy out?—A. We reckon it costs us on an 
average £48 per boy. That is, taking in the training, outfitting, and transporta- 
tion, £48 per boy. Of course, costs are varying every day, but that is the 
average cost. 

Q. That is about $240 a boy?—A. Yes, $240 a boy. 

Q. Or $250 a boy? 


By Hon. Mr. Edwards: 


Q. You said that these boys were acquainted with the plan involving the 
repayment of a part of the cost of training and preparation. Did any of the 
boys object to that plan before sailing?—A. None whatever, sir. As a matter 
of fact, when the boy makes his application to us to go to Canada, in the first 
papers we send to him is a little booklet, a comprehensive booklet, which I 
can supply the Committee with, if necessary, in which it is noted in the fore- 
front that part of the money spent on his behalf he will be requested to pay on it. 
It is right in the forefront, before he signs any forms, or anything at all. 

Q. Did your officers, at any time to your knowledge, report that they found 
that Government inspectors were suggesting to these boys that they were repay- 
ing to the Salvation Army money which the governments had already paid for 
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their passage? Did any of your officers, at any time to your knowledge, report 
anything of that kind?—A. They reported that the boys had told them that the 
inspectors had suggested that to them. 


By Hon. Mr. Forke: 


Q. How many boys did you send to Brandon the year before last, when 
you were getting the grant?—A. The grant from where? 

Q. To Manitoba, I mean?—A. The grant from where, sir? 

Q. Previous to that year? The grant was shut off for one year. But the 
year previous to that, and last year, how many boys did you send to Manitoba? 
—A. You mean the $80 grant? 

Q. Yes—A. Answering your question, last year we sent no boys. 

Q. Yes, but the year before that?—-A. The year before that we sent no boys. 

Q. Why?—A. First of all— 

Q. I say Manitoba?—A. Brandon was our centre. There was a compli- 
cation of circumstances there. First of all, we opened Brandon Lodge, because 
we thought the Government were going to come in and help us with this after- 
care work, and the cost of it. 

Q. You mean the Manitoba Government?—A. No, the Federal Govern- 
ment. No grant was made, therefore, it was too expensive for us to keep up. 
That was one reason. The second reason was on account of the Provincial Act 
which was brought into force, which made it necessary for the Provincial 
Government to inspect the boys as well as the Society, as well as the inspectors 
of the Federal Government. We took exception to that. We thought it was 
not quite the right thing, and we appealed to the Department, that is, the 
Federal Department, to help us in the matter. Our contention was that migra- 
tion children, as these boys are classed, did not come under that Act. We could 
not agree to the boys coming under the Provincial Act. We were curtailing 
expenditure, therefore, we came out of Brandon. 

Q. You had trouble with the provincial government in Manitoba?—A. We 
had no trouble with the provincial government. We have an arrangement with 
the provincial government, which has been in existence for years. 

Q. What was the cost of maintaining that building in Brandon?—A. It 
was closed last year. You see, we could not arbitrarily close a lodge down when 
we had between 500 and 600 boys in the province of Manitoba, and leave these 
youngsters without adequate after care. We had to keep it open, and while we 
did not introduce any new people, the lodge officers and the lodge itself was 
functioning for the boys we had brought in. 


By Mr. Glenn: 

Q. I am a little in doubt as to whether I got your evidence correctly. 
Let me get this clear in my own mind. Prior to the arrangement of the $25, did 
you get from the government $80 for the transportation of those brought into 
Canada?—A. Any child over 14 and under 17. I ought to explain that $40 of 
that $80 was found by the British Government. 

Q. Your organization got $80?—A. Yes. 

Q. And in addition to that did you ask the boys to repay back to you a sum 
toward that transportation?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you get anything from the boy under that arrangement?—A. Not 
for transportation. 

Q. For all purposes?—A. Yes. 

Q. How much?—A. It would vary depending upon the boy’s destination. 

Q. Say for Manitoba—A. For Manitoba it would be £16. 

Q. That would be $160 for each boy?—A. Yes. 

Q. Exception was taken to that, that is, to the repayment to you of $80 
from the government and $80 for every boy brought into the country. What 
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do you get now?—A. We get $100 for the transportation. When the $80 was 
being paid it did not cover the cost of transportation. It has now been increased 
to $100. 

Q. Given by whom?—A. By the Federal and British Governments. 

Q. Fifty-fifty?—A. Fifty-fifty. 

Q. Then you asked also from each of the boys—I think you said £16 from 
Manitoba?—A. It is now $25 all over the Dominion. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. That $100 was only west of Ontario?—A. Yes. The grant is $100 for 
Manitoba and the West. 


By Mr. Glenn: 


Q. And then in addition to that you got $25 a head?—A. Yes. We have to 
collect it. 

Q. I think you said you pooled all the money you received from the govern- 
ment but not the moneys you received from the boys, and I think you also told 
us there were no boys placed in Manitoba in 1925-26 and 1926-27?—A. Correct. 

Q. So that you are applying that money for the transportation and the work 
you do for the boys in the other provinces?——-A. No, if a boy did not go to Mani- 
toba there was no $80 given. 

Q. You did not send any to Manitoba?—A. No; the grant was only paid 
if the boy sailed and went to the destination. 

Q. Why did you send none to Manitoba?—A. There were two reasons. One 
was that we had opened a lodge exclusively for these boys at Brandon in the 
hope that the Federal Government would come to our assistance in the after 
care of these boys. They did not do so; therefore, it proved too large a drain on 
our funds and we had to curtail somewhat. We opened four lodges, one at 
Moncton in the maritime provinces, one at Smith’s Falls, one at Woodstock, 
Ontario, and one at Brandon. In addition to the lack of funds the provincial 
Child Welfare Act was introduced which meant that the boys would have to be 
checked up three times and permission given by the provincial government to 
bring them into the country. We had to curtail somewhere, and we curtailed in 
Manitoba. 

Q. I do not suppose you were satisfied with the amount you received, because 
no one ever is, but at all events you have accepted it as being a fair settlement 
made by the government as payment for the boys?—A. We were not contending 
so much for the amount when it came to the contention, but we were contending 
for the principle that a boy ought to repay something for his self-respect and 
to give him courage in the years to come. When the amount was fixed we had 
nothing whatever to do with it, and we accepted it because we were fighting for 
the principle. 

Q. And so far as you are concerned now your organization is satisfied with 
the arrangement?—-A. We have accepted the arrangement. 

Q. Was that arrangement made after representations were made to you 
by the present Minister of Immigration, Hon. Mr. Forke?—A. I think the 
arrangement was arrived at strictly between Mr. Forke and the Overseas Settle- 
ment Department of the British Government, and we were notified by the 
Overseas Settlement Department of the British Government that they had come 
to this arrangement with the Canadian Government, and we accepted it. 

Q. Were representations made at that time that with the signing of papers 
by the boy, they must bring in their parents or guardians also to sign?—A. Quite. 

Q. And your settlement with the other Dominions of New Zealand and 
Australia follow along the same line?—A. No, sir. It was never raised in the 
other Dominions. They accepted the scheme as it originally stood. 
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Q. Is that practically the same scheme that is in existence?—A. As was in 
existence before the trouble arose in Canada. The new scheme of the parents 
signing is only in operation so far as Canada is concerned. 

Q. Do you receive any money from New Zealand and Australia for these 
boys?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. On account of the long sea voyage and the difference in transportation? 
—A. No, sir, they help us with the training of the boys and with the after-care 
of the boys after their arrival in Australia. 

Q. Is that done by the Federal Government or the States.—A. By the 
Federal Government and the States. 

Q. There is co-operation between them?—A. Yes. 

Q. You also have some co-operation from the province of Manitoba in regard 
to the care of the boys?-—A. Not boys. I was answering Mr. Forke, who stated 
that we had had trouble with the Manitoba Government. I said we had had 
no trouble with the Manitoba Government, but were still acting and working 
in close co-operation with them. We have a grant from them now on account 
of the general women’s work. 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. Do you get the same amount from Manitoba now?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Forke: 
Q. No grant for the boys?—A. We never had any. 


By Mr. Fansher (Last Mountain): 
Q. How much money from voluntary subscriptions or from your treasury 
do you have to pay on the average?—A. £10 per head. 
Q. That is found from other sources than from the British Government, 
the Canadian Government and what the boys pay back?—A. After pooling all 
the resources we can get it costs our funds £10 per head. 


By Hon. Mr. Edwards (Frontenac) : 


Q. The total amount received by the Salvation Army from all sources, 
government grants, sums repaid by the boys, and so forth, does not as a matter 
of fact come anywhere near meeting the amount expended by the Army per 
head on the boy?—A. Absolutely not. 

Q. Do you keep your accounts in this connection separate? Is there a line 
clearly drawn between the money received and spent for immigration and the 
money received and spent for other purposes?—A. Absolutely. The Salvation 
Army acts under two separate deed polls, one for the general organization, 
which is the religious side, and then there is the social side which is operated 
under what is known as “the Darkest England Trust.” The accounts are 
entirely separate and published balance sheets are supplied each year. The 
central fund’s balance sheet, which includes the religious side, is issued on the 
30th of September, and the Darkest England, which embraces the immigration 
department and the other social activities, is issued as from the 31st of March 
each year. 

Q. Are your records and accounts in connection with your immigration 
work open at any time to an inspection by a representative of the Dominion 
Government?—-A. Wide open. 

Q. Have you ever had representatives of the Dominion Government visit 
your head office and make such inspections?—A. So far as my recollection 
serves me we have not had a visit from an official of the Immigration Depart- 
ment at, our head office for the last three or four years, except I understand that 
one of the women officers called at Montreal and asked for a few addresses of . 
virls who are under after-care. 
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Q. The Immigration Department in a statement last year as shown in a 
Canadian Press despatch dated February 17th, says: 


We cannot accept from the Army for official assistments persons 
of a standard below those to whom we would grant assistance if coming 
in under our own auspices. 


That is a statement of the Immigration Department according to a Cana- 
dian Press despatch. Is there any foundation for such a suggestion that youl 
bring or attempt to bring in persons of a lower standard than the Department 
itself secures?—A. I would unhesitatingly say, none whatever. As a matter of 
fact, from the information we can secure, I will venture the opinion that our 
failures are less than the average. 

Q. Do you know of any cases where in your judgment or according to your 
knowledge or belief the Salvaticn Army has been discriminated against by the 
Government in immigration matters?--A. That is a very difficult question to 
answer. I would not want to say that the Government has discriminated against 
the Army, but I would say that some things are hard to understand. 

Q. Let me give you a ease in point, and perhaps you will recollect it. Is it 
true that the Immigration Department held up the sailing of a large number of 
women admittedly qualified for migration to Canada, giving as the reason there- 
for the alleged ground that in a case of one woman, Mary Dickson by name, the 
Salvation Army had wrongfully asked for certain repayments by her?—A. I 
remember that. 

Q. Did they hold up the sailing?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Of a number of women?—-A. Of a number of women who were ready to 
sail. 

Q. About how many?—A. Speaking from memory, I would say twenty. 

Q. And they based their reason for holding up the sailing on this case of 
Mary Dickson?—A. Yes. They said that until this case was thoroughly gone 
into and finalized, we could not send forward any more women under this scheme 
to Canada. 

Q. The Government claimed that you had been asking improperly for 
repayments from Mary Dickson?—A. We did not ask for a penny. 

Q. You say you did not ask for a penny?—A. No, sir, and I think we have 
satisfied the Government to that effect. 


Hon. Mr. Forxn: What is the date of that document, Dr. Edwards. 


By Hon. Mr. Edwards: 
Q. Perhaps you ean give us the year that occurred in?—A. That occurred 
in November, 1926. 


By Mr. Glen: 


Q. You might give us the circumstances; I did not catch that?A. I am 
sorry I did not catch the question. 

Q. The case of Mary Dickson, just why would the department capriciously 
stop the sailing of an expedition to this country because of one person?—A. We 
had a letter from the department in London to our head office there, saying that 
they had been informed from Ottawa that we had been collecting from one Mary 
Dickson a matter of $100 on account of her passage; that as this girl had come 
out under the $80 grant, therefore she should not be asked to repay any money, 
We asked at once for the papers, we went through our files and books, and 
assured the department that we did not and never had asked for any repayment 
on account of this girl. 

Q. As a matter of fact, you satisfied the department?—A. As a matter of 
fact we could not understand the enquiry. We had at that time a number of 
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girls ready to come forward with a party, the last party of the year, in the 
latter part of November. The cases came before the department at London and 
were approved, but they would not give the necessary sanction for them to sail 
until this case was settled. We gave them an assurance. Commissioner Lamb 
handled the case personally. 


By Mr. Glen: 


Q. When you say that they would not allow them to sail until it was settled, 
just what do you mean? Was it on account of the general dispute as to the 
principle?—A. They did not take our word when we said that we were not ask- 
ing the girl to repay anything, although we cabled to Colonel Tudge in Canada 
for full particulars; he supplied the department with them, but our word was 
not taken then. The day after the party sailed we got a letter from the director 
in London saying that they had found out the girl was not Mary Dickson at all 
but her sister Marion, whom we were collecting money from; as a matter of fact 
we were collecting money from Marion, an older girl, who came out under the 
Empire Settlement Act. 


By Hon. Mr. Edwards: 
Q. Did you finally satisfy the government that the charges were not well 
founded?—A. Absolutely. 


Q. I presume you received due apologies from the Government?—A. We 
did not. 


Hon. Mr. Epwarps: That is a matter of detail the Minister will take care 
of in the near future. 


Hon. Mr. ForKe: I was not in the saddle at that time. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. Regarding the assistance you received from the Australian Government, 
in answer to Mr. Glen’s question, you said that you received $80 per boy? 


(The Committee took recess on account of a division in the House.) 


(When the Committee resumed). 


Mr. Sporton: Mr. Chairman, there is a feeling abroad, in England, we are 
told, that Canada does not want British immigration. Of course, I think that 
opinion is wrongly founded, but I would lke to ask the witness if he would 
give us his opinion of the medical examination, and whether or not he thinks 
it could be simplified, or whether the present system works against the intending 
emigrant, whether he thinks there is too much red tape, and what he thinks about 
Canada sending over Canadian doctors. Canadian life insurance companies are 
satisfied to accept the word of British doctors, but the Immigration Department 
has not seen fit to do so, and I would like the witness to give us his opinion of 
the medical inspection from A to Z. 


By Mr. Glen: 

Q. May I be allowed to ask one question on what has already transpired 
before Mr. Spotton’s question is put. My question is in connection with the 
grants that you receive from the different governments. Is it the case that your 
society or organization has received a grant of $5,000 from the Dominion Govern- 
ment this year?—A. During the present fiscal year we understand there is a 
grant for general work. Mr. Forke promised $5,000. 

Q. You know that there is such a grant?—A. Yes, we understand there is. 
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Q. And that $5,000 is over and above the amounts that are paid by the 
emigrant boys coming into Canada, and the amounts are paid to the boys and 
not to the society. It is paid to the boys—A. We are promised this year a 
grant of $5,000 for the general work of the department. It has nothing what- 
ever to do with the passage grant. 


Mr. Donne.iy: Do you now receive a grant of $10 for the boys who are 
working on the farm?—A. For boys under seventeen years of age trained at 
Hadleigh, Essex. We have been promised it, but nothing has been paid as yet. 


Q. But, in addition to their transportation, there bas been a promise of a 
grant of $10 from the Government?—A. For boys of seventeen years of age 
who are training. 


Q. Who are training?—A. Yes, who are training. 


By Mr. Fansher (Last Mountain): 


Q. You say you have not received that yet?—-A. We have received nothing 
on account of that yet. 


The Acting CuatrMAN: Mr. Spotton’s question, I think, has the right of 
way now. 


Witness: With regard to medical examination, I feel that I can speak 
from first-hand knowledge of this, as I happen to be in charge of the London 
end of our department. Speaking personally, I should say that the idea under- 
lying it is good, that is, giving the emigrant, if possible, the assurance that once 
he is passed in Great Britain, he will be able to land in Canada. It is rather 
early, however, to speak with any degree of certainty, as to what the outcome 
will be. It has only been in operation for a short while, but if it can be worked 
so that there will be no delays, then the idea is good. I am afraid, however, 
that there are delays occurring. Perhaps I could give you one or two illustra- 
tions which have come to my personal attention. I ought to say, however, 
before going on, that the medical examination also applies to passengers who 
pay their own fare as well as to assisted passages. It applies to all people 
coming to Canada to settle. 

I had a woman in Gloucester, a single woman, wanting to go to Vancouver. 
She lived at a place that was fifteen miles away from the centre where the doctor 
was going to visit. The doctor was visiting that centre at 9.30 o’clock in the 
morning. The only bus or public vehicle that was available for that girl to get 
to the centre where the doctor was going to be, left at three o’clock in the 
afternoon; therefore, if she was going to be at the medical examination at the 
appointed time, namely, 9.30 o’clock in the morning, it meant she had to leave 
her home the day before, stay in Gloucester over night, and then was not able 
to get back to her home until late the next day. That girl, being a domestic 
servant, could not do it. As a matter of fact, we had to make special arrange- 
ments for her, in order to get her off quickly on a special party. She came to 
London at. considerable expense and was examined there. That is just one 
difficulty. 

Another case I had was that of a woman living in the Scilly Isles just off 
the coast of Cornwall. She was a fully paid passenger going out to Vancouver. 
The doctor was not scheduled to visit there at all. I wrote to the agent, and 
asked him what arrangements might be made for this woman to be examined, 
and I was instructed to bring her to Penzance to be examined by a roster doctor. 
The journey from the Island to Penzance is no joy trip, especially in February, 
in the Old Country. And the return fare would cost her one pound. There was 
just one boat a day, which meant she would have to stay over night. In 
addition to that, of course, she had to go and get her photograph taken before 
she could present herself to the medical doctor for examination. 
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By Hon. Mr. Forke: 


Q. I always understood, a fully paid passenger could get examined at the 
port of embarkation?—A. I asked for instructions from the Government agent 
on the matter, and I was instructed to bring her to Penzance. 

Q. That is the regulation anyway?—A. I am giving you actual facts, sir. 
I wrote to the agent and said to him, “Seeing this woman is to be examined by 
a roster doctor, could she not be examined by a roster doctor who lives in her 
own town?” to which I have had no reply. Meanwhile, the woman is in. 
abeyance. She has given up the idea of going to Canada this year. 

Q. What agent would that be?—A. The Bristol agent. I have not got 
particulars of his file here. It will be all on file. We had another family 
living in Canvey Island, which is a little island in the Thames. I wrote to the 
man and told him what to do, to present himself at the Town Hall with his 
family for examination on the Monday morning at eleven o’clock. Of course, 
he had to get a photograph of himself and family before he could be examined. 
The man found it was impossible before he could be examined. The man 
found it was impossible to get any photograph taken on the island, as there 
was not photographer there. When he went to Southend, he could not get the 
photographs quickly enough to present to the medical doctor. However, he 
presented himself with his family, but he was unfortunately told that he 
could not be examined without the photographs, and would have to come back 
in a month’s time, or else go up to London for the medical examination. _ 

Q. Of course, you cannot get into Great Britain without a photograph?— 
A. It is migration to Canada I am speaking of. 

Q. When you go back to Great Britain, you have got to get a photograph? 
—A. I have to have one to come out. 

Q. Not from Great Britain?—A. I have to have a passport before I could 
leave Canada in order to get back to Great Britain. 


Mr. FansHer: Do I understand the Minister to say that a person coming 
to Canada does not have to have a photograph? 


Mr. Ecan (Deputy Minister of Immigration): From Great Britain they do 
not have to have a passport to come into Canada. 


The Wirness: They have to have a photograph. But may I suggest in 
that connection that Great Britain is not asking for migrants. It is quite a 
different proposition going into Great Britain and going into Canada. 


Mr. Sporron: Do not be side-tracked. We are not discussing migration 
into Great Britain. 


The Witness: As far as we are concerned, as I have said before, we are 
quite in accordance with the idea that medical certificates ought to be taken 
up, but the new regulaticns are, in some instances, retarding the migration of the 
class you want to get, that is, the most desirable class. In the case of domestic 
servants, for instance, the girls only get perhaps one-half day a week. It means, 
if they are living in the country, they have to spend that half day going into a 
town to get their photograph taken, and then probably another half day has 
to be gotten off to go and see the doctor, at a different time, with double the 
expense. 


By Mr. Rowe: 

Q. Mr. Chairman, if the witness will permit, I would like to ask a question, 
that is, regarding the assistance you receive from the Governments of Australia 
and New Zealand. Did I understand you to say, in answer to a question put 
to you before, that you received from the Australian Government $80 per boy, 
and $80 from the British Government?—A. No. 
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Q. Well, what is the difference between the amount of assistance received 
from Australia, and that of Canada?—A. The Australian Government put up 
the entire passage money for the boy. 

Q. The entire passage money?—A. Yes, for the boy up to the age of nine- 
teen. 

Q. Is the British assistance the same for those going to Australia, as for 
those going to Canada?—A. The British Government are prepared to go 50-50 
with all schemes. 

Q. With all countries?—A. Yes. 

Q. But their 50-50 with Australia amounts to a great deal more than it 
does with Canada?—A. I should imagine so. 

Q. And do they assist in the training of the boys as well?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do they assist in the training of the boys for Canada?—A. The British 
Government? 

Q. Yes?—A. Yes. The British Government assists in the training of all 
boys now who are sent overseas. 

Q. Well, approximately, what is the difference in the assistance of the 
Australian boy scheme compared with that of Canada, for training purposes? 
Does the Australian Government assist you in training those boys?—A. The 
Australian Government assist in the training of some of the boys who are going 
to Australia, and also in connection with their aftercare. We get $10 per boy 
under seventeen, for Canada, and nothing for aftercare. 

Q. You do not get any assistance from the Canadian Government for 
training?—A. We are promised $10 for training. 

Q. As well as from the British Government?—A. Yes. We will receive 
$10 for boys under seventeen. Our scheme is for boys from fourteen to eigh- 
teen. The Australian Government pay on all boys. 

Q. With the assistance you receive from the British Government and the 
Government of Canada, and the Australian Government, what is the difference 
approximately, in total? 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. What does it cost to put a boy into Australia and into Canada?—A. I 
can only come back to my other statement and say it costs £10 a head over and 
above what we get from the various governments. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. What percentage of the cost for bringing the boys to Canada does your 
organization receive from the British Government and the Canadian Govern- 
ment and what percentage comes out of your organization funds?—A. 20 per 
per cent comes out of our organization. 

Q. About what percentage do you have to pay for those going to Australia? 
—A. I am sorry I cannot answer in that way, because we pool all the resources 
for all the boys we send overseas, and it costs the Salvation Army funds £10 
over and above what we get from every one. 

Q. The only difference then between Australia and Canada is that Australia 
pays you all the passage money?—A. The Australian Government finds all 
the passage money and part of the aftercare and training; the Canadian 
Government finds the passage money for boys under 17, pays us $10 for their 
training, but no aftercare. 


By Mr. Vallance: 

Q. You would not suggest doing away with the photographs altogether in 
connection with the evidence of identity before the medical examiners?-—A. 
Would not signatures be as good as photographs? 
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Q. Do the photographs have to be taken by photographers, or are you 
allowed to use kodaks?—A. You are not allowed to use the kodaks; you must 
produce a photograph; snapshots are not accepted. 

@. You would prefer to have the signatures rather than the photographs? 
—A. To facilitate matters. 

Q. It would be an easy matter to forge a signature, but not a photograph— 
We are not dealing with the immigration of forgers. 

Q. But the statement has been made that we are dealing in forged permits, 
why could we not deal with forged photographs?—A. I am not speaking of 
permits at all. 


By Mr. Cahan: 


Q. Would it facilitate matters if at the time of examination a snapshot or 
photograph was taken there and then by some assistant?—A. It would be of 
great service. I am not against the photograph; I am against the time and 
difficulty in securing proper photographs. 

Q. Is it not a fact that only in the larger and more populous centres you 
can more readily obtain photographs?—A. Absolutely. That is what I say, 
that the people whom you want to get most are the people who are being retarded 
by these regulations. 


The witness retired. 
Discussion followed. 
The Committee adjourned until 11 o’clock a.m. May 10th. 
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House or Commons, 


Tuurspay, May 10, 1928. 


The Select Standing Commitiee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 11 
o'clock a.m., the Chairman, Mr. W. F. Kay, presiding. 


The CHairMAN: We will recall Staff-Captain Culshaw. 


Owen CutsHaw re-called. 


The Wirness: One of the questions I was asked yesterday was whgther 
there was any idea in the Old Country that British immigrants were not required 
in Canada. 


By Mr. McMillan: 


Q. Or were not wanted in Canada? There is a difference between wanted 
and required—A. Wanted is the word, that is right. Rightly or wrongly there 
is that impression going abroad and such reputable newspzpers as “The London 
Times” and “The Morning Post” have given expression to that thought. For 
example here is an extract from a leading article which appeared in “The 
Morning Post” as late as the 20th of April of this year. If I may be permitted 
to read ‘it? 


We gave an account yesterday of the difficulties which are set in the 
way of emigration to Canada, by the Canadian authorities. We have 
heard so many complaints of the system, that we incline to think the 
elaborate machinery of medical examination and so forth, covers some 
political design against the British emigrant. Certain it is that where 
there might be a great flow of British settlers inte Canada, there is a mere 
trickle—a state of affairs by which Canada loses at the least as much as 
this country. If the Dominion were wise in its own interest, it would 
allow as free a movement between Great Britain and Canada as between 
London and Edinburgh or Quebec and Montreal. For consider the risks 
which Canada runs and the losses she suffers by the lack not merely of 
agricultural but of industrial population. The United States, with 115 
millions or so of population, are exploiting her resources and pressing their 
claim upon her water, which she herself cannot use for lack of people. 
The Waterways question is in reality a water-power question; her South- 
ern neighbours see clearly that those who control that great reserve of 
power contro! the industrial future of North America; and Canada is in 
danger of losing from sheer lack of men, to enter upon that rich inherit- 
ance. 


That is the end of the leading article in “The Morning Post” of 20th April 
last. 

Q. Do you think there is a possibility of our having as free communication 
between Britain and Canada as there is between Edinburgh and London or 
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Quebec and Montreal?—A. I read this as an expression of the opinion of “The 
Morning Post”’. 

Q. But the question I am putting is, would you put any confidence or any 
weight or stress upon that article when it begins to talk in that way?—A. I 
will leave that to you. I have just read the article. I was asked the question 
whether the idea was prevalent in the Old Country. Having been asked that 
question, I am giving you the facts as they appeared in a newspaper. I do not 
wish to give any personal opinion on the matter at all. I have just given you 
what has appeared. Yesterday I gave you some particulars of the delays 
experienced. Now, in regard to the places chosen for examination. Complaints 
are being received from people who object to waiting in public rooms of buildings 
such as town hall et cetera, and by so doing advertising the fact that they are 
trying to emigrate, quite apart from the inconvenience caused. It is not unknown 
that people who have kept an appointment at the place agreed upon have found 
that the doctor has been delayed at his last appointment and therefore has failed 
to make the necessary connection for the next centre, and the people, thus dis- 
appointed, are delayed in most cases for a month. The securing of photographs 
presents difficulties to the people living in remote areas. Much inconvenience 
and expense is incurred by the taking of the necessary Journey to the photo- 
grapher, to say nothing of the loss of time. Is it not possible to establish a 
system whereby the signature of the applicant would be sufficient. After all the 
banks only require a signature for the drafts they issue in the Old Country which 
are payable in Canada and elsewhere. 


By Hon. Mr. Forke: 


Q. Excuse me a minute. You spoke yesterday of the difficulty experienced 
by some one from the Scilly Isles. Do you know what the population of that 
area is?—-A. I cannot tell you. It is available in the official books. 

@. Had you any idea when you make that statement what the population 
was?—A. No, I was dealing with the difficulty of a womam who was living there. 


@. Would you be surprised to hear that there are less than one hundred 
people?—A. I would be. My point yesterday as to the difficulty of the Scilly 
Isles was 

Q. The point was, that you stated the difficulty of a woman from the Scilly 
Isles being medically examined.—A. Yes, and the woman was ordered to come 
to Penzance to see a Roster Doctor when there was a Roster Doctor living in the 
same Island. Why should she be put to the trouble and expense of going to 
Penzance when there was a Roster Doctor living on the same Island. 

(). I thought the point was concerned with the number of people living 
there?—-A. There was much more than that, Mr. Forke, I can assure you of that.. 


By Mr. Cahan: 


Q. On the point you mentioned of the photograph, is it not quite possible that 
a gentleman of the Health Department might take the photograph at the time 
the proposed emigrant appears for medical examination?—A. It would facili- 
tate matters greatly. Unless the number of Canadian medical men is going to be 
considerably increased, which will of course mean greater expense, these difficul- 
ties and disappointments must continue. In view of the short season available 
to get people across to Canada, if they are to arrive at the right and proper time, 
valuable time cannot be afforded to be Jost. I think that a return to the old 
system would be beneficial, but instead of the Roster Doctor being appointed 
by the emigrant, let the Canadian Government appoint and pay him as their 
referee, thus making him their servant and instruct him as to their special 
requirements. 
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Personally, I do not know nor have I heard of any doctor in the Old Country 
who desires to send undesirables to Canada or elsewhere. His personal reputa- 
tion which is his greatest asset is at stake and he is not likely to treat the matter 
lightly. Under the old system it is true that an immigrant ran the risk of being 
rejected at the port of entry, but what are the figures of the rejects? Here they 
are, taken from the official returns. In the year 1919-20 there were 59,603 
British arrivals, 21 rejected on medical grounds; in 1920-21 the arrivals were 
74,262. 99 were rejected on medical grounds; 1921-22, 39,020 arrived, 60 were 
rejected on medical grounds; 1923-24, 72,919 arrived, 130 were rejected on medical 
grounds; 1924-25, 53,178 arrived, 83 were rejected on medical grounds; 1925-26, 
37,569 arrived, 40 were rejected on medical grounds. After all, the rejects are 
not alarming and in the heaviest year they were less than one-sixth of one per 
cent. Even now the passenger is liable to be turned back at the port of embar- 
kation by either the British Board of Trade doctor or the shipping company’s 
medical man. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. I was going to interject there that as a medical man practicing in this 
country I have had several patients coming to me who are not healthy or strong 
and when inquiring from them I was told that they were passed by the British 
doctors who know they were not healthy, but who thought they would be all 
right in this country—A. You have a remedy in instructing the medical men 
what you want. Up to now he has been the servant of the migrant, and I sug- 
gest that you make him the paid servant of the Canadian Government, and 
instruct him. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. You are not suggesting that because he was a paid servant of the 
migrant he was taking his instructions from them?—A. No. 

Q. You infer that by saying that if we pay them they will take their 
instructions from us.—A. Naturally if you pay a man, he is your servant. 

Hon. Mr. Forxr: As far as Canada is concerned her investigation should 
take place when the migrant comes to our shores. That is where we become 
responsible for the migrant. All the regulations and other movements which 
have been made with regard to examination on the other side have been done 
entirely for the protection of the migrant against going to the expense of selling 
out and coming over to this side. The roster doctors’ examinations are never 
officially accepted. This was done as a sort of protection to the migrant that 
when he came to the other side and was thoroughly examined by the Canadian 
doctor, he would not be sent back. The Department has now undertaken to 
make that more rigid and make it less likely that the migrants shall be turned 
back. Canada as a nation in her own right does not need to send anyone over 
at all. Canada could set up her examinations on this side, but as we are anxious 
for immigrants and want to protect them we have established this system. The 
argument has gone along the line that Canada is bound to have examinations 
on the other side. There is nothing binding in that. The real examination is 
when the immigrant sets his foot on shore in Canada. 

The Witness: Is there an idea in the Old Country that British immigrants 
are not wanted in Canada? This new system of medical examination is creating 
that idea. I am not giving this in a critical way; I am giving you the experi- 
ences coming to me. 

Hon. Mr. Forxre: You mentioned yesterday that Australia has no situation 
like that. There is an article in my office taken from the London Times saying 
that Australia is having the same difficulty as Canada with regard to medical 
examinations, and I might add that there is a cable this morning that Australia 
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is so anxious to get immigrants that they have shut down on the examination 
in the meantime. 


The Wirness: Of course, it must be taken into consideration that this is. 
the off season for Australia. While it is the opening of the season for Canada, 
it is the winter season for Australia and naturally they would close down for 
that season of the year. 

May I pass on? In regard to the civil examination: it means that every 
applicant for assisted passage must be interviewed by a departmental officer. 
. Let me say here that the departmental officers in the Old Country work hard 
in the endeavour to carry out and cover the ground as quickly as possible, but 
even then, on account of the short time at their disposal, they are handicapped 
and delays occur. It is not always possible for the applicant to get to the 
interviewing centre at a time convenient for the interviewing officer, and if he or 
she fails to attend twice—that is, being called on two occasions—the application 
goes by default and is lost. 


Here is an example in the case of a girl who was asked to be at a point 
many miles from her home before 10 o’clock in the morning. This girl was 
living in the north of Scotland and this is the letter she received: 


Dear Mapam: With reference to your application to proceed to 
Canada: please note that Mr. Murray will arrive at Peterhead on Fri- 
day, the 19th August, by the 9.52 a.m. train. It is absolutely necessary 
that you should be at the bookstall at Peterhead station for an inter- 
view. Please carry your handkerchief in your left hand. You cannot 
be accepted without interview and this is the last time interviews will 
be held in Peterhead for several weeks. 


Yours faithfully, 
CANADIAN GOVERNMENT AGENT. 


The girl could not attend and has not arrived in Canada as yet. 


There is another aspect to this matter. We had a number of applications 
for single men cancelled because the men themselves could not find the reduced 
rate of passage. The Board of Guardians, however, were willing to give them 
the money and for this, and for no other reason, they were unable to secure 
the assisted passage rates. I have the correspondence here which is very recent, 
the 20th of April. 


I have your communication of the 19th inst. relative to the case of 
Robert Arnsworth, and as already explained to you, your quota under 
the Empire Settlement Scheme does not permit of the inclusion of those 
whose financial assistance is attended by the Board of Guardians. I 
therefore return your file. 


I have a number of those, but this one will suffice. We have many people 
sone te the office and asking the question, “ Does Canada want the immi- 
rant ” 
With regard to women for domestic service: here is another example which 
will speak for itself. We had received an application from a lady in Toronto 
who wanted a girl. We put forward an application to fill that nomination, and 
we received the following letter from the Glasgow agent of the department. 

We are not prepared to recommend until such time as you can assure 
us that Mrs. Blank is willing to accept a girl who was a mill worker 
for three years, was at home for one year, then went into Preserve 
Works for seven years, and was laid off six months ago because of slack- 
ness of trade. 
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We made the following appeal to the Department: 


Before asking for any further assurance from Mrs. Blank, I would 
be obliged if you would let me know whether, in the event of Mrs. Blank 
agreeing, you would be prepared to accept Miss Smith for the reduced 
passage rates. 

The girl in question in our opinion is ‘ a good type’: of good physique 
and character, and can do ‘general housework,’ ‘plain cooking,’ and 
‘washing’. 

An examination of her application form and references will reveal 
that she has: 

1. Managed a five-room and kitchen house; 

2. Has had a family of five to look after; 

So elsua fair cook; 

4. Holds medallion and certificate for First Aid—Home Nursing and 
Hygiene. 

5. The Provost of Renfrew, who has known the applicant for 15 
years, says, ‘respectable, honest, trustworthy, and conscientious person. 
held in high esteem....has had considerable experience in housework 
including plain cooking. ... have every confidence in her.’ 

6. A local J.P. says she,“comes of a good healthy family... .of 
excellent character....good worker....honest and trustworthy.’ 

7. Another reference states ‘competent with children. ...splendid 
needle worker.’ 

8. Her last employers after seven years’ service say....‘during her 
term of service performed her duties to our entire satisfaction.’ 


After reviewing the case, you may come to the conclusion that it is 
unnecessary to refer the matter back to Mrs. Blank, as when notifying us 
the nomination, you distinctly state that Mrs. Blank ‘is willing to take 
a girl of good type, factory or otherwise,’ and that you, or the Director, 
will be able to give the necessary authority for the girl to go forward 
on the descriptive nomination referred to. Should this be possible, as we 
hope it will, we would like her to sail on the ‘“ Laurentic ” 28th instant, 
from Glasgow, with our Conducted Party. 


Awaiting the favour of your reply, 
and: 


Yours faithfully, 


I am pleased to say that our appeal was upheld, and the Director gave the 
desired information. But the girl was delayed quite considerably while we 
were appealing on her behalf. 


By Hon. Mr. Edwards: 


Q. Has she arrived here yet?—A. As far as my information goes, she should 
have arrived on the Laurentic last week. I am not certain of that fact. 

I have another case here. This deals with the medical examination. It is 
the case of another girl, in Scotland. This girl presented herself for medical 
examination, was passed as medically fit, her card was stamped and given back 
to her, but ‘when she came forward for assisted passage she was refused an 
assisted passage because she weighed 150 pounds. 


By Hon. Mr. Forke: 


Q. You have said too much, or too little? There must have been more than 
that?—A. I do not know; I think you should judge. 
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Q. She was refused only because she weighed 150 pounds?—A. Yes. 

Q. For nothing more than that?—A. Nothing more than that. If you will 
look at our London files you will find a letter in regard to this girl, saying that 
“she is of stupendous weight and we cannot recommend her for assisted passage.” 
We have since appealed the case, and the Director has endorsed the card that 
she come forward as a fully paid passenger, but she cannot be given the 
reduced rate, and there is not other reason given to us than that she weighs 
150 pounds. 

Q. The departmental records will have to be examined?—A. I will give you 
a name of the girl. Her name is Flora L. McDonald; she comes from 

tlasgow. 


By Mr. Spotton: 

Q. Have you the correspondence in relation to this last case?—A. It is on 
its way here, but unfortunately I have not got it to-day. I sent it to the Glas- 
gow agent, for her to try to find her own passage money, and it had not been 
returned to me in London at the time I !eft. It can be produced at a later date, 
when she arrives. 


By Hon. Mr. Edwards: 
Q. Meanwhile she is reducing?—A. We have not made any enquiry. 


By Hon. Mr. Forke: 

Q. Do you think it is fair for you to make a plain statement that the girl 
was refused because she weighed 150 pounds? 

Hon. Mr. Evwarps: Mr. Chairman, I object to that; the Minister has no 
right to make any such statement. I submit he has no right to call in question 
the truth of the witness in that way. 

Hon. Mr. Forks: I did not do that. 

Hon. Mr. Epwarps: You have no right to attack the witness in that way. 

Hon. Mr. Forks: I am going to have my say. You keep your seat until I 
am through. 

Hon. Mr. Epwarps: I will take orders from the Chairman, not from you. 

The CHatrMAn: Mr. Forke has the floor. 

Hon. Mr. Epwarps: I bow to your ruling, Mr. Chairman. 

Hon. Mr. Forxe: I asked the witness if it was fair to state in his evidence 
that the girl was refused assisted passage because she weighs 150 pounds. I do 
not dispute your statement. 

Witness: I am giving you the facts as we have them. If I had the cor- 
respondence I would put it in. The statement is that the girl was refused 
assisted passage rate because she weighed 150 pounds. That is the weight 
registered. 

Hon. Mr. Epwarps: I ask for the floor for a moment. Speaking to the 
witness, Mr. Forke stated that this person was refused because she weighed 150 
pounds? ‘The witness says, “I am stating the facts, giving the facts,” and the 
Minister says, “ You are not giving the facts, these are not the facts.” It was 
because of that statement on the part of the Minister that I rose to object. If 
the stenographer has taken down the remarks correctly, it will be shown that I 
am correct. 

Mr. Brown: I would suggest that it raises a great deal of doubt in the 
minds of the Committee, as to credibility; if he is willing to accept the evidence 
that the girl was refused because she weighed 150 pounds, and nothing else, ], 
would suggest that that would be a little reflection upon the witness’s evidence, 
as to the weight to give to the evidence. 
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Mr. McGipson: The witness has said that that is all that there is against 
the girl. Surely that is to be accepted. I object, as I did a couple of weeks ago, 
to putting witnesses on the rack. It appears that any witness who gives evi- 
dence that the Government does not like is to be crucified before he goes. 

Hon. Mr. Epwarps: It was the same with Canon Burd. 


Mr. Canan: I would suggest that the Department have an opportunity to 
enquire into any evidence they have in regard to this case. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Who turned this woman down?—A. She was turned down in the first 
place by the Glasgow agent. We appealed to London on it, and we were not 
turned down by London. The medical man had given permission for the woman 
to come to Canada, but because she is this stupendous weight—I think that is 
the actual word quoted-—because cf this stupendous weight she is not allowed 
to have the reduced passage rate. 


By Mr. Lucas: 


Q. Was she passed by a Canadian medical man?—A. She was passed by a 
Canadian doctor and given the official medical card. 

Q. How old is she?—A. She is under thirty. I cannot say exactly. 

Q. Have you seen the woman herself?—A. I have not seen her myself, but 
our Glasgow agent has seen her. I assume that the doctor, when he examined 
her, took her weight also. 


By Mr. Fansher: 


Q. Is there a letter which says she was refused passage because she weighed 
150 pounds?—A. I cannot quote exactly but I will stand by my statement 
that that was the reason given why the girl was refused. 


By Mr. McGibbon: : 
Q. You took the reason off the file?—A. Absolutely. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. You saw the file yourself?—A. I dealt with the file, and I dealt with 
the appeal to the Director in London. 


By Hon. Mr. Edwards: 


Q. Are those files available2—A. We got the Director to endorse the 
card, saying she could go as a full fare passenger. I wrote to the Glasgow agent 
to see if she could pay full fare, and unfortunately the file had not returned 
when I left London at the end of last week, but I wrote to him immediately 
before. I have my letter to Glasgow here: 


As I am leaving for Canada to-morrow, there will be no time for 
you to send the papers back. Please send them to me at Montreal at 
once. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Can you send that file in?—A. Yes. I will not take up any more of 
your time, except to thank you for the hearing you have given me, and to assure 
you that anything I may have said was only with the one idea, of helping in 
this great matter. It is the earnest desire of the Salvation Army migration 
officials to work in close co-operation and harmony with the responsible depart- 
ment, and we have no doubt that such can be and will be the case, as we have 
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no political axe to grind whatsoever. Perhaps it would not be out of place for 
me to quote an extract from the The Times report of the evidence given by Ear] 
Grey before the Dominions Royal Commission. 


Questioned as to the emigration of women, Earl Grey said there 
ought to be Receiving Homes in every large town in Canada. There 
was a great demand for women, and it was very desirable that machinery 
should be provided for them to go. The Salvation Army at the present 
moment was probably at the highest point of its disinterested service, 
and they ought to make use of the machinery at both ends. He had 
used it over and over again, and had never been disappointed. 

Sir Rider Haggard called attention to the evidence given on a pre- 
vious day by a witness who said that the Salvation Army was purely 
and simply a commercial undertaking. 

Lord Grey: I do not think that any man who made a statement 
like that is aware of the work they do. The Salvation Army naturally 
has to obtain money in order to enable it to perfect its machinery, but 
that it is inspired by a self-sacrificing devotion to the public interest 
I have not the slightest doubt. The officers in charge of the organiza- 
tion are men of great capacity, and for several years, at any rate, you 
have got in the Salvation Army an organization which we ought to 
make use of. If we do not make use of it, we do not deserve to succeed. 

Sir Rider Haggard: I am very glad to have that testimony from 
you. 


Gentlemen, I thank you. 


By Mr. Millar: 
Q. Approximately how long will it be before these documents you refer 
to are available?—A. They ought to be on the way now. 
Q. Did you deal with them yourself?—A. I dealt with them myself. 


By Mr. Spotton: 

Q. The file will be deposited with the Committee?—A. The file will be 
forwarded to the Committee, if it is the wish of the Committee. 

Q. I think it is the wish of the Committee that the file which is on its 
way to Montreal will be deposited with the Committee?—A. And be incorpor- 
ated as evidence. 

Mr. CaHan: Reserving also to the Department the right to put in any 
evidence they may wish. 


(Witness retired.) 


Dr. Davin A. Cuark called. 


Witness: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I was sent over by my Depart- 
ment last November to inaugurate the medical examining services in Great 
Britain, and it was thought that some matters of interest to the Committee 
might be submitted by me in reply to questions. I scarcely know what line 
the Committee would wish me to take up, but I will try to answer any ques- 
tions which any member of the Committee may submit. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You are from the Health Department?—A. I am Assistant Deputy 
Minister of the Health Department. In hearing some of the evidence this 
morning, and after reading the evidence of cther witnesses who had appeared 
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before the Committee, I noticed that some questions had arisen as to the 
reception which the medical examination was having in Great Britain. During 
the course of the inauguration of the service, I visited practically all of the 
central points at which our medical examinations were being held. Such as 
London, Derby, Glasgow, Southampton, Bristol, Belfast, Londonderry and 
some other points in Great Britain, Cardiff also. I took the opportunity on 
each occasion to speak to the emigrants who came forward for examination 
and asked them how they liked the new service. I did not find a single 
emigrant who had any objection to the service in any way. Of course, you will 
understand this was early in the service, but I will remember a reply made by 
a young man at Cardiff, a very excellent type of miner, who was emigrating, 
when I asked him. He said, “it is nice to think that when I get to Canada I 
will get into it if I pass the examination here.” The same sentiment was 
expressed by a girl from Glasgow, coming out as a servant girl. I interviewed 
also many who were being ex: amined in the London office and at Southampton 
and at other points at which I had spoken. I did not then meet a single emi- 
grant who was not quite enthusiastic about the merits of the whole scheme. 


By Hon. Mr. Edwards (Frontenac): 


Q. What month was that in?—A. That would be in January and February 
of this year. On the Continent, of course, conditions were quite different, and 
many of the emigrants there—I was not able to speak their language, but I did 
not see any evidence of any irritation on the part of the emigrant on account 
of the existing conditions. I also spoke to many officials of the Government 
of Great Britain and of Northern Ireland and we naturally discussed the 
whole plan. Mr. Clark, of the Ministry of Labour, who has charge under Mr. 
Steel-Maitland, the hon. Minister of that Department, the Labour end of Immi- 
gration, for Great Britain, expresed himself in the most enthusiastic terms on 
the plan and he said he knew of nothing since he had been connected with the 
Department of Labour which he felt would simplify his work so much as the 
plan of final examination of those contemplating going to Canada, in England. 


By Mr. Cahan: 


Q. Dr. Clark. may I ask you this: while you were in England, you, of 
course, read the newspapers dealing with matters relating to your Department. 
Did you or did you not see echoes and re-echoes throughout the English press 
of a degree of irritation over the methods adopted for carrying out these 
examinations?—A. Lots of it. 

Q. And did you personally investigate as to whether they were well founded 
or not?—A. Yes. Before I left England I was invited by the Hon. the High 
Commissioner to meet Sir Holford Kindersley, the Chairman of the Shipping 
Board. I met him in the office of the High Commissioner and we discussed 
the article which had appeared in The Times and The Morning Post, which 1] 
think was read this morning, and various: other papers in Great Britain. Sir 
Holford, after reading the articles, said: “it is quite manifest to me that all 
these articles are excerpts from some prepared memorandum which has been 
sent to these various papers.” 

Q. Propaganda?—A. Wel!, I hesitate to use the word propaganda, but I did 
hear it used by other persons. He said that it was quite evident to him that 
these editorials were excerpts from some document, from which these papers 
had taken out what the editor wished, and it was quite evident that this was 
the case, because the same sentences occurred in different papers, but in no 
paper was the article quite complete. 

Q. Did not these complaints involve complaints first with regard to the 
publicity which families had to undergo to secure examination, and secondly, 
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were there not a large body of complaints with regard to families being com- 
pelled to go to public houses and even in some cases to insane asylums and other 
places of like nature for examination?—A. The expression used in most of the 
cases was, that it was “feared” that this would very materially retard British 
emigration, because in some instances of the distances they had to go and 
because in some instances they would be compelled to go to public houses. In 
the first itinerary of our medical men in Great Britain, which was compiled, of 
course, in a very great hurry, there were forty-six public houses in Great 
Britain which were designated as places of examination. These places were all 
recommended either by the town or the railway interested; by the representative 
of the Labour Department, or a representative of the Health Department of 
Great Britain, in or near the place concerned. 


By Mr. Brown: 


Q. What is the definition of a “public house”, as the term is used in 
Great Britain?—A. Of course, it is quite different from here. 

Q. Is it a hotel?—A. Yes, it is a hotel, of course. There were forty-six 
of those in our first itinerary; they have now been reduced to four. There are 
only four places in the whole of Great Britain and Ireland in which examina- 
tions are conducted in hotels. 

Q. It is not simply a saloon?—A. Oh, no, it is the best hotel in the place, 
recommended, as I say, by either the four bodies, the Ministry of Labour, 
the Ministry of Health, the municipality itself, or the Royal Automobile 
Association. 


By Mr. Glen: 


Q. Will you tell the difference between an ordinary public house and a 
hotel?—-A. I think many of the members of the Committee know that. 


By Mr. Vallance: 

Q. There are a good many of the Committee who do not know the difference 
between a public house and a hotel. Those of us who have come from there 
know what a public house was in real life—-A. Well, a public house, of course, 
is simply a drinking place, in Great Britain. 


By Mr. Glen: 


Q. Were any of these intending emigrants received in these public houses?— 
A. No, none of them received in drinking places. 


By Mr. Cahan: 


Q. Have you seen in the public press a complaint made by an emigrant to 
British Columbia, a man of wealth and position who wished to go there with 
his family and who refused to attend the examination because he thought the 
place where the examination was to be held was not a fit place to take his 
daughter?—A. No, I did not. 

Q. There was a case of that kind. It was said to have been reported to the 
Canadian Immigration Department as well.—A. I did not see it. 

Q. Did you find any public house or place where you as a man of family 
would be ashamed to take vour daughters?—A. No, I did not. In the Labour 
Bureaus there was usually a large room, always I may say, a large room and 
a private room which was the office of the man in charge of the particular 
bureau. That office was used by our physician as the examining room. The 
larger room was used as the waiting room. In some instances there were two 
rooms. 
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'Q. Did the examination involve the stripping of girls and women for 
examination?—A. May I read a letter. “ This was the complaint of a woman 
sent to our department in the matter of stripping; and further it was said that 
she was a returned Cenadian and that she had been subjected to an examination. 
She was presented for our examination at the Canadian Office in the usual man- 
ner as a full paying passenger and, of course, we would have no idea as to who 
instructed her to present herself for examination; nor unless she went out of her 
way to tell the doctor, would we have any idea that she had been in Canada 
before. Dr. Parkes told me that she had never stripped any applicant for 
emigration to Canada since she arrived on this side.” I do not know of a single 
doctor who has, and we discussed that point very fully and I am quite satisfied 
that no doctor in our service has stripped or nearly stripped any patient in any 
examination. Of course, our doctors are there to find out if a person is phy- 
sically fit to come to Canada, and you cannot make a physical examination 
through an overcoat or the ordinary clothing; but I am satisfied, as I said before, 
that not a single person has been unduly exposed in any examination by any 
of our doctors, whether they were men or women. 

Q. You will understand I am not making any reflections. 


A. Quite so, but 
I want to explain it. 


By Hon. Mr. Forke: 


Q. I might say, Doctor, that I met that woman in Ottawa here and she 
made the same statement to me, and in the presence of a member of Parliament. 
Now, I said, you are just exactly the woman I have been waiting to find; I 
want to get a definite statement that these things actually took place that you 
say, and if I jot down a few lines will you sign it. “Oh, Mr. Forke,” she said, 
“the lady who examined me was so kind and nice to me and treated me so well 
that I do not want to give you an official complaint.” I said, “you will be doing 
a public service if you will stand behind the statements you have made,” but 
she retracted. The Member who was standing with me said, “that woman ought 
to be prosecuted”. 

Mr. Brown: In view of the publicity given to the fact that they have been 
so examined, it might be resented by some of the people who have had to present 
themselves. 

The Wirness: They have to appear for examination, if that is what is 
meant by publicity. 


By Mr. Cahan: 


Q. Is the publicity of the place of examination, and the date, and the con- 
eregation of people there at the time of the examination, tending to preclude 
sensitive people from coming to be examined?—A. I wouldn’t think so. They 
can slip into the place of examination just as easily as they can into a doctor’s 
office. 


By Mr. Jacobs: 

Q. Either they have to be examined or not. If they have to be examined 
to find whether they are physically fit, there must be some measure of stripping, 
to examine, for instance, for varicose veins?—A. Yes, as I said before, the doctor 
cannot examine through heavy clothing. 


By Mr. Millar: 
Q. Are they examined for venereal disease too?—A. Not as completely as 
some might wish.’ Venereal disease, of course, is impossible to detect in a 
chronic form without most minute examination, microscopic, for instance, and if 
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a doctor happened to suspect venereal disease from the condition of underclothing 
or anything else he would make a more minute examination; but venereal disease 
in its chronic form is undetectable except by minute microscopic examination. 


By Mr. McGibbon: 


Q. What would be done in the case of consumption?—A. Oh, yes, they 
would expose the chest, of course. 


By. Mr. Millar: 


Q. A short time ago, you were speaking of reports that were appearing in 
the paper that you were rather reluctant to call propaganda. Did any one give 
you any information as te the possible source of that propaganda? I would 
eall it propaganda, whether it is right or not?—-A. Well, gentlemen, taking my 
cue from the last witness, I shall stick absolutely to facts. I hear lots of stories 
about propaganda, but, of course, I traced none of them to an absolute source. 

Mr. Rawlinson, the agent of the Canadian Pacific Railway at Antwerp, 
attended at the offices of the medical adviser in Europe, in London, and stated 
that the number of those held back at Antwerp was destroying the business 
of the company there. 


By Mr. Cahan: 


Q. Those are Continental emigrants, emigrants from the Continent?— 
A. Yes. Our medical examiner immediately wrote this letter to the general 
manager of the Canadian Pacific Railway at Charing Cross. This is the 
second letter he wrote. He got no reply to the first one. (Reading): 


Dear Sir,—With further reference to my letter of the 5th instant, 
I would appreciate very much if you could let me have the particulars 
of the cases held up in Antwerp for so great a time as to seriously injure 
your business through that port. 

I would again beg to state that I am astounded that you are able 
to make a statement of this nature, for less than a week previously I 
had personally re-examined all cases submitted by the steamship com- 
panies in Antwerp and, on looking through the records in this office, I 
can only find two cases held up for further report, further examination 
or for further treatment. 


By Mr. McGibbon: 


Q. How many immigrants are examined a month?—A. Doctor Audette at 
Antwerp examined this year, up to the 31st of March, 4,054 people at Antwerp. 
Q. That is about 1,300 a month?—A. January, February and March. 

By Mr. Cahan: 

Q. How many were rejected?—A, I have not got those figures, Mr. Cahan. 
That takes time to get from across the sea. 

Q. Well, doctor, I do not want to take you off your line of thought, but I 
would like to know if you have had similar complaints with regard to medical 
examinations in Great Britain as being a deterring factor. 

Mr. McGisgson: Mr. Cahan, if you do not mind I would just like to com- 
plete that. That would probably be 40 or 50 cases a day. How many doctors 
are employed? 

Wurness: We had one doctor there. 

Q. Do you think one doctor can do that?—A. Well, during that time he 
did by working almost day and night. He worked up till twelve o’clock many 
nights. 
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Q. Well, supposing he did?—A. He did the best he could, and he is one of 
the very best doctors we have over there. 

Q. I am not disputing that. It is a physical impossibility though, I would 
say ?’—A. It was not quite a physical impossibility, but I admit that it was very 
hard work for him. We would have put more there if we had had them. 

Q. Is not that one of the complaints, that under this system you have not 
had the doctors to give the services?—A. No, I do not think so. I think we 
are covering the ground. 

Q. Yes, but he only covers it by often travelling around through the different 
centres?—A. Yes. 

Q. Consequently, they only get to some of the places occasionally ?—A. 
They get to the important places every week, and to the less important places 
every two weeks. 


By Mr. Lucas: 

Q. You have several doctors on the Continent?—A. Yes. 

Q. How many?—A. Seven. 

Q. Where are they—A. Dr. Duplessis in Paris; Dr. Audette at Antwerp, 
Dr. Ferguson and one other at Danzig, Dr. Roland at Riga, Dr. Savoy at 
Hamburg, and another doctor at Rotterdam whose name I have not yet, because 
he has been sent there since Dr. Ferguson who was at Rotterdam was sent to 
Danzig on account of the great number of examinations there. 

Q. How many Canadian doctors have you in Great Britain?—A. We now 
have 21. 

Q. Is it not a fact that there are more immigrants coming from the 
Continent than from Great Britain?—A. Yes, that is a fact. On the Continent 
we examine the immigrant at the port of departure, and the doctor does not 
have to leave his office in the city concerned. 


By Mr. McGibbon: 


Q. Can he speak the language?—A. They learn pretty well to ask the ques- 
tions in the little time that is necessary for a medical examination. 

Q. But they do not know the different languages of the people coming from 
the continent?—A. Not to carry on a conversation, but they know enough to 
ask most medical questions. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Doctor, how many immigrants did Dr. Duplessis examine in Paris?— 
A. Dr. Duplessis examined up to the 31st of March, 3,345. 


By Mr. Fansher (Last Mountain): 


Q. Doctor, in your tour of the British Isles, did you spend any time in 
Liverpool on inspection work?—A. Not very long in Liverpool. I spent a day in 
Liverpool. 
~. Q. In regard to the examination of female applicants coming to Canada, 
immigrants, I have a couple of communications which cast some doubt in my 
mind in connection with the matter. One is very specific, and the other is equally 
specific, although probably not in as strong language, going to show that these 
females were subjected to very humiliating experiences by strange doctors, and 
I would just like to have it further explained by you, if you can. In this one 
particular case of which I speak, I have known this young man for 22 years, and 
I do not think you could find a more honest or more honourable citizen, probably 
not in as high a position as some in this country, but he is certainly held in very 
high esteem in his community, and I do not doubt his word in the least. I have 
a letter from him to this effect, and I would like some explanation of that. These 
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things are communicated to me?—A. Well, we will be very glad, I am sure, 
in our department, to have any definite complaint in reference to any one who 
has been improperly dealt with by our physicians. We have at Liverpool three 
very, very fine physicians, very, very courteous gentlemen, and I would be very 
much astonished if they subjected any one to any indignities, or to any exam- 
ination which was not absolutely necessary to determine their physical or mental 
fitness. We would be very much indebted in the department if we could have 
particulars in reference to any case. We have had a number of cases submitted 
to us. We have traced them up,and I have not in mind at the moment a single 
case in which it was necessary to reprimand our doctors for improper or too 
vigorous an examination. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. Doctor, have you at the point of examination any nurses, or lady 
assistants to assist them?—A. At certain points, yes. At Glasgow, for instance, 
which is a very large centre for woman’s immigration, the woman’s immigration 
officer assists. At several other points, we have a lady stenographer, practically 
at nearly all points, who will assist, and our endeavour is, of course, to perfect 
the system more and more. You must understand, gentlemen, that this system 
only went into operation on the 14th of February, and, without boasting, we 
think we have done particularly well in the short and hurried period in which it 
has been forced upon us. Next year we will have four months that we did not 
have this year to get ready for the spring influx, and if there are any improve- 
ments to be made, it certainly is the desire of the department to make them. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. Did you find any enthusiasm among the British doctors, with regard to 
the introduction of this scheme of examination?—A. Well, Dr. Cox, who I think 
is the Secretary of the Medical Association of Great Britain, made no complaint 
about the scheme when it was submitted to him. In fact, he approved of it, and 
thought it was the proper procedure. Certain roster doctors have complained, 
possibly because they lost the $2.50 for each immigrant they examined, or pos- 
sibly because immigrants have made protests to them as to their disinclination 
to go to Canadian doctors. 


By Mr. Cahan: 
Q. There are a number of possibilities?—A. Quite. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Do you think it is the roster doctors who are starting this propaganda in 
Great Britain?—A. No, I do not think so. 


By Mr. Millar: 

Q. Did you make any effort to trace the origin of these excerpts which you 
saw in the press?—A. Well, I was too busy getting the service going to do very 
much of that. I personally could do very little, because as I say, I was too busy 
all the time. I went as far north as Riga in old Russia, and I stopped at Danzig, 
Bremen and Antwerp, and altogether I did not have very much time. 


By Mr. McKenzie: : 
Q. You have not heard any criticism lately?—A. Well, I would not say 
that. 


Mr. Cauan: Mr. Chairman, I would like the stenographer, if he will, in 
the meantime, to write out the question which I asked the doctor, so that when 
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he appears again, he will be familiar with it, because I would like to press that 
question. If he had a copy of it, he would understand the nature of the inquiry 
we are making. 


By Mr. Lucas: 


Q. Doctor, the last witness Mr. Culshaw made the statement, and gave some 
figures, stating, if I remember rightly, that only one-sixth of one per cent of the 
immigrants coming to Canada in the last four or five, or six years possibly had 
been rejected at the port of entry. Do you hope, under your present medical 
examination, or present system, to reduce that percentage?—A. I thank you for 
the question, sir. At the port of eniry into Canada, only an inspection of the 
individual was made. It was not a medical examination at all. As you know, 
they came off the ship, walked up a ramp, and the doctor looked at them with 
their clothes on. He looked at their fingers, and he looked at their hair, and so 
on, so you could not expect our doctors at the ports of entry in Canada to 
detect a very large percentage of those entering. But, gentlemen, please remem- 
ber this: last year there were deported from Canada nearly 600 people who had 
improperly got into Canada, and we hope with this examination, to prevent that 
tremendous deportation. 

In the month of February, our doctors examined in Great Britain about 
6,000 prospective immigrants. The certified 640 of those as having certain phy- 
sical or mental defects “that would prevent them meking a living in Canada, or 
at least would militate seriously against them making a living in Canada. In 
other words, they certified nearly ‘10 per cent of those offering themselves for 
immigration to Canada. 


By Mr. Incas: 


Q. What nationalities were those that were deported? You said 600. Have 
you any information on that?—A. I can get it. I would not like to give it to 
you off-hand. 

The CuairMAN: Being one o’clock the Committee will adjourn until 4 
o’clock. 


The Committee adjourned until 4 p.m. 


The Committee resumed at four o’clock. 


Dr. Davin A. Cuark resumed. 


Wirness: Mr. Chairman, this morning Mr. Cahan asked a question. I 
think this was the question, or the import of it at least:— 


Dr. Clark, may I ask you this; while you were in England you of 
course read newspapers dealing with matters relating to your Depart- 
ment. Did you or did you not see echoes and re-echoes throughout the 
English press of a degree of irritation over the methods adopted for carry- 
ing out these examinations? 


Was that your question? 

Mr. Canan: I think that was one of the questions. I want your general 
view as to all this mass of rumour from across the ocean. 

Wirness: I answered that this morning by referring to an interview with 
the Hon. the High Commissioner, and Sir Holford Kindersley. In order to sense, 
as it were, the opinion of the great part of the English people in relation to these 
articles which were appearing in the big newspapers, and to see how far they were 
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penetrating into the minds of other newspapers in Great Britain, during the 
two Sundays following the appearance of this article in The Times and other. 
papers, I arranged with a newsdealer in London to supply me with a copy of 
every Sunday newspaper published in Great Britain, as I thought they would 
fairly represent the sentiment of Great Britain. I searched through, in com- 
pany with Dr. Jeffs, every one, every single one of those Sunday newspapers, and 
in not one of them did I find the slightest reference to the article in The Times 
or the other newspapers, and I thought possibly, as someone had expressed it, 
that there was more propaganda than endeavour to get at the truth in the whole 
of the agitation. I may have been wrong in that, but that was the result of the 
efforts I made to get at the bottom of things. 


My attention was directed a day or two ago to an article appearing in one 
of the newspapers, and I suppose it was a fair excerpt from the gentleman’s 
evidence: 


Colonel Dennis declares that instances have actually arisen in con- 
nection with the colonists recruited by his Department in Great Britain 
who have come forward to the port of embarkation, holding physical and 
mental certificates of fitness from the Canadian Corps of Doctors, but 
who have been rejected and refused permission to embark by the Board 
of Trade Doctors. 


The inference drawn farther down in the article was that the Canadian 
Doctors were inefficient in their examination, and that the Board of Trade 
Doctors were picking out undesirable immigrants which the Canadian Doctors 
had not been able to pick out. 


Mr. CaHAN: I understood from the evidence I heard that it was simply a 
suggestion that in some cases the Board of Trade officers were rather more severe 
in their examination. 


The Witness: That is exactly what I want to point out to the Committee, 
that the Board of Trade doctors have no connection whatever with the examina- 
tions; the Board of Trade doctors are only concerned with infectious diseases, 
and as our doctors make examinations for physical and mental competence te 
carry on in Canada they have no relation whatever to infectious disease which 
the man may develop. Our examination may be made four months before the 
man presents himself at the port of embarkation. A man may very well come 
on with a case of skin disease which he has acquired in the meantime, or a case 
of smallpox which he may have acquired in the meantime. Of course he will be 
stopped at the port by the sanitary authorities for which the Board of Trade 
are responsible. That has nothing to do with the medical aspect of emigration 
whatever. 


Mr. CaHan: That is a very helpful explanation. 


The Wirness: A question was raised this morning by the gentleman from 
the Salvation Army, in which he said that the matter of the emigrant having to 
go to a professional photographer to get a photograph to place on his card was 
a hardship. Now, the Department of Health does not exact any professional 
photograph whatever; any photograph of any size, taken by an amateur, pro- 
vided it is recognizable as a photograph of the individual carrying the card, is 
accepted by our medical officers. 


By Hon. Mr. Forke: 


Q. I made the statement that a snapshot would do, but it was denied?— 
A. We have accepted lots of them. 
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By Mr. Cahan: 


Q. Could you not make arrangements, as suggested, that at the time of the 
medical examination someone should take an ordinary snapshot, or something 
which would identify the individual at the time?—A. You see, they have plenty 
of time, between the time they go to the transportation company to discuss 
coming to Canada and their appearance before the medical man, to get some 
kind of a photograph on the card. A card is given to them at the time they first 
appear at the transportation company’s office to intimate that they want to go 
to Canada. The transportation man hands them a card and says: “ You had 
better see if you are medically fit to go.” It is all in the instructions of the 
North Atlantic Passenger Conference to the agent of the transportation com- 
panies, instructing them what to tell everybody who comes forward wanting to 
go to Canada. 


By Mr. Glen: 


Q. Is there any reference to a photograph, in those instructions?—A. Oh, 
yes. 

Emigrants may present themselves for examination at any of the 
medical centres arranged, particulars of which are contained in the fol- 
lowing pages of this booklet. No previous notice of intention to present 
themselves for examination need be given, but emigrants must be pro- 
vided with card of identity bearing photograph of passenger. 


By Mr. Cahan: 
Q@. Bearing what?—A. The photograph of the passenger. 


It is important that this photograph should be pasted or gummed in 
the space provided on the card, and should be a good recognizable photo- 
graph of the emigrant. 


By Mr. Glen: 


Q. If I remember his evidence correctly, he said it would have to be done 
by a photographer?—A. Exactly. That is what I was trying to explain. But 
that is not the fact at all. 


‘By Mr. Cahan: 


-Q. I am, perhaps, confusing what I heard outside with what I have heard 
before this Committee, but my impression was that in these country places an 
applicant would have to go for perhaps a day’s trip to some town or to some 
more or less distant centre to get a photograph of any size, and it meant a day’s 
absence from work. Could not that be obviated in some way by your Depart- 
ment taking a photograph at the time the applicant appears.—A. If these com- 
plaints exist, the Department is perfectly willing to do everything it can, but I 
never heard any complaints myself while I was there. Our Medical Officer in 
Europe has never advised us that any such complaints reached him. 

@. But from the newspapers. You will take that into consideration?—A. I 
will be glad to. I do not know whether the members of the Committee have a 
sample of the card or not, but I have here the card which is given to everybody 
who comes to enquire about going to Canada. 

Q. Supposing an applicant comes in from a country district five or ten miles 
away, he hears that one of your medical officers, is at a certain town on a certain 
day; that might be the first opportunity he would have of seeing him?—A. Gen- 
erally, yes, making enquiries. We would simply say “Go to any transportation 
company, get a card, and come here.” 
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By Mr. McMillan: 


@. There is a place in pretty nearly every town?—A. Yes, I think so. Now, 
it has been said that the medical inspection overseas is holding up immigration. 
We have no methods of comparison between this year and last year of the general 
immigration because last year or up until this year there was no medical inspec- 
tion abroad, it was simply an inspection at the port of arrival, as here. But 
in assisted passages of all kinds, for some years it has been necessary for the 
applicant to have a certificate of mental and phyical fitness before his assisted 
passage would be considered. Up until the 28th of April last year there were 
4,916 persons examined in Great Britain by Roster Doctors for assisted pass- 
ages. Up till the 28th of April this year our doctors had examined for assisted 
passages 4,915. 


By Mr. Glen: 

Q. One less?—A. One less. So that, so far as the medica] services are con- 
cerned, I think the contention is fair that that branch of the service at least is 
not holding up immigration. 

I was asked before I came on the stand to-day to make some reference to the 
ae born, or rather born-out-of-Canada that were in the public institutions of 

anada. 

Q. Have you any recollection of the case of the girl who was refused admis- 
sion because she weighed 150 pounds?—A. No, This morning was the first time 
I heard of that incident. I was wondering whether the girl weighed 150 stone. 

Q. You know almost all the medical men of your overseas department, I 
suppose?—A. J know them all. 

Q. Are all those men qualified graduates of universities?—A. Absolutely. 
Some of them are gold medalists. They state their qualifications in their applica- 
tion to the Civil Service Commission. 

Q. Of Canada?—A. Of Canada. All of them are licensed practitioners of 
some province in Canada, and in the selection by the Civil Service Commission, 
the absolute preponderating rule of selection was the excellence of the qualifica- 
tions submitted. 


By Mr. Cahan: 
Q. What salaries are those men drawing?—A. $3,000 plus $600 for living 
abroad. 
Q. Is that a salary at which you can secure good medical men for this 
service?—A. The answer to that, I think, sir, is that we did procure excellent 
medical men. 


By Mr. McMillan: 

Q. They would be mostly young men?—A. Quite young. They were not 
absolutely immediate graduates, they were mostly men who had graduated two, 
three or four years before, and all of them had hospital experience of some kind 
or had had training. This question of the inmates in Canadian institutions, of 
those born outside of Canada. 


By Mr. Cahan: 

Q. That is, institutions for the insane or feeble-minded?—A. Yes, exactly. 
It opens up the whole question as to why this service was established. 

The province of British Columbia appointed a Royal Commission some 
years ago to investigate the numbers of those born outside of Canada in the 
public institutions of British Columbia, and an analysis of the records of 
admission to British Columbia mental hospitals during ten years, from July 
1, 1916, to June 30, 1926, made specially for this Commission, shows a total 
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of 3,485 individuals admitted as insane, and 353 admitted as feeble-minded. 
Of the 3,485 insane only 27.8 per cent were Canadian born. In other words, 
the Canadian born 50 per cent of our population furnished only 28 per cent 
of the insane admitted to our institutions, while the foreign born immigrants, 
50 per cent, furnished 72 per cent. 

Q. Now, that word “ foreign” includes British?—A. Exactly. 

Q. Great Britain and Northern Ireland?—A. Yes. It is not a good 
word, but that is the word used. 


By Mr. Glen: 
Q. It means all immigrants?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. It would not mean immigrants from outside Britain?—A. Well, there 
isa further tabulation that I would like to submit to the Committee, as follows: 

British Isles, 29.31 per cent of the population furnished 39.52 per cent 
of the insane. 

Europeans 6.04 of the population, furnished 17.22 per cent of the insane. 
_  US., 6.66 per cent of the population furnished 8.18 per cent of the 
insane. 


Asiatics, 6.20 per cent of the population furnished 4.47 of the insane. 


By Mr. Cahan: 


Q. Can you give us those in numbers that represent those percentages, 
the number from Great Britain, for instance?—A. No. It may be later on in 
the report somewhere, but I am only reading this from the report. 

Q. When you use the word “population” do you mean the number of 
immigrants that come in?—A. No. When I say “Europeans” 6.04 per cent 
of the population, that means there is 6.04 per cent of the population of 
British Columbia Europeans; and when I say “Asiatics” 6.20 per cent of the 
population of British Columbia are Asiatics, and they furnish 4.47 per cent 
of the insane. 

The British possessions 1.31 of the population—being, of course, 1.31 
per cent of the population of British Columbia—furnished 2.47 of the insane. 
That was the report from British Columbia. We made inquiries, because we 
were a long time discussing the establishment of this service. The Deputy 
Minister and the Chief of the Immigration Service made inquiries as far as 
they could in all the provinces of Canada, of what was happening in the matter 
of the foreign-born, if you will allow me to use the term as it is an easy one, 
in Canada. 


Mr. H. M. Robbins, Deputy Provincial Secretary of Ontario, under date 
of August 26, 1927, wrote the Department as under. (Reading): 


The total number of foreign-born persons so far reported as public 
charges in the province during the years 1924-25-26 is 3,170. Of this 
list, 519 are in the Ontario Reformatory; 157 in the Mercer Reforma- 
tory; 202 of the foreign-born are insane; 1,118 of them are in public 
institutions in Toronto and the balance are scattered all over the prov- 
ince. The serious side of the question is that, with very few exceptions, 
every one of these 3,000 persons is a public liability and a demoraliz- 
ing element in the community, and supplies the strongest reason why 
there should be some change made in an immigration policy which 
imposes such a heavy burden upon the taxpayers of the province of 
Ontario. 
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Q. That 3,000 odd that you are speaking of, that would be 3,000 out of 
what number coming into that province, have you any idea??—A. 3,000 
foreign-born in the province were in the institutions. 

Doctors Laidlaw, Alberta, and Seymour, Saskatchewan, wrote as follows. 
(Reading) : 

Dr. Larptaw: We have at the present time in our mental hospi- 
tals in the province of Alberta 1,076 out of a population of 588,000. Of 
these, roughly speaking, 70 per cent were foreign-born. Of this 70 per 
cent, 29 per cent came from Europe and 40 per cent from Great Britain, 
Ireland and the United States. The cost of maintaining these people 


in our province was about $250,000.00, or about $235.00 each for the 
year. 


By Mr, Glen: 

Q. Do they say that these are recent immigrants?—A. No, he does not 
intimate when they arrived. 

Q. Is there not a certain number of these immigrants deported?—A. Well, 
to deport an immigrant—lI stand subject to correction by the Deputy Minister 
of Immigration—he must have had the disability at the time he arrived in 
Canada. If a man becomes insane after he arrives in Canada, it is pretty diffi- 
cult for even an alienist to say that he was a potentially insane man when he 
arrived in Canada. 


By Mr. Cahan: 


Q. Is there any provision for deporting the other members of his family, 
his children, who are born in this country?—A. That is an immigration ques- 
tion. I think, in many instances, the family is deported along with the 
individual. 

Hon. Mr. Forxe: If they are willing to go. 

Witnpss: Yes, if they are willing to go. 


By Mr. Cahan: 


Q. Yes, but they might not be willing. I will withdraw the question. It 
is a leading one. 


Wirness: Doctor Seymour, Deputy Minister of Health of the Province of 
Saskatchewan writes: (Reading) 


Dr. Seymour: I wish to endorse the remarks made by Dr. Laidlaw 
because conditions in my province are very similar, with the exception 
that I believe the proportion of foreign born in our mental institutions 
in Saskatchewan is a little larger. 


By the Acting Chairman: 
Q. Are those gentlemen all using that term “foreign born” in the same 


sense?—-A. Yes, I think so. It is evident from the further context that they 
are using it in that sense. 


By Mr. Cahan: 


Q. Doctor, can you tell us what proportion of the population of Saskatche- 
wan at the time were foreign born within the meaning of the word?—A. No, I 
cannot. These are only reports that were received from doctors on the question, 
men who understood it. 

I think at the last meeting of the Interprovincial Conference held last 
December in Ottawa, Premier Taschereau made the remark that there were 
fully 600 foreign born inmates of the asylums of the province of Quebec. 
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Those, gentlemen, were the reasons which induced the Deputy Minister of 
the Department of Health to strongly recommend to the Hon. the Minister that 
this plan of establishing medical examination overseas be adopted, in order that 
this flow of those who later become public charges in institutions of the pro- 
vinces might be checked as much as possible. 

Q. Could I ask another question here, doctor?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you not think that the medical examination in Great Britain would 
be carried on so as to create less irritation if the actual examination were made 
by British medical doctors with a general supervision by your Department?— 
A. There were 590 deportations last year from Canada for physical causes. Of 
these, about 70, or 11.86 per cent, were ex-Imperial soldiers, and 50, or 8.47 
per cent, came forward on assisted passages. In other words, the roster doctors 
were missing a tremendous lot of those that were being submitted to them for 
examination, and it was felt that they were not living up to the requirements 
which Canada demanded, and that is what influenced very strongly the Deputy 
Minister in representing to the Hon. the Minister that Canadian doctors who 
understood Canadian conditions should be sent over to make those examina- 
tions. 


By Mr. Glen: 

Q. Had the roster doctors explicit instructions from the Canadian Govern- 
ment as to what was required of them?—-A. They were given as explicit instruc- 
tions as our medical adviser overseas could compile. But you can readily 
understand, they did not understand Canadian conditions. Many of them 
thought—and I am speaking from general observation gathered from their 
reports—that a case of consumption in its early stages would be splendidly bene- 
fited by sending them out to Canada, and similarly in other conditions. It was 
not altogether the fault of the roster doctors. They did not understand Cana- 
dian conditions. Very few of them had ever been here. And, another point, 
the immigrant which the roster doctor examined, was, in many instances, his 
own patient, and there were many evidences of the examination being shaved 
when we came to look them over here. The examinations had actually been 
shaved by the doctor in favour of his own friend. 


By Mr. Cahan: 


Q. Would not that be obviated, to a certain extent, if the roster doctor 
were an actual employee of your department, and paid by you instead of being 
paid by the applicant?—A. Still, he would help his friend a good deal, in many 
instances. 

Q. Doctors do not on insurance, usually. The last one I appeared before 
for insurance did not. 


By Mr. Glen: 

Q. Doctor, we have had one case here, the McConachie case. Do you know 
particulars of that from the Department’s point of view?—A. Yes. I think I 
know it pretty well. I was one of those who saw the baby in England after it 
was deported. This baby was examined by a roster doctor. The report was 
submitted to London, and, of course, there was no hint on the report that there 
was anything the matter with the baby. It came over to Canada with the 
mother. I am going to try and state the facts as accurately as I remember 
them; although I was not in Canada at the time it arrived. The ship’s doctor, 
seeing the baby, end fearing the fine of $200 which is inflicted on every trans- 
portation company that brings a feeble-minded person into Canada, reported the 
a pitiable thing to see, and there was the picture that all of us had seen before. 
as to its mentality. 
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Q. To whom did he report?—A. He placed it on his bill of health, which 
they are required to make out, and when it arrived at the port of Halifax, it 
was examined by our doctors there. They came to the conclusion— 


By ir, Anthurs: 

Q. How do you know that, is that your personal knowledge?—A. No, it is 
not my personal knowledge. I am just trying to recite the facts. 

Q. Will you confine it to vour personal knowledge?—A. If you wish. I 
understood the gentleman to ask for a full report. On a certain day, Mrs. 
McConachie brought the baby to the offices of the medical examining services in 
Canada Building, London. Myself, Dr. Jeffs the Chief Medical Officer in Lon- 
don, Dr. Parmey, the Assistant Medical Officer there examined the baby. We 
had an excellent opportunity of looking over it, and we all arrived at the con- 
clusion that there was no doubt whatever as to the mental condition of the 
infant; that it was an idiot of what we call the Mongolian type, because it 
resembles in its features the Mongolian. I may say that any doctor who has 
ever been unfortunate enough to be confronted at a maternity case with one of 
those idiotic children, never forgets it. They all, in a measure, look alike. It is 
a pitiable thing to see, and there was the picture that all of us had seen before. 


By Mr. Arthurs: 

Q. Just there, do you allege the roster doctor in England had the same 
knowledge which you had afterwards?—A. Well, I presume that the child was 
brought to his office. It was an examination by a roster doctor, and I suppose 
the child was brought to his office for examination along with the mother. 

@. In other words, you are then reflecting upon the roster doctor?—A. 
Not necessarily. 

Q. Oh, well, yes?—-A. Just a moment. He examined the child several 
months before when it was much younger, and these things are progressive. 
Unless he were particularly familiar with idiotic infants, he may not have 
looked for that condition in the infant when he examined the mother, because 
it was seven or eight months before the child came to Canada that it was 
examined by this doctor in England. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. The condition was pretty general, was it not?—A. Oh, yes. 


By the Acting Chairman: 
Q. You saw the child after it was sent back?—A. Yes, in London. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. How old is the child now?—A. I think the child would be about sixteen 
months now. The trouble does not develop as an ordinary child. That is an 
indication to the parent, as a rule, that there is something wrong. 


By Hon. Mr. Forke: 

Q. Do you think it is possible in a case where a woman went with three 
or four healthy boys and had a small child in her arms that the roster doctor 
might never have examined the child at all?—A. It might have happened in 
that way. I think that is all I have to say, unless someone has some further 
questions. 


By Mr. Coote: 
Q. Is any record kept in cases where the condition of the immigrant would 
throw doubt upon a proper medical examination having been made in England, 
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so as to enable you to check back to the roster doctor who had examined him?— 
A. Oh, yes. The roster doctor makes out a form which goes along with the 
immigrant, so it is easily ascertained who the doctor is and where he lives. 

Q. Would it be a good thing when a report of that kind is found to strike 
that doctor off the list and not accept his further examinations?—A. Of course, 
if we had a case of a doctor making a report which was not correct, we would 
certainly not place much confidence in any further reports of his, but all of 
them still have the opportunity of shading their reports very materially, and we 
have had ample evidence that many reports were shaded and, as I gave you the 
figures a moment ago, it was quite manifest that the whole of the doctors were 
not living up to the standard of immigration which we, in Canada, thought 
would prevent our institutions keing loaded up with types of undesirable immi- 
grants. 


By Mr. Cahan: 


Q. Doctor, is it not quite possible that the latent and congenital disposition 
for becoming insane may be utterly concealed from the most efficient medical 
observer and yet, under new environments and under new conditions, under the 
vexations and irritations which come to an immigrant who is not quite success- 
ful, this insanity or feeble-mindedness will be developed?—A. You will have to 
draw a distinction between insanity and feeble-mindedness. They are quite 
different. Feeble-mindedness is a congenital condition; insanity is a disease. 

Q. Is not feeble-mindedness a disease?—-A. No, I do not think any psychi- 
atrist would agree to that. 

Q. But is it not a fact that under these new conditions and new environ- 
ments in Canada these symptoms might develop unexpectedly?—A. You are 
opening one of the deepest and most intricate problems of the psychiatrist. 
Some psychiatrists will contend that an individual is potentially insane from 
birth; others will contend that msanity is a disease similar to any other disease 
with which man may be afflicted, and it develops during the course of the indi- 
vidual’s life. I am not a psychiatrist and am certainly not able to draw the 
nice distinctions which psychiatrists themselves have not been able absolutely to 
determine. 

Q. But until the facts are returned through a series of years under what 
you suggest as the improved method of examination, you would not be able 
to tell whether this improved examination would eliminate those?—A. I am quite 
sure we will get more than the other fellows do. 


By Mr. Arthurs: 


Q. Have you had complaints directly or indirectly to your office that there 
was a lack or slackening off of British immigrants here since your doctors went 
over to take the place of the roster doctors?—A. I do not think we have had 
any direct complaints to our office, but there have been very many contentions 
that it is falling, and, as I pointed out a little while ago, the only method of 
comparison we have to estimate whether it is falling off or not is in those types 
of immigrants which it was necessary to examine last year and the previous 
years, as well as now, the assisted passage. We have conducted as many, and 
up to last week a little bit more each month than we conducted last year. 

Q. That does not prove anything. What is the average age of the doctors 
sent over to England, roughly speaking? Are they young men or old men?— 
A. I would say that the average age is about 32. 

Q. Comparatively young men?—A. Yes, recent graduates. 

Q. And do they know more than the English doctors?—A. They know more 
about Canadian conditions. I would not say they are better physicians. 

Q. Are they sent over to study Canadian conditions?—A. They are sent 
over to find men who will be suitable for Canada. 
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Q. In what way?—A. Mentally and physically. 

Q. They have to make a physical examination?—A. Yes. 

Q. There is nothing about Canadian conditions in that——A. Canadian con- 
ditions demand a certain degree of physical fitness which the English doctors 
failed to appreciate. 


By Mr. Cahan: 


Q. Do you think these young men sent over would be a little inclined to 
be slightly obtrusive or a little bit domineering?—A. Not at all. I observed 
their attitude in many examinations, and the contrary was quite the condition 
which prevailed. As Mr. Forke said this morning, this lady who made the 
objection to her examination said that the doctor who examined her was most 
kind and she did not want to make any complaint which would get him into 
trouble. 

Q. Do you really think that is true?—A. I do. 

Q. It is surprising how all these reports and rumours and statements in 
the press find their circulation —A. I would still draw the distinction between 
statements in the press and actual conditions. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Would your experience in the past lead you to say that the roster doctor 
is inclined to be a little lenient when examining one of his own patients?—A. 
Yes, I have said before that we have ample evidence that many of their reports 
have been shaded to some extent. 


By Mr. Arthurs: 


Q. Is it true that the transportation companies, for their own benefit, have 
another examination after your doctors examine the immigrants coming to 
Canada?—A. No, I do not think that is true. 

Q. Is it true that they have another examination?—-A. Yes, on the Con- 
tinent they have. 

Q. Have you had cases where a man passed by your doctors under the 
present Act or regulations has been afterwards refused by the doctors of the 
transportation companies?—A. Not for any physical.or mental defects. They 
have refused to let them on shipboard because they have developed an infectious 
disease in the interval. There were reports of four persons sent forward from 
Antwerp by the transportation company whom they said their doctors had 
stopped at shipboard after they had been passed by our doctor. It was true 
they had done it, but not for mental or physical conditions, but on account of 
an infectious disease which had developed in the interval between our examina- 
tion and that of the ship’s medical men. 

Q. Have there been any cases in Great Britain?—A. Not that I know of. 
There would very likely be cases in which, as I pointed out a little while ago, 
the Board of Trade doctors might stop someone on account of an infectious 
disease, but that has nothing to do with immigration. It had developed in the 
interval. Sometimes four months will elapse between our examination and a 
person sailing. 


By Mr. Glen: 


Q. What is the practice in the United States? Do they have any inspection 
of their immigrants?—-A. Yes, the United States have a number of doctors in 
England, Great Britain, Ireland and the Irish Free State. I am not certain of 
the exact number but I know there are as many as thirteen; all Americans; all 
members of the staff of the Public Health Service of the United States. They 
are stationed at London, Dublin, Southampton, Cobh, in Ireland, Belfast, I 
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think, Liverpool, and the important points throughout Great Britain. I am 
not familiar with them all. 


By Mr. Arthurs: 


Q. In the case of the tourist, he can go without the United States doctor; 
it is not compulsory for him to go there?—A. No. 


By Mr. Glen: 
Q. In effect they are following the same practice as you are?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. In the case of a tourist, he is going to pay his own passage7—A. We 
have nothing to do with tourists or transmigrants. 


By Mr. Dubuc: a: 


Q. Could not some of these men whom you would refuse come as tourists? 
—A. That is a matter for the Immigration Department to pick them up and 
send them back. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. They can come here and be deported if they stay too long?—A. Exactly. 


By Mr. Glen: 
Q. Have any come from the United States?—-A. Yes, they have. 


By Mr. Dubuc: 


Q. On tourist tickets?—-A. No, not tourists. The tourists are just looked 
over. 


By Mr. Glen: 
Q. On their quota visé, have they not got to have medical certificates with 
them?—A. On their quota visé, yes. 
Q. It is compulsory on emigrants from Great Britain to the United States 
to be medically examined in Great Britain?—A. Yes, it effects that, absolutely; 
that purpose. 


Q. Then that does not affect what you are now talking about?—A. It effects 
the same purpose. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Would it not be possible to have the photograph taken at the same 
time the doctor has the examination?—A. It would be or it might be. 


By Hon. Mr. Forke: 


Q. I know what the conditions are over in Great Britain. Cculd not almost 
anyone take a photograph?—A. Yes, everybody carries a camera, nearly. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. I have a case here that I would like to present to the Doctor and let 
him discuss it, with regard to a family brought out in the month of September 
last. Would they be examined by a Roster Doctor?—A. A Roster Doctor, yes. 
That would be previous to any of our doctors being in England. 

Q. This is the case of the McGranm family. I had the file the other day 
and I would like to give you the medical report of the doctor in Alberta who 
examined the children, and to base some questions on it. In this case a man and 
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his wife and seven children were brought out.—A. That would be an assisted 
passage? 

Q. Yes. They were brought out by the Scottish Emigrant Aid Society. I 
do not know who paid the assistance in that case. The assistance was paid first 
by the society and the reports are here on some of the children, that is medical 
reports made by the doctors in Alberta. They are as follows:— 


Elizabeth McGranm. When this child came to us on August 9th she 
was suffering from a very bad strabismus in the left eye. Her eye was 
turned in very far towards the nose. Sight fair in right eye, but very 
little in left eye. 


Then it goes on to say she was operated on by a doctor in Calgary and was in 
the Red Cross Hospital for some months, and the report continues: — 


The child was in very bad shape physically, with very bad tonsils 
and adenoids. These were removed. 


Then it states that she had been furnished with glasses. Then there is a report 
on “Tommy McGranm”. 


Height 4’2”, weight 72 lbs., age 16 years. He is very anemic, has 
a bad tonsil on the left side, has a goitre, and has a serious condition of 
the heart. Generally speaking he is undersized, poorly nourished and 
generally unfit to carry on the work that he is doing at the present 
time. 

Mary McGranm. Age 11, weight 64 lbs. She is in a very fair state 
of health with the exception that both tonsils are diseased and she has 
adenoid growths, a mouth breather and I believe that her health would 
be much benefited by removing the diseased tonsils and adenoids. 


David. Age 18 months, weight 30 Ibs. He is a fairly good specimen 
of a child in every way, but under the conditions which he is being 
brought up there is no doubt that in time that he will be on a par with the 


rest of the family. 


Joseph McGranm. Age 7 years, height 310”, weight 43 Ibs. Mouth 
breather, tonsils enlarged, one is septic, adenoids present, two teeth 
upper right, and one tooth upper left decayed, and some enlargement of 
cervical glands. Child is undernourished. 


Nicholas McGranm. 4 years, 3’5” in height, weight 35 Ibs. With the 
exception of enlarged tonsils this child is in good condition. 


Francis McGranm. Age 14 years. Undernourished and had the 
most septic and ragged tonsils I have ever seen in a child’s mouth. 


I have gone hurriedly over the doctor’s report. I think it would be of great 
assistance to the Committee if you would give us your opinion of whether a 
doctor who had examined a family which was found on arrival in Alberta to be 
in such a condition should not be struck off the list and afterwards his examina- 
tions refused, or families refused from his examinations. In the report sent me 
by the municipality which has been trying to get someone to look aften the 
family, they say that Mr. McGranm states he paid £2 for the doctor’s fee for 
examining the family before they came over?-—A. I think, gentlemen, that that 
case exactly bears out my contention that the Roster Doctor—because it must 
have been a Roster Doctor who examined this family—it was an examination 
made there—shades his report in favour of his own people. I do not think that 
that could happen with our doctors now. If it did, I think the doctor that did 
that would be very promptly replaced. 
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By Mr. Arthurs: 

Q. As to the work of the Roster Doctors, were not the emigrants examined 
afterwards by our doctors here in Canada?—A. They might have been inspected, 
but that was the whole of our examination. Tripping up the gang plank as thev 
came, there was no possibility of examining them properly. That was the reason 
for establishing these examinations overseas, that they might make real exami- 
nations. As to examinations in Canada, while we had very astute doctors, it 
was nothing but an inspection; they looked at them and then they passed on. 

Q. Could not that happen with any country that has direct service to Can- 
ada?—A. if anyone arrives in Canada now without a card of identity of a vis¢é 
on their passports from our examining doctors, they are not passed through 
inland as they were before. Each and everyone of them is physically examined 
in a room by our examining doctors in the port. We have doctors here and 
when they arrive here they are examined here if they have not been overseas. 
They are really examined and not merely inspected as they were previously. 


By Mr. Coote: 
Q. Do you think in this case the family ought to be deported?--A. That is 
a matter for the Immigration Department. If you refer it to the Immigration 
Departmert and they ask for the opinion of the Health Department, if that is 
the principle approved, they will be very glad to make an examination of each 
and every one. 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. Approximately, how many have been deported?—A. Last year, 590; 
579 the year before. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. Because a man has been turned down on inspection, that does not mean 
that he will make a good examination in the room?—A. Exactly so. It does not 
mean that. 

Q. Do they pay for these examinations?—A. All examinations are abso- 
lutely free. That is a great saving to the emigrant. We figure that if we had 
put in effect a roster examination in England, and the Roster Doctors had been 
paid the same fee that they were being paid for assisted passages, it would have 
cost the Government of Canada just as much money to pay the Roster Doctors 
as pays our own staff over there. 


By Hon. Mr. Edwards: 

Q. Does that free examination apply whether they are finally accepted or 
not?—A. Yes, absolutely; it applies to everybody, and these emigrants bring to 
Canada all the money saved, whick in the other event would have been paid to 
the Roster Doctor, and it is no inconsiderable sum when you consider 150,000 
emigrants. 


By Mr. Arthurs: 

Q. As regards the examination of those who come over on their own, the 
ordinary Englishman who wants to come to Canada, must he be examined by 
your doctor?—A. Absolutely, if he is coming as an emigrant. 

Q. No matter whether he is in the ordinary emigrant class or not, must he 
pass as an emigrant? 

Hon. Mr. Forxe: He may come as a tourist. 


By Mr. Arthurs: 
Q. Have you anything regarding that, the fact that they must be examined, 
even if paying their own passage? 
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Hon. Mr. Forks: Before you answer that. An immigrant Is a man or 
woman who comes to Canada with the intention of staying here. Some people 
do not. 


By Mr. Arthurs: 


Q. Have there been any complaints along that line?—-A. I have not seen 
any complaints in the Department, and I have not been told by anyone in the 
Department that there were any complaints. 

Q. Do you read the papers?—A. Sometimes. I have no doubt that there 
have been some wonderful stories in the newspapers. 


By Vin. Code : 

Q. Does the Roster Doctor service apply as well in Scotland or Ireland as 
in England?—A. It did, yes. 

Q. And is your Canadian medical examination now given in Ireland as well 
as in England?—A. In Northern Ireland, yes, and at Cobh Island, at Queens- 
town, we have an Irish doctor doing the work there, on a part time basis, because 
the emigration from Cobh, from Southern Ireland has not been extensive enough 
to warrant the placing of a full time doctor there up to the present. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. Has the cost of inspection in the Old Country by the new system been 
much in excess of the old?—A. Do you mean examining the emigrants and pay- 
ing the fee that was formerly paid to the Roster Doctor for assisted passages? 

Q. Yes.—A. Would that be much in excess of the money paid to our doc- 
tors? 

Q. The cost to the department of our doctors?—A. We figure that it would 
be about the same. As estimated $190,000 is the cost of the Immigration Ser- 
vice abroad for the year. That I think you will see will be the amount in the 
estimates for this year’s service. 

Q. It has been indicated by evidence already submitted to the Committee, 
that that inspection is resented by a great many emigrants or intending emi- 
grants from the Old Land. Would it not be possible to take the matter up with 
the British Government in order to have a more thorough inspection and have 
them inspect their own people before they leave?—A. Well, long before we 
inaugurated this service the matter was taken up with the British service, and 
the Deputy Minister in his examination before this Committee placed, I think, 
on the record a most splendid letter from the Hon. the Minister of Health of 
Great Britain, commending the plan. So that it has been discussed not only 
with the Hon. the Minister of Health in Great Britain but with the Hon. the 
Minister of Labour of Great Britain, and it has been approved by all the heads 
of government, so far as I know, with whom it was discussed in Great Britain. 


By Hon. Mr. Forke: 

Q. What is the usual practice in regard to returning Canadians who have 
been over there a few months on a visit and are coming back?—A. If they are 
returning Canadians, we have nothing to do with them. 

Q. One of our members of parliament made the statement lately that he 
had to answer a great many questions upon a paper before he sailed?—A. A 
prominent official of the Canadian Pacific Railway, coming to Canada, being 
brought home to Canada, came in to our doctors and presented himself for exam- 
ination without telling who he was. They examined him, of course. I wish to 
say this, gentleman, if I may; in the article in the London Times, which was 
full of inaccuracies one of the statements made was that all intending emigrants 
had to reply to some 90 or 92 questions, some 90 questions on a medical form. 
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There is no medical form of that kind. The intending emigrant is not required 
to answer any questions on any form. The only form which is made out (and 
the emigrant has nothing to do with it) is this: this is the report of the medical 
officer examining the emigrant; he simply puts down the surname, the Christian 
name, the address, whether made or female, married, single or a widower, the 
date of birth, nationality, height, weight, whether or not a pensioner, examined 
on such and such a date, and passed further, which means that they are held over 
for further examination, or they are certified. This is made up in triplicate; the 
doctor retains one, and he hands one to the Emigration Officer at the central 
point in the area from which the emigrant is coming. 


By Mr. Arthurs: 

Q. Doctor, can you mention any regulation under which a person in Great 
Britain, although he may be a Canadian, must have a certificate from your 
officers before the transportation company is allowed, under the present regula- 
tions to take him?—A. I do not know of any such requirement. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Would you mind giving us the name of the individual who went in and 
asked to be examined?—A. If the Committee wishes it, I can give it. 


By Mr. Glen: 
Q. You said something about health examination; what about the civil 
examination forms for assisted passages?—A. That is, of course, another 
matter. There would be a number of forms for assisted passage. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Here is Mr. Glen, a Scotsman; suppose he goes back to Scotland and 
stays a month or two, what procedure would he have to follow in order to get 
back to Canada?—A. Get on the ship. I am talking of Old Country men. 


By Mr. Glen: 

Q. Suppose I go to Scotland for a visit and want to come back again, what 
do I do?—A. I take it for granted that you have been examined already. You 
would have nothing to do, so far as we are concerned. 

Q. Just to buy my ticket; is that what you say?—A. So far as the medical 
service on emigration are concerned, that is all you would have to do. 


By Mr. McMillan: 


Q. It is the same as it always was?—A. The same as it always was, so far 
as we are concerned, 


By Mr. Glen: 


Q. If I am coming back, so far as your Department is concerned I do not 
need to bother about it?—-A. You do not need to bother about it. 

Q. But so far as the examination is concerned which Mr. Stevens spoke 
about in the House, have you anything to do with that?—-A. Nothing whatever. 
We are the medical advisers on emigration, and we only advise in medical 
matters. 


By Hon. Mr. Forke: 


Q. I think you would have to fill up a landing card; that is all he would 
have to do?—A. That is all he would have to do, to fill up the landing card. 


The Cuatrman: Is that all you wish to ask Dr. Clark? 


(Witness retired.) 
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Hotvse or Commens, 
Fripay, May 11, 1928. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 
It o'clock a.m., Mr J. Li. Brown, prestame: 


A. L. Joutrre called. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What is your full name?—A. A. L. Joliffe. 

Q. And your position?—A. Commissioner of Immigration. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, on instructions of the minister I proceeded 
overseas in February last for the purpose of enquiring into the question of the 
present system of medical inspection in effect in the British Isles and on the 
continent of Europe, for the purpese of establishing whether that system was 
working satisfactorily, and if not, what difficulties were being encountered and 
how those difficulties could be adjusted. My instructions from the Minister 
were that I was to enquire into this matter as carefully as possible and on my 
return present a report giving exactly what I found in as fair and unbiassed 
a manner as possible. I have endeavoured to do that, and with your per- 
mission, Mr. Chairman, I shall read my report. This report is dated April 12. 
1928, and is addressed to the Deputy Minister: 


Having completed a careful enquiry into the operation of the pre- 
sent system of medical inspection in the British Isles and on the Con- 
tinent of Europe, I beg to submit herewith my report. covering the same. 

The present system of medical inspection in the British Isles and on 
the Continent of Europe did not come into full effect until February 15, 
1928. Immigrants sailng from the British Isles during November, 
December, January and the first half of February could either receive 
medical examination prior 10 embarkation or at the Canadian port of 
entry; medical inspection prior to embarkation became obligatory on and 
after the date mentioned. Twenty-four medical officers were assigned 
for the work of medical inspection, of which number eighteen were located 
in the British Isles and six at Continental ports. The medical officers 
in the British Isles were assigned to the various areas into which the 
country had been divided for immigration purposes, the headquarters 
of the various units being in cities where immigration agencies were 
located As the result of discussions between Health Department and 
Immigration officials and general enquiries with regard to the suitability 
of centres for medical examinaticn, an itinerary was worked out 
whereby the whole country was covered by medical officers being at the 
various centres at specified dates and hours. The centres decided upon 
were as follows:— 
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In order to take care of certain outlying districts as, for instance, the 
Channel Islands, outlying islands of Argyllshire, Shetlands, Hebrides, 
etc., it was decided that medical examinations would be arranged by 
special appointment. Tor the Irish Free State medical examination was 
arranged at Cobh prior to embarkation and passengers from this State 
sailing from Belfast, Londonderry or Liverpool could be examined at 
these ports of embarkation if they so desired. Provision was also made 
for medical officers to be available at all the regular ports of embark- 
ation in the British Isles so that immigrants (other than those coming 
forward under the Assisted Passage Arrangement) could, if they so 
desired, pass medical inspection at the port. 

The first itinerary was completed and issued in October and covered 
the months of November, December, January, February and March. It 
was recognized that adjustments would be necessary as the result of the 
practical working out of the scheme; hence the first itinerary covered only 
a comparatively short period, the intention being to issue a second itiner- 
ary effective from April 1st with whatever adjustments were needed. 

Attached hereto and marked ‘Attachment A’ is a printed copy of the 
first medical itinerary, which indicates under the name of each examining 
centre the actual place, dates and hours for examination. 

In order to ascertain what objections were raised to the procedure 
and the difficulties which had arisen, if any, as well as the actual results, 
I interviewed a number of officials of the various steamship lines, officials 
of the Canadian National and Canadian Pacific Railways, as well as 
officers of the Departments of Immigration and Colonization and Health 
who were actually superv ising and performing the inspectional work. I 
visited all agencies in England, in Scotland and Northern Ireland, and 
also the Continental agencies at Paris, Antwerp, Rotterdam, Hamburg and 
Danzig. Among those interviewed were: 

Mr. D. Johnston, Manager of the Colonization Department of the 

Canadian National Railways, London. 

Mr. A. McOwen, Superintendent of the Colonization, Department of 

the Canadian National Railw ays, Glasgow. 

Sir Geo. McL. Brown, European Manager of the Canadian, Pacific 

Railway Company, London. 
Col. Dennis, Chief Commissioner of the Colonization Department, 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company. 

Mr. Ewan Moore, Manager of the Colonization Department, Can- 

adian Pacific Railway, London. 

Mr. S. J. Lister, General Manager, Cunard Line, Liverpool. 

Mr. A. B. Cauty, General Manager, White Star Iine, Liverpool. 

Mr. S. Pellew, General Manager, Anchor-Donaldson Line, Glasgow. 

Mr. J. Buchanan, Manager, White Star Line, Glasgow. 

Mr. Cummings, Local Manager, Anchor Line, Glasgow. 

Mr. Robins, White Star Line, London. 

Major Duffy, Manager, Canadian Pacific Railway Company in Scot- 

land, Glasgow. 


The following is a brief summary of the result of my interviews with 

the various transportation companies’ officials. It was stated that:— 

1. There has been a great deal of adverse publicity to the new system 
in the British Press and that the present procedure was interpreted in Brit- 
ain as being an irksome regulation. 

2. There is a marked decline in migration to Canada this year and 


whilst it was not definitely stated that medical inspection is responsible for 
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the same, the impression was left that the system in question had affected 
migration to Canada. 

3. The previous system whereby 1,500 roster doctors were available 
for the examination of immigrants was much more satisfactory as persons 
to be examined were not under the necessity of travelling any distance and 
there was a distinct advantage in the applicants being able to appear 
for examination on practically any day and at hours convenient to them- 
selves. 

4. A number of places arranged for medical examination are 
unsatisfactory. Instances were cited where persons coming up for examin- 
ation after waiting for hours were required to leave without an examin- 
ation and come up a second time. 

5. The present system increases the number of interviews with Gov- 
ernment officials, which is not desirable. 

6. The necessity of obtaining photographs works a hardship, in some 
cases in rural districts necessitating an extra journey to town. 

7. British migrants prefer the Roster Doctor, who is frequently the 
family phvsician, ss against a strange medical man. 

8. Medical inspection in Britain for passengers paying full fare 
should not be enforced as the same will be resented and prevent the 
migration of desirable settlers. 

I was not successful in obtaining from the officials interviewed any 
positive evidence in support of their opinions. 

The General Managers of the White Star end Cunard Lines have 
furnished a memorandum which is attached hereto and marked ‘ Attach- 
mentub) 27 


LiverPooL, March 8, 1928. 
Attachment ‘B’. 
A. L. Jouirre, Esq., 
Commissioner of Immigration for Canada, 
The Canadian Building, 
Trefalgar Square, 
London, 8.W. 1. 


Emigration to Canada 
Dear Sir, 

We were glad to have an opportunity of a discussion with you yester- 
day on this important question, and in response to your kind suggestion, 
would submit to vou the various points referred to in our conversation, 
which we feel have a very strong bearing on the extraordinary existing 
depression in British emigration to Canada this year as compared with 
the experience of previous years. 

In this connection, we think it well to enclose you copy of a com- 
munication we addressed to Mr. J. Bruce Walker, Director of Emigra- 
tion to Canada, dated 22nd ultimo. 

Whilst we have recruited this present season a large number of pros- 
pective settlers, there is considerable delay in the issue of the Warrants. 
This mey be attributed to the procedure at present in operation whereby 
all cases have to be approved by one or other of the Canadian Govern- 
ment representatives. In the past, authority was vested in the Coloniza- 
tion Departments of the Canadian Railways as well as in certain experi- 
enced Representatives of the Transportation Companies, to approved 
cases. It is felt that if such an arrangement could again be granted, it 
would facilitate the handling of assisted passages as compared with the 
present arrangement where the approvals are confined to the one channel. 
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There is apparently a feeling amongst prospective settlers, undoubt- 
edly largely broadcast, that the requirements of the Government are 
exacting and onerous, involving dissatisfaction and inconvenience, as is 
evidenced by the czses referred to in the attached copies of communica- 
tions—exhibits Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9. It is apparent that cases 
of dissatisfaction, owing to present requirements, are widely spread and 
undoubtedly heve an unfortunate influence on emigration to Canada. 

With regard to the new arrangement in respect of medical examina- 
tion, whilst we and our representatives have accorded the closest co- 
operation in this connection, reports are reaching us from various sources 
proving that the present procedure is regarded with disfavour. 


Formerly, a large number of Roster Doctors were appointed who 
were accessible at any time in the evening. It is obvious that the present 
limited number of Medical Officers attending at specific, and, in many 
cases, unsuitable times, on given dates, cannot carry out the examinations 
with the facility of the former arrangements. 


It is true that the examining fee has been waived, but the fact of 
passengers having in many cases to inctr rail fare, and also get time off 
from their ordinary vocation, involves them in an expenditure in excess of 
what was formerly involved, in addition to which inconvenience, they 
are obliged to expose their intentions to their present employers. 

In the past a photograph hes not been called for, and this require- 
ment entails additional inconvenience and expense to the passenger which 
is undoubtedly resented, and it is hoped this new formality can be dis- 
pensed with. 

We also view the arrangement of applying the Medical Examination 
to full fare paying passengers with much concern, as this creates in the 
mind of the prospective settler, and whom Canada may welcome in view 
of his el:gibility, an additional obstacle which did not previously exist 
and which does not apply to other Dominions and Colonies. 

Whilst it is true that an examination has always applied in respect 
of such third class passengers on arrival in Canada, this has been accepted 
as a usual procedure, whereas the additional medical requirement on this 
side it is felt will be, and has already been, regarded as a discouragement 
against emigration to Canada. 


We would, therefore, submit the view that the Medical Inspection 
by the Canadian Government Officers on this side should be restricted to 
assisted or Empire Settlement Act passengers, bearing in mind that the 
companies have their own Medical Representatives in addition to their 
Ships’ Surgeons, who, in the interests of the Lines, are instructed to see 
that none but eligible passengers are accepted for transportation. 


Yours faithfully, 
Waite Star LIne, 
(Signed) A. B. Caury. 


THe Cunarp Steam Sure Company, Limirep 
(Signed) 8S. J. Lister. 
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Liverroot, February 22, 1928. 
J. Bruck Waker, Esq., 
Director of European Imm ‘gration, 


Canadian Building, 
London, 8.W. 1 


Emigration to Canada 


Dear Sir,—In reply to vour inquiry as to causes for the existing 
depression in emigration to Canada, and the desire expressed by you 
that we should speed up the development of applications for passages 
under the Empire Settlement Act, we would say that the decline in the 
movement, as compared with previous years, is also giving us very much 
concern, and we are glad to have the opportunity of giving you our views 
on the situation. 

We have been very actively engaged since October last in recruiting 
prospective settlers for Canada to go out this year, and have been success- 
ful in securing a large number of applicants. These cases have been 
submitted promptly for approval, but up the present the notification we 
have received of acceptances represents less than 5 per cent of the total. 

Whilst it has become more or less common knowledge since the war 
that anyone wishing to travel has to comply with various formalities, the 
Canadian Immigration Form, containing as it does 24 questions, is in 
itself looked upon as a formidable document to complete. There is in 
addition the Medical Loh a ua and when a prospective settler has got 
through with these, and the case has been submitted by us for approval, 
without result for many weeks. the applicant becomes discouraged and 
the effect in his district is deadening. 

We gathered from vour inquiry the other day that you appreciated 
the difficulty this was causing and that your Department would be less 
strict in regard to the completion in exact detail, of the various docu- 
ments before the cases are dealt with, but we are to-day in receipt of your 
communication of the 21st instant emphasizing the necessity for having 
all the blanks on an application form correctly filled in, together with 
certificate of identity. photegraph and references, and emphasiz_ng that 
to omit any one will involve great delay and inconvenience to the 
passenger. 

We have no wish to quest’on your suggestion that we should cir- 
cularize agents on this point without delay and are arranging accordingly, 
but coupled with the extraordinary delay in the approving of cases 
already submitted, we are satisfied that this further communication to 
agents will act as an additional brake on emigration to Canada, and we 
feel that the time and money we have expended in endeavouring to work 
up this movement is likely to have but poor results. 

We would not Jike you to feel that our view of the situation is narrow 
or prejudiced, and attach a cutting from the Glasgow Evening News of 
Saturday last, which is characteristic of paragraphs that have appeared 
in various papers recently. all in the same tenor, and which we think 
correctly indicated the feeling throughout the country and which 
obviously must act as a deterrent on emigration to Canada. 

The reports from agents and others that are reaching us through out 
Traveliers would ind cate that the new form of medical examination is 
regarded with disfavour. It would appear that there is diffidence on the 
part of prospective settlers to take advantage of the present procedure in 
respect of medical examination, despite the fact that the fee has been 
abolishd, on account of the hesitancy on the part of the individual to 
divulge to his employer his intentions in respect cf emigration. This ~ 
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it is contended he must necessarily do in order to get the time off to 
make arrangements for medical examination, which circumstance, it is 
suggested, did not apply under the old regime where the Roster Doctor 
was available at almost any suitable point and at times convenient to 
the pussenger. Apart from this the Canadian Government Medical 
Examination did not apply previously to full paying passengers, which 
appears to be an additional and unnecessary condition. 

To pass from this to a more personal indication, we enclose copy 
of a letter from a prospective passenger at Halifax. You will see that 
this man after making strenuous but unsuccessful efforts to emigrate to 
Canada, has thrown up the whole idea in disgust, although he was a 
full paving passenger and one able to take care of himself on arrival 
there For this one case which has been brought so prominently before 
us there must be dozens of a similar character, and under the methods 
now in force we feel satisfied that the movement to Canada will gradu- 
ally decline to negligible proportions, notwithstanding the urgency from 
the British point of view of emigration from this ocuntry. The tendency 
to-day, of course, will be to swing the movement over to Australia where 
the formalities are less rigid and exacting. 

Yours fatihfully, 
Wuire Srar Ling, 


(Signed) A. B. Caury. 
THe Cunarp Steam Suir Company, Limiten. 


(Signed) S. J. Lisrer. 


Guascow Eventine News 
SaTuRDAY, February 18. 


EMIGRATION MADE UNEASY 


Canadian Railways are at the moment advertising in this country 
that they want 4,500 men by April 15 for land work in the Dominion. 
There are many other Canadian Agencies doing their best to attract men 
and women emigrants across the sea. The Prince of Wales, the Prime 
Minister, and many eager Empire builders by proxy have been 
eloquently depicting the work, vast possibilities of development in 
Canada. The urgent need for increased man power to make the most 
of it and the desirability of ensuring that as large a proportion as possible 
of that man power should be drawn from this country. 

The preference of the Dcminion Governments for British emigrants 
and markedly for Scottish emigrants during many generations has not 
been solely influenced by sentiment. It is mainly due to the acknow- 
ledged tact that they have always made the best settlers, and for obvious 
reasons, best assimilate with native born Canadians. 

Canada is larger than the United States or China, with much greater 
natural resources than either. Yet it only has a population of about ten 
millions, as compared with the United States 120 millions, China’s 445 
millions and Great Britain’s 47 millions. It might reasonably be expected 
that in these circumstances every encouragement would be given by the 
Canadian government to the acceleration of migration from our little 
Islands. Canada in the past was colonized to a great extent—so far as 
it is colonized—by Northern Europeans who found no obstacles put in the 
way of their migration, and if the Dominion to-day is a land of brawny 
men and good citizens, it is not because any eugenic or moral perfection 
was insisted upon in the case of their ancestral pioneers. 
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The aim hitherto of Canadian Governments was to make the emi- 
grants’ transfer from Great Britain to the New World as easy as possible. 
When in more recent times Canada has become fastidious about the stand- 
ard of its immigrants and has insisted upon picking and choosing them, 
we have cheerfully acquiesced and even aided in picking out the physical 
weeds. 

Apparently Canadians are not satisfied now that we are giving them 
the very best plums in our basket. It is something of an insult to the 
Medical Officers of this country and to its Shipping Companies that a new 
and irritating system of examination is coming into force. A corps of 
about thirty doctors from Canada is to be distributed over the whole of 
the British Islands from John O’Groats to Land’s End, and from the 
Welsh Coast to the North Sea. All intending emigrants will in future 
have to hunt out these Doctors, submit to a searching physical examina- 
tion and secure photographs and passports, before they can get on board 
ship for Canada. Hunting the Canadian Doctor is a new sport our people 
will have to train for more actively than tossing the caber, and for the 
tug-of-war at Highland gatherings. It is estimated that every immigrant 
we send to Canada represents £1,000 of an investment, which, unfortun- 
ately, cannot be realized at home. If Canada really wants them in a 
reasonable time this new red tape performance is likely to defeat her 
ends. 


Cory or Report FROM STEAMSHIP CompPpany’s TRAVELER Datep LiveEr- 
POOL, 27TH FrBRUARY, 1928 


Re Canadian Medical Examination 


The Canadian Government Doctor who visits Douglas, Isle of Man, 
appears to take a very high standard. 

Agent Bean had a domestic (J. Power) turned down on medical 
grounds, and he reports that she was set a mathematical sum to do, and 
she did not do it, evidently was not of the right type. 

I saw this woman myself last October and thought her the usual 
average domestic, and later she was seen by Mr. Perdue, C.G.A. Liver- 
pool, who evidently approved of her. 

I am informed that this woman is a good domestic, spoken very 
highly of by her employer, a solicitor of good standing, but evidently she 
is not mathematician enough to go to Canada. I understand that this 
is not the only case where sums have been set and evidently used as a 
test of mental powers. 

Explanation 


This domestic was certified by the Medical Officer as having Mitral 
Strenosis and Diastolic Murmur (double heart disease) ; heart enlarged to 
the left; compensation fair. Mentally dull; actual age 34, mental age 
12. Examined January 3, 1928. 

(Signed) A. L. J. 


Cory or Report From STrEAMSHIP CoOMPANY’S TRAVELLER 
Datep 23rp Frsruary, 1928 


Mr. Bird of Messrs. King and Bird of Mansfield informed me that 
a number of his prospective passengers proceeded to Nottingham on 
Wednesday last for medical examination and owing to the large number 
of applicants assembled for examination has to return to Mansfield with- 
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out seeing the Doctor. He stated that he understood the examination 
was done by a lady doctor. At 2.30 p.m. she had to leave, I understand, 
for Coalville. 


It is estimated that at one time there were over 100 applicants 
assembled for examination. 


CANADA 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 
: Marc# 27th, 1928. 
Explanation. 
Mr. A. L. Jouirrs, 
Nottingham 


In connection with the report received by you to the effect that one 
hundred persons turned up for examination at Nottingham on February 
22nd, I beg to state that thirty-five persons were actually examined by 
our Medical Examiner and eight were requested to return for examina- 
tion on the occasion of the next visit, as the Medical Examiner was unable 
to finish. 

(Signed) H. B. Jrrrs, 
Chief Medical Officer. 
Explanation. 


Under the new itinerary additional time allowed at this point and 
extra day per month for medical examination. 


(Signed); \A..L? J. 


Copy or Report RecEIvep From SreamMsure CoMpPaANy’s TRAVELLER 
Datep Diss. 16TH Frsruary, 1928. 


Canadian Medical Examination 


Agent Lusher of Diss states that he had two boys under scheme, 
and they had to travel to Norwich for Medical Examination and be there 
by 4.45 p.m. 

Their last train back is at 6.30 p.m. and apart from expense, time was 
all too short. 

As there are some cases in hand from Interview at Diss last week, 
please arrange in co-operation with Agent Lusher of Diss, a prospective 
visit of a Canadian Doctor, approximately in a month’s time. 


March. Cambs 


The position here is the same as at Diss—no visits for medical 
examination have been arranged. Ely and Wisbech are the nearest points 
for examination, but March is a natural centre, and it would be difficult 
and expensive for March applicants to go to Ely or Wisbech. Would it 
be possible for the Agents at Diss and March to write in to your Depart- 
ment and fix a date or for the Canadian Doctor to notify Agents that 
he will attend on a certain day or days so as to give the Agent sufficient 
time to get in touch with those cases likely to go forward. 

East Anglia being very thinly populated has no bus service and very 
few trains. It is only on market days that people can get transit by 
carriers. The majority of the farm hands are 3 or 4 miles from the 
Railway Station: so it will be seen how difficult it is for a family to get 
into even their nearest market town. 
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All Agents naturally preferred the Roster Doctor system, country 


people not caring for strange and in many cases youthful doctors. 


Explanation. 

Under the new itinerary, examinations are to be conducted at Diss 
by appointment, effective from April 1. 

No request was ever made to establish March as a medical centre. 
This point is only six miles from Wisbech, which is a medical examining 
point. Local doctor for East Anglia. 

(Sioned) AT5” 


Copy or Lerrer FROM STEAMSHIP Company’s AGENT aT DUNDEE, DaTED 
Frsrvary 17, 1928. 


CANADIAN INTERVIEWS BY DOCTOR 


In this connection we are receiving very serious complaints. On 
Wednesday, 15th instant, all our clients were called to be at the Dis- 
pensary, 1, Tally Street, at 9.30 a.m., prompt. There was quite a large 
number drawn from Dundee and outlying districts and the accommo- 
dation we are told at 1, Tally Street, is simply disgraceful. Most of our 
clients in waiting required to sit upon damp, cold, dirty steps and further- 
more although they appeared promptly at 9.30 a.m. it was 5 o’clock in 
the afternoon before the examination had been completed. Such a state 
of things cannot continue and we shall be glad if you will take steps to 
have same reported to the proper quarter. 

One family in particular consisting of husband and wife with five 
children hung about all day long and were only examined at 5 p.m. 
Such conditions cannot possibly continue and we shall be glad to hear 
what can be done to remedy. 


Explanation 


The unsatisfactory conditions at Dundee have been adjusted. The 
Chief Medical Officer stated that the conditions had developed owing to 
the stupidity of the Medical Officer handling this point. There is no 
reason why arrangements could not have been made for a waiting room. 
The situation at Dundee is now satisfactory. 

(Signed) A.L.J.” 


Copy or Lrrrer FRoM STEAMSHIP CoMmpaNy’s TRAVELLER, DaTED 
ARBROATH, 15TH FEBRUARY, 1928. 


Referring to your letter of the 8th instant, in which you stated that 
the Medical Officer would be in attendance at the Town Hall, Arbroath, 
yesterday, 15th, at 4.15 p.m. 

We had several passengers wishing to see him for the purposes of 
having their cards of identity signed, they duly appeared at the Town 
Hall as stated and waited on until 6 o’clock and he never turned up. 

We shall be pleased to know the circumstances and also if any other 
arrangements have been made, as some of these passengers are expecting 
to sail by 3rd March. 

Explanation 


There was difficulty at Arbroath as reported. The Doctor making 
this appointment was delayed owing to running out of blank certificate 
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forms. He wired to the Town Hall to hold the people until he arrived 
but apparently none remained. A special trip was made from Glasgow 
the following Monday to examine these people. 

(siemed) ALJ.” 


Copy or Letrer Recetvep rrom ProspectivE PAssENGER 18TH 
Frpruary, 1928. By SreamMsuir CoMpANy’s TRAVELLER 


Enclosed letter was forwarded from York, and as you see requires me 
to furnish something which will not be supplied to me by the Ministry of 
Pensions, as the Pensions Board Report in question was supplied to the 
Canadian Authorities on January 3lst by the Ministry Award Branch 
of the Ministry of Pensions. 

I was extremely disappointed because I could not sail yesterday and 
I feel disgusted at the whole affair. I did everything in my power to 
fulfil my contract with the Canadian Medical Department seem deter- 
mined not to acknowledge the receipt of the Pensions Board Report and as 
I passed the Docks O.K. on January 10th I think the matter has gone 
far enough and I wish to cancel my passage altogether and trust that under 
the circumstances J shall be entitled to a refund of the whole amount of the 
money I paid in fares. Will you please forward these letters on to the 
White Star Office with my regrets. 


Explanation 


This refers to the case of Lawrence E. Jones. On requesting details 
from the White Star Line, information was furnished that this man had 
subsequently sailed on March 10th. 

(Signed) A.L.J. 


Cory or Report FROM STEAMSHIP CoMPANY’S TRAVELLER 
Datep 277TH Frrruary, 1928 


In reference to your letter of the 25th, Mr.Toft has arranged to 
work for Mrs. Green, Midnapore, Alta., and I would like to point out 
that he wanted to sail with Mr. Alfred Bradshaw on the Celtic March 10. 
He gave as reference Mr. John Weir, who, on receiving your enquiries, 
told Mr. Toft he would have to finish work for him on Saturday, February 
25th, as he considered it was a dirty trick to leave him just as Spring was 
coming on. He is now out of employment and in lodgings so you will 
understand that he wants to get away as quickly as possible. It is not 
possible for him to go without waiting for Mrs. Green to nominate him, 
which would take at least six weeks to get through. 

“It will be next to impossible for him to get another place, if he wishes 
to leave it in about 2 months’ time, and he does not like the idea of taking 
another place without being fair and above board. It seems to me that 
if he has got to wait for nomination that the case will fall through as 
he will be compelled to get a place. I may say that personally I think that 
this young man is the most suitable applicant in every way for Canadian 
Emigration that I have dealt with, and I feel that if this application fails, 
it is no use sending proposals at all. 


Explanaticn 


No difficulty developed in this case. Thomas B. Toft passed medical 
examination, his application was approved and he sailed on SS. Celtic from 
Liverpool March 10th. 
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Copy or Report Recetvep FROM STEAMSHIP CoMPANY’s TRAVELLER 
Darep 27TH Fesruary, 1928. 


Report on Canadian Medical Examination 


J visited the Hulme Town Hall to-day and have to report as follows: 

Fare paying passengers taken first. Timed two families (man, wife 
and two children), one family 20 minutes the other 25 minutes. One single 
lady was at the above address from 1.45 till 4.25 waiting to be examined. 

Understand that most of the people have been waiting on an average 
14 to 24 hours. 

Assisted passage applicants I found have been waiting since 1.30. 
Doctor started his examination of these people at 4.35 p.m. Understand 
from enquiries made that a fair number got tired of waiting and went 
away. This may account for the report that single men are not coming 
up for the Medical Examination. A lot of grumbling by those waiting. 

The general idea [ obtained from people waiting was that there should 
be two doctors at least in attendance or appointments made for definite 
times, 

Explanation 


Under new schedule Medical Officer will be one full day per week 
at this point and for rush seasen arrangements will be made for a second 
Medical Officer to be present should conditions warrant. 


(Signed) A.L.J. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. Have you given those as sample ceses, or are those the complaints 
received?—A. No, sir, those were all the complaints that were received; that is 
from that source. 


By Mr. Glen: 


Q. Does that cover all the stations in the British Isles?—-A. That covers all 
the complaints these two companies had to make with regard to the British 
Isles. 


By Hon. Mr. Edwards (Frontenac}: 


Q. Covering « period of how long?—A. From the start, sir, until the time 
I was there which was about March the 5th or 6th. 

Q. That would be covering a period of about two weeks?—A. Yes, cover- 
ing a period of about two weeks. (Reads): 


I was informed by Col. Dennis, of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, that a meeting of a2 number of the company’s travelling men 
was being held in London on March 20th. after which he would be in a 
position to state what effect the medical inspection was having on their 
work, and he promised to furnish me with particulars later. The only 

material furnished to date by Col. Dennis is a memorendum written by 
Major Hayward, who I understand handles boy migration for the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, in which some criticism appears regarding medical 
inspection es it affects boys. J did not have sufficient time prior to sailing 
to personally investigate the cases referred to but requested our London 
office to prepare a memorandum covering the facts, which has been done. 
The memoranda are appended hereto and marked ‘ Attachment C’. 
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The memorandum prepared by Major Hayward is es follows. (Reads): 


Lonpvon, 17th March, 1928. 
Colonel J. 8. Dennis, C.M.G., 
Chief Commissioner, 
London. 
re: Boy Migration 


Up to the present moment 89 boys have sailed under the B.I.C.A. 
to Canada. 

Besides these, we have 38 approved for the next sailing on the Mont- 
calm 30th March. 

There are 97 cases over with the Canadian Government awaiting 
their approval; and there are another 46 being developed. 

Up to the 20th February, great difficulty was experienced in getting 
boys approved, end shipments were badly delayed; but since that, 
approvals have been coming in very much better although not so readily 
as they had hitherto under the old arrangement of Roster doctors. 

Besides the number quoted above, we have at present 13 boys who 
are awaiting re-examination for variots complaints, principally eye 
trouble. Under the old system, we had very few of these; boys being 
either epproved or rejected. This, of course, causes delay, and we would 
be glad if we could always be told of what the treatment required is to 
consist of and for what, when we would do our best to hasten matters. 
(See case of Greenwood.) 

The chief causes for the delay under the present system of medical 
examinations are: 

1. The fact that the civil and medical exeminations are not held at 
one and the same place and time, in many cases. (See files of Neave 
and Clark.) 

2. Under the old system of Roster Doctors, a boy in employment 
could visit the doctor almost any day, and for many hours during that 
dey, whereas, at the present moment, boys may be notified to visit a 
doctor a iong way away from their work and at a time which conflicts 
with same. (See case of Newman). 

3. The fact that the Canadian Doctors’ visits to most parts of the 
provinces are at least a fortnight or « month apart must of course cause 
delay, as compared with the old system. If a boy cannot attend on his 
first notice he has to await the above period before he gets a second 
chance. 

4. There seems to be a considerable delay between the time that a 
boy has been seen and handed his identity card by a doctor and the 
time that we are notified of his approval. This is caused no doubt by 
the Boys’ Department cf the Canadian Government not receiving noti- 
fication from the Health Department of such examination, and may be 
unavoidable (See Newbery). 

The most interesting point, however, that has arisen with regard to 
the new regulation is tuat in the past three years I have only had three 
boys rejected at the port of embarkat.cn after their medical examination 
by the roster doctor, whereas, since the 1st January, this year, I- have 
had four such rejections after examinations by the Canadian doctor. 
his causes, of course, a good deal of expense; and it is very hard on the 
boy and his parents. 


(Signed) W. H. Haywarp, 
Special Representative. 
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The memorandum prepared by our London Office in connection with the 
one | have just read, is as follows. It is dated March 30:— 

Before dealing with Major Hayward’s complaints seriatim, may I 
refer to the first paragraphs of his letter. 

Up to and including 3rd March this year, Major Hayward had sent 
89 boys to Canada under the auspices of the B.I.C.A. Since the date 
of Major Hayward’s letter, viz, March 17, 37 more boys have been 
accepted and others are still in hand. We have been compelled to con- 
centrate on the boys already 17 years of age who must sail before the 
31st of this month, in order to secure free transportation. About 80 
boys have gone forward to the port to-day. 

I was not aware that shipments had been delayed through diffi- 
culty having been experienced in getting the boys approved. _ 

Major Hayward speaks of delay being caused through boys being 
re-examined and states that this did not happen when Roster Doctors 
were making the examinations. The truth is, that Major Hayward did 
not know what happened between the time that his papers reached us 
and the acceptance or rejection of the boys. He did not know how often 
our Medical Adviser wrote to the Roster Doctors on medical points, nor 
how often, after receiving the Roster Doctor’s reply, the boy awaited our 
Medical Adviser’s next visit to his neighbourhood before he was either 
approved or rejected. I presume Major Hayward would not prefer that 
we should definitely reject a boy, who is found to be suffering from 
trouble which is probably, if not certainly, curable! 

Major Hayward refers to the boy named William E. Greenwood. 
He was found in December to be unfit for acceptance either by the Doctor 
or the Agent, but was told that if he had two months training it was 
quite probable that he would then be accepted. The training was given. 
and the boy was accepted this month. 

Dealing with Major Hayward’s specific complaints. 

1. When the new regulations first came into force I wrote to every 
Agent as follows:-— 

Wiil you kindly arrange to see the boys at points covered by the 
Medical Advisers’ Itinerary, and will you please arrange to see them on 
days wien our Medical Examiner will be in attendance at the spot 
specified. 

Some of the Agents wrote pointing out that it would be very difficult. 
We wrote again saying that we must leave the matter in their hands 
but again urging them to do their best to prevent a boy spending money 
and losing time from bus-ness through having to make to journeys from 
his home to the place of interview. I have no doubt that the Agents 
have done their best to avoid duplicating the Boys’ journeys—it is 
always avoided in the London District, but that is because Miss Priske 
has only boys’ interv-ews to arrange; the Agents have to fit in the boys’ 
interviews with interviews of every other kind. 

Without the Christian name of the boy named Clark I regret it is 
impossible to refer to this case. Neave is not a B.I.C.A. boy at all. He 
was put forward by Major Hayward for the Macdonald Coilege. He was 
seen by the Doctor on the 7th March and the Agent’s report is dated the 
8th March. There was certainly no time lost between the two examin- 
ations in this case. 

2. It is true, of course, that the time of the doctors’ visits to certain 
towns has been very awkward for boys at distances from the interviewing 
spot. In the case of George Newman, of Ashburton, he had a notice to 
see the doctor at Newton Abbott at an hour when it was impossible for 
him to get there. 
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Difficulties such as these will, no doubt, be overcome if they are 
placed before the Department of Health. 

3. If Major Hayward would let us know of individual cases where 
hardship is done through the time elapsing between the Doctor’s visits, 
we would place same before the Department of Health and no doubt 
a satisfactory solution could be arrived at. 

4. I note that Major Hayward states that a long time elapses 
between the boy writing to him, telling him he has got his Identity 
Card, and the acceptance of this boy by this office. I can give you 


_ unquestionably the reason for this delay. 


The boy is seen by the doctor and receives his Identity Card but 
the agent may not see him for some little time afterwards, and of course 
he cannot be accepted until the agent approves him. There is never any 
delay in the Department of Health sending out the copies of the doctors’ 
reports. 

The case of Newbery referred to by Major Hayward is a London 
case. This boy was examined by the roster doctor, interviewed and 
accepted last year. I do not know why Major Hayward delayed his 
emigration, but he sent us the Identity Card in February, 1928. Arrange- 
ments were made for this boy to be medically examined on March 6. A 
copy of the doctor’s report reached this office on March 7 and was 
inadvertently treated as a new case owing to a misunderstanding in the 
Filing Room. Consequently, this boy, who might have been accepted 
on the 7th March, was not accepted until the 16th. 

Major Hayward refers to boys having been rejected at the port, 
since the new regulations came into force. These rejections all took place 
before the issue of Identity Cards began and when the applicant chose 
whether he would go to a roster doctor or to a Canadian Medical Exam- 
iner. 

Two boys were rejected by a C.P.R. doctor because they were found 
to be suffering from ‘Marked Folliculitis’ and, because :t might have 
been Trachoma, the doctor rejected them, in spite of the fact that the 
Canadian doctor had passed them. 

One boy was rejected for an abscess on his neck, which broke out 
after he had been examined, and another-boy was found to have a high 
temperature. The abscess and high temperature could not possibly have 
been detected or foreseen at the time of the interview. 


1. Adverse Press Publicity 


The present system of medical inspection unquestionably received 
much adverse criticism in the British press, a considerable proportion of 
which appeared before the system had come into full operation and 
certainly prior to there being any possibility of judging the matter on its 
merits. Attached will be found a number of press clippings marked 
“Attachment D’ from which it will be observed that not only is the 
procedure condemned but the facts are not clearly or fairly presented. 
As an instance of this, one article states that intending immigrants are 
required to answer ninety questions on a form filled out in triplicate. 
Another makes the same statement and adds that fifty centres are to be 
selected for medical examinations. Another suggests that sixty persons 
may be examined in one centre and the balance will have to wait ‘ till 
the morrow if there be a morrow arranged.’ It is further suggested 
that the European migrant will have an enormous advantage. 

These statements are obviously incorrect. Immigrants do not require 
to answer ninety questions. It is a fact that assisted passage immigrants 
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are required to complete application forms; passengers paying full fare 
do not. The questionnaire filled in by applicants for passage assistance 
contains twenty-four questions, some of which are dual. The only other 
form filled out by immigrants is the declaration form which every immi- 
grant to Canada is required to complete by the transportation company, 
thus furnishing such information as is required for the steamship manifest, 
which latter must be presented at the port of entry as required by law. 
This declaration form has been in use for years. 

Instead of fifty centres as suggested in the press, there were 332 
centres when the system came into effect and this number has since been 
increased. 

The suggested advantage in European migrants does not exist. 


2. Decline in Migration to Canada this Year. 


It seems apparent that the movement of immigrants to Canada from 
the British Isles to date is smaller than last year. As our agencies in 
Britain did not come in contact last year with immigrants paying full 
fare, complete comparative figures could not be obtained. A comparison, 
however, can be made with regard to assisted passage cases and I give 
below figures showing the number of warrants issued for assisted passage 
during the months of January, February and March, 1927 and 1928:— 


LOD Log wis: es ute Scud Eom ike ee ee eee 
1928. aeeeg de A ee ee ee 
Decrease. in 1928: 40 a on eee 


Since this report was made, we have received the figures for April, which 


reduced the figures from 16.7 per cent to 12.1 per cent. 


A considerable proportion of the decrease is due to the fact that 
the quotas allotted to the Agents under the 3,000 Family Scheme are much 
smaller than last year. I understand the quota is 900 families less 
this year. Had the quota been the same as last year, the number of 1928 
warrants issued would have been considerably increased. Another factor 
entering into the situation is that last year applications for farm labour 
secured by the transportation companies were passed on by officers 
of the two Canadian railways whilst this year all cases are handled by 
officers of the Department. In the opinion of our Agents, many cases 
were passed last year which had they come before the Department 
officials would have been refused. 

In considering the question of decrease in migration during the period 
in question, it is of considerable interest to note that Canada is not 
the only country so affected. There has evidently been a general decline 
in the movement of emigrants from the British Isles during the first 
months of the present year as compared with the same months of 1927. 
In proof of this statement, I give below official figures as obtained cover- 
ing three countries:— 


1927 1928 Per cent 


Migrants to de- 
January|February | Total January|February | Total crease 


AustratiayCAsst-d)_. es. 5.5 - 323553 2,670 5,903 Zee 1,993 4,306 27% 
New Zealand (Asst’d)..... 792 667 | 1,459 251 246 497 
Wnited States: sss ee. 2,042 3,361 5,403 1,328 2,788 4,116 24% 
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The figures for New Zealand do not necessarily prove a slackening 
of migration to that country as there was a limitation on immigration 
in effect from April, 1927. The figures for Australia which cover 
aes passage and ior the United States show a material decrease in 

Attachment “E” covers two letters from our Liverpool Agent giving 
the opinion of several representative booking agents regarding the decrease 
in migration. It will be observed that medical inspection is not put 
forward as one of the causes: — 


102 New India Building, 
Water Street, 
Liverpool, 13th March, 1928. 


Dear Mr. Jotirre—Since you were here last week I have made it 
my business to seek the opinions of some representative Booking Agents 
regarding the cause of the decrease in our applications this season. 

Mr. Bruce, the Manager of Messrs. Eason & Co., Lincoln, expressed 
the opinion that we had come to the end of those who were possible 
migrants at the conclusion of the war and those who have reached migra- 
tion age since that time are satisfied with conditions here, more particularly 
as they know that if they fall out of employment they will not be entirely 
without means. Mr. Bruce had no complaint to make regarding our 
medical system. 

Mr. Wood, the Manager of Dean & Dawson’s, Lincoln, expressed the 
opinion that there was a scarcity of farm workers in the eastern counties; 
that farm workers generally in that part of the country are in demand 
and are being paid very fair wages. It is difficult to get these people 
to realize the opportunities Canada offers them in the future, particularly 
as they are fairly satisfied with conditions at the present time. He also 
expressed the opinion that the payment of unemployment benefits has 
had a very great effect on reducing the migration movement. He, too, 
expressed satisfaction with our medical system. 

Mr. Bradley, of Boston, is one of the principal Agents in Lincoln- 
shire. He is very active in all kinds of advertising and does not hesitate 
to use his own car to reach possible applicants promptly. Although at 
this time last year Mr. Bradley had booked a considerable number of 
passengers for Canada, when I called at his office last Wednesday he had 
yet to book his first ticket for Canada this season. He expressed himself 
unable to account for the poor response this year. (You also have a copy 
of Mr. Bradley’s letter). 

Mr. Weall, of Gainsborough, one of the oldest Shipping Agents in 
North Lincolnshire, expressed the opinion that we are suffering from a 
certain amount of adverse publicity in the press and unsatisfactory let- 
ters from Canada in circulation among friends of those who have emi- 
grated, and he would like to see some publicity of a favourable character. 
This bears out the suggestion I made to you: that it would be an advant- 
age if our publicity were more continuous throughout the year and if 
more inspiring paragraphs appeared in the news columns of the press to 
prepare people to receive our advertisements when they appear. 

Mr. Johnston, of our Land Settlement Branch, who is temporarily 
assisting in this district, has read this letter and tells me the opinions 
expressed by the above Agents coincide with the opinions expressed to 
him at the offices he has visited and if Mr. Perdue were here I am satis- 
fied he would make a similar statement. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) Cuas. A. ALLEN, 
Canadian Government Emigration Agent. 
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The letter from Mr. Bradley referred to, is as follows:— 


28th February, 1928. 


Dear S1r,—We have yours of the 25th instant and as requested we 
have had your advertisement inserted in the Lincolnshire Standard for 
3rd March and enclose account for same. 

We have been successful in getting the advertisement on the front 
page under Situations Vacant and if you propose to continue it for a fur- 
ther period we are asked to obtain your immediate instructions, there is 
no reduction for additional insertions as the advertisement is displayed. 

With regard to your query re prospects for boys, we are sorry but 
the number of applicants for Canada this season up to the present has 
been very disappointing, we are inserting double our usual advertisements 
in both local papers but no results are being obtained and I cannot under- 
stand this and keep hoping the slump will end. We shall continue our 
efforts for the next two months and trust with better results. 

We await the forms for boy applicants and you may rely upon us 
to send along to you as many as possible. 

Yours faithfully, 


(Signed) A. BRADLEY. 


Attachment “F”’ is a report from our Liverpool Agent enclosing clippings 


from various papers giving publicity to cases of failures in Canada. The com- 
ment of our Agent regarding these articles being referred to in small country 
districts and the effect of same on prospective migrants is interesting. To say 
the least, this class of publicity certainly does not encourage migration. 


The letter referred to is dated March 16th, addressed to myself: 


When you were in Liverpool you asked me to secure and send you 
copies of the articles which appeared in the Liverpool papers regarding 
the young men who came back as stowaways. 

IT am enclosing all the clippings I have been able to secure; copies 
of these and, I think, one or two others, were sent to London. You may 
be able to secure these from the London Office files 23.8.230 and 10.8. 
ie 

When discussing this matter with you, I expressed the opinion that 
this publicity has had a disastrous effect on our work in the Liverpool 
district, more particularly among boys. I have had these newspaper 
articles quoted to me even in small country districts as far away as 
Lincolnshire. With such articles being published, it is not difficult 
to understand the hesitation of parents to give the required consent to a 
boy’s migration, no matter how keen the boy may be to complete his 
application. My feeling is that when such articles as these appear, 
immediate and strong replies from our Publicity Department should be 
issued in the columns of the papers concerned, in order to immediately 
counteract the effect produced by the publication of adverse reports. I 
know it is not always possible to contradict immediately statements that 
may be made by one just returned from Canada, but I do contend that 
we have on file sufficient favourable reports which would make very good 
reading. 


The figures are all set out in the statement marked exhibit “G” which is 


as follows:— 
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By Hon. Mr. Edwards (Frontenac) : 


Q. Were no roster doctors working on this case in February, 1928?—A. 
Yes. It was possible for passengers up to February 15th to come forward on 
the roster doctor’s examinations, that is, sailing from the port before Febru- 
ary 15th. 

p Q. You have not compared the figures for March, 1928, with March, 1927? 
—A. No, I have not. (Reading). 

The record of medical examinations during the months of January 
and February, 1928, for assisted passage cases indicates a marked in- 
crease in number over the same period for the year 1927, thus indicating 
that medical inspection in itself is not responsible for the decrease in 
assisted passage migration. Appended hereto and marked “Attachment 
G” will be found a comparative statement covering medical examinations 
for the months of November and December, 1926, and January and 
February, 1927, as compared with November and December, 1927, and 
January and February, 1928. Comparing assisted passage cases in 
January, 1927 (roster doctor examinations) as against January, 1928 
(Canadian doctor examinations) it will be observed that the last men- 
tioned examined over 1,000 more prospective assisted passage migrants 
than the roster doctors examined for the same month of the previous 
year and that in February, 1928, under the present system Canadian 
doctors examined 1,000 more assisted passage migrants than roster doctors 
examined in February, 1927. 


By Mr. Glen: 

Q. Did the roster doctors examine only cases of assisted passages?—A. 
No, the roster docters were exemaining before February, 1928, from November, 
I think, but the passengers embarking before February 15, 1928, did not 
necessarily have to have the Canadian officer’s clearance. After February 
15 if was compulsory for the Canadian officer’s certificate to be obtained. 

Q. Would there be a distinction then between the examination made by a 
roster doctor up to that time and the others? Your figures cover only the 
assisted passages up to February, 1928, whereas your figures now with the 
Canadian medical officers will cover not only assisted passages but all the others. 
—A. They cover all. 

Q. Have you provided for that in your figures?—A. My figures show the 
assisted passage examinations and the full fare examinations. They are 
separated; they are all in the statement: 


Convenience of Previous Roster Doctor System 


It is, of course, quite true, looking at the matter strictly from the 
point of view of the migrant’s convenience and taking nothing else into: 
consideration, that in a percentage of the cases examination by a roster 
doctor would ‘be more convenient but not, I think, to the extent that 
some parties believe. Whilst there were approximately 1,450 roster 
doctcrs last year, the great, buik of the medical examinations was per- 
formed by less than haif this number. There were approximately 29,500 
roster doctor examinations during the last fiseal year, of which it is 
estimated that 20 dectors did 5,000 examination, 92 doctors did 9,000 
examinations, 500 doctors did 10,000 examinations and 830 doctors did 
the balance of 5,500 examinations. Averaging this up, 20 doctors 
examined 250 persons each, 92 doctors examined 98 persons each, 500 
doctors examined 20 persons each and &30 doctors examined about 6 
persons each during the year. Thus the bulk of the medical work was 
‘evidently performed by a comparatively small number of roster doctors. 
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I am attaching hereto a map of the British Isles marked “Attach- 
ment ‘ H’ which has each examination centre marked thereon in red, thus 
indicating at a glance how well the country has been covered and show- 
ing that each district from which prospective immigrants may be 
deveioped is reasonably well served for medical examination purposes. 


Unsatisfactory Places of Examination, Etc. 


Considerable publicity was given to the fact that medical examin- 
ations were conducted in, I believe, about thirty centres in what was 
termed ‘public houses.’ The facts are that in these centres with the 
short time available te arrange accommodation it was found practically 
impossible to arrange permanent examination places by the time the 
system became operative. Arrangements were therefore made by the 
Health Department for accommodation in the best hotel in the locality. 
In a number of places the hotels chosen were recommended by the Town 
Clerk, or other civie officials. In other places the hotels were those 
listed and recommended ‘by the Royal Automobile Club. To describe 
these hotels as ‘public houses’ was giving an altogether false impression. 
In each hotel the examinations were conducted in private sitting rooms 
and not in any public room. Within the past two months all but three 
of these hotel have been dispensed with and other accommodation 
arranged. 

Some instances were referred to where medical officers had failed 
to reach examination centres at the advertised time and instances were 
reported where persons waited at centres for some considerable time for 
examination but, cwing to the medical officer being unable to handle the 
number of persons present for examination, had to appear on a second 
occasion. In another instance it was reported that there was no waiting 
room available and some people waited outside in the rain. 

These occurrences practically all developed when the system was 
just started. It was found that in a number of centres more time was 
required for examination than was allowed in the itinerary. On several 
occasions medical officers in their efforts to take care of every person 
appearing for examination either missed their connections or did not 
have time to take care of the next place of call. These instances were, 
of course, reported and in tie second itinerary referred to later in this 
report provision was made to extend the examination times at such 
centres where this was found necessary. Some difficulties of the kind 
referred to were bound to occur with the inauguration of a complete new 
system which entailed considerable detail work to put into effect. 


Increased Number of Interviews 


In six out of the nine areas in the British Isles the majority of 
assisted passage migrants (with the exception of those coming under the 
Family Schemes) receive civil and medical examination at the same 
time and place. An estimate of the percentage of such cases so handled 
in the various areas is as follows: 


Per 

cent 
Cee ye ee es ot nase 90 
EinMiieieamaneye fs 60 
Pyristo ateas ae yee sere) PERI VIE OFs fat ts Le 90 
Liverpoulien sree ere. TOS OF OU palate 50 
Pouce ates see HY MT Moke oy OY 90 
Wore arene a. see oe, HER Vea io oe 90 
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T see no reason why joint interviews should not be successfully arranged 
in a considerable portion of the Glasgow area and have discussed this 
matter with the director in London who agrees with me in this and is giv- 
ing the matter immediate attention. The procedure is not practicable in 
the Inverness and Belfast areas. In the Liverpool and Birmingham areas 
the number of joint interviews will probably increase after the system 
has been in operation for several months. On the criticism of the num- 
ber of interviews the comment of our Liverpool agent in the fifth para- 
graph of his letter dated March 23rd (Attachment I) regarding the mul- 
tipheity of interviews by transportation company representatives is of 
interest. 


This is the paragraph referred to, in the letter dated March 23rd, 1928: 


All agents that I have spoken to strongly recommend that the multi- 
plication of interviews should cease. As you know our steamship com- 
pany and the Canadian National Railways send out their representatives 
and hold interviews at the steamship agents’ offices. Under the present 
arrangement none of these representatives can deal finally with an applica- 
tion. This means that at least the applicant first interviews the local 
steamship agent, then the steamship company’s representative, and finally 
myself or someone from this office, and if, as sometimes happens, he is 
called in to see more than one steamship company’s representative he 
may be interviewed three, four or five times before he is finally passed, 
and this does not include his medical examination. 


The Obtaining of Photographs a Hardship 


There are no doubt certain isolated districts where some difficulty 
may be experienced in getting to a photographer. The regulations call 
for a full face photograph not larger than 24 x 13. In some instances 
snapshots have been accepted. I think it should be generally understood 
that snapshots will be accepted provided the same are sufficiently clear as 
to furnish positive means of identification. 


British Migrants Prefer Roster Doctors 


I have no information on this point. Under the old system immi- 
grants were examined by medical officers at the port of entry who were 
strangers and I have never heard of any objection being raised on this 
account. ; 

Medical Inspection of Passengers Paying Full Fare 


Several instances were mentioned regarding full fare passengers decid- 
ing not to proceed to Canada on account of having to undergo medical 
examination in the British Isles. Of the cases followed up not one was 
found where Canada had lost an immigrant due to medical inspection. 
In one case the inquiries have not been completed. Migrants paying full 
fare do not require, unless they wish, to pass medical inspection at medical 
centres. They can be examined at port of embarkation prior to sailing. 

Appended hereto and marked ‘Attachment J’ are letters received by 
Departmental officials from two gentlemen who together with their 
families were medically examined under the present system. In one letter 
the following statement is made: 

After all the adverse criticism one sees in the press on the subject 
of the examination we feel it only right to express to you and through 
you to your agents and the medical officer our grateful thanks for 
the extreme courtesy and consideration we received from these officers. 
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We really fail to understand how anyone can adversely criticize 
either arrangement or treatment received. 
In the other the following appears: 

I shall take every opportunity of refuting the rather hysterical 
articles in some newspapers concerning the new medical regulations 
on this side—which are erroneous and misleading. 


The comment by these parties is illuminating not only with regard to 
the satisfaction expressed relative to the medical inspection but also with 
regard to the comment on the adverse publicity in the press. 

Speaking generally, the difficulties referred to are, in my opinion, to 
a large extent anticipations rather than realities. 

Immediately the new system of medical inspection became operative, 
a careful check was kept of the examinations at the various centres with 
a view of establishing what changes would be necessary in the itinerary, 
such as changing of medical centres, insufficient area, too much time 
allowed at different centres decreasing or increasing the number 
of centres, etc. As has been stated in this report, some minor diff- 
culties developed and it became evident that some additional centres 
would have to be created, also additional time was needed in several 
important centres. The conclusion was reached that local doctors 
should be appointed to handle immigrants in outlying districts such as 
the west section of Cornwall, Channel Islands, parts of Merionethshire, 
Cardiganshire and Pembrokeshire in England and Wales; Oban, Camp- 
belltown and the outlying islands of Argyllshire, Rothsay and Whiting 
Bay, Buteshire, Shetlands, Orkneys, Hebrides, north and west sections 
of Invernesshire, Sunderlandshire, ete., in Scotland. 

A new itinerary was prepared to become effective from April Ist, 
1928, which provided for an additional twenty or so examining centres, 
increased the hours for examination at a large number of centres and 
changed the hours at others. For example, at Newcastle an additional 
day and a half has been allowed each month. At Birmingham and Dun- 
dee the time has been doubled. At Manchester the time has been increased 
from half a day to a full day. A printed copy of the itinerary is attached 
to this report and marked “Attachment K.” 

In order to cover the additional requirements under the new itinerary, 
five additional medical inspectors have been appointed; thus there are 
now 23 medical officers of the Department of Health handling medical 
inspection in addition to 28 hes doctors handling the outlying districts 
referred to above. 

I found after a careful enquiry at each agency that applications are 
being handled promptly. Appended hereto and marked “Attachment L” 
is a statement showing the number of applications received at each agency 
between December 15th, 1927, and February 29th, 1928, indicating the 
disposition of the applications on the last mentioned date. 
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ASSISTED PASSAGE APPLICATIONS HANDLED BETWEEN DECEMBER 15, 1927 
AND FEBRUARY 29, 1928 


Failed 
—— Number | Number | Number | Refused | Number | to appear| Not com- 
received | accepted civil medical with- |forexam-~| plete at 
drawn ination Feb, 29 
Bancons @ia5 yan 495 204 28 44 24 88 til 
orld). 0 ene 1,303 519 249 53 82 150 250 
Mondon iat i (ile) 222 153 35 125) 90 93 
Glasrow. 0s ne 1,392 431 361 9 40 174 Ba 
Miverpoole.. 54. 1, 256 408 202 78 146 151 271 
Inverness: ese 640 180 93 5 59 255 48 
Birmingham....... 159 102 O aligeeinu eee 10 23 15 
IBelfaste: eee 2,567 677 320 65 455 262 ( 788 
IBristole: as pede F 291 LGA eh ak oer 35 53 (Figures 
not 
complete) 
8,816 2,862 1,415 289 976 1,246 1,953 


It will be observed that from a total of 8,816, 33 per cent have been 
accepted, 20 per cent rejected on civil and medical grounds, 11 per cent 
withdrawn, 14 per cent failed to attend for examination and 22 per cent 
were not yet complete. During March a considerable proportion of those 
outstanding were approved. 

Referring particularly to the percentage of applications where the 
applicants did not appear for examination, one of our Agents stated that 
a considerable number of the applications filed had been signed by per- 
sons who had no intention of proceeding to Canada. Whether the per- 
centage of valueless applications is greater or less this year than last 
I have been unable to ascertain definitely. It will be interesting to note, 
however, that in the Glasgow area where comparative figures were avail- 
able the number of applicants who did not proceed further after signing 
applications was 466 up to February 28th, 1927, as against 214 for the 
same period in 1928. In the Birmingham area our Agent estimated that 
the number of applicants who did not appear for examination this year 
Was approximately 5 per cent greater than last year. 

The general opinion of our officers in the British Isles is that the 
medical inspection is not adversely affecting immigration and that whilst 
in some districts the old roster doctor system was more convenient, yet 
considering the saving of money and taking the country as a whole, the 
scheme is working satisfactorily. The officer in charge of the Glasgow 
area was the only Agent who expressed a preference for the roster 
doctor system. Joint civil interviews and medical examinations were 
not in operation in this district and some minor difficulties in a few 
individual cases had, I think, assumed undue importance in the eyes of 
the officer in question. The working of this area was discussed very thor- 
oughly with the Director in London who informed me that he would give 
particular attention to the areas so that the same would be in line with the 
other sections of the country. 

Our Agents had no record of assisted passage applicants refusing to 
proceed with their applications on account of medical inspection. Our 
officers reported one or two cases where difficulty had arisen in connection 
with immigrants paying full fare. The cause in practically every case was 
evidently due to misunderstanding of the requirements and upon an 
explanation being furnished, the cases were satisfactorily concluded. 

Insofar as domestics are concerned, officers of the Women’s Branch 
in the various areas all stated they had received no complaints regarding 
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medical inspection, that applicants were coming forward for medical 
examination without hesitation and that in the majority of cases appli- 
cants save money, they not now having to pay the 10/6 medical fee as 
formerly. These officers look upon the present system as a forward step 
which assists them in their work. From January 1st to March 15th, 1928, 
there is recorded an increase of 538 domestic applications approved over the 
corresponding period for 1927. 

As I believe the Department has not received copies of circulars 
issued by the North Atlantic Passenger Conference with regard to 
medical inspection, these have been obtained and are attached to this 
report marked “ attachment M.” 

After a careful survey of the whole situation in the British Isles, 
I find that the present system of medical inspection is working well and 
I failed to discover evidence that the procedure now in effect is acting as a 
deterrent to immigration. An examination of the figures covering medical 
examination in the British Isles, which appear in Attachment “G” referred 
to earlier in this report, would indicate that the present system of 
medical inspection is more effective than the previous system. A refer- 
ence to the figures covering the number of certifications will show that 
during the month of February, 1928, there was a very considerable 
increase in the number of certifications for mental causes as against 
the same period in 1927, and the same remark applies with regard to 
physical defects. 

The change from the roster doctor to the present system of medical 
examination was effected with a minimum of difficulty. Adjustments, 
some of which are referred to earlier in this report, were found necessary 
and no doubt as time goes on the medical itineraries and accommodation 
will be further adjusted and improved as the result of experience and 
the needs of the various districts. The officers of this Department are 
co-operating with the medical officers and I feel sure that with the 
experience gained from month to month the co-operative effort will 
become closer and increasingly effective. The officers of both services 
are taking all reasonable steps to avoid delay to cases and to assist 
intending immigrants to comply with the regulations without inconveni- 
ence. I should judge after an examination of numbers of average cases 
in the various agencies that in more than 50 per cent of the cases the 
fact of there being no fee to pay for medical examination has resulted 
in an actual saving of money to the prospective migrants and that the 
number of cases where more actual inconvenience is caused to attend 
an examination centre as against calling upon a roster doctor is a com- 
paratively small percentage when set against the total number of cases 
which derive a benefit from the existing system. 


The Continent 


I visited our offices at Danzig, Hamburg, Rotterdam, Antwerp and 
Paris, at which points medical inspection takes place for Continental 
immigrants. Practically all immigrants arrive at the ports from one to 
three days prior to sailing date the same as heretofore; the civil and 
medical examinations proceed simultaneously. In order to cover sailings 
from Bremen, the civil and medical inspectors stationed at Hamburg 
proceed to that port prior to sailings to conduct the necessary examina- 
tions. There is not sufficient immigration to Canada from Bremen to 
warrant the appointment of officers for assignment at that port. 

The only difficulty experienced arose at one of the Continental 
ports in connection with some minor certification by the medical officer. 
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The matter was adjusted by the Chief Medical Officer in London as 
soon as the same came to his attention. 

As the number of immigrants embarking at Riga is very small, I 
did not visit that port. : 

From my observations and inquiries I am convinced that the medical 
inspection at Continental ports is proceeding satisfactorily without delays 
or difficulty. 

(Signed) A. L. Jouirre, 
Commissioner. 


Since the completion of this report figures for the month of March, 
1928, covering assisted passage migration to Australia have been received. 
These establish that for the three months ending March 31, 1928, 
6,310 persons migrated as against 8,100 for the same period in 1927, or 
a decrease of 22 per cent. It will be observed from figures already given 
in this report that the decrease in assisted passage migration to Canada 
for the period mentioned is 16:7 per cent as against 22 per cent for 
Australia. 


That concludes my report, Mr. Chairman. 


By Hon. Mr. Edwards: 


Q. Mr. Joliffe, reference has been made to the forms of questions asked and 
answered, and so on; I suppose you have, or your Department has, all these 
forms which are used, the questionnaires?—A. Yes. 

Q. Those used for assisted passage, those used for unassisted passage, and 
for domestics and boys; they probably would vary somewhat, would they 
not?—A. Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Epwarps: I think, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, that it would 
be advisable to have these forms in use in the Old Country, in the Mother 
Country, those that are in use on the Continent of Europe, and in use in the 
United States incorporated in the record; I would like to see them there, myself. 


Wrirness: In the United States? 


By Hon. Mr. Edwards: 


Q. Yes. Do you not use forms there?—A. No. 

Q. There are no questionnaires there at all?—A. No. 

Q. You have them for the classes I have mentioned, assisted and unassisted, 
from the Old Country; there are no assisted passages from the Continent. But 
you have the forms used over there?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you the forms also used by Australia and New Zealand?—A. I 
could not really answer that question, Dr. Edwards; I do not know whether 
we have or not. The only forms they should fill out are assisted passage 
migrants. 

Q. That is, those whe are talking about going to Australia?—A. No, to 
Canada. That is the form for assisted passage migrants; the other is an intro- 
ductory form which is filled out by every passenger coming to Canada, for the 
purpose of completing the steamship manifest, as required by the Canadian law. 

Q. What I want to get at is a list of the questions put to migrants, whether 
assisted passages or not; the questions they are required to answer, the medical 
examination, the civil examination, and so on, for domestics and boys, the 
assisted passages and the unassisted passages. 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: And if he has anything to compare them with, they 
ean be compared. 

Hon. Mr. Epwarps: I think it will be instructive to make a comparison 
with the forms and questionnaires we use as against those in use in Australia 


and New Zealand. 
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Mr. Lucas: I am under the impression, Mr. Chairman, that some of these 
forms were printed at the beginning of this inquiry, but that can be ascertained. 


By Mr. McPhee: 


Q. Mr. Joliffe, you qucted a number of cases cited by the transportation 
companies. Did you write and ask them to submit all their difficulties to you, 
or how did you come to get your information?—A. I asked each transportation 
official I interviewed if he had had any difficulties, what they were, and what 
evidence he could furnish me in support of his statement. These are all the 
documents I have received. 


By Mr. Glen; 

Q. In connection with Dr. Edwards’ question, have you also the forms 
that would have to be filled out by Canadians returning to Canada?—A. Yes. 
I think we can file a copy of that form. You mean, the declaration form? 

Q. Whatever it is; I do not know what it is, but whatever is required?—A. 
We can file, I think, a copy of that. 


By Hon. Mr. Edwards: 


Q. In regard to photographs, there was some mention made of the incon- 
venience which was caused by the regulations requiring a certain photograph 
taken by a regular photographer. Is it not a fact that at the present time the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, for instance, have supplied their representatives in 
the Old Country with quick development kodaks, to take photographs, and that 
they are being accepted?—A. I do not know about the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way furnishing their men with kodaks; I have not heard that, but I have heard 
that several booking agents have taken photographs for passengers. Snapshot 
photographs have been accepted. No cards have been refused on the ground 
that the man had a snapshot photograph. 

Q. I was told that by a C.P.R. official?—A. That may be, I do not know. 


Hon. Mr. Epwarps: It does noi occur to me that a snapshot should not 
be accepted. 


Mr. Guen: Not if it is a clear snapshot. 


By Mr. Glen: 


Q. Mr. Joliffe, you are in touch with the London office, which is the head- 
quarters, I presume, overseas of your service?—A. Yes. 

Q. I presume most of the centres report to your London office?—A. Yes. 

Q. The regulations issued from the London office, did you have an oppor- 
tunity of going over them while you were there?—A. Yes. 

Q. Were any instructions given to agents throughout the country that only 
professional photographs should be obtained and that a snapshot would not be 
accepted?—A. No. The instructions issued were that the photograph had to 
be a full-face photograph of a certain size. 

Q. We had the evidence of Colonel Culshaw, of the Salvation Army, the 
other day; he said that photographs were refused unless made by a pro- 
fessional photographer?—A. I was not here when that evidence was given. I 
have seen a number of snapshots on the certificates. So far as I am aware, 
there have been none refused. I have seen none refused, and I have seen snap- 
shot photographs accepted. 

@. Woulc: you say definitely that’ there were no instructions from the 
Department to your agents that only a professional photograph would be 
accepted?—A. Not that I am aware of. 
mg Q. You would be aware of it if such instructions had been issued?—A. 

es. 
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Q. It would come within your department?—A. Yes. 
Q. So far as you are concerned, you do not know of any?—A. No. I have 
seen none. 


By Hon. Mr. Edwards: 


Q. You cited one case of an arithmetic test being put to a migrant?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. Is the agent in each case allowed to use his own judgment as to what 
kind of mental test he will put an intending migrant to, or do you give him any 
outline or any instructions about what line he is to take?—A. I cannot answer 
that question authoritatively, Dr. Edwards. That would be for the Depart- 
ment of Health. It would be for the Department of Health to answer that. 
The medical officer is the man who examines the migrant. I do not know what 
kind of menta! test he gives. 

Q. I have had it told to me that in some cases migrants are asked such fool 
questions as are frequently asked in the civil service examinations, for instance, 
“Is Alberta a province or a city?” or “Is Canada ruled by the King, or is it 
a Republic?” I do not see how such tests as these will determine whether or not 
a person is fit to become a citizen of Canada. 


Mr. Donnetiy: That was the case of a party who was not mentally fit, as 
he thought. The statement is that although the woman was over thirty years 
of age she had the mental capacity of a child of twelve. 

Hon. Mr. Epwarps (Frontenac): I was wondering whether the person 
examining applied the appropriate test. I would not at all be particular, if a 
woman is a good servant and a good cook, whether she can pass an examination 
in arithmetic or not. 


Mr. Donnetty: But perhaps she might not know the difference between 
two and a dozen eggs, when stated in a receipe. 

The Witness: In that case there was also a physical trouble as well. The 
person had double heart disease. 


Hon. Mr. Epwarps: I noticed that, but she was turned down for the other 
reason, that she could not do a simple sum in arithmetic. When you read the 
medical examination it showed good ground for turning her down, and that that. 
was the real reason. 

The Witness: Yes, that was it. 


The Actinc CHatRMAN: <Any further questions from this witness? 


By Mr. Lucas: 


Q. Mr. Joliffe, have you any idea of the number of Continentals that are 
turned back at the port of embarkation? I believe the Continentals all come to- 
the port of embarkation for examination——A. Yes, they are examined at the 
Continental port of embarkation. 

Q. Have you any figures to show the percentage of those that are turned 
back?—A. I have not that available at the moment, Mr. Lucas. We could 
obtain it. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. I know I am going over what you have already given in detail, but could 
you, without your notes, give us a summary of what, in your opinion, are the 
advantages of the present system and what are the disadvantages, so that the 
Committee may have from you a first hand view of the situation over there? 
I think it will be easier to follow you without your notes. There are some 
advantages which you have mentioned and I think you have quite frequently 
said there were some disadvantages. Can you give those to us?—A. Yes, I think 
so, sir. The advantages as I see them are these: First from the point of view 
of the migrant. Under the present system when a migrant is examined, he knows. 
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either that he is admissible to Canada or that he is not. Under the old system, 
when he came to the Canadian port and was rejected, it was a very serious 
hardship for that migrant and his family. : 

Secondly, the inspection by Canadian officers overseas, from these figures, 
would in my opinion indicate that we are eliminating misfits and mental defec- 
tives much more efficiently than we were under the old system. Those, I think, 
are the two important points. 

So far as the disadvantages are concerned, I do not see that there are any 
very serious disadvantages. It is true there may be the occasional case where 
it may be somewhat of a hardship for a person to appear for medical inspection, 
but it seems to me that when any person is deciding to go to Canada, it is a big 
move in his life and he should have no hesitation about putting himself to some 
little inconvenience in order to come to a country where he expects to make good, 
and to make a better living. I see no real disadvantages. There have been little 
difficulties, as I have endeavoured to show in my report, when this system started, 
but when one comes to consider that there is a complete change and a laying out 
of an itinerary over three or four countries, with really no sure statisties on 
which to base your plans, it seems to me that the change has been effected in a 
wonderfully smooth manner and that there has been very little trouble. 

Q. We had evidence from people the other day pointing out this—I do not 
know that it is a disadvantage of the system—but it was said that even your 
first point was not absolutely met because even though the Canadian doctor 
passed the man at the point of inspection, the Board of Trade doctor might 
still inspect him. In other words, the man was not yet certain that he was 
going to get to Canada even though he was passed by a Canadian doctor. I 
was speaking about the British Board of Trade doctors first, and dealing with 
that first, is there any way you can suggest whereby there might be some closer 
method of co-operation between the Board of Trade doctor and the Canadian 
doctors so that that possibility might be eliminated?—A. I have not cons‘dered 
that, sir; but, in the first place, so far as I am aware, there are very, very few 
cases and only cases such as, I think Doctor Clarke mentioned yesterday in 
his evidence, where a man might develop diphtheria or measles or some other 
infectious disease. Now, it is to the advantage of the man himself that he 
should not be allowed to come forward until that condition is cleared up. It 
simply means that he is put back until he is in good health again and then he 
comes forward, which would happen under any conditions at any place. 

Q. Have you known or heard of any cases in which a man was passed’ by 
the Canadian doctor and rejected by the Board of Trade doctors, notwith- 
standing that he was in the same condition on his second examination as he was 
in his first?—-A. No, sir. There were two or three cases referred 'to in that evi- 
dence, of boys, and the explanation was that one boy had developed an abscess 
in the neck and another boy had a high temperature. Those are the only cases 
that I ran into in my investigation. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. That would be some infectious disease?—A. Yes. 
By Hon. Mr. Forke: 


Q. What about the case of sarcoma? There was something the matter 
which might happen to be a case of sarcoma?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Ecan: I understand that the Board of Trade doctor has really nothing 
whatever to do with the emigrant. In this case of the boy with the abscess, 
it was the ship company’s doctor who would not accept him on the ship. The 
Board of Trade doctor is only for the Department of Health in the Old Country- 


The Acting CHaAtmrMAN: I understand that is all from this witness. 
Witness retired. 
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The Actinc Cuatrman: A telegram has been received by Mr. Fraser, our 
secretary, from Mr. Coldwell, which is as follows:— 


As principal of City High School with annual examinations approach- 
ing, almost impossible for me to leave Regina. My entire source of 
information was Minister of Immigration. That information indicated 
that departmental records would support information given me. Prepared 
to send affidavit outlining in detail all circumstances surrounding the 
seat of information. Kindly reply immediately if this course would be 
satisfactory or not. 


Hon. Mr. Forxe: Will you read that again, please. I did not hear you 
distinctly. 

The Actrna CuairMan: This telegram was sent in response to one sent 
by the Secretary of the Committee yesterday. It is addressed to Mr. Fraser, 
the Clerk of the Committee. I am punctuating it for myself; there is no 
punctuation in it. 

(The telegram referred to was again read and a discussion followed as to: 
calling Mr. Coldwell to give evidence.) 

It was moved by Mr. Bancroft, seconded by Mr. Glen, that Mr. Coldwell 
be notified that his proposition to send an affidavit is not acceptable to this- 
Committee, and that he hold himself in readiness to respond to a summons to 
attend when required. 


The motion was declared carried. 


The Committee adjourned until Monday, May 14, at 11 a.m., to proceed 
with the consideration of wheat grading. 
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Hovse or Commons, 
Tuespay, May 15, 1928. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 11 
o’clock a.m., the Chairman, Mr. W. F. Kay, presiding. 


M. J. Cotpwetu called and sworn. 


The Cramman: Mr. Coldwell, what have you to say to the Committee? 


The Witness: Mr, Chairman, I would first of all like to know exactly 
what you wish me to do. Do you wish me to give a statement or how do you 
wish me to proceed? This is the first time I have appeared before a committee 
of this nature and I would like to be informed as to the proper procedure. 


The CHatrMANn: What is the wish of the Committee? 


Discussion followed and the Clerk as directed read an article from The 
Leader, Regina, November 24, 1927, as follows: 


TRAFFIC IN IMMIGRATION PERMITS BY MEMBERS OF 
FEDERAL HOUSE ALLEGED 


Her Never Ostrainep Proor or THIs WHILE at Orrawa, Says Minton 
CamPse., M.P., In REPLYING TO CoLDWELL’s CHARGES 


The allegation was made by Alderman M. J. Coldwell, at a meeting 
last night under the auspices of the Sons of England to discuss immigra- 
tion, that at a time when the officials had put up the bars on immigration 
prior to the agreement with the railways of March 16, 1927, “a regular 
traffic was carried on at Ottawa of the sale of permits to admit men who 
were not ordinarily eligible for entry into Canada. ‘“ These permits,” he 
declared, ‘were sold by members of parliament in Canada for the sum of 
$100 each. That went on for several years. I am not stating what I 
does not know to be an absolute fact. It is not hearsay, it is not guesswork. 
I got that possibly from the highest source in Canada on immigration 
affairs. These permits were sold, and the bars were let down and people 
were allow ed to HS i in who were not ordinarily eligible for our immi- 
gration.” 

SURRENDER TO RAIL FIRMS 


Proceeding, the alderman said, “this should be said for the present 
minister of immigration that, aware of this particular fact, it was thought 
advisable to have a straight agreement with the railways rather than get 
around this immigration policy in this particular way, so on March 16, 
1927, this new agreement was signed which gave the railways a free hand 
to bring in all the agricultural workers they could obtain from the south- 
ern European parts.” A railway dumping policy, he asserted, seemed 
to be the poliey of the department at present. Before this agreement, 
he said, the officials were a little too careful for the railways, but, this 
new agreement represented a surrender on the part of the Department 
of Immigration to the railway companies. Moreover, in his opinion, it 
repr esented a let-down for those officials who had been working to keep 
the bars where they should have been. 
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SHOULD CONSIDER OWN PEOPLE 


“Any policy we have along the lines of Immigration,” he continued, 
“should be a policy first of all based on the best interests of our own 
people. After all, we have lived here, and we are interested in obtaining 
for ourselves and our children and those who come here the very best 
conditions we can find. We are not interested in providing for the 
exploitation of our natural resources a great deal of cheap labour brought 
in from any country in the world. Our policy should first be based on 
the prosperity, the economic and social welfare of our own citizens. And, 
if we want to settle our vacant lands, why not consider the re-settlement 
of a large number of people in our own midst who are eminently suitable 
for that kind of work.” The latter class he mentioned as those who 
through rust, hail, other damage to crops and mortgage companies had 
gone to the wall. There should not be a policy which flooded the country 
with a large amount of cheap labour, for that depressed the standard of 
living. 

NO DEFINITE PROOF, HE SAYS 

Milton Campbell, M.P. for Mackenzie, who was present at the meet- 
ing and was called upon to speak, humorously remarked he began to 
tremble when the speaker who had preceded him started to talk about 
members and the $100, and wondered how much he had missed, for 
he had assisted in bringing a good many people to Canada. ‘We heard 
these rumors at Ottawa, but as close as I was to Ottawa I was not able 
to get any definite proof,’ he went on. ‘I know one man not a member of 
Parliament an official, was suddenly transferred to some other part of 
the world. There was no dismissal, although there was no doubt he 
was making money through bringing in people of a certain race. I think 
the man is still in the employment of the department or some other 
department, but he is away in some other part of the earth.’ 

Mr. Campbell said he agreed to a very large extent with what Alder- 
man Coldwell had said in regard to immigration policy, and the depart- 
ment of immigration delegating its authority to the railway companies. 
He thought that all propaganda or agitation in outside countries should 
be stopped, but he would let it be known throughout the world that 
Canada would welcome immigrants of the right class. If the money 
which was now spent on propaganda was spent to assist immigrants after 
they arrived in Canada, he thought the final results would be better than 
they are now. 

KNOWS DEPARTMENT RECORDS 

When Mr. Campbell had finished his remarks, Alderman Coldwell 

took the opportunity to say something further about the selling of per- 


mits. The member for Mackenzie had said something as to definite 


proof of the selling of permits. ‘I know who have sold them,’ declared 
Alderman Coldwell, ‘I know at least some of the members of Parliament 
who have sold them, and I know what the records of the department 
were under both Hon. Mr. Stewart and his successor. Definitely, I know 
the names of some members who sold these permits.’ After a pause, and 
amid laughter, Alderman Coldwell added, ‘I should say Mr. Campbell 
was not one of these members.’ 

George Edwards, of the United Farmers of Canada, Saskatchewan 
section, said he thought the immigration policy had been mistaken in 
that it had been assumed that the main consideration was to coax people 
to come to this country. His impression was that if more attention had 
been devoted to solving economic problems still pressing for solution 
they would not need any immigration policy at all. 

The proceedings were presided over by C. Bennett. 
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The Wirness: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the Committee; I think 
the reason has been pretty well outlined as to why I am here this morning. [ 
may say I have not a writien statement. As you will see from the telegram I 
received on Friday my notice to leave was somewhat short, and while I was 
advised by a gentleman that perhaps I might wait until I got my transporta- 
tion sent to me, nevertheless, I felt that the Committee desired to hear me this 
morning and I was quite prepared to come along. Therefore, I must ask your 
indulgence because I will not have a written statement. The statement I will 
make will be verbal, from a few notes. 

I would like to point out, Mr. Chairman, that the newspaper article which 
was read to you is substantially correct; it does substantially state what I said. 
It perhaps is written up in journalistic fashion under a startling heading, and 
that heading makes the statement that I made charges. If you will notice in 
the course of that newspaper article, no charges were made— 


Mr. Spence: They certainly were made. 


The Witness: —-but I did say that I had the information which I was 
using from the highest authority on immigration in the Dominion of Canada. 


Mr. Cauan: You said you knew the names of the members. 
Hon. Dr. Epwarps (Frontenac): Who was the highest authority? 


The Witness: If you do not mind, I would like to make my statement. I 
think I will bring that point out. 

» I may say in this connection also that the meeting which I was addressing 
was one that was called by the Sons of England, who, in common with other 
organizations in the city of Regina and in the western part of this country at 
least, were very critical of the “letting down of the bars’ as we term them, in 
connection with our immigration policy. I myself, as you will see from the 
article, was critical of that. The newspaper report is, of course, a partial report 
of what I said. In the same address I pleaded for the bringing into the country 
of a large number of boys who are leaving schools in Great Britain and wha 
cannot be absorbed into the industries of that country, believing that in that 
way we would be able to build up our country. I did, however, as you will 
see from the report, state that in my opinion the reason for letting down these 
bars to some extent was cn account of the difficulty the present Minister of 
Immigration had in controlling the matter of the issuance of permits. I also 
gave it as my opinion that the Minister of Immigration should be given some 
credit for having done that. I want to make that perfectly clear right at the 
outset. 

Now, last week I noticed an article in the Reyina Post dated at Ottawa, 
May 10th, and J noticed that this matter had been before this Committee, that 
Mr. Forke had stated he had a conversation with Alderman Coldwell in which 
he had mentioned to the Alderman current gossip and suspicions in respect to 
the use of these permits; “current gossip” being in quotation marks. 

May I say a word or two with regard to that, because it has a direct 
bearing on the newspaper article. I was prepared to accept the word of a 
Minister of the Crown as to the conditions which had existed. I came to Ottawa 
on March 15 of last year, and I saw Mr. Forke. I may say that on that day 
I had luncheon in the restaurant of the House of Commons, and I saw Mr. 
Forke in the dining room and went across and spoke to him, because there was 
a matter which I did wish to discuss with him. I will tell you what that matter 
was, because it brought up the whole conversation. Early in January, 1927, 
a man whom I knew in the city of Regina came to me and told me that he 
was making a little visit to Ottawa; that he knew some of the Ministers at 
Ottawa, but did not know Mr. Forke, but having followed his career he would 
like to meet him. He asked me if I would give him a line of introduction tu 
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Mr. Forke. I wrote him a letter to the effect that the bearer of the letter was 
paying a visit to Ottawa where he was desirous of meeting some of the Ministers 
and that if Mr. Forke could afford him the opportunity of an interview, he 
would appreciate it. He came to Ottawa and I met him some few weeks later— 
in February, 1927—and I asked him if he had been to Ottawa and he told 
me yes, he had. I asked him if he had seen Mr. Forke and he told me yes, he 
had, but that he could do nothing with him. I asked him what that statement 
meant and he told me that he was down for a bunch of immigration permits 
which meant a great deal to some of the boys. Now, gentlemen of the Com- 
mittee, I can assure you of this, that no letter of mine to the Minister was 
intended to have been used for the purpose of securing permits. I felt very 
keenly about it; it worried me a great deal. It so happened that a few days 
later it was intimated that I had been appointed as one of the three delegates 
from Saskatchewan to the National Committee for the celebration of the 
Diamond Jubilee of Canada, and, therefore, knowing that I was coming to 
Ottawa, I decided to straighten this matter out with Mr. Forke. The discussion 
of this question arose out of my going to Mr. Forke’s office and mentioning 
this particular incident, which Mr. Forke recollected. In that connection Mr. 
Forke explained to me why he did not sign those permits. The conversation, 
may I say, was not confidential; it was a conversation dealing with a matter in 
which I regarded myself as being very vitally interested, a matter indeed, Mr. 
Chairman, in connection. with which I felt that my own honour and reputation 
was more or less at stake. As I say, I saw Mr. Forke and he told me why these 
had not been signed— 


Hon. Mr. Rauston: Let me interrupt right here to say that I, at least, 
as a member of this Committee, reserve to myself the right to decide whether 
this conversation was confidential, personal or not. 


The Wirness: Yes sir. But I think I have the right to make that state- 
ment. 


: Hon. Mr. Ratston: I have now my own conception of the matter, that 
it was a personal letter by you introducing a friend, and you are now trying to 
explain a matter of personal honour. 


The Witness: This conversation arose in that way. Mr. Forke told me 
he had done his level best to stop the issuance of these permits; he further 
told me they had been abused. I believed him. He said that large numbers of 
them had been issued previously and that the records of the Department would 
bear that out or deny it. He gave me an incident which led me to believe that 
such was the case. 


Mr. Cawan: State the incident. 
The Witness: State the incident, sir? 
Mr. CaHan: Yes. 


The Wirness: He told me that soon after he became Minister of Immi- 
gration a man whom I understood to be a defeated member of the House came 
to Mr. Forke with a bunch of permits to be signed. Mr. Forke said—I remember 
his words distinctly—that such a request aroused his Scotch temper and he 
refused. On another occasion Mr. Forke mentioned to me a member who 
had received a large number of these permits and, as in the former instance,— 
oh, perhaps I should say this, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. Forke in the conversation 
previously, as I have to state that incident, had said that when his Scotch 
temper was aroused he asked this man what these permits were worth to him, 
and the man told him they were worth $100 each and he had his election expenses 
to pay. 

[Mr. M. J. Coldwell.) 
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By Mr. Cahan: 


Q. Who was the man? Did he mention the name?—A. He may have men- 
tioned the name, but I did not catch the name, sir. In the second instance he 
spoke of a man who had a large number, or who had obtained a large number of 
permits, and who had disposed of them in that way. 

'Q. Did he mention the name?—A. Yes. 

Q. Will you please give it?—A. Is this an occasion upon which I can do 
that? I am quite willing to give the name, sir, but I would like to know my 
position as to my privilege here. I am repeating a statement made to me by 
the Minister and I do not wish to give that name in view of the fact that Mr. 
Forke stated last week that he was repeating to me gossip and suspicion. 


Mr. Canan: I move that in order that the witness may have every defence | 
by way of privilege that the Committee request him to give the name. Under 
these circumstances I think he will be privileged. 


Hon. Mr. Ratston: I want to suggest that the witness was not particularly 
eareful about privilege when he made the statement in Regina with regard to 
Members of Parliament without designating them, and as it seems to me cast 
a slur on every person concerned and I do not see why any special privilege 
should be accorded the witness now. He is here to answer questions; if he is 
entitled to privilege, he will get it; if he is not, he won’t; that is all. 


Mr. Canan: I submit that a witness appearing by summons before this 
Committee, if he asks that privilege be accorded to him, is entitled to be accorded 
that privilege by a vote of the Committee requiring him to state the facts. I 
move he be requested to state the facts. 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: Mr. Cahan has asked a question and it seems to me it is 
up to the witness, and this Committee should not accord him any special privi- 
lege; that he should take care of himself as he has taken care of himself on the 
platform. If he is entitled to privilege he gets it; if not, I for one think he should 
not have it. 

Mr.*Lucas: I do not think the witness is asking for any special privilege 
whatever. 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: That is right. Then we can go on. 


Hon. Mr. Enwarps (Frontenac): May I ask some of the legal fraternity 
what they mean by “ privilege ”’? 

Mr. Canaan: A witness appearing before this Committee is protected in the 
courts with regard to the statements he makes to the Committee as against libel 
and slander, if he makes a reply to a question by order of the Committee. We 
are here to elicit the truth, and; therefore, we should give the order that he 
answer this particular question and be accorded such privilege as he is afforded 
with respect to a statement here as would be accorded him by a court in the 
event of an action for slander or libel. 

Mr. Guen: Mr. Chairman, if the witness makes a statement which is a 
slander or a libel upon any member of this Committee or any Member of Parlia- 

-ment, Mr. Cahan is moving that he be protected in that statement. I submit, Mr. 
Chairman, that if the witness is prepared to make a statement which he can also 
repeat outside but which would make him then a subject for slander or libel. 
he is not entitled to make it in this Committee and have the publicity spread all 
over the Dominion, and then get the special privilege that he is not responsible 
for that statement. I suggest if he makes a statement, let him make it upon 
his own responsibility. 

Mr. Canaan: Mr. Chairman, just one word. Let us get down to the basis 
of this. In view of the statements which have been made and published in the 
press, it is the duty and responsibility of this Committee to probe those to the 
bottom, and I will not be a party to any attempt to restrain this witness from 
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giving evidence with regard to these material facts. He is here by order of this 
Committee; he has said that Members of the House of Commons—if I remember 
it correctly—were mentioned to him by Mr. Forke, and I ask that the names 
of those Members be given now to the Committtee, in order that this probe may 
be facilitated. 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: No one is objecting to that. 

Mr. Guen: I am not objecting to the witness giving the name of every 
Member whom he knows. As stated in the papers he definitely knows the 
names, and I am not objecting to his giving them, but I am objecting that he 
should be given a special privilege to name somebody and then seek the cover 
of this Committee in not standing up to any action that might be taken against 
him. 

Mr. Cauan: He is asked to give the name that a Minister of the Crown 
gave to him. He does not know the truth or falsity of it. 

Mr. McGisson: We have summoned this man here to produce proof of his 
charges. He has made statements which I think are serious and which reflect 
upon us all. It is only fair to him to let him present his case. If he has sufficient 
proof upon which he was justified in making that statement, then probably one 
can excuse him; if he has not, I certainly for one will hold him guilty. 

Hon. Mr. Epwarps (Frontenac): I support Mr. Cahan’s contention, being 
influenced by his logic, and I would like to add that after all in extending the 
privilege to the witness we are only giving him for the time being a privilege 
which we all enjoy as Members of Parliament as saying things in the House we 
would not dare to say outside. 

Hon. Mr. Rausron: I am still of the opinion that the Committee should not 
extend any special privileges— 

Mr. Canan: We are not extending any priviliges; we are ordering him to 
answer. 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: I am concurring absolutely in Mr. Cahan’s statement 
with regard to giving the name. No one is attempting to shut the name out, 
but Mr. Coldwell has made a statement with regard to Members of Parliament 
generally without any privilege or without asking any, and I do not know why 
he cannot make his statement with regard to any particular individual in the 
same way. (To the witness) You are not taking the position that you require 
an order before you answer? 

The Wrrness: No, but I am taking this position, that I wish to have the 
same privilege extended to me as is accorded to Members of Parliament. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. I am in accord with what Mr. Cahan has said up to a certain point. 
But if the witness wants to seek immunity from prosecution for any statement 
he may make here, because he is making it to a parliamentary Committee, then 
Mr. Cahan’s— ; 

Mr. CauHan: The distinction is between making a voluntary statement and 
answering a specific question proposed to him by this Committee. I think 
the will of this Committee should be made known that he answer this specific 
question. He is not making any charge against any Member; he is saying 
that a Minister of the Crown, the head of a Department, gave him the name of 
a Member of Parliament who is trafficking in permits, and for the purpose of 
facilitating this inquiry this Committee should demand to know who that 
person is, what his name is, in order that we may ascertain the real truth. 


Mr. Guen: Mr. Cahan is interjecting into this another issue that is not 
before the Committee. I am satisfied that not a single member of this 
Committee objects to the witness giving the name. We are not objecting to 
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his giving his statement in its entirety, but we are objecting that this witness 


should have a special privilege in giving evidence before this Committee. He 
has a statement to make, let him make it on his own responsibility. He has 
made it outside, why can he not make it before the Committee? 


Mr. Canan: I am not affording him nor suggesting affording him any 
special privilege but he should have, as a witness before this Committee, all 
the privileges which appertain to him as a witness giving the evidence he is 
compelled to give. That is all. 


Hon. Mr. Ratston: He has been summoned and compelled to come. He 
is not here voluntarily. He has been sworn and is a witness before this Com- 
mittee—not voluntarily. It seems to me he has whatever privilege attains 
to that position. Everyone seems perfectly willing to have him answer the 
question. 

Hon. Mr. Epwarps (Frontenac): I was going to suggest an easy way out 
of the difficulty. He has the right to name the Minister. No chance of any 
lawsuit there, privilege or no privilege. Then the Minister he mentions is 
privileged as a Member of Parliament, and he can get up and give us the name. 
Instead of the witness giving us the name of the member, he can give the name 
of the Minister, and he would not run the risk of any lawsuit outside, then the 
Minister can give the name of the Member and he is protected as a Member of 
Parliament. 

The CHatrMANn: I may say that I do not think this Committee can give any 
special privilege to any witness. Whatever privileges are granted to him by 
Parliament he has. This Committee can neither take away nor give him any 
more, but the witness is obliged to answer any proper question put to him by 
the Committee. 

Hon. Mr. Raustron: The Chairman has ruled that the witness is bound to 
answer any proper questions. 

Mr. CarmicHaEL: Does that mean that when a witness is summoned and 
does not wish to mention the name of any particular man he is bound to do so 
on a question by some member of this Committee and does not receive any 
special protection? 

The CuairMan: I am quite sure any rights— 

Mr. CarmicHakEu: Has the witness not any right to make his own state- 
ment? 

The CHatrMAN: The witness is obliged to answer any proper question put 
to him. 

Mr. Vauiance: I think the witness said he did not treat his conversation 
with the Minister as confidential. If he did not, then he should be able to give 
that conversation to this Committee. That part is no more confidential than 
what has already been given. 

The CHarrMaNn: I might add that the witness is obliged to answer any 
question which the Committee as a Committee put to him. It does not neces- 
sarily mean that he must answer any question proposed by a single member 
of the Committee, but if the Committee as a Committee decides that a question 
put by a single member shall be answered, it shall be answered. I can see no 
object in Mr. Cahan’s motion because this Committee cannot add to nor take 
away from any rights of the witness. 

Mr. Cauan: Your ruling is perfectly correct. All I wish is that the will 
of the Committee may be made known by means of the resolution which I 
moved. Whatever may flow frem that this witness is entitled to, and, there- 
fore, I press my motion being put, in order to express the will of this Committee 


that this question should be answered by this Committee. 
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Several Hon. Mempers: Question. 

The Cuarrman: I will ask Mr. Coldwell if he objects to answering the 
question. 

Mr. Spence: There is a motion before the Committee. 

The Cuarrman: Just a minute. I will ask Mr. Coldwell if he objects to: 
answering this question. If not, there is no necessity for a ruling. 

The Wrrness: The only objection I have to answering that question is this,. 
that Mr. Forke now states that he was giving me current gossip and suspicions. 

Mr. Cauan: That is no defence—what he subsequently said. You are- 
bound to answer the question. This Committee has expressed its will through 
the Chairman that you answer it. 

The Wirness: If I understand that the Committee requires me to answer 
that question, I will answer it. 

Mr. Brown: It seems to me there is a little confusion in Mr. Cahan’s posi- 
tion. Are we to decide whether we shall accord this witness privilege, or are 
we to decide whether this particular question shall be answered? 

The Cuarrman: I have already ruled that the Committee cannot extend 
a privilege, that already exists by rule. 

Mr. Brown: Mr. Cahan’s motion is that this particular question be 
answered? 

Mr. Cauan: That is all. 

Hon. Mr. Rauston: And the Chairman has ruled that he answer it. 

The Cuatrman: My ruling is that the question is a proper one and should 
be answered. Is it the wish of the Committce to appeal from that ruling? 


The Wirnzss: I will answer the question. The name mentioned to me was- 
that of Mr. McMurray of Winnipeg. 


By Wire Glen: 


Q. Was he a member of Parliament at the time this conversation took 
place?—A. I said that prior to Mr. Forke’s ministrv— 

Q. What was the date of that meeting?—A. March 1927. 

Q. Mr. McMurray was not a member of Parliament then?—A. Not at that 
time, but I said prior to that time. Now, in further reference to that statement: 
1 also notice that Mr. Forke last week stated— 

Mr. Canan: Please give your own evidence. 

The Witness: May I just say this? 

Mr. Cauan: You are not giving your evidence with regard to any state- 
ments made by Mr. Forke last week; ycu are giving your evidence of statements 


alleged to have been made by Mr. Forke to you. Please confine your evidence 
to that. 


Hon. Mr. Rauston: A statement made by you at Regina. 


The Witness: I will try to do that, sir. As soon as the press report 
appeared—or at least within two days, I had to go away on a law case in con- 
nection with a teacher’s matter. When I returned home I wrote to Mr. Forke— 


By Mr. Cahan: 


Q. Was that after this publication in the paper?—A. Yes. 

Q. We are asking you to give evidence, and you began to give evidence, with 
regard to your conversation with Mr. Fcrke, as a basis for your statement. We 
are not asking you to deal with subsequent correspondence with Mr. Forke. 
That may become relevant later on, but now tell tis the whole subject of your 
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econversaticn with Mr. Forke.—A. I must plead ignorance of the proper pro- 
cedure before a committee of this nature. 


The CHarrman: Anything which appeared in the press with reference to 
Mr. Forke or what he said before this committee should not he quoted by you, 
unless it is of record in our minutes of evidence. It is purely a press despatch. 
Anything ycu may have seen in the papers is not official. 


The Wrrness: There is one other point which I might also mention in this 
connection, since the statement is under discussion. Briefly it is this: Mr. 
Forke told me in the same connection that he had checked up on the Depart- 
ment and that he had written to his predecessor regarding the work of the 
Department, and the number cf permits which had been issued, and that his 
predecessor had further referred him to the record of his predecessor in the 
Cabinet. I think those things are perhaps relevant. 

T think, gentlemen, that is all I have to say in this connection. 


By Mr. Cahan: 


Q. Have you given us as nearly as you can from memory the whole con- 
versation you had with Mr. Forke, upon which you based your statement made 
before a public audience?—A. As nearly as possible, yes. 

Q. You have given us all?—A. Yes. I will answer that definitely, yes. 

Q. Therefore, when you made the statement which you did, which was read 
by the Secretary of this Committee, it was based on a statement alleged to have 
been made to you by Mr. Forke with regard to a former Member of the House 
of Commons?—A. Yes sir. 

Q. And no other person was implicated directly or indirectly by Mr. Forke’s 
statement?—A. I would not say that, sir, because the whole conversation was 
such that I certainly believed that the issue of permits, not necessarily to or by 
Members of Parliament— 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. It is the Members of Parliament about whom we are speaking —A. I was 
not speaking about Members of Parliament at the time I made this address. 
Q. Go on.—A. I was dealing with the whole issue of permits. 


By Mr. Cahan: 


Q. When you said at this meeting, reported in the Regina Leader of November 
24th, 1927, 


I know who have sold them, I know at least some of the members of 
Parliament who have sold them, and I know what the records of the 
Department were under both Hon. Mr. Stewart and his successor. 
Definitely, I know the names of some members who sold these permits. 


I should say Mr. Campbell was not one of these Members. 
Now, I ask you if you based that statement which I have quoted from the Regina 
Leader, and which you admit was a fairly correct synopsis of your statement, 
upon the conversation with Mr. Forke relating solely to Mr. McMurray? I 
ask you if that is the fact?—A. No sir. I mentioned that another man came 
to Mr. Forke— 
By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 
Q. A defeated candidate?—A. I think I said a defeated Member. 
By Mr. Cahan: 
Q. You mentioned another one?—A. Yes sir. 
Q. So this statement which I have read was based upon a statement alleged 
to have been made to you by Mr. Forke—A. Yes sir. 
Q. —and some statement made by Mr. Forke with regard to another 


Member?—A. I do not quite understand you. 
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Q. Does your second statement, in which you used the words “defeated 
Member” relate to the defeated Member mentioned to you by Mr. Forke?—A. 
WY eS pair, 

Q. And your statement as reported in the Leader, which I have quoted from, 
was based upon the alleged statement by Mr. Forke with regard to Mr. McMurray 
and another Member who had been defeated?—A. Yes sir. 

Q. And solely with regard to these two instances?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who was the other Member who had been defeated—A. I said before 
that I did not catch his name. 

Q. And you now admit, because you are on oath, that you made these 
broad charges because of an alleged statement to you by Mr. Forke with regard 
to Mr. McMurray and another defeated Member whose name you do not now 
remember?—A. Yes sir. 

Q. And you had no other evidence before you?—A. May I say this; that I 
made the statement I made on the conversation with Mr, Forke. I never referred 
to them at any time as “charges”. I made that perfectly clear in my address, 
that I was not speaking from truths in my own possession. 

Q. I withdraw the word “charges” but this was the grossest slander I have 
seen published in the press for some time, if it was made on that. Leave out 
the word “charges”. You made the statement which you did affecting the honour 
of members of this Parliament, alleging that they had obtained and sold permits, 
knowing that all that you knew was an alleged reference by Mr. Forke to the 
two former Members of Parliament to whom I have referred, Mr. McMurray 
and another whose name you did not mention?—A. I would say this, sir, that 
when a Minister of the Crown gives me information of that description I accept 
it as being correct. 

Q. I am not saying whether it is correct or not; we will ascertain that from 
the Minister of the Crown, but I am asking you whether that was the basis of 
the statement which you made with regard to Members of Parliament. You 
said “I know they sold them; I know at least some of the Members of Parliament 
who have sold them” and you add, “I know what the records of the Department 
were under both Hon. Mr. Stewart and his successor. Definitely I know the 
names of some Members who sold these permits.” This statement referred solely 
and exclusively to Mr. McMurray and to the Member whose name you have 
forgotten?—A. Yes sir. That, perhaps, is a correct interpretation to put upon it 
at this time— 

I am asking you, when you were making that statement what was in your 
mind? Do you know of anything, either personally or by information alleged 
to have been obtained from Mr. Forke, with respect to any other Members of 
Parliament?—A. No. sir. I have never professed to have any information 
other than Mr. Forke’s statement in my possession. I said in the address, 
sir, that I was using the information based on the records of the highest 
authority on immigration in the country. I think those were the words I 
used. 

Q. Now, will you allow me? In another part of your statement you say— 


Hon. Mr. Ratston: That is another speech made after Mr. Campbell 


spoke. 
By Mr. Cahan: 


Q. Then, addressing the same public meeting you say: “I know one man, 
not a Member of Parliament, an official who was suddenly transferred to some 
other part of the world ’”’—A. No sir. 


Hon. Mr. Rauston: Mr. Campbell said that. 
Mr. Cauan: I beg your pardon. Perhaps we will have to call Mr. 


Campbell. In the earlier part of your address you are reported as saying: 
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“A regular traffic was carried on at Ottawa in the sale of permits to admit 
men who were not originally eligible for entry into Canada. These permits 
were sold by Members of Parliament in Canada for the sum of $100 each. 
That went on for several years. I am not stating what I do not know to be an 
absolute fact. It is not hearsay; it is not guesswork; I got that possibly from 
the highest authority in Canada on immigration affairs. These permits were 
sold and the bars were let down and people were allowed to flow in who were 
not ordinarily eligible for our immigration.” From whom did you obtain the 
information that permits were sold by Members of Parliament in Canada for 
$100?—A. From Mr. Forke. 

Q. Then what did you mean when you said you had given us the whole 
purport of your conversation?—A. I think I showed you that Mr. Forke did 
mention to me that these permits were obtained for the sum of $100. 

Q. I do not understand that——A. I mentioned that in my statement. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. What I understood you to say was that Mr. Forke told you about a 
man approaching him, and he refused to give him his permits and he asked 
this man what there was in it for him if he got them, and he said $100 each. 
Was that your friend from Regina?—A. No sir. 


By Mr. Cahan: 

Q. Now, did Mr. Forke tell you, as a layman, that these permits were sold 
by Members of Parliament in Canada for the sum of $100 each, and that that 
went on for several years? Did Mr. Forke make that statement?—A. That 
was the inference and the understanding I obtained from the conversation with 
Mr. Forke. 

Q. Leave out your inference and your understandings, which may depend 
upon your own mind, and upon an exaggerated form of expression. Tell us 
exactly what Mr. Forke said with regard to that——A. Mr. Forke told me that 
when the gentleman who wanted a large number signed came to see him he 
told him they were issued for a fee of $100 each— 

Q. But they had never been issued?—A. May I point this out, that Mr. 
Forke very clearly intimated to me that that was the usual fee at which these 
permits were sold. 

Q. Can you remember the words Mr. Forke used?—A. It is now fifteen 
months ago— 

Q. Tell me as best you can, free from your own inferences. We want te 
know what Mr. Forke said—A. I am on oath— 

Q. Yes. If you say you cannot remember, well and good, but tell us as 
nearly as your memory will permit exactly what Mr. Forke said.—A. I will 
not attempt to quote words, not having thought of that pw -nlar point in 
the interim. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 
Q. You quoted them eight months afterwards—A. Oh no, sir. 


By Mr. Cahan: 

Q. What was the date of your conversation with Mr. Forke?—A. March 
15th, 1927. 

Q. And you delivered this address on November 23rd, 1927?—A. Yes 
sir. 

Q. And you were giving them, as I understand you now to say, the purport 
of a statement made to you by Mr. Forke?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now state, as nearly as you can again, the purport of the statement made 
to you by Mr. Forke in respect to the $100 payment.—A. Very well, sir. I would 
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say this, that Mr. Forke told me in discussing this matter that day in this con- 
nection that the fee was $100, and he added “If I wished, I could become a mil- 
lionaire in this Department”. 

@. When he said that the fee was $100,°to what did he refer? Did he say 
these lawyers or Members of Parliament who were applying for permits received 
in consideration for their good offices $100 each?—A. That the people getting 
these permits were handing them out for $100. 

Q. Did you understand that that applied to any official of the Immigration 
Department—that officials were receiving any payments?—A. No, sir. 

Q. You understood it to vefer solely to the Members of Parliament who 
were applying for permits?—A. No sir, certainly not. I understood it to apply 
to men like the man who got the letter of introduction from me, to get those 
permits and use them. 

Q. But you say “These permits were sold by Members of Parliament in 
Canada for the sum of $100”, and I would ask you what there was in Mr. 
Forke’s statement which would Jead you, as an honest citizen of the country, to 
allege that these permits were sold by Members of Parliament in Canada for 
the sum of $100 each?—A. I think I have tried to explain that very clearly. 
I think that statement is quite clearly understood. 

Q. I cannot understand it. I cannot make out your inferences. But in 
relation to Mr. McMurray and to the other defeated candidate—A. I did not 
say “candidate”. 

@. Who were the only members mentioned as I understood it—A. Yes. 

Q. —did Mr. Forke say that Mr. McMurray and this other defeated can- 
didate, as Members of Parliament, received $100 each for getting permits?—A. 
Mr. Forke certainly did indicate that Mr. McMurray received it. 

Q. Is that the former Solicitor General of Canada?—A. I believe so, yes. 

Q. You went farther after Mr. Campbell had spoken and thrown some 
slight doubt upon the aecuracy of your statement—I think I might put it that 
way, mildly—and you said: “I know what the records of the Department were 
under both Hon. Mr. Stewart and his successor”. Now, to what records of the 
Department under the Hon. Mr. Stewart, did you refer?—A. Mr. Chairman, 
I point this out— 

Q. Will you please answer my question?—A. May I say that this is an 
abbreviated report of my address and there are some combinations of words 
there which are either a synopsis of what I said or do not elaborate in the way 
I elaborated on that occasion. 


Hon. Mr. Ratston: You said it was substantially correct. 


By Mr. Cahan: 

Q. Now, I have had some experence in examining witnesses and I would 
like to know what you knew directly or indirectly when you said: “I know 
what the records of the Department were under both Hon. Mr. Stewart and his 
successor’. Hon. Mr. Stewart is a member of the Government; he is an eminent 
Member of this House of Commons and we want to know what you had in 
mind in your reference there to the Hon. Mr. Stewart.—A. I had this in mind, 
Mr. Chairman. Mr. Forke made the comment to me that when he found the 
number of permits which had been issued, he wrote to his predecessor— 

Q. Who was that?—A. Of the Meighen Cabinet—Doctor Manion, I think 
it was. He did not mention the name to me, but J think that is who it 
was. I am speaking now from memory—and that that gentleman replied to 
him referring him to the records of his predecessor, who was the Hon. Mr. 
Stewart, and Mr. Forke said that when he looked into those records he found 
that the condition had existed, that in fact—and he used these words or as 
nearly as possible these words, or words which at least indicated this, that the 
condition was even worse. 
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Q. To what condition are you referring? To the condition under which 
Members of Parliament received $100 for getting permits?—A. No sir. 

Q. To the condition under which permits were granted?—A. To the condi- 
tion that permits were being given out to people over the country who were 


_ using them improperly. 


a 


Q. In what way did they use them improperly?—A. People were getting 
them who ordinarily were not entitled to come into Canada, and they were 
paying the people getting them sums of money for them. 

Q. Permits are only granted in the case of people who ordinarily are not 
permitted to come in?—A. Yes. 

Q. Was the statement made, or were words used by Mr. Forke, which would 
indicate that under the Hon. Mr. Stewart or under his successor in office per- 
mits were obtained and that those who obtained them were receiving improperly 
large sums of money for obtaining them?—A. That was certainly my under- 
standing, sir. 


Hon. Mr. Forxr: Did I say it? Do not say what your understanding is. 


By Mr. Glen: 


Q. In your statement you say that you know.—A. Yes sir. 

Q@. Then in speaking on a public platform you were speaking of something 
you think was told to you?—A. Yes sir. 

Q. I would like to make this absolutely clear. So far as this statement 
made by you at Regina is concerned it was based on a conversation you had with 
Mr. Forke and had reference only to two men, E. J. McMurray and the defeated 
man?—A. No sir. 

Q. You said so in answer to Mr. Cahan.—A. No sir. I said “two Mem- 
bers of Parliament”, but I had discussed the permit system in a much larger 
way than that because, Mr. Chairman, I have explained to the Committee how 
this thing first came to my attention. 

Q. But you said in answer to Mr. Cahan that it only referred to two men, 
one man you named and the other man you could not name.—A. I answered Mr. 
Cahan to that effect, but I said those were the names given to me, but I did not 
say those were the only two names which might have been given to me. 

Q. But you did not know, did you?—A. I do not, sir, but I know of two. 

Q. Then we can assume that your whole statement was based on the names 
of two men who “are Members of Parliament” as you put it in your statement. 
These two men were not Members at the time you were speaking —A. I did not 
say they were Members of Parliament; I said they were Members of Parliament 
but prior to Mr. Forke’s ministry. 

Q. No, you did not.—A. I beg your pardon. 

Q. You make the accusation that all Members of Parliament are trafficking 
in permits?—A. Absolutely not. 

Q. Is that not the only inference we can draw, that Members of Parliament 
are getting $100 each for getting permits?—A. I do not think so. I say this, 
though, that in order to get an investigation of this kind into the records of a 
Department if two men have been doing this, the whole Department should 
be investigated. That was my contention. 


By Mr. Millar: 

Q. May I ask if the defeated candidate was ever a Member of Parliament? 
—A. I never said “defeated candidate”. I do not see why the Members of this 
Committee are so frequently quoting me as having said “defeated candidate”. 

Q. You cannot remember his name? Do you remember what province he 
comes from?—A. Yes sir; at least, I remember the part of the country in which 
it was indicated to me he lives. 

Q. Where was that?—A. He lived in the maritime provinces. 
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Q. Do you remember which province?—A. No sir. “Maritime provinces” 
was the only thing mentioned. 


By Hon. Mr. Edwards (Frontenac) : 


Q. Was it your understanding from your conversation with Mr. Forke 
that trafficking in permits for gain was general amongst those who were so 
trafficking, or simply the two to whom you have referred?—A. Yes sir, that is 
exactly what I have been trying to explain. 


By Mr. Cahan: 


Q. In reference to your statement about the Hon. Mr. Stewart, in which 
you say: “I know at least some of the Members of Parliament who have sold 
them and I know what the records of the department were under both Hon. 
Mr. Stewart and his successor.” Did Mr. Forke specifically mention the name 
of Mr. Stewart?—A. No, it was the word “predecessor.” 


By Mr. Carmichael: 


Q. I understood you to make the statement to the effect that the Minister 
of Immigration stated if he wished he could have become a millionaire through 
issuing these permits?—A. Yes. 

Q. Could you inform the Commitiee if there was any money received 
by the officials of the department in connection with these permits?—A. No 
sir, I can not, but I may say, since Mr. Stewart’s name was perhaps introduced, 
that I was trying to make clear what I meant by “predecessor” and “successor” 
but I had no intention of conveying the impression—I would not have the 
Committee think for one moment that I wish to cast any slur whatsoever upon 
the Hon. Mr. Stewart. I want that to be perfectly clear. 


By Mr. Cahan: 


Q. Then would you tell us exactly the words Mr. Forke used which made 
you attribute these fraudulent acts to the regime of Hon. Mr. Stewart?—A. Yes, 
I will be glad to do that. I think I have already done so, in this way; Mr. 
Forke told me he wrote a letter to his predecessor drawing his attention to the 
number of permits issued during his regime, and that his predecessor had written 
a letter to him pointing out the number of permits issued during the regime of 
his predecessor who was, of course, the Hon. Mr. Stewart. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. You have known Mr. Forke for some time?—A. Yes, I have met Mr. 
Forke. 

Q. Were you not intimate friends?—A. No, I would not say that. I met 
Mr. Forke on one occasion in Regina, and I have corresponded with. him since 
that time. 

Q. You became thoroughly intimate?—-A. I would not say we were fairly 
intimate, but we were good friends. 

Q. You have told a great deal of what Mr. Forke said to you. Did it never 
strike your mind that part of this at least was a private conversation? A. Well, 
I think Mr. Millar you will know that I am in a position in the city of Regina 
where I have, I think, the confidence of a large number of the people and there 
are also a number of people who make of me a confidant. I do not think I have 
ever had the reputation for divulging a confidence, but I may say this, that 
within four hours of that conversation with Mr. Forke I discussed it quite freely, 
frankly and openly with Mr. Geo. F. Edwards of the United Farmers of Sas- 
katchewan. Had I considered this to be either personal or confidential I would 
not have discussed it with any third party. 
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Q. That does not exactly answer the question. Did it ever cross your mind 
that a part of this conversation was a private conversation?—A. You notice I 
did not use this publicly at all until my statement was challenged that permits 
had been improperly used and I felt justified in coming back as strongly as 1 
could to defend myself from the inference that what 1 had said was not true. 


By Hon. Mr. Edwards (Frontenac): 


Q. Were your relations with Mr. Forke of such an intimate character that 
it occurred to your mind that he might impart to you information he would not 
impart to others?—A. No, sir. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. You say your statement was challenged. Was that the statement made 
by Mr. Campbell?——A. Perhaps “challenged” is a little strong, Mr. Stewart, but 
some doubt was thrown upon the remarks I made. 


Q. Was that the statement of Mr. Campbell at the same meeting?—A. Yes, 
that there were rumours. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. Mr. Coldwell, will you just tell us exactly, as nearly as you can, what 
Mr. Forke said to you about Mr. McMurray. I want to see what the foundation 
of it is—A. Mr. Forke told me quite definitely that Mr. McMurray had obtained 
these permits in large numbers; that he had obtained sufficient to meet his 
election expenses, and Mr. Forke’s comment was “As you know, Mr. Coldwell, 
election expenses are large in a city like Winnipeg”. 

Q. And it is on that statement that you base your evidence given here to-day 
with regard to Mr. McMurray’s part in the transaction?—A. The statement I 
have already made this morning. I have elaborated on that to some extent. 

Q. I am asking you to elaborate as much as you please so long as you stick 
to what Mr. Forke said to you with regard to Mr. McMurray. Please repeat 
again what Mr. Forke said with regard to Mr. McMurray, and all he said.— 
A. Mr. Forke told me that Mr. McMurray had obtained large numbers of these 
permits which had been used in the manner I suggested—Mr. Forke suggested 
they had been sold, and that election expenses had been met in that way, and 
that election expenses in the city of Winnipeg were high. Those are, as near as 
I can remember, the effect of Mr. Forke’s words. 

Q. And I say it is on that statement that you base what you have said 
here this morning with regard to Mr. McMurray.—A. I do not quite see the 
point. 

Q. Never mind whether you see the point or not. I am asking you if it is 
upon that statement that you base what you have said here this morning with 
regard to Mr. McMurray.—A. That statement, and on the fact that it was in 
connection with the sale of immigration permits that this conversation occurred, 
and that the sum of $100 for these permits had been mentioned. On those 
statements I base the statement I have made here this morning. 

Q. The sum of $100 was not mentioned in connection with Mr. McMurray, 
but was mentioned in connection with another man, from the maritime pro- 
vinces, I understand, who had said to Mr. Forke that there was $100 in it for 
him.—A. For Mr. Forke? 

Q. No, for the man—A. Yes. 

Q. That was the only occasion upon which $100 was mentioned.—A. I 
would not say that was the only occasion, no sir. 

Q. Is that the only occasion you remember now or will you tell me of 
another in connection with enything else where the sum of $100 for permits was 
mentioned?—-A. The conversation revolved around this particular point— 
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Q. Never mind revolving. We are trying to get down to something definite 
as to what the foundation was for this statement with regard to $100. I am 
asking you if there was any other conversation or a portion of any conversation 
in which $100 was mentioned except in connection with the man who Mr. Forke 
had said had intimated to him there was $100 in it for him.—A. Mr. Forke clearly 
indicated— 

Q. Tell us what he said—A. Word for word? 

Q. Substantially. 


By Mr. McGibbon: 
Q. Was it intimated that Mr. McMurray was selling permits for $100 apiece? 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 

Q. I am asking you to give any part of any conversation in which $100 per 
permit was mentioned other than in connection with the man from the maritime 
provinces—who, by the way, had not got $100 but who had intimated there was 
$100 in it for him—A_ Yes; earlier in the conversation such a suggestion was 
made— 

Q. Never mind any suggestions—A. Well, such a statement was made. Mr. 
Forke told me these permits were sold by people who got for them $100. 

Q. Did he tell you that Members of Parliament sold them for $100?—A. 
Members of Pariiament? 

Q. Yes.—A. Was that not clearly indicated in the connection which we have 
been discussing this morning? 

Q. Do not ask me a question; you answer mine. I am asking you if Mr. 
Forke indicated, except in connection with this man from the maritime provinces, 
if Members of Parliament were getting $100, and if he did intimate that, tell us 
what he said —A. I em trying to do that. I am on oath and I will not say what 
I do not believe to be absolutely true. 

Q. Can you tell us any other portion of the conversation in which Mr. Forke 
mentioned that Members of Parliament were getting $100 excepting this conversa- 
tion you have detailed with regard to the man from the maritime provinces?—A. 
The case of Mr. McMurray. 

Q. Go on. Any others?—A. The other cases of people who had applied for 

permits and not been allowed to receive them. 
..  Q. Will you give us any portion of a conversation in which Mr. Forke 
intimated that Members of Parliament were getting $100 except the portion of 
the conversation relating to the man from the maritime provinces?—A. Other 
than the two cases mentioned, no. 

Q. And he did not, as a matter of fact, mention that Mr. McMurray was 
getting $100?--A. He mentioned that Mr. McMurray’ s election expenses— 

Q. Please answer my question. He did not mention that Mr. McMurray 
was getting $100?—A. I would not swear that he did. 

Q. Now, in reference to Mr. Millar’s question again ; you were sufficiently 
intimate with Mr. Forke to feel you were at lberty to give a friend of yours a 
letter of introduction to him?—A. Well, between public men— 

Q. Please be good enough to answer that question. Does that not suggest 
intimacy? You can answer that question by “Yes” or “No.” You were suffi- 
ciently intimate to feel that you could give a letter of introduction to a friend 
of yours to Mr. Forke?—A. I protest, sir, that the word “intimate” has a 
peculiar meaning 

Q. Let us get on with the examination. 


The CuatmRMAN: I think the witness should answer the question. 


The Witness: I was friendly with Mr. Forke. 
[Mr. M. J. Coldwell.] 
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By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 

Q. And sufficiently friendly to feel that he would respect a letter you gave 
to a friend?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you gave that letter knowing that the friend was going to have 
something to do with regard to the Immigration Department?—A. I did not. 
That is the very point; I did not. 

Q. What did you expect he was going to do with it?—A. He told me he was 
coming down to Ottawa on a trip, that he knew certain members of the Cabinet; 
he had never met Mr. Forke, who was a new Minister, and he would like to drop 
in and see him. That was his explanation to me. 

Q. Then it was purely a personal visit and the letter you gave to him was 
not on business matters at all?—A. No. 

Q. Is that so?—A. That is so. 

Q. And you discovered what his real business was, namely, to attempt to 
get permits, and, as you say, the matter of your own personal honour was 
involved?—A. Yes. 

Q. And therefore you called on Mr. Forke to explain to him that when you 
had given that letter of introduction you did not understand the errand on which 
this man had gone?—-A. That is correct. 

Q. And you did not ask Mr. Forke his reason for refusing the permits at 
all?—A. No. 

Q. And he went on to talk with you. By the way, this conversation was. 
just between the two of you, with regard to his difficulties in the department ?— 
mey eS, 

Q. As a friend?—A. In connection with permits. The letter I gave had’ 
raised the question of permits. 

Q. But that did not raise the necessity of Mr. Forke giving you Ais 
information about refusing permits, did it?—A. Mr. Forke took the occasion 
to do so. 

Q. He took the occasion to tell you about his difficulties in the depart- 
‘ment?—A. Yes. 

Q. You were not a public man; you were not bound to receive that con- 
fidence from him or bound to demand it from him?—A. No. 

Q. And you were not there in any official capacity which required him to 
communicate this information to you?—A. No. 

Q. It simply raised whatever personal conversation and personal explana- 
tion by you to him as to why you had given this letter of introduction to your 
friends?—A. That construction can be placed upon it. 

Q. And Mr. Forke went on to explain what his difficulties were. Would 
you not say that that was purely because of your friendship with him? Do 
you think he would talk to anybody else as he would to you, anybody not an 
official connected with the department?—A. I do not believe he would talk 
to anybody just like that. 

Q. And he would not talk to anyone except somebody in whom he had 
confidence?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you say that about four hours afterwards you retailed this con- 
versation to Mr. Edwards?—A. Yes. 

Q. And when you got on the platform at Regina, even then you did not 
think it well to give the information which you gave until after Mr. Campbell 
had spoken?—A. No. 

Q. It was only when Mr. Campbell sort of put you on your mettle?—A. 
That is hardly correct. I think Mr. Campbell was there and he will tell you 
that I was not heated. 

Q. I did not say you were heated, but you were very much more definite: 
in your second speech than you were in your first?—A. Certainly. 
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Q. And had it not been for Mr. Campbell you would not have divulged 
what Mr. Forke said in the way you did?—A. I think in the first speech I 
gave a very clear indication. 

Q. I am asking you if you would have divulged the statement that you 
ismew the names of people and were prepared to give the names, had it not been 
for what Mr. Campbell said in his speech?—A. It is quite likely that on some 
future occasion—not that particular evening. My speech was done for that 
even.ng. 

Q. Why did you not do it in your first speech?—A. It is pretty difficult 
to say six or seven months after something happened. 

Q. I am asking for your answer on that. The fact is that you did regard 
this as sort of a private conversation and you did not feel in your first speech 
that you were quite justified in intimating that you knew the names of people, 
and it was after Mr. Campbell had rather cast some doubt on your statement 
that you made the second address?—-A. No, I would not say that. 

Q. Can you give us any reason for not having said what you said in your 
second speech in your first speech?—A. One reason would be this— 

Q. There was one reason? What restrained you from saying it in your 

first speech?—A. One reason was this, that I was discussing the immigration 
policy on the whole, and I made a comparatively brief allusion in the first 
instance to this particular condition. I did not elaborate. That was the 
reason. 
Q. Is.the newspaper report of your first speech practically verbatim?—A. 
No. The newspaper report is substantially correct. By that I mean this, that 
it is written up in a journalistic way and there are portions of my remarks cut 
out between paragraphs or sentences. 

Q. I am asking you if the report of the first address did not practically 
contain all you said on this subject of permtts?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you did not in that intimate that you knew the name of anybody? 
=A. No, al idid’ not: 

Q. I am asking you why you did not?—A. I think I have explained that. 

Q. Will you explain it again? I am afraid I did not catch a portion of 
your explanation?—A. My speech was devoted to immigration as a whole. I 
made but a passing allusion to these conditions. I did not elaborate. JI think 
you will agree with me that quite often when making a speech— 

Q. Do not bother about what I agree with you upon. Let us stick to the 
facts. You said you made a “passing allusion’? Do you call this a “passing 
allusion”: 

A regular traffic was carried on at Ottawa of the sale of permits to 
admit men who were not ordinarily eligible for entry into Canada. These 
permits were sold by Members of Parliament in Canada for the sum of 
$100 each. That went on for several years. I am not stating what I do 
not know to be an absolute fact. It is not hearsay, it is not guesswork. 
I got that possibly from the highest source in Canada on immigration 
affairs. These permits were sold and the bars were let down and people 
were allowed to flow in who were not ordinarily eligible for our immigra- 
tion. 


You regard that as a passing allusion, do you?—-A. You asked me why I did not, 
until Mr. Campbell! spoke, say what I said? I was explaining why I did not 
say what I said later on; it was in further elaboration. 

Q. You said that in your first speech you made a “passing allusion”. I ask 
you again if you regard that paragraph as a “passing allusion’?—A. I was 
explaining that when making a speech one makes but passing allusions. 

Q. Do you regard that as a passing aliusion?—A. No. 
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Q. Then it was not a passing allusion you made in your first speech?—A. 
It was in so far that I did not give the details which Mr. Campbell’s question 
brought out later on. 

Q. And you call that ‘‘a passing allusion”? Do you want to correct that? 
—A. I would correct it in the way I suggest, that I did not elaborate further 
until Mr. Campbell had raised the question. Then I said what was reported 
later on. 

Q. You gave as your reason for that that you were only making a passing 
allusion in your first speech. What Mr. Campbell said was that there were 
rumours that Members of Parliament and others were dealing in permits.—A. 
Yes. 

Q. Then you felt called upon to make the statement that you knew the 
names?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you knew that either of these men were Members of Parliament at 
this time?—A. The Members of Parliament at the present time were never 
mentioned. 

Q. This speech was made in November, 1927?—A. Yes. 

Q. The statement is, “I know at least some of the Members of Parliament 
who have sold them”.—A. I never at any stage stated that the men were Mem- 
bers of Parliament now. 

Q. You did not think that inference would be drawn from what you said? 
—A. Well, the reporter may have had 

Q. You did not think that inference would be drawn from what you said? 
—A. Well, I did not think so at the time, no, because I said “prior to Mr. 
Forke’s ministry”. 

Q. And you did not intend to?—A. No. 

Q. And you know nothing whatsoever with regard to the present Members 
of Parliament?—-A. I know nothing with regard to the present Members of 
Parliament. 

Q. Did Mr. Forke in his statement say that it was rumoured, or this was 
what he heard?—A. No sir. I do not remember at any stage that the word 
“rumours” was mentioned. 

Q. Or “gossip” ?—A. No. 

Q. You mean to tell me that Mr. Forke said he knew that as an absolute 
fact?—A. He did not say “absolute fact” but I clearly understood 

Q. Do you mean to tell me that Mr. Forke said that he had personal knowl- 
edge?—A. Mr. Forke? 

Q. Yes. Did ke say that he had personal knowledge of this? You under- 
stand that?—-A. Let me say this: that Mr. Forke gave me this, that he believed 
that to be the case. 

Q. But you do not say at any stage that he said he had personal knowledge? 
That question can be answered by “Yes” or “No?”—A. Yes, many questions 
can be answered by “Yes” or “No,” but it conveyed to me 

Q. I did not ask you that. You did not say at any stage that he said he 
had personal knowledge?—-A. Personal knowledge? 

Q. Yes, personal knowledge?—A. I certainly believed that Mr. Forke had. 

Q. Will you be good enough to answer my question. You did not say at 
any stage that Mr. Forke had personal knowledge?—A. I would say then, No. 

Q. Mr. Forke, you knew, only came into office in October, 1926?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you understood that whatever was referred to was something that 
had taken place before Mr. Forke came into office at all?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. McGibbon: 


Q. Mr. Coldwell, to clear up a point: did Mr. Forke lead you to believe 
that he had knowledge that Mr. McMurray was getting $100 apiece for these 
permits?—A. Yes. [Mr. M. J. Coldwell.] 
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By Hon. Mr. Edwards (Frontenac): 

Q. Was $100 mentioned, or was it your inference from his remarks that 
Mr. McMurray had been getting or wanted to get money to pay his election 
expenses in that way?—A. That was the inference. 

Hon. Mr. Rautston: He has not answered your question. You asked if 
$100 was mentioned or the inference that he wanted to get some money for 
election expenses. 


By Hon. Mr. Edwards (Frontenac): 


Q. Was $100 mentioned in that connection?—A. Yes, in that connection. 

Q. And it was also your inference that Mr. McMurray wanted these— 
from your conversation with Mr. Forke—to pay election expenses?—A. No. 
Mr. Forke’s comment on the sale of these permits which Mr. McMurray had 
received was that election expenses were high. 

Q. One other question. Reference has been dwelt upon by the Hon. Mr. 
Ralston of your intimacy with Mr. Forke. How long have you known Mr. 
Forke?—A. Since October, 1925. 

Q. How many times have you met Mr. Forke?—A. I met him in October, 
1925. 

Q. How long were you in conversation with him then?—-A. We spoke from 
the same platform. 

At a meeting?—A. Yes. 

In 1925?—A. Yes. 

The election of 1925?—A. Yes. 

When did you next meet him?—A. At Ottawa in March last year. 
That was twice you had met him?—A. Yes. 

Have you met him since that time except on this trip?—A. No. 

You have communicated with him by letters?—A. Yes. 

You referred to a letter you wrote to him?—A. Yes. 

Was that a letter relating to the sale of permits?—A. Yes. 

Have you a copy of that letter here?—A. It was relating to this speech, 
more particularly. 

. But it referred to the sale of permits?—A. Yes, sir. 

Did you get an answer from Mr. Forke?—A. Yes. 

Have you both the letter and the answer here?—A. Yes. 

Will you please place them on the record?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Millar: 
Q. At the time Mr. Forke and yourself spoke from the same platform—— 
Hon. Mr. Ratston: Let us finish with the letters first. 
The Witness: Shall I read them? 
Mr. Spence: Read the two letters. 
Hon. Mr. Rarston: There are more than two. 
Hon. Mr. Epwarps: I have asked for two; you can get the rest. 
The CHatrMAN: Are these marked “ Personal ”? 


The Witness: Yes, one is marked “ Personal”. I did that because I 
wanted it to go directly to Mr. Forke and not be opened in the departmental 
manner. 


DLLLLLLOOOO 


LLLO 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 
Q. What is the date? 
The Witness: Regina, November 27th, 1927. 
The CHatrMan: Read the letter. 
The Witness: (Reading): 
[Mr. M. J. Coldwell.] 
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Personal 


1666 ATHOL Sr., 
Reeina, Sask., Nov. 27th, 1927. 
The Hon. Rosert Forkp, 
Minister of Immigration, 
Ottawa. 


Dear Mr. Forks: You will probably note from press despatches 
that a great deal has been made of a statement I made at the Sons of 
England Hall in this city last Wednesday evening. 

In the course of an address on immigration I made the suggestion 
that at times during the past few years when the officials were placing 
bars against certain classes of immigrants, permits were given to those 
who found difficulty in getting in, for a fee, and that, to the credit 
of the present Minister it should be stated, this had been stopped. 

In the discussion which followed my address, Mr. Milton Campbell 
suggested that these were rumours. In my reply, I assured Mr. Camp- 
bell that these were not rumours and that certain permits had been 
issued for a hundred dollar fee, and that I knew of persons, including 
members of Parliament at the time, who had secured these permits for 
fees. This was written up rather startingly and evidently sent broad- 
cast over the Dominion, eliciting a carefully worded rejoinder from your 
deputy, Mr. Egan. When apprised of this over the telephone I replied 
as indicated in the press-clipping enclosed. Yesterday, I was out of the 
city, but I find that the Leader has editorial reference to my remarks. 

You will, no doubt, remember our conversation in this connection 
last spring when you gave me the information, amongst others, to which 
I referred the other evening. Our discussion was quite front and was 
not of a confidential nature so that I felt, when my statement met with 
some question, I was at liberty to make the explanation. 

I would regret very much to cause you any personal inconvenience 
or worry, but I feel that since this matter has been given some publicity 
it will no doubt come directly to your attention, and I am hopeful that 
such steps will be taken as will teach the persons responsible for this 
abuse of immigration permits a well-deserved lesson. 

With kind regards, 
Yours sincerely, 


(Signed) M. J. Co~DWwELu. 


Hon. Mr. Epwarps (Frontenac): Now, read the reply. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. That is not marked “ Personal ”?—A. No, nor “ Confidential ”’. 
The Wirness (reading): 


OFFICE oF THE MINISTER OF IMMIGRATION AND COLONIZATION, 
Orrawa, Canapa, December 7th, 1927. 


M. J. Cotpwet, Esq., Alderman, 
Regina, Sask. 

Dear Mr. Cotpwe.tu,—Upon my return to Ottawa yesterday your 
letter of November 27th has been received. I note what you say con- 
cerning the conversation we had last spring with reference to the issu- 
ance of permits. I do not recall the conversation but I wish to emphasize 
most distinctly that I was at no time in a position nor did I ever say 
that Members of Parliament were trafficking for personal gain in immi- 
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gration permits. I do not understand what I could have said which 
would make it possible for you to place such an interpretation on my 
statement. If you have any definite grounds for your supposition I 
shall be glad if you will furnish me, confidentially, if not otherwise, the 
names of those whom you definitely know who were in receipt of money 
for permits procured from this Department. 
Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Ropert ForKeE. 


I replied to that—— 


Mr. Spence: Read the reply. 
The Wirness: This is the letter dated December 12th, 1927, at Regina, 
Sask. 


(Reading) : 
1666 ArHot Sr., 
Reaina, Sask., Dec. 12, 1927. 
The Hon. Ropert Forks, 
Minister of Immigration, 
Ottawa. 

Dear Mr. Forke: Your letter of Dec. 7th reached me this morning. 
To say the least I was exceedingly surprised to learn that you do not re- 
call the details of our conversation which took place in your office on 
March last. 

I have a very excellent memory for detail and, moreover, I believe I 
have a reputation for never making any statement the truth of which I 
am not thoroughly convinced. 

Now I state most advisedly that, in discussing the issuance of immi- 
gration permits, you gave me a great deal of information of the conditions 
which existed prior to your ministry and told me of specific instances 
where you had refused to issue them because you knew that those obtain- 
ing them were going to profit financially from them. You also mentioned 
the name of a gentleman who had occupied a position of some prominence 
in our parliamentary life and who represented a large urban constitu- 
ency, who had obtained enough permits to pay his election expenses. 

Your statements appeared to be so definite and conclusive that I 
accepted them without question but with a feeling that I was glad that 
you were determined to put an end to the practice. 

Since my memory is so clear, and since I told certain friends sub- 
stantially what you had told me immediately this conversation had 
occurred, I am quite prepared to give an accurate summary of our con- 
versation whenever it may be necessary to do so. I am, however, of the 
opinion that it is only necessary for me to draw the above facts to your 
attention and you will thereupon remember that whatever you may have 
found subsequently you were, in March last, in possession of information 
which led you to tell me in your capacity as Minister of Immigration that 
the condition to which I refer had existed prior to your ministry and this 
Parliament. Further, that the attention of the Prime Minister had been 
drawn to your determination by one who had been defeated in the elec- 
tions and who felt himself deprived of something to which he was entitled, 
but that Mr. King had informed you that you were entirely responsible 
for your own department. 

Your very truly, 
(Signed) M. J. Cotpwett. 
By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. Was there any reply?—A. A confidential letter. 
Hon. Mr. Forxe: There is nothing confidential in anything I said. 
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Hon. Mr. Epwarps (Frontenac): If the Minister waives that part of it, it’ 
is all right. 
The Witness (Reading) : 


Confidential. 


OFFICE OF THE MINISTER OF IMMIGRATION AND COLONIZATION, 


Orrawa, Canapa, December 16, 1927. 
M. J. CoupweEtu, Esq, 
1666 Athol Street, 
Regina, Sask. 

Dear Mr. Cotpwetu: In reply to your letter of the 12th instant I 
can only repeat what I said in the former letter. I certainly never made 
a statement that I knew of members receiving money for permits. In 
private conversation with you as a friend I remember repeating some of © 
the rumours I heard in this connection. I hardly expected this to go fur- 
ther. Now as a matter of fact I have no knowledge that any Member 
ever received money for permits and could not make any such statement. 
As to the rumours I told you of, they were much the same no doubt as 
your friend had heard and who was very much more guarded in his state- 
ments in Regina. 

I regret the fact that you made a public statement that in any way 
related to a private conversation you had with me. 


Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Ropert Forks. 
By Mr. Millar: 


Q. I would like to ask one question before we adjourn. In the public meet- 
ing at which you and Mr. Forke spoke from the same platform—was that a 
political meeting?—A. Yes. 

Q. Were you and Mr. Forke on opposite sides?—-A. No. Mr. Forke was the 
House leader of the Progressive group and at that time I was running as the 
Progressive candidate in the city of Regina. 

Q. You were asking Mr. Forke to assist vou in your campaign?—A. He was 
speaking in various cities. I had not been in touch with Mr. Forke; the com- 
mittee had been in touch with him and had arranged it. 


By Hon. Mr. Edwards (Frontenac): 

Q. You felt you were sufficiently acquainted with him as a candidate of the 
party of which he was leader to warrant you in giving a letter of introduction 
to your friend?—A. Yes. 

Q. That was the extent of your intimacy?—A. Yes. | 

Q. Your political conection?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. And I understand you to say that on that occasion and the occasion in 
Ottawa were the only times you had met Mr. Forke personally?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is correct?—A. I think so. 

Q. Did not Mr. Forke address two of your schools?—A. That was the same 
date. Mr. Forke and I went to the political meeting in the evening together. 
We had a chat which probably lasted fifteen or twenty minutes on the general 
political situation. Then Mr. Forke went off to address a couple of meetings in, 
I think, the collegiate institute and the normal school. 

Q. Schools under your direction?—A. No, they are not. 

Q. Were you not with him?—-A. No, I was not with Mr. Forke. I think 


Mr. J. M. Thomas was with him. 
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4 By Hon. Mr. Forke: 
Q. Did you not introduce me as the speaker?—A. No. 


The witness retired. 


The Committee adjourned until Wednesday morning, May 16, 1928, at 
11 a.m. 
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Hovusr oF Commons, 
Wepnespay, May 16, 1928. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 11 
o’clock a.m., the Chairman, Mr. W. F. Kay, presiding. 


The Cuatrman: Gentlemen, when we adjourned yesterday until this morn- 
ing I was not aware that a Conservative caucus had been called for the same 
time. I was informed of that yesterday afternoon by the Chief Whip of the 
Conservative party with the request that the Committee should not meet at the 
same time. Of course, it is always usual for committees not to meet when there 
is a caucus of one of the parties. That is not a rule, but it is common practice 
and I am inclined to adjourn the meeting. 


Mr. Cawan: Before you suggest any adjournment I think there is one 
matter which should be disposed of. The evidence brought out yesterday clearly 
necessitates the presence of Mr. McMurray before the Committee, and I would 
move that Mr. McMurray be called. He has been placed, so far as the evidence 
now stands, in rather an invidious position and he should have the opportunity 
to explain his position in the matter. 


Discussion followed. 
Motion agreed to. 


The Committee adjourned until 4 p.m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Committee resumed at 4 p.m., the Chairman, Mr. W. F. Kay, presiding. 

The CHarrman: Order. 

Hon. Mr. Epwarps (Frontenac): I move that Doctor Manion be heard. 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: There is a witness on the stand. 

Hon. Mr. Manton: I quite agree with you Mr. Ralston, but I have a short 
statement to make in regard to my name being mentioned yesterday. It will 
only take five minutes to put the evidence straight. I would like to have the 
privilege of making about a five minute statement before the Committee. 

The CuHarrMaANn: Is it the wish of the Committee to hear Doctor Manion? 


Carried. 


Hon. Mr. Manton: I have written out this statement so that there will be 
no possible misconception. (Reads): 

It was drawn to my attention last evening that a witness, Mr. Coldwell, 
had yesterday before this Committee mentioned my name in such a way that 
by inference a misunderstanding might easily arise and the conclusion be drawn 
that during my regime as Acting Minister of Immigration permits for entrance 
to this country were irregularly issued in large numbers. Let me quote the refer- 
ence to myself by the witness: — 


By Mr. Cahan: 

Q. Now, I have had some experience in examining witnesses and I 
would like to know what you knew directly or indirectly when you said: 
“T know what the records of the Department were under both Hon. Mr. 
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Stewart and his successor.”” Hon. Mr. Stewart is a member of the Gov- 
ernment; he is an eminent member of this House of Commons and we: 
want to know what you had in mind in your reference there to the Hon.. 
Mr. Stewart. 

Mr. CotpweE tu: I had this in mind, Mr. Chairman: Mr. Forke made: 
the comment to me that when he found the number of permits which had 
been issued he wrote to his predecessor 

Q. Who was that?—A. Of the Meighen Cabinet—Dr. Manion, I 
think it was. He did not mention the name to me, but I think that is who: 
it was. I am speaking now from memory—and that that gentleman re- 
plied to him referring him to the records of his predecessor, who was the 
Hon. Mr. Stewart, and Mr. Forke said that when he looked into those 
records he found that the condition had existed, that in fact—and he 
used these words or as nearly as possible these words, or words which at 
least indicated this, that the condition was even worse. 

Q. To what condition are you referring? To the condition under 
which Members of Parliament received $100 for getting permits?—A. No,. 
sir. 


Q. To the condition under which permits were granted?—A. To the 
condition that permits were being given out to the people over the coun- 
try who were using them improperly. 


Regarding the above reference to myself I wish to make the following com- 
ments:— 


(1) I wish to state most emphatically that I have never by word or by let- 
ter had any communication whatever with Mr. Forke regarding permits. I feel 
sure that Mr. Forke will agree with this. 

(2) I wish to state just as emphatically that in the time during which I 
was Acting Minister of Immigration I personally issued no permits to anyone: 
and that no permits were illegally or irregularly issued to anyone. In fact no 
permits of any kind were issued which were not wholly within the law and the 
regulations. 

(3) I was particularly anxious that no irregularities should take place under 
my administration, and throughout that time I acted in such manner that no 
irregularities did take place. I gave instructions along these lines to Mr. Egan, 
my Deputy, and I have no doubt he lived up to them entirely. By inquiry at 
the Department, I am informed that nine permits were issued during my regime 
on special request, but these were wholly within the regulations, being issued in 
the usual course by the Department. 

(4) So far as I know, no traffic in permits of any kind whatever was carried 
on by anyone during the time that I was Acting Minister. 


(5) I am casting reflections upon no one, but make this statement only 
because my name was brought into the discussion. I make it in justice to myself 
in order that no false impression may go out from this investigation which might 
reflect upon myself or upon the Department while I was Acting Minister, as 
during that time no action of any kind was taken which could reflect either upon 
myself or upon the Department. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 
Q. During what dates were you the Acting Minister?—A. I do not think 
I can give the exact dates. It was about a month, I think. 
Q. What month?—A. From July, 1926, to about a month after that. I 
cannot give you the dates; I would have to look them up. 
Q. You took over first as Acting Minister after the new regime?—A. Yes. 
{Hon. Dr. Manion.] 
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Q. Who succeeded you?—A. One of the ministers who remained in the city. 
For the very reason that my name may possibly be misconstrued I would 
prefer not to mention the name. He was one of the ministers who remained 
in the city. I do not wish to put him in the same position that Mr. Coldwell 
put me in yesterday by mentioning my name. It was one of the Acting 
Ministers of our Government who took over when I left. 

Q. Were you actively engaged in your department during the month of 
July?—A. I had a number of departments. I was really acting for about six 
different departments. That was one of the six. 

Q. To-day we are only concerned with the Department of Immigration. 
Were you actively engaged in connection with this Department during that 
time?—A. Yes, I was acting minister during the time. 

Q. Was anybody else acting at all in that time?—A. Not until I left 
the city. 

Q. During that month you were the only one who was at the head of or 
had any supervision or jurisdiction over the department?—A. That is absolutely 
correct. 

Q. You know who succeeded you?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know whether that same gentleman continued until the elec- © 
tion?—A. I think he did. I do not know positively, but I think he did. 

Q. And you are quite sure that during the month, from the time you took 
office until you say you went away on the election, no one else had anything 
to do with the issue of permits or anything else? —A. Not that I know of. 

Q. Were you in the city all the time?—A. I think I was. I may have been 
called out for a day or two but generally speaking I was here pretty solidly 
for three or four weeks. 

Q. You say the records of the Department will show to whom you handed 
over?—A. I should think they would. At least, the Deputy Minister can tell 
better than I can. 


Witness retired. 


Major J. W. CoLpwe tu recalled. 


The CuHairman: Mr. Coldwell, you were sworn yesterday and you are still 
giving evidence under the same oath. 


The Wirness: Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 

Q. Mr. Coldwell, you spoke on the platform in Regina with Mr. Campbell, 
M.P.?—A. Not on the platform, Mr. Ralston. 

Q. At this meeting?—A. At this meeting, yes. 

Q. You spoke at this meeting with Mr. Campbell, M.P.?—A. No. Perhaps 
a misconception might arise, so may I just explain that point? I was at this 
meeting and two gentlemen wished to see me, one of whom was Mr. Campbell. 
They had an evening in the city of Regina and they called at my home and 
were told I was at this meeting, and they came just as I began to speak, as I 
remember it. Mr. Campbell was called upon by the chairman when he knew 
who was in the hall. 

Q. You said he called at your home and you were not there?—A. I was 
not there. 

Q. The meeting was on?—A. Yes. 

Q. This was a Sunday Forum at which matters of interest were discussed ?— 
i No: sir 

Q. What was it?—A. It was a meeting of the Sons of England. 

Q. An evening meeting?—-A. Yes, an evening meeting. 

Q. Was Mr. Campbell a member of the association?—A. No. 
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Q. He just happened to drop in to the meeting and was called upon?—_ 


A. Yes. 

Q. Had you discussed with Mr. Campbell the matter of permits and immi- 
gration matters?—A. No, I had not seen him. 

Q. Never previously?—A. Never previously. 

Q. I understood you to say vesterday that you discussed with Mr. Edwards 
this matter soon after you left Mr. Forke’s office?—A. Yes. 

Q. And with others as well?—A. I do not recollect others. Mr. Edwards 
and I were together here and we talked thing over pretty generally. Our time 
while we were here was very much taken up. 

Q. Do you mean to say that never from the time you talked it over with 
Mr. Edwards until you made a speech in Regina you discussed this matter?— 
A. No. 

Q. You talked it over with various people?—A. I discussed it as soon as I 
got home with my wife. 

Q. I am not asking about domestic matters. You discussed it with various 
people in the West who were interested in these matters?—A. Yes. 

Q. Frequently, I presume?—A. I spoke to—— 

Q. I am not asking to whom you spoke. I ask you if you discussed it 
frequentlv?—A. Several times. 

Q. With different individuals?—A. Yes. 

Q. And exchanged views with them and they with you?—A. No, I do not 
think it is fair to say that. 

Q. Do you mean to say you did all the talking?—A. I mean to say in 
this connection I did practically all the talking. 

Q. And they did not express any views to you at all?—A. That would be 
unusual. , 

Q. I should think so. They expressed views to you as you did to them? 
Is that so?—A. Yes. 

Q. And those were people living out West?—A. Yes. 

Q. Interested in immigration matters?—A. Interested generally in good 
citizenship, I would say. 

Q. I am speaking of immigration matters now. Is that so?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is it too much to say that you discussed it pretty frequently in—that 
would be eight months?—A. No, not pretty frequently, no. 

Q. Well, frequently?—A. Well, no, not even—I would not say. It depends 
upon one’s definition of ‘‘ frequently ” 


By Mr. Boys: 
Q. Occasionally ?—A. Occasionally. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. How many times?—A. I canot answer that question. 

Q. Did you discuss it anywhere at a public meeting?—A. I made some 
reference to it, yes. 

Q. At a public meeting?—A. At a public meeting, yes. 

Q. Previous to this meeting in November?—A. Yes. 

Q. But you never came out with the statement as it appears in the paper 
until the November meeting?—A. No. 

’Q. You just discussed the matter of permits generally?—A. Yes. 

Q. And other general matters?—A. Relating to immigration, yes. 

Q. Were those people weil informed people, that you talked with?—A. I 
think so, yes. 

Q. And people who were interested in public affairs?—A. Yes. 

Q. You made a peculiar statement in your evidence—I just wish to give you 
an opportunity—you made a peculiar statement in your evidence; you were 
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speaking about what Mr. Forke had said about permits; he said that large 
numbers of them had been issued previously, and that the records of the Depart- 
ment would bear that out or deny it. Is that correct?—A. No, sir; I do not 
think I said “or deny it”. 

Q. You mean the stenographer just imagined that?—A. No, I would not 
say that. I do not think I said that. It would not quite convey the impression 
I wanted to convey. 

Q. It is here, on the record? 

The CHarrMAN: Would you give the page of the record? 


Hon. Mr. Ratston: It is at the bottom of page 5. 


Buia, Boys. 
Q. Did you have any opportunity of revising the record?—A. I saw i 
just for a few moments. 
Q. Was that statement in it?—A. I did not notice it. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. Do you say you did not say that?—A. If the stenographer has it, I 
cannot very well say that I did not say it. It does not convey the 
impression 

Q. I am talking about what Mr. Forke said, not about impressions. Did 
you say yesterday that Mr. Forke said that the records of the Department 
would bear that out or deny it?—A. “ Bear that out”, I should have said. 

Q. Did you say yesterday that Mr. Forke said that the records of the 
Department would bear that out or deny it?—A. It was very hard, so many 
questions were asked me yesterday 

Q. Will you be good enough to answer my question; did you say so?— 
A. I think, Mr. Chairman, I have the right to answer these questions in my 
own way; it is not fair. 

Mr. Lucas: I would like to say here that this witness is no criminal, and 
he should be given a chance. 


Some Hon. Mempers: Hear, hear. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. Having had all this applause, will you answer the question; I am asking 
you if you said yesterday that Mr. Forke said that the records of the Depart- 
ment would bear that out or deny it? 


Mr. Boys: He said he did not intend—— 
Hon. Mr. Ratston: Let him answer the question. 


Mr. Boys: You are trying to suggest that a stenographer never makes a 
mistake. 

Hon. Mr. Rarston: I am not suggesting anything of the kind, I am asking 
a question. 


Witness: I think I answered that before by saying that it did not convey 
the impression I intended to convey. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. That does not answer my question. I asked if you said that yesterday, 
when you were under oath? 


Mr. Srorron: May I ask a question? 

The Cuamman: No, Colonel Ralston has the floor. 
Mr. Srorron: I rise to a point of order, Mr. Chairman. 
The CuatrMAN: What is vour point of order? 
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Mr. Sporron: I would like to have the privilege of asking the witness one 
question. 


By Mr. Spotton: 

Q. I would like to ask you if you were informed by the Chairman of this 
Committee or any person around this Committee that you had the privilege 
of going up and getting the stenographic report and correcting it, the same as 
we have?—A. No. 

The CuHatrmMan: That is not a point of order. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 

Q. Will you be kind enough to answer the questions. I want to see how 
far you will go. I will ask again, for the fourth or fifth time, did you say 
yesterday that Mr. Forke said ‘that the records of the Department would bear 
that out or deny it?—A. I answered that by saying that it does not convey 
the true meaning of what I intended to say, if I said it. 

Q. Did you say that? 

Mr. McGrspon: Mr. Chairman, this is absolutely foolish, to ask a man to 
repeat verbatim what he said yesterday. 

Hon. Mr. Ratsron: I am a member of the Committee 

Mr. McGisson: But you are not the whole Committee. 

Hon Mr. Ratstron: I want to see what this witness has to say. It is the 
witness who is taking up the time, I am not. 

Wirness: Iwill say that since it did not convey the impression, that I did 
not use those words. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 

Q. You say you did not say yesterday that Mr. Forke said that the records 
of the Department would bear that out or deny it?—A.I would say that it should 
be “that the records of the Department would bear that out.” 

Q. You cannot wiggle out in that way. I am asking you what you said. 

Mr. Boys: Are you going to permit that sort of thing, Mr. Chairman; do 
you think it is reasonable? 


Hon. Mr. Rausron: I think this witness is fairly intelligent. 
Mr. Boys: He has given a fair and intelligent answer. 

The CuatrMan: I think it is all right. 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: I am giving the witness an opportunity. 


Mr. Boys: The witness has told you what he thinks ought to be. You have 
no right to turn around and suggest that he is wiggling out of it. Do you think 
that is fair? 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. Witness, I am just asking you one question, and that is, whether or not 
you said yesterday what is in this record at the bottom of page 5, as to what 
Mr. Forke told you?—A. I contend I have already answered that, sir. 

Q. You contend that what you have said is an answer to the question?—A. 
I contend that what I have said is an answer to the question. 

Q. Tell me how it was that you happened to write Mr. Forke the letter of 
November 27, 1927?—A. I explained that yesterday. On the 23rd of November 
I made the speech which is in question; on the 24th of November the report 
appeared in the Regina Leader. That was a very busy day for me. My usual 
work took up a lot of time, and I had a council meeting in the evening. On 
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Friday there was an important law case in the town of Indian Head, at which 
one of the members of this Committee was present, which took me away from 
home soon after six o’clock in the morning. I arrived home at eleven o’clock— 

Q. That is interesting, but I do not think it is relevant?—A. I think it is. 
On the next day, which was Sunday, I wrote to Mr. Forke, and I pointed out 
to him in that letter— 

Q. You did not catch my question. I asked you how it was that you came 
to write that letter to Mr. Forke?—A. Because this matter had now been given 
some publicity, and I suggested to Mr. Forke that it might be well to clean the 
‘situation up. That was the purport of my letter. 

Q. The purport of your letter was, to endeavour to get Mr. Forke to clean 
the situation up? 


By Mr. Fansher (Last Mountain): 


Q. Wasn’t there something in the papers from the Minister of Immigration 
in reply to the statement you made; I think there is some little discrepancy 
there?—A. Yes. I overlooked that. On Friday, the 25th, one of the reporters 
of the papers called me and told me that a statement had been issued by Mr. 
Egan in the Regina Post of that date, and he asked me if I wished to reply to it. 
I read the statement and replied to it, I think—I am now quoting from memory 
—somewhat in these words, that my information is that the Minister of Immi- 
gration has the information to which I referred. That, I think, was substan- 
tially the statement I made. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 


Q. I am dealing with the letter you wrote and with your reason for writing 
it. My question was—I think Mr. Fansher’s interjection took you away from it— 


__ Mr. Fansuer (Last Mountain): As I understand it, speaking from memory, 
it was in reply to the statement which was in the letter that Mr. Coldwell wrote 
the letter. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 
Q. Let me read the first paragraph of the letter:— 


You will probably note from press despatches that a great deal 
has been made of a statement I made at the Sons of England Hall in 
this city last Wednesday evening. 


There is no suggestion there that you thought Mr. Forke or Mr. Egan had 
seen it; you were giving them news?—A. No, sir. Later on in the letter I 
said I was enclosing newspaper clippings. The newspaper clippings I sent were 
those from the Regina Post of the Friday afternoon. 

Q. Yes; apparently you did not know that Mr. Forke knew anything 
about it?—A. No. 

Q. And in this letter you suggest that, in the second paragraph:— 


In the course of an address on Immigration I made the suggestion 
that at times during the past few years when the officials were placing 
bars against certain classes of immigrants, permits were given to those 
who found difficulty in getting in, for a fee, and that, to the credit of 
the present minister it should be stated, this had been stopped. 


Do you think—you seem to be careful about words—do you think the word 
“ suggestion” was a correct word to convey there; do you think that would 
convey what you had done?—A. I think so. 

Q. You thought the newspaper article was correct?—A. I said it was sub- 
stantially correct, in so far as the words attributed to me were concerned, but 
the heading was wrong. I never made any charges. 
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Q. No. (Reads) :— 


I am not stating what I do not know to be an absolute fact. It is 
not hearsay, it is not guesswork. I got that possibly from the highest 
source in Canada on immigration affairs. These permits were sold, and 
the bars were let down and people were allowed to flow in who were not 
ordinarily eligible for our immigration. 


That is what you call a suggestion?—A. Yes, that might be termed a sug- 
gestion. 

Q. All right, that is your idea of it. Why did you go out of your way 
in the letter to mention to Mr. Forke the fact that his conversation was not 
confidential; who had suggested that it was confidential?—A. No one. 

Q. Why did you take the trouble to put a whole paragraph in saying that 
it was not confidential?—-A. I don’t know. I had no particular reason for it, 
I just did it that way. 

Q. You just inserted that without any reason at all?—A. Yes, certainly. 

Q. May I suggest that perhaps your conscience was troubling you a little 
and that you realized that it was a confidential conversation, and that you 
wrote this letter to square yourself?—A. In this regard my conscience has 
never worried me. 

Q. Get back to the point; was it not the fact that your conscience was 
troubling you about the fact that you had spilled a personal and private con- 
versation, and that you were trying to square yourself?—A. It was not 
troubling me, nor was I trying to square myself. 

Q. Will you give me an answer to the question; why did you go to the 
trouble of writing a whole paragraph to demonstrate that this conversation 
was not a confidential conversation?—-A. I can give you no reason other than 
I have given. 


The Cuarrman: Any further questions? 


By Hon. Mr. Edwards: 


Q. When you had the conversation with Mr. Forke, did he intimate at 
that time in any way, shape or form that you were to regard what had passed 
as confidential?—-A. No, sir. 


By Mr. Boys: 

Q I was not here, Mr. Coldwell, but I heard the statement of what you 
said, in which you mentioned Dr. Manion’s name. Had you any right to men- 
tion Dr. Manion’s name?—A. If you will look at the record you will see that 
I was asked, who was the Minister of Immigration before Mr. Forke? I did 
not positively know, but I think in a more or less questioning manner I sug- 
gested Dr. Manion’s name. I am sorry I did that. 

Q. After having considered the matter, do you say that Dr. Manion’s 
name was mentioned in the conversation?—A. I made it clear yesterday that 
Dr. Manion’s name was not mentioned by Mr. Forke. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 
Q. And so stated it yesterday?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Fansher (Last Mountain): 
Q. You simply designated him as his predecessor?—A. Yes, I was asked 
the question. 


By Hon. Mr. Ralston: 
Q. Have you found out who his predecessor was?—A. I have not even 


looked into it. 
Q. And you do not know?—A. I do not know. 


[Mr. M. J. Coldwell.) 
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The CuatrMan: Any further questions of the witness? Is it the wish of 


the Committee to discharge the witness? Very well, Mr. Coldwell, you are 
discharged. 


Witness discharged. 


The CuHatrMan: I have a letter here from M. Owen Culshaw, on behalf of 
oe Salvation Army, who was a witness here a few days ago, which reads as 
follows: — 


A. A. Fraser, Esq., 
Clerk to the Committee, 
Agriculture and Colonization, 
~ Ottawa, Ont. 


Re Mr. Spotton’s Question on Medical and Civil Examination 
in Great Britain 


Dear Sir,—As desired by the Chairman of the Committee, I beg to 
send herewith the correspondence which has now reached me in regard 
to Flora MacDowall. I have already written you in regard to the 
mistake I made in giving the girl’s weight as 150 pounds instead of 
fifteen stone, but I wish to make it quite clear that was not the point 
I was endeavouring to make when giving the illustration of Flora 
MacDowall to the Committee. It will be recalled that the point at issue 
was that this girl had passed the medical test and her card issued. She 
was only stopped coming to Canada by the fact that she was denied 
the Reduced Passage. If she had been in a position to pay her ordinary 
passage she could have gone to any Steamship Agent, booked her passage 
and come to Canada. 

It will be seen, from the Medical Identity Card sent herewith, that 
Miss MacDowall passed by the doctor on the 17th February, but it was 
not until the 6th March the girl was told she was certified under Section 
3 subsection “C”, ample time for her to have sailed for Canada if she 
had been in a financial position to do so. 

My attention has been called to the statement made in the Toronto 
Star of Saturday, to the effect that the girl was certified three ‘“C” owing 
to marked obesity and stunted height, and because of her obesity is 
decidedly unemployable. If this is the reason then (1) according to the 
regulations governing the issue of Medical Cards, the doctor should have 
retained the card and not give it back to the girl, and (2) if the girl 
is decidedly unemployable why is she approved by the Director (see 
endorsation on back of Certificate) to come to Canada as a full paying 
passenger. 

I leave the members of the Committee to judge if my statement is 
a “gross misrepresentation of the facts”, as stated in the Toronto Star 
referred to. In view of all that has transpired in this particular case I 
should be obliged if this letter could be included with my statement. 


A? ann sir? 
Yours faithfully, 


M. OWEN CULSHAW. 
Staff Captain. 


P.S.—It would be esteemed if the correspondence could be returned after 
the Committee have finished with the same. 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, CANADA 
This Certificate must be presented at the Canadian Port of Entry 


Serial Number, 16-272. Age 27. 
Name, Flora L. McDowall. 
Nationality, British. Sex, F. 
Signature of Bearer, Flora L. B. McDowall. 
H. P. Goururo, 
Signature of Medical Examiner. 
Place of Examination, Glasgow. 


This Certificate is valid only for four ones from date of issue to 
date of Embarkation. 


PHOTOGRAPH 
Approved. 


J. BRUCE WALKER, 
Director. 


107, Horr Street, Guascow, C.2, 
6th March, 1928. 


Dear Mapam,—-We regret to inform you that as our Medical 
Adviser has certified you under Section 3 ss. (c) of the Immigration Act, 
we will therefore be unable to accept you for the reduced fare. 

Will you please return your Identity Card to this Office at your 
earliest convenience, when your references will be forwarded to you. 


Yours faithfully, 


JAMES L. MALCOLM, 
Canadian Government Emigration Agent. 


Miss Frora McDowa tt, 
218 Dumbarton Road, 
Patrick, 
Glasgow, 


107, Horr Street, Guascow, C.2, 


16th March, 1928. 
Major H. Spicer, 


Glasgow. 
Dear Sir: 


Your Ref. ae—G. 7884 Flora L. McDowall 


For your information please be advised that our Director states 
distinctly that this girl cannot be considered under the Reduced Fare, 
and he asks that you obtain from her the Identity Card and forward it 
to this Office at once so that we may send it on. 

Thanking you, 

Yours faithfully, 


JAMES L. MALCOLM, 
Canadian Government Emigration Agent. 
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Monpay, 12th March, 1928. 


Dear Mr. Bruck WaLKER,—My attention has been called to the case 
of Miss Flora McDowall, and particularly to a copy of a letter from 
your Glasgow Agent to Miss McDowall, dated 6th March. The purport 
is not quite clear to me. 

On the 17th February, this girl presented herself to the. Medical 
Officer in Glasgow, and was duly passed, her Identity Card signed, 
stamped, and handed back to her, testifying to the fact that she was a 
suitable person to enter Canada. Then comes your Agent’s letter of 
the 6th March, stating that the Medical Officer had certified her under 
Section ss. (c) of the Immigration Act, and asking her to return the 
Card of Identity. 


Surely there is a mistake somewhere, and I would appreciate it if 
you would look into the case, and advise me further. 


Yours faithfully, 


Dy CL LAME, 
Commissioner. 


J. Bruce Waker, Esq., 
Director of Migration, 
The Canadian Building, 
Trafalgar Square, 

ro" 


THE CANADIAN BUILDING, TRAFALGAR SquaRE, Lonpon, §8.W.1. 


13th March, 1928. 


Dear ComMISSIONER LAMB,— 


Dealing with your letter—G. 7884—of the 12th March, Miss Flora 
L. B. McDowall was certified under Sec. 3 ss. (c) of the Immigration 
Act and was asked to return her Card of Identity because she was 
certified. The cause of her rejection, however, was that she stands 
5 ft. 4ins. in height, is 27 years of age, and weighs the stupendous total 
of 210 lbs. She is not the kind of material that we could honestly 
encourage to proceed to Canada under the Empire Settlement Act, 
though no objection would be taken to her going forward if she paid 
her own fare. 

Yours faithfully, 


J. BRUCE WALKER, 
Director 


Commissioner Davip C. LAMB, 
The Salvation Army, 
Migration House, 

3, Upper Thames Street, 
London, H.C. 4 
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Saturday, 
17th March, 1928. 
Dear Mr. Bruce WALKER: 
Flora L. B. McDowall—18.M 5997 


I beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter of the 13th instant, re 
the above named, and note what you say. 

The Salvation Army does not at present contemplate advancing 
the full passage money, but it is possible the girl’s friends may be able 
to find the amount, in which case we presume it will be in order for her 
to proceed? 

Yours truly, 


D. C. LAMB, 
Commissioner. 
J. Bruce WALKER, Esq., 
Director of European Migration to Canada, 
The Canadian Building, 
Trafalgar Square, 
SEW de 
Saturday, 


17th March, 1928. 


Dear Mr. PLANT: 
Flora L. B. McDowall—G 7884 


I think the enclosed will be of interest to you—the underlining is 
ours. 


Yours truly, 


DD: C. WANE: 
Commissioner. 
G. F. Puant, Esq, 
Oversea Settlement Department, 
Caxton House, 
Tothill Street, 
Sow. V3 


OvEeRSEA SETTLEMENT DEPARTMENT, Dominions OFFicr, Caxton House, 
TotuHitt Street, Lonpon, S.W.1 


March 21, 1928. 
Personal. 


Dear CommisstonER Lams,—I have received your letter of the 17th 
March regarding the case of Miss McDowall. I am rather surprised 
that the Medical Officer should have passed this girl in the first instance. 
It is not every employer who would be prepared to take on such a 
giantess. 

Yours sincerely, 


Gel.~PLAN, 
Commissioner Davip C. Lams, 
Salvation Army. 
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AZ. Ath April, 1928. 
G. 7884. 


J. Bruce WaLkKER, Esgq., 
Director of European Migration to Canada, 
The Canadian Building, 
Trafalgar Square, S.W. 1. 
Dear Mr. Bruce WaLKER: 
Flora L. B. McDowall—18.M .5997 


I beg to refer to my Jetter of the 17th March in respect to the above 
named to which I do not appear to have had a reply. In order that I may 
be in a position to advise this girl’s friends I shall be pleased to hear from 
you in respect to the last paragraph. 


Yours faithfully, 


D. C. LAMB, 
Commissioner. 


ET/BR 
18 M. 5997 
THE CANADIAN BUILDING, 
TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LoNpon, S.W.1. 
5th April, 1928. 

Dear §1r,—I have to acknowledge receipt of your letter of the 4th 
instant, reference az.G.7884, in the case of Flora L. B. McDowall. 

For a reply to the second paragraph of your letter of the 17th March, 
I would refer you to the last sentence of the Director’s letter to you dated 
March 13th. 

I shal] be glad if you will instruct whoever is holding the Identity 
Card in this case that it is to be returned to this Office without further 
delay. Miss McDowall is certifiable under the Immigration Act, and her 
card must be endorsed by the Director before she may be permitted to 


go forward. 
Yours faithfully, 


Assistant Director. 
Commissioner Davin C. Lams, 
The Salvation Army, 
3, Upper Thames Street, 
London, E.C. 4. 


ANDREW KELLY, Esq., 12th April, 1928. 

The Canadian Building, 

Tratalgar Square, 
London, S.W. 1. 

Dear Sir,—I am directed by Commissioner Lamb to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter of the 5th April in respect to Miss Flora 
McDowall (18.M.5997.3, and to send herewith Identity Card for the 
Director’s endorsement. I shall be much obliged if you will return this 
to me as soon as possible. 

Yours faithfully, 


(M. OWEN CULSHAW) 
Branch Manager. 
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ET/BR 
THE CANADIAN BUILDING, 
TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LonDOoN, S.W.1. 
16th April, 1928. 
Dear Sir: 


Your reference G. 7884 az. Flora McDowall 


I have to acknowledge receipt of your letter of the 12th instant, and 
am returning herewith Card of Identity, duly endorsed by the Director, 


for the above woman, who has been certified under Section 3 ss. (c) of 
the Immigration Act. 


Yours faithfully, 


ANDREW O’KELLY, 


Assistant Director. 
Major M. OwENn CuLsHaw, 


The Salvation Army, 
3, Upper Thames Street, E.C. 4. 


az. 17th April, 1928. 


ANDREW O’KELLY, Esq, 
The Canadian Building, 
Trafalgar Square, 
London, 8.W. 1. 


Dear SIR: 
Re Flora McDowall (18.M .5997) 


I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 16th April and 


thank you for returning the Card of Identity duly endorsed by the 
Director. : 


Yours faithfully, 


(M. OWEN CULSHAW) 
Branch Manager. 


The CuatrMAN: Do you wish this correspondence to go on the record? 

Hon. Mr. Epwarps: I will so move, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman: It is moved by Mr. Edwards that the correspondence just 
read be placed on the records of the Committee. What is your pleasure? 

I declare the motion carried. 

What procedure will be next? 

Mr. Coorz: We may as well adjourn. We have to go to the House 
anyway. 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: Mr. Forke desires to make a statement, Mr. Chairman. 


Hon. Mr. Forks (Minister of Immigration and Colonization) called and 
sworn. 
Fhe Witness: Mr. Chairman, I have a statement here which I will read 
to the Committee. (Reads) :— 
“T finst met Mr. Coldwell in Regina, during the election campaign 
of 1925. At that time I was House Leader of the Progressive Party. 
Mr. Coldwell was a candidate. I was in Regina to speak in support of 
[Hon. Mr. Forke.] 
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his candidature. He met me previous to the meeting and arranged that I 
should address the Normal and High Schools. He went with me to the 
schools, and introduced me to several of the teachers in both schools. I 
may say he was unable to be with me later in the day when I addressed 
the schools. As I was there to speak in his support as a candidate, 
before I went to the schools we spent some time in a private talk con- 
cerning the situation in Regina, and particularly regarding his own 
candidature. 

“That night, I addressed a meeting in his interests, with Mr. Cold- 
well on the platform. He also spoke. 

“He was defeated, and he wrote me after the election was over— 
as far as my recollection goes—thanking me for services I had rendered. 
I replied to this. The communications were of an entirely friendly 
character. 

“The next time I saw him was in Ottawa some time last spring— 
about a year ago. 

“Mr. Coldwell called at my office, and he then made some explana- 
tion in regard to a gentleman who had come down from Regina with a 
letter of introduction to myself from him. He explained to me that he 
had no connection with the request that the gentleman made for permits. 
He also informed me that when the gentleman returned to Regina, he 
stated that he was unable to do anything with me, and I had refused to 
grant him any permits. Mr. Coldwell seemed anxious for me to under- 
stand that he had no connection with the request for those permits, and 
was anxious to make this plain to me so that I would get no false 
impressions, in order that he might reinstate himself in my estimation. 

“This led to a few general remarks with regard to the question of 
issuing of permits, in which as a matter of fact, Mr. Coldwell took 
perhaps a larger part than I did. The fact that he was so anxious to 
dissociate himself from any connection with his friend who was seeking 
the permits, taken with what he said, led me to believe that he knew 
something of rumors which had been current with regard to the issuing 
of permits. The conversation was back and forth, not a consecutive 
statement by either one, as given by the witness in his evidence. 

“T gave him some idea of the difficulties in regard to the issuing of 
permits, and expressed my dislike of that part of my duties which re- 
quired me to take the responsibility of dealing with these applications. I 
expressed my desire that there be nothing in connection with my conduct 
of affairs that would not be absolutely correct. 

Regarding Mr. Coldwell’s statement about my telling him I had 
checked up the records of the Department regarding the number of per- 
mits issued by my predecessors, and that I said I wrote my predecessor 
and that he wrote his predecessor—I might explain here that Sir Henry 
Drayton was my predecessor—I want to say very positively, that if Mr. 
Coldwell got this information at all, he did not get it from me. At no 
time did I ever examine or check up the previous records of the Depart- 
ment in regard to the number of permits issued by my predecessor. I 
have no knowledge of the number of permits issued by them, and I did 
not write to my predecessor in connection with the number of permits 
_ which he had issued. 

“Tn connection with refusing Mr. Coldwell’s friend, I cited to Mr. 
Coldwell a case where a gentleman had come in—a young lawyer—who 
was not a Member of Parliament nor had ever been in the House. He 
had a large number of permits. I felt rather annoyed, and just shouted 


the question across the table—‘ How much do you get for these permits ”* 
[Hon. Mr. Forke.j 
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—and without a moment’s hesitation, he said “ $100.” I said—do you 
imagine that I am so simple that I am going to hand you out permits in 
the way you imagine it can be done? I refused to give them to him. I 
told Mr. Coldwell that. 

“‘T ean also state emphatically that I did not make any of the state- 
ments which Mr. Coldwell says I made about Mr. McMurray. Mr. Mc- 
Murray’s election was in 1925, two years before I came into the Depart- 
ment, and I knew nothing about Mr. McMurray’s transactions with the 
Department, if any took place, and since I came into the Department I 
have had no dealings with Mr. McMurray, directly or indirectly. _ 

“In reference to the statement about my becoming a millionaire— 
that was, of course, not said seriously. It just came out of what had been 
said about the young lawyer and the $100 fee. 

“T can say that the only thing I said from which Mr. Coldwell could 
get the impression that money was being received improperly, was what 
I told him about the lawyer. 

“In reference to any conversation about general trafficking in per- 
mits—when I came into the Department, I knew nothing about it what- 
ever, but very soon after I came in, this case came up where this young 
man admitted to me that he was getting $100 for each permit, and that 
put me on my guard and perhaps made me suspicious of all applications 
in large numbers. I had no knowledge whatever, that there was any gen- 
eral trafficking, but I just thought if this young man could get $100 for 
these permits, why might it not be that other people who were applying, 
could do the same thing. That was the only idea I had of general traffick- 
ing, and it was in this connection that I was explaining to Mr. Coldwell 
how careful I had to be. I can say now, that I had no knowledge, by 
admission or otherwise, of any other case but this one, in which money 
was being received for permits.” 


That, Mr. Chairman, is the statement that I have prepared this afternoon. 


The CHarRMAN: Any questions? 


By Mr. Cahan: 


Q. Mr. Forke, would you please explain just a little more clearly with 
regard to the circumstances under which the young lawyer of whom you spoke 
came to you? Did he have permits in his possession or were they applications 
for permits which he had?—A. Mr. Chairman, I will probably be asked what 
was the name of this young man. 

Q. No, I am not questioning you about that—A. They were applications 
for permits. 

Q. Were they applications which he was presenting to you and which you 
refused?—A. Yes. 


Q. So that you granted no permits to this young man who made the applica- 
tion?—A. No. 


By Mr. Fansher (Last Mountain): 


Q. Did he lead you to believe that he had got other applications filled 
out previously to his coming to you?—A. No. I might say that I do not think 
he had, or he would not have made such a frank admission as he did make. 

_ Q. How then, did you get the idea from him that these permits were worth 
$100 to him?—A. He told me so. 

Q. Must he not have been securing permits in some manner or other at 
some time in order to know the value of them?—A. I cannot say. That is his 
own affair. 


[Hon. Mr. Forke.]} 
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By Mr. Cahan: 


Q. Mr. Forke, just one other question. With respect to Mr. McMurray, did 
you say anything to the previous witness with regard to Mr. McMurray securing 
money by the use of permits for electioneering purposes? Did Mr. McMurray’s 
past or expected election expenses come into the conversation which you had? 
—A. I made no statement of that kind. I am absolutely certain that I know 
nothing about Mr. McMurray’s affairs. 


By Mr. Jacobs: 


Q. Was Mr. McMurray’s election mentioned at all in that interview?—A. 
Not according to my recollection. 


By Mr. Cahan: 


Q. Mr. Forke, since you have been Minister of your Department, has it 
come to your knowledge that permits were being sold or used for the purpose 
of securing compensation to those who assisted the applicants in making appli- 
cations?—A. I have no knowledge whatever of any one getting a dollar for 
permits; no positive knowledge. I have, like the rest of you, read paragraphs in 
the newspapers which made that statement, but I have no proof whatever. In 
fact the longer I am in the Department and the more stories I read in the 
newspapers, the less confidence do I place in the rumours that I read, because 
I know so many of them that I see are false, and not true. 

Q. One other question, Mr. Forke. Since you have been administering 
your Department, have charges been preferred to you to the effect that any 
employees or officials of your Department were implicated in the improper issue 
of permits?—A. No, Mr. Cahan, I have never had a breath of suspicion against 
any of my officials. I am happy to answer any question that I possibly can. 


By Mr. Jacobs: 


Q. No official in your Department can issue a permit, can he?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. I thought they had to be issued by the Deputy Minister—A. Well, I 
referred to the Deputy Minister when you said, “any official.” 

Q. Outside the Deputy Minister?—A. No. 


By Mr. Lucas: 


Q. No person outside of the Deputy Minister can issue a permit?—A. I 
suppose the Assistant Deputy may sign them when the Deputy is not there. 

Q. And the Divisional Secretary?—-A. I am not aware of them issuing any 
permits. I do not think they can. It is only the Minister and his Deputies 
who have the power to issue permits. 


By Mr. Carmichael: 

Q. Mr. Forke, Mr. Coldwell has stated that in his conversation with you, 
a defeated candidate in the Maritime Provinces was mentioned. Do you recall 
any such references?—A. No, I do not recall that incident at all. I do not 
know anyone from the Maritime Provinces or any other place whom I can 
remember. J can remember members of Parliament and defeated members who 
have asked me for a permit, or two or three permits for their constituents, but 
I have no recollection of any statement of that kind. 


By Mr. McGibbon: 

Q. Can your Deputy issue permits without your knowledge, or do you 
have to O.K. and pass the applications?—A. No, I have not O.K’d them. I have 
made regulations and rules that he has to follow in the issuing of these permits. 
I may say I do not think I have ever signed a permit since I went into the 
Department. They are all done by the Deputy Minister under my instructions 


and regulations. 
(Hon. Mr. Forke.} 
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By Mr. Carmichael: 


Q. Is it not a fact that Canada is divided into four different districts with 
a Commissioner in charge of each, and is it not a fact that each of those Com- 
missioners may issue a permit without your knowledge?—A. I have not under- 
stood that it was done. J have always understood that the Deputy Minister 
has issued those permits. 

Q. Are you sure the Commissioners have not issued any?—A. It never 
entered my head that they could do so. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 
Q. Would it be contrary to the regula S i it would be con- 
trary to the regulations. The Minister issues the permits a I would say that 
only his Deputies can do so. 


By Mr. Lucas: 


Q. The previous witness just stated that you had sent a letter to your 
predecessor, and your predecessor had written back referring you to his pre- 
decessor. Have you anything to say about that?—-A. After I came into the 
Department, I had a letter from Sir Henry Drayton, to which I replied, which 
did not refer to any previous permits that had been issued. That is the only 
communication. I do not know what was meant by writing to my predecessor 
and then my predecessor writing to his predecessor. That is all strange to me. 
I did not understand it. The letter I got from Sir Henry Drayton, I replied to it. 


By Mr. Fansher (Last Mountain) : 

Q. Might we have this letter?—A. I am very sorry to say, Mr. Chairman, 
that I haye the reply to the letter but I have not got the letter itself; and I 
did not want to bring the reply to the letter before the Committee because I 
thought the question would be immediately asked: ‘‘Why did you not bring the 
letter.” I asked for the correspondence in my Department this morning, and, 
SEEN to say, they were able to give me my reply, but they were unable to 
find Sir Henry Drayton’s letter. 


By Hon. Mr. Edwards: 
Q. Did it refer to permits?—A. It referred to permits. If J had had Sir 
Henry’s I would have produced both letters. I have only got the reply. I 
can read the reply, but in fact I have not got it here with me. I may find it. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Will you make a search for it?—A. I may find it. It might have dis- 
appeared off the files. 

The CuamrrmMan: Any more questions? 

Mr. Cootr: Mr. Chairman, I would like some more information about 
permits, but I feel that it can be got better from the Deputy Minister, and 
perhaps Mr. Forke will agree that if any question comes up, regarding the 
permits, which may arise out of the evidence we get from Mr. Regan, that 
we may get answers from him. As far as I am concerned I do not wish to ask 
any questions now. 

The Cuarrman: I think Mr. Forke will always be available when the 
Committee is sitting. 


Hon. Mr. ForKe: Always. 


Mr. FansHer: I would like to see that reply which Mr. Forke has just 
spoken of, at some part of the evidence, with the hope that we can get the 
copy of both letters. 


[Hon. Mr. Forke.] 
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Hon. Mr. Epwarps: I submit with all deference that if we have one we 
should have both, in all fairness. 


Hon. Mr. Forkr: That was my own impression, 

Mr. Fansuer: [ think we should have both. 

Hon. Mr. Epwarps: And we should not have the one without the other. 
Hon. Mr. Rauston: You will have a search made, Mr. Forke? 


Hon. Mr. Forkr: Yes, I will have a search made. I have got the reply 

and there was a notation on the edge of the reply that I got, that the original 
letter had gone astray. ‘The phrase used is “had not been returned”, I cannot 
understand that myself, why it should not have been there, 


By Mr. Cahan: 


Q. Was the letter personal or official?—A. I would call it a personal letter, 
Mr. Cahan, from my recollection. I think it would be a personal letter. It was 
entirely a matter between Sir Henry Drayton and myself. 

Q. And, do you say the correspondence was initialed by Sir Henry Drayton, 
a letter to you and you made reply to Sir Henry Drayton?—A. Yes, that is so. 


By Hon. Mr. Edwards: 


Q. Was there anything in your conversation with Mr. Coldwell, or was it 
said, that you would wish him to regard it as confidential?—A. I have only to 
‘say that I was very much astonished when I saw the use he had made of the 
conversation with me. I never expected it would be used, any of it. It all 
came up through Mr. Coldwell’s explanation to me about the friend he had 
sent down to seek permits, or probably permits would never have been mentioned. 

Q. According to your statement, the statement made by Mr. Coldwell did 
not take place at all. Now, was there anything that you said that you would 
not be prepared to say anywhere to any person; did you express yourself to him 
in a way that you would not have expressed yourself to another person?— 
A. Unless I had been called upon to give evidence, I do not know, if I had 
been expressing exactly what I have admitted I said to Mr. Coldwell, there 
was nothing particularly that I can recollect that could not have been said 
anywhere; but at the same time, when you have a private conversation with a 
friend it puts a minister in a rather difficult position if he thinks at any moment 
any private conversation he may make will immediately be made public on 
the platform. It is rather a difficult position, and although there was nothing 
in the conversation that could not be made public, at the same time, I did not 
think it was a proper action on the part of Mr. Coldwell to repeat what he 
considered to have been said to him in private, on a public platform; and which 
I never said—a great deal of it. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. You considered the conversation with Mr. Coldwell a private one?— 
A. I certainly did—a conversation between two friends. 


By Hon. Mr. Edwards (Frontenac): 

Q. Listening very carefully to your statement, and presuming it to be 
absolutely correct, I was unable to see why Hon. Mr. Ralston seemed to press 
that particular part of the conversation as being confidential. I cannot gather 
from what you said any reason why it should be confidential or why it should 
be regarded as such. 

The Wirness: I might explain that the whole thing hinged on that $100 
being mentioned by that young lawyer who came to get permits. I think I 
said in my statement that I discussed with nim the difficulties of my position. 

[Hon. Mr. Forke.] 
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I felt the responsibility; in fact, I did not like that part of the responsibility 
which was perhaps legitimately mine, but I think I have stated quite definitely 
the salient points of the conversation with Mr. Coldwell. In his evidence, when- 
ever he mentioned that part about a million dollars, for instance, I knew at 
once that that was correct—that I had said that; when he said something about 
a $100 fee for a permit I immediately recollected the conversation with the 
young lawyer, but as to these other parts, I have no recollection of ever having 
heard those remarks and I am inlined to believe ke has mixed them up with 
some other remarks than in the conversation he had with me. 


By Mr. Lucas: 


Q. I think you admitted this young lawyer did come to your office asking 
to have a number of permits signed?—A. Yes. 

Q. And he said these permits were worth $100 to him?—A. Yes. 

Q. After he had made that statement did you take any step to find out 
whether this sort of thing was going on or not?—A. I thought $100 was a 
pretty heavy fee, but I never considered there was anything essentially wrong in 
a lawyer coming on behalf of a client and taking a reasonable fee for doing so. 
It is quite common. Unfortunately, a great many people seem to think that 
nothing can be done without a lawyer. When they want a particular favour 
they go and interview a lawyer. On the other hand, if they came to the Depart- 
ment and stated their case they would have a better chance than by getting a. 
lawyer to do it for them. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


Q. I would like to ask if as a result of your experience you do not think it 
would be a good thing to have stamped on the face of all permits a message in 
red or any other attractive colour that “this permit is not exchangeable for 
cash ” or words to that effect?—-A. Mr. Chairman, it may seem rather amusing, 
but that has been seriously discussed, to see if we could adopt some method 
whereby a client who wanted a permit would know it would not cost him any 
more than the fee allowed by law. I have discussed that with my officials, but 
as yet we have not been able to come to any definite arrangement. 


By Mr. Cahan: 


Q. When a permit is issued do you deliver it to the lawyer who has made 
the application, or do you, through your agents, deliver the permits directly tc 
the person who is entitled to it after it is issued?—A. My deputy has always 
done that himself, but I expect the lawyer who makes the application will get 
the permits for delivery to his clients. 


By Mr. McGibbon: 


Q. Mr. Forke, have there been many such instances as that young lawyer— 
has any person applied for a large number of permits?—A. No, I do not think 
since I came into the Department that any single individual has applied for a 
large number of permits. They have been held down to a limited number. 

Q. But has the application been made?—A. I may say that a good many 
more applications have been made than have been granted. 

Q. I do not think you quite grasp my point. Has any individual come te 
you asking for fifty or seventy-five or a hundred permits, such as the young 
lawyer whom you mentioned?—A. No. I think that was the only case where a 
large number was asked for by one man. 


(Hon. Mr. Forke.] 


, 
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By Hon. Mr. Edwards (Frontenac): 


Q. Was there only one lawyer who came to you? Have you had a number 
of lawyers coming to you with applicaticns for permits? I want to know if that 
is a general practice with lawyers?—A. Well, we have had a few. 

Q. You have not had many doctors coming, have you?—A. (No audible 
answer. ) 

By Mr. Fansher (Last Mountain): 


Q. You say you have had “a few”? Does that mean three or four, or a 
larger number?—A. Well, I would not say there was a large number, but there 
was a considerable number. They come down from Toronto and up from Mont- 
real, and we have one or two in Ottawa, but there was not really any large 
number. 

Q. Have you had any from the West?—-A. They do not come to see me as 
a rule. The only time I see them is when my deputy has turned them down, and 
they think they have a better chance by seeing me, and they come and see me 
and tell me about the deputy being too hard-hearted, and having no con- 
sideration. 

There is another kind of permit. Sometimes the deputy has some doubt 
as to whether or not a permit should be issued, and he will then consult with me, 
but the general run are issued by my deputy. The applicants go and see the 
deputy. They do not come to see me at all. My deputy knows the rules and 
regulations as to what shall be done. I see very few of them excepting the 
troublesome kind, which I do not want to see at all. 


By Mr. Cahan: 


Q. How many permits have been issued since you assumed the administra- 
tion of the Department?—A. I cannot say, but that can be had quite easily. 

Q. They have all been laid on the table of the House?—A. No. I may 
explain that a little bit. Section 4 of the Immigration Act speaks about the issue 
of permits. These are permits of one kind, but these we are discussing here are 
really what we call “ Letters of Admittance.” A permit is only for a stated 
period of six months or a year at the most. These others, which we have com- 
monly called “ permits,” are really letters of admittance given under P.C. 183 
which states th when the Minister is convinced that any labour is required in 
Canada which is needed by the applicant, the Minister may then issue a per- 
mit or entrance to come into the country. These are the ones spoken of com- 
monly as permits. When a man gets one of those he has landed, he is in the 
country as an immigrant and in quite a different position to a man coming in 
under section 4 of the Immigration Act. 

Q. A list of permits is laid upon the table of the House within a certain 
period after the House meets?—A. Yes. 

Q. Those are called “ permits”; are they not?—A. Yes. 

Q. But those are not the permits which are being spoken of to-day before 
the Committee?—-A. No. 

Q. There are a number outside of that, altogether?—A. Yes. 

Q. Which you now term “ letters of admittance ”?—A. Yes, that is really 
what they would be. 


By Mr. Carmichael: 

Q. Is this letter of admittance in a particular form or might it be any let- 
ters written in any form covering that point?—A. It is in the form that it is 
admitted under P.C. 183 of the Immigration Act. 

Q. Is there a printed document?—-A. I suppose it is a printed document. 


Hon. Mr. Epwarps (Frontenac): As a matter of fact it is a printed docu- 


ment. 
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The Wrrness: I have never seen one. 
Hon. Mr. Epwarps (Frontenac): I have. 


The Wirness: I may say that some people imagine that everything in con- 
nection with permits is altogether wrong. When you take into consideration the - 
situation as it exists to-day on the Continent of Europe where no one is supposed 
to come into Canada to stay in Canada, unless they are agricultural labourers 
or domestic servants, and where you have the whole continent to deal with— 
although we have certain preferred countries to which we have granted more 
latitude, but also have the non-preferred countries from where no individual 
outside of those classes can come into Canada—it is a rather difficult matter. I 
want to make this plain to show that permits are perfectly legitimate under 
certain circumstances. Perhaps, we will say, a man wants to do some particular 
work, and can employ here no other nationality than Canadian, and is very 
anxious to get someone in to do some particular work; he has a place for him; 
he needs him; and cannot find the kind of man he wants at his door, and he 
makes an application to bring in some particular man for that job; he usually 
gets the permit if he makes a good case. That is what I call a legitimate permit. 


By Mr. Cahan: 


Q. That is your letter of admittance?—A. That is our letter of admittance. 
We have other cases—and I want to appeal to the humanity of the audience in 
a way—where, for instance, a wealthy man in Toronto or Montreal is carrying 
on a big business, and perhaps may be a friend of my friend Mr. Jacobs—he may 
be a Jew—who has some poor relative over in Europe who is persecuted and 
suffering a great deal, some young man. He says, “If I could get that young 
man over here I would place him in my business; it would be well for me; it 
would be well for him; can not I obtain a permit to bring that young man over 
to assist me?” The reply to that often is, ‘‘ There is plenty of help in Canada; 
you can get all the help you want here,” and he says, “This is a particular 
friend of mine, he is under very bad conditions where he is, he is_ suffering 
greatly,” and the applicant usually obtains the permit. So many people think 
when they hear of a “ permit” that there is money behind it. There may be 
in some cases, but outside of lawyers’ fees I do not believe there is much money 
in permits. 

Q. That permit would be issued under P.C, 183?—A. Yes. It is an Order 
in Council, No. 183. 


The witness retired. 


The Committee adjourned. 
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Houser or Commons, 
Turspay, May 22, 1928. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 
11 o'clock, a.m., the Chairman, Mr. W. F. Kay, presiding. 


Hon. E. J. McMurray called and sworn. 


The Wirness: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the Committee: I was 
astounded and stunned to read in the Winnipeg papers a statement made by a 
gentleman by the name of Coldwell, from Regina, to your Committee here to 
the effect that he had been informed that I had received a large number of 
permits and that they had been sold at $100 apiece, and that the moneys had 
been used in connection with election purposes. I repudiated that statement in 
forceful language, but, not half as forceably as I felt. I denied it absolutely 
and I welcomed the opportunity of coming before the Committee here and 
endeavouring to clear away any charge of that nature. Unfortunately a charge 
preferred against a public man like that, even if he does clear it away, is like 
a man attacked by a foul and loathsome beast; there is still some slime left 
on him, and that is the position I am in. I was glad to read the denial of the 
Hon. Minister of Immigration. What he has said is absolutely true. I have 
had no dealings with Hon. Mr. Forke, in any manner, directly or indirectly, 
since he has been in office. 

Now, to outline the situation. I was elected in 1921 for the cosmopolitan 
constituency of North Winnipeg. About half of that constituency is English 
and Canadian born, and the other half of foreign born extraction. Shortly 
after I was elected, a number of people came to me and wanted to bring their 
blood relations and near connections to this country. At that time I assisted 
them as well as I could. I have no record of what was done. I inaugurated none 
of it. I never charged them a cent. Shortly after their coming, they crowded in 
so much on me that I charged them telegraph costs and this, that and the 
other. Then I turned them completely away from my office. Even in a legal 
way, I would not handle the work. I could not handle it in the position I was 
in. 

Now, I had a law firm at that time which continued for one year and 
looking over the records of the firm I find there was handled some seven appli- 
cations, handled in a strictly legal way. They were handled by my firm when 
I was not there, and legal fees were charged. Any lawyer in this Committee 
will, I think, say these were reasonable and proper. 


By Mr. Lucas: 


Q. What year was that, did you say?—A. 1922—in the latter part of 1922. 
The first application was granted and a legal fee was charged of $50 in that 
case. The next case was refused and a legal fee of $25 was charged. The next 
case was granted and a legal fee of $25 was charged. The next case was 
_ partially granted and partially refused—it was in connection with three people 
—and a legal fee of $15 was charged. The next case was granted and a legal 
fee of $25 was charged. The next case was granted and a legal fee of $25 was 
charged, and the last application was refused and a legal fee of $35 was 


charged. 
[Hon. E. J. MeMurray.] 
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Since I went back to Winnipeg I have had no further connection with 
- that law firm. I retired from the firm. Since I returned to Winnipeg, in the 
years 1926, ’27 and ’28 I have handled four cases, none of which came to the 
department here, but were handled through Mr. Gellay of Winnipeg. The first 
was the case of an Italian by the name of Cassegrande, and a legal fee of $25 
was charged. Another case was that of Joe Manzo. The application had been 
made through another lawyer and then Manzo came to me. There had been 
some difficulty—I forget what it was,—and I charged him a fee of $25. The next 
case was that of a former resident of Canada who had gone to Chicago, and 
on his attempting to return was held up at the boundary at Emerson. Through 
Mr. Gellay this man was permitted to come into Canada. He had resided in 
Canada for some seventeen or eighteen years and it was really a hardship to 
bar his returning. In this case a fee of $25 was charged. The last one was made 
in this year, 1928, and a charge of $25 was made. Since I have been back in 
Winnipeg I have handled these four cases in three years. 

When I was down here as a member, applications would be made to me— 
and I suppose many other Members possibly had the same thing to deal with— 
by different people. Sometimes a lawyer would write me or wire me to see 
if I could help to get it through; sometimes the people themselves would com- 
municate with me. There were a number of them, I do not know how many— 
possibly 25 or 30 altogether—over a term of years. I was here for four or five 
years. For these no charges were made of any kind whatsoever. 

Now, I do not know how it strikes you gentlemen, but the charges of a 
man against a man like myself in the constituency I was in, running for Parlia- 
ment, of going out and getting these permits and charging the people, his own 
constituents, $100 apiece for them—I would think a man who did that would be 
an utter fool because he certainly was inviting disaster, and would be 
destroyed. 

Now, apart altogether from my own poor qualities, one of the reasons for 
my defeat in the cosmopolitan constituency of North Winnipeg was this very 
thing, that permits were not sufficiently granted to these people. 1 must say 
this of the Department, and particularly of my friend Mr. Egan, that he and I 
did not get along on the subject at all. He watched that Department like a 
watch-dog. The applications that I did make, and which were refused, I 
consider never should have been refused. 

Now, that is the general statement, Mr. Chairman. I have had some ups 
and downs in political life, as many of you know, but I never had anything that 
cut as deep as this did, and the remarks of Mr. Coldwell, 2 man whom IJ never 
heard of, and never saw, I cannot understand at all. I do protest on this 
occasion—and I think you will bear with me while I file a protest—against 
scandalizing men in public life— 


Several Mempers: Hear, hear. 


The Wirness: Ordinarily bull-baiting for Spanish amusement is a com- 
paratively innocent and mild performance to that of badgering a man who takes 
the responsibility of acting on behalf of his country in a public way. I may be 
stepping out of my place in making this protest, but I consider a burglar a 
gentleman compared to a scandal-monger who endeavours to take a man’s 
reputation away from him. 


By Hon. Mr. Edwards (Frontenac) : 


Q. You referred to so many cases. J assume you meant individuals? A 
“ease” would not be a man representing a family?—A. Occasionally they rep- 
resented two or three. Sometimes an application was made for a man and his 
children; sometimes a man made an application to have his children brought 
over. They varied. 


{Hon. E. J. McMurray.] 
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By Mr. Cahan: 


Q. Mr. McMurray, when you were a member of the law firm, who were the 
other members of the firm?—A. The other members of the firm were John W. 
Wilton, S. W. McMurray, J. L. Lamonte and Samuel Portigal. 

Q. And the name of this firm was— —A. Wilton, McMurray, Lamonte, 
Portigal and McMurray—or to that effect. 

Q. You were practising as a law firm in the city of Winnipeg?—A. Yes. 
: a And were so practising when you were elected to Parliament in 1921?— 

a Yes. 

Q. And remained a member of that firm for one year?—A. For one 
year. 

Q. After that you practised alone?—A. No. I quit the law practice 
altogether, Mr. Cahan. 

‘ Q. In 1922?—A. Toward the end of 1922. I had no further interest 
there. 

Q. When did you become the Solicitor General of Canada?—A. I think it 
was in September, 1923. 

A ae And you were not practising between 1922 and the early part of 1923?— 
. No. 

Q. After 1923 did you enter the firm again?—A. No. When I was through 
here I went back to Winnipeg and started up for myself. 

Q. How long were you the Solicitor General of Canada?—A From 
September, 1923, to May, 1925. 

Q. In regard to the applications for permission to enter—we have called 
them in this inquiry “applications for admission” to distinguish them from 
permits which are issued under section 4 of the Act—of these applications for 
admission or permits, so-called, have you given us the complete list of those 
made by you or by members of the firm with which you were associated?—A. I 
have given you a complete list. I did not give you the number; I said about 
thirty which I handled when I was down here, gratuitously. I do not know 
where they originated. The other is a complete list handled by the firm with 
which I was associated. 

Q. Of the thirty, approximately, in which you became interested during 
the time you were a Member of Parliament, did you receive any solatium or 
fee in connection with those?—A. Absolutely none. 

Q. So that the payments for legal services made by vou or your firm are 
covered by the statement you have already made to this Committee?—A. Yes, 
absolutely. 

Q. Now, just to clear up any suspicion. Do you know the firm of Kolchin 
and Boxer, furriers, of Winnipeg?—A. I know of the firm. 

Q. Do you know S. Kolchin of that firm?——-A. I may have met Kolchin. 
I think he has done some work for my wife in connection with his line of work, 
but I do not recall the gentleman at all, although his name is familiar to me. 

Q. Is his name included in the list which you have before you of those 
who made application through your firm, for the admission of his brother?— 
A. Not amongst those for which any charge was made, Mr. Cahan; it is not on 
the list here. 

Q. I am instructed that an application was made by him and that the 
permits were refused and then you say positively that S. Kolehin of Kolchin 
& Boxer, furriers, of Winnipeg, did not pay to you or to one J. W. Wilton the 
sum of $100 for services rendered in making application for the permits?—A. I 
will say that he never paid $100 to me. I have no recollection of the man at 
all. I went over my books carefully and the statement I have is taken from 
the books, and his name does not appear on the books at all. 

Q. Is the name “ W. J. Wilton” the name of the senior member of the firm 
which you have mentioned?—A. Mr. Wilton came into my firm— 


(Hon. E. J. McMurray.] 
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Q. Are those his initials?—A. It is “J. W. Wilton.” He was not in my 
firm when I was elected to Parliament, but when I came down here I wanted 
to strengthen the firm if possible to hold my business and Mr. Wilton came in. 
What I have given here is what I have taken off my books. I thoroughly 
investigated my books when I went back and I have no trace of Kolchin in any 
manner or form there. 

Q. Would your investigation of your books include, in the ordinary course 
of business, and investigation of the sums paid to Mr. Wilton as well?—A. I 
would naturally expect, if Mr. Wilton were a member of the firm, that any 
moneys paid him would be on the books of the firm. I have no reason to believe 
otherwise. 

Mr. Cauan: Mr. Chairman, I would suggest that I be at liberty to show 
the witness a telegram and if he knows nothing about it, I do not intend to 
pursue the matter further. If he does know, I may then put it on record. I 
think that is a fair way. I do not wish a telegram to go on record which has 
no foundation in fact. If that permission is granted I will show the witness the 
telegram I have in my hand. 

The CHairman: Is it the wish of the Committee to follow that course? 


Several Mremrers: Carried, 


By Mr. Cahan: : 

Q. (Handing telegram to witness) Mr. McMurray, I show you a telegram 
received by me, and I ask you to read that telegram and tell me whether or 
not, so far as you are aware, it has any foundation in fact? Do the statements 
therein contained have any foundation in fact?—A. I know nothing whatever 
of the matter referred to in this telegram and the fact that the money is not 
entered in my books would lead me to believe there is no foundation in fact for 
it at all. 

Mr. CaHan: I submit I am bound to take the statement of the witness 
and I will not, under those circumstances, put the telegram in evidence. I 
understand Mr. McMurray to say that, with regard to the allegations made in 
this telegram, from his examination of the books and from his personal knowl- 
edge from his own interventions and the applications which came under his 
notice, these allegations have no foundation in fact. 


The Witness: I think that is absolutely correct, sir. 


By Mr. Cahan: 

Q. After you ceased to be Solicitor General, how many applications, in 
connection with your own business, were made to your office?—A. Up to the 
present time there were four. 

Q. And you state positively that the only fees received were fees not exceed- 
ing $25 in any case?-—A. Each fee was $25 in the cases which I handled, and 
none of them were handled with the Department here at all; they were handled 
through the Commissioner at Winnipeg, Mr. Gellay. 

Q. But they would come to the Department in due course?—A. I would 
presume s0. 

Q. Now, you have given us, as I understand, a full and frank statement 
of your personal connection with the granting of applications for admission to 
foreign immigrants?—A. I have, to the best of my ability. 


By Hon. Mr. Edwards (Frontenac) : 
Q. Mr. McMurray, I understood you to say that you dealt with certain 
applications made to you by parties in Winnipeg who wanted their relatives 


and others to come out?—A. Yes. baras 
Q. I drew from what ycu said that these applications became so numerous 


that you cut them off entirely?—A. Yes. 
[Hon. E. J. McMurray. | 
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Q@. Wsithat a ‘factieA, Ves. 

Q. Could you give any idea of just about how numerous they became? 
Were they coming every day?—A. Yes, there was quite a number of them 
coming in. 

Q. Ten or fifteen a day?—A. Oh, I would not say that. Possibly two or 
three a day, or one a day. It varied. 

Q. But they became so numerous— -—A. I felt two things in connection 
with it. First, I felt that as the member for the constituency I ought not to 
handle them and charge a fee, and secondly, I thought it would react against 
me if I handled them in a legal way and charged this fee; that is, they would 
not vote for me afterwards, and that is always a consideration with a member 
of parliament. 


By Mr. McGibbon: 


Q. Mr. McMurray, have you any idea, or can you suggest how your name 
became mixed up in this alleged or supposed conversation between Mr. Coldwell 
and Mr. Forke?—A. I am absolutely at sea to account for it. Mr. Coldwell 
I do not know at all; I did not think Mr. Coldwell knew me. There is a horse 
which they call a ‘“cribber” which sucks wind and it must be on that basis I 
was gathered in. Otherwise I do not see how it was done. 

Q. I must say, Mr. McMurray, that I do not think that remark is in very 
good order. Mr. Coldwell claimed to be only retailing a conversation, and it 
seems to me that either his or the Minister’s veracity is at stake. 

Hon. Mr. Ratston: A conversation that is private— 

Mr. McGrsson: That is quite true— 

The Witness: I am on record, sir, when it first came to my attention, that 
I did not believe the Minister ever made the statement at all, and that is my 
opinion now. 


The CHarrMaNn: Are there any further questions? 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. I think you mentioned that the name “Kolchin”, if I have the name 
right, did not appear on your books?—-A. No. 

Q. Did the name appear on the company’s books?—A. No. 

Q. Did you search vour records?—-A. I searched everything. 

The CuairmMan: That is all, Mr. McMurray. You are excused. 


Hon. Mr. McMtrray: With a clean bill of health, I hope. 


Witness retired. 

Mr. Campsetu: I have been endeavouring for a day or two to take up a 
few moments of your time, and perhaps now I may be allowed to make a state- 
ment. It is in connection with an alleged statement made before the Committee 
on Tuesday last. It will take only a few moments’ time. 

The CuairMaNn: Is it the pleasure of the Committee to hear Mr. Campbell? 


Several Mempers: Carried. 

Mr. Camppeuy: On Tuesday last a newspaper article from the Regina Leader 
was read here, which gave certain alleged statements of mine in this meeting at 
Regina on November 23, 1927. I will read to you the only newspaper article 
I had previously seen in regard to this particular meeting. It appeared in 
the Wininpeg Free Press of November 25. I may say that in the particular 
district in which I live the Regina Leader does not circulate; it is usually the 
Winnipeg papers which circulate there. I will not read the entire article from 
the Winnipeg Free Press, but the part of it which refers to my remarks at 
the meeting. 


Discussion followed. 


[Mr. Campbell, M.P.j 
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Mr. Camppeiu: This article says: 

Regina, Sask., Nov. 24-——The allegation was made by Alderman 
M. J. Coldwell at a meeting last night under the auspices of the Sons of 
England, to discuss immigration, that at a time when the officials had 
put up the bars on immigration prior to the agreement with the railways 
of March 16, 1927, “a regular traffic was carried on at Ottawa of the 
sale of permits to admit men who were not ordinarily eligible for entry 
into Canada”. These permits, he declared, were sold by members of 
parliament in Canada for the sum of $100 each. That went on for 
several years. I am not stating what I do not know to be an absolute 
fact. It is not hearsay, it is not guesswork. I got that possibly from 
the highest source in Canada on immigration affairs. These permits 
were sold and the bars were let down and people were allowed to flow 
in who were not ordinarily eligible for our immigration.” 

Milton Campbell, M.P. for Mackenzie, who was present at the 
meeting and was called upon to speak, humorously remarked he began 
to tremble when the speaker who had preceded him started to talk about 
members and the $100 and wondered how much he had missed, for he had 
assisted in bringing a good many people to Canada. “ We heard these 
rumours at Ottawa but as close as I was to Ottawa I was not able to get 
any definite proof,” he said. 


I may say that my reason for reading that is that I want to make clear to 
the Committee that in this newspaper report which J saw there was nothing to 
object to. 


Hon. Mr. Raustron: That is word for word from the Regina Leader. 


Mr. Campse.u: Yes, but there was more in the Regina Leader than there 
is in this—remarks attributed to me which I want to correct. 

In the Regina Leader—this appears at page 584 of the proceedings of the 
Committee, it refers to my statement regarding these rumours, in which I 
refer to an official who was moved from one branch to another, and the state- 
ment attributed to me is this:— 


There is no doubt he was making money through bringing in people 
of a certain race. 


I may say, Mr. Chairman and gentleman, that I was referring to rumours 
which were current around this House some four or five years ago, and [ 
mentioned the rumour that the Minister had unearthed some kind of con- 
spiracy through which this sort of thing was carried on, and I gave some 
details of the rumours I had heard and then I went on to say that there was 
somebody making money out of this system, or out of this policy, particularly 
in connection with the immigration of people of certain races. I was referring, 
of course, to the non-preferred races who had special difficulty in getting into 
Canada, and I dealt at considerable length with a criticism of the immigra- 
tion policy. I objected, first of all, to the spending of a large amount of money 
in propaganda to induce people to come here. I think I put it this way, or 
something like this, that spending a large amount of money to induce people 
to come here and then have it appear when they want to come that we make 
it as difficult as we possibly can for them to get in, was objectionable. I 
referred to the amount of correspondence and red tape and formality, docu- 
ments to be filled out, bonds to be executed, and so on, which made it very 
difficult for the average settler in this country to endeavour to bring in a 
friend, and to do so he had to employ a lawyer, and we all know that lawyers 
do not work for nothing and my objection was that there was a great deal of 
money being made out of this system in that way. That is what I objected to. 
[Mr. Campbell, M.P.] 
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I may say that the meeting was not reported verbatim. The newspaper 
reporter who was at the meeting, and upon whom I kept my eyes—because I 
generally do watch the newspaper reporters in any meeting I am addressing— 
took only an occasional note, and I presume he summarized the report of the 
meeting at the close. I may say if any Member of the Committee reads the 
remarks attributed to me they will find they appear upon their face to ‘be 
illogical and very unreasonable. First, I am credited with calling Mr. Cold- 
well’s assertion into question, and almost immediately afterwards I am sup- 
posed to be giving additional evidence bolstering up his statements, and mak- 
ing them stronger. I think the thing is unreason: able on its face, and the state- 

ment in the Regina Leader quoted as a verbatim statement, should be three 
or four times as extensive as it was, because I dealt in detail with these par- 
ticular rumours, while the report is boiled down and abbreviated. 


Mr. Canan: I ask that Mr. Campbell be sworn as I wish to ask him a 
few questions with regard to that meeting. 


Discussion followed. 
Minton J. Camppriy, M.P., called and sworn. 


By Mr. Cahan: 


Q. Mr. Campbell, I understand you were present on November 23rd, 
1927, at a meeting held in Regina, a report of which was published in the 
Regina Leader?—A. Yes. 

Q. That was the meeting at which Mr. Coldwell, who has given evidence 
before this Committee—Alderman M. J. Coldwell—was present and spoke?— 
A. ¥es''sir! 

Q. Did you understand Mr. Coldwell to say at that meeting, ‘Definitely 
I know the names of some Members who sold permits”?—A. Yes, Mr. Cold- 
well made that remark or a remark very much like that at the close of my 
remarks. He did not make it at the beginning of the meeting. I addressed 
a question to him after I was through, and that was his answer. 

@. Previous to Mr. Coldwell making that statement he had referred at 
some length to the sale of permits. I quote to you a report on Mr. Coldwell’s 
address :— 

These permits were sold by Members of Parliament in Canada for 
the sum of $100 each. 


Did you hear hm make a statement to that effect?—A. He did not mention 
“$100 each” at the beginning of the meeting. I think that is another proof 
that the report of the meeting was summarized at the end and not taken down 
verbatim. He referred to the traffic in permits and at the close of the meeting 
I turned to him and addressed a direct question to him as to whether he had 
proof of his allegation and then in his reply he mentioned the sale at $100 
each. 

Q. During this meeting, when you intervened, you are reported in the Regina 
Leader as saying: 


I know one man, not a Member of Parliament, but an official who 
was suddenly transferred to some other part of the world. There was no 
dismissal, although there was no doubt he was making money through 
bringing in people of a certain race. 


A. That is a statement which I did not make. J referred to the rumours about 
this conspiracy in 1923 or 1924, which the Minister, according to rumour, had 
unearthed, and with which, according to the same rumour, there was an official 


connected. 
; [Mr. Campbell, M.P.] 
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Q. Then on this point I wish you to give me your attention for a moment. 
This report says: 

I know one man, not. a Member of Parliament, but an official who 
was suddenly transferred to some other part of the world. There was 
no dismissal although there was no doubt he was making money through 
bringing in people of a certain race, 

and I ask you to answer “ Yes” or “‘ No” whether you made that statement.— 
A. I did not make that statement. 

Q. You did not?—A. No. 

Q. But did you refer to any official who had been transferred to some 
other part of the world?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you make any suggestion as to why he had been so transferred ?— 
A. I was simply recounting the rumours and giving a basis, as I thought, for 
the rumours. The rumour was that this man had been transferred, and natur- 
ally the assumption was that he was connected with this conspiracy. 

Q. Will you please confine your attention to what you said, and not to the 
inferences which might have been made by the audience? Did you say that 
there were rumours to the effect that he was making money through bringing in 
people of a certain race?—A. No. My remarks were prefaced by the rumours, 
but I simply itemized this or mentioned this man as one of others, according 
to rumour. 

Q. Would you, as nearly as you can recollect your own statement, repeat 
what you said in connection with this official and his removal, his not being 
dismissed, and his making money?—A. Well, it would be rather a difficult 
thing to give that verbatim, because at that particular time I was doing a 
certain amount of joking about my own position and I felt in rather an em- 
barrassing position, and there was a lot of irrelevant matter introduced. I 
must have spent fifteen or twenty minutes—probably more than that—dealing 
with it. I told them that some years ago there were rumours around the 
House of Commons at Ottawa that a number of men—I think the rumour was 
there was at least one Member of Parliament, a number of lawyers, and an 
official—mixed up in some kind of a conspiracy for the sale of permits, or for 
the illegal immigration of certain people. 

Q. Now, Mr. Campbell, can you, of your own personal knowledge, indicate 
to the Committee who this official was?—A. No, I never heard the name of any 
of these men. 

Q. You have: no personal knowledge of the alleged facts upon which these 
rumours were alleged to have been made?—A. No. I stated before the meet- 
ing that I was not able to get any facts. 

Q. It was not what you stated there. I want to know now whether you 
do know, from personal knowledge, directly or indirectly, who this official] was 
and why his removal took place?—A. I do not; I know nothing about it. 

. < You cannot assist the Committee in any respect with regard to that?— 
No: 

Q. Were you basing the statement on rumour alone when you said, or 
are alleged to have said, “I think the man is still in the employment of the 
Department or some other Department, but he is away in some other part of 
the earth”? Did you make that statement?—A. I made a statement very 
much like that; I would not say it was that statement. 

Q. And that statement was based entirely upon rumours which had reached 
your ears, and not based upon any personal knowledge whatsoever?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you at the close of the meeting have any personal conversation 
with Mr. Coldwell as to the basis of the remark which he had made in your 
presence from the platform to the audience?—A. No. I have never spoken to 
Mr. Coldwell since I met him in Regina until I met him here. 


{Mr. Campbell, M.P.] 
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By Hon. Mr. Edwards (Frontenac): 


Q. Did you understand that the official referred to had been sent to China? 
—A. I did not know where it was, but I knew it was some far away country. 
I do not know that I even heard where it was. 


Witness retired. 
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PRODUCTIONS 


Filed by witness W. J. Egan, deputy minister of Immigration and Colonization. 


MEMORANDUM 
The Agreement made on the Ist September, 1925 between the Minister of 


Immigration and the Canadian National Railways and the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, was extended by letter of the 9th September, 1927 as amended 
by a letter of the 31st October, 1927, addressed by the Minister of Immigration 
to the President of the Canadian National Railways and the President of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, as follows:— 


“Referring to the suspension of certain provisions of the Railways’ Agree- 


ment and to recent conference in connection therewith, I have decided to renew 
the Agreement for a period of three years from the lst October, 1927, subject 
to the following changes:— 


1. That the Minister of Immigration reserves absolute right to suspend the 
Agreement either for a stated or indefinite period upon evidence being 
submitted to him that the parties of the second part have failed to 
implement the provisions of the said Agreement or that the labour 
conditions demand such action. 

Before suspending the Agreement the parties of the second part will be 
consulted. 


2. That cash nominated and prepaid applications for the admission of 
single men and men not accompanied by their families, shall be restricted 
to nominations and applications by persons actually engaged in farm- 
ing in Canada who desire to bring relatives or others to join them and 
be employed on the land. As a further safeguard to the transaction 
of this business it will be necessary to use the nomination and affidavit 
forms annexed hereto. 


3. That the parties of the second part furnish the following information 
regarding officials who are to issue occupational certificates — 
(a) Name and address. 
(6) A full record of their experience in Canada. 
(c) Dates of all previous appointments in the service of the Company and 
in what capacity. 


4. That the parties of the second part shall restrict the issue of occupational 
certificates so as to prevent the arrival in Canada of agricultural 
families and farm workers at seasons when their placement upon the 
land cannot be successfully accomplished. 


5. Immigration officers shall visé passports in accordance with the provisions 
of the Immigration Act. 


6. That Section 4 of the Agreement dated the 1st day of September, 1925, 
be struck out and the following substituted therefor,— 

“The party of the first part agrees to admit to Canada all immigrants 
of the aforementioned classes not prohibited by law and to whom 
accupational certificates shall have been issued and to assist the 
parties of the second part in receiving the said immigrants by 
granting the use of the Immigration Halls and the services of the 
officials of the Department of Immigration and Colonization in 
connection therewith.” 


Bae 


a ae 
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7. It is mutually agreed that the Agreement shall be subject to cancellation 
at any time on one year’s notice being given by either of the parties to 
the Agreement, the reasons for such cancellation to be outlined at the time 
such notice is given and that none of the countries covered by the Agree- 
ment shall be withdrawn from the provisions of this Agreement without 
previous notice and consultation with the parties hereto, the Minister, 
however, reserving the right to the withdrawal of Russia without such 
consultation should conditions require such action. 


“As requested by one of the parties of the second part, I have consented to 
these changes or amendments to the original Agreement being signed separately 
by the representatives of each of the parties of the second part, holding each 
one separately responsible for implementing the provisions of the Agreement 
as amended.” 


AGREEMENT made this first day of September, 1925, 


BETWEEN 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING in the right of Canada represented herein 
by the Honourable Minister of Immigration and Colonization, 


Of the First Part, 
and 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAY COMPANY and 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY, 


Of the Second Part. 


Whereas it is the policy of the Government of Canada to promote the 
immigration into Canada of persons who, being eligible for admission as immi- 
grants under the Statutes and Orders-in-Council regulating immigration, are of 
such nationalities, races and modes of life as to be assimilable into the population 
and citizenship of Canada: 

And whereas in pursuance of the said policy the Government desires to 
procure the immigration of agriculturists, agricultural workers and domestic 
servants from countries provided for by existing laws and regulations: 

And whereas the Parties of the Second Part by reason of their special 
interest in the early settlement of available unoccupied lands and their transport- 
ation facilities by land and sea are specially qualified to procure, select and settle 
immigrants of the classes mentioned, and have the necessary organizations for 
that purpose: 

And whereas in order to facilitate the movement of immigrants of the afore- 
mentioned classes and to avoid duplication of effort, it is expedient that the 
measure hereinafter set forth should be adopted. 


NOW THIS INDENTURE WITNESSES: 


1. That the Party of the First Part hereby authorizes the Parties of the 
Second Part for the period of two years next ensuing to invite persons who are 
citizens or residents of the countries referred to to emigrate to Canada and 
to settle them in Canada as agriculturists, agricultural workers and domestic 
servants. 

2. That the Parties to this Agreement recognize and affirm the importance 
of bringing to Canada only those immigrants mentally, morally, physically and 
industrially fit and of a type suitable for permanent settlement in the Dominion, 
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and further that this Agreement is not made with the object of superceding in 
any way the Immigration regulations that are now or may hereafter be in effect, 
but rather of joining the forces of the Parties of the Second Part with the Party 
of the First Part in a Partnership for the improvement of the work in which all 
are now engaged. 

3. That the Parties of the Second Part agree each for itself to use their best 
efforts in the countries above-mentioned to procure immigrants of the above 
occupations and to settle them in Canada, and agree that they will in no case 
bring to Canada any immigrant who shall not be eligible under the immigration 
laws for admission to Canada, and agree further to transport to the countries 
whence they emigrated all immigrants brought by them to Canada under the 
agreement, who, refusing to engage in agriculture, agricultural labour or domestic 
service in Canada shall become public charges, within the period of one year 
from the date of their admission to Canada. 

4. That the Party of the First Part agrees to admit to Canada all immi- 
grants of the aforementioned classes not prchibited by law who shall be brought 
to Canada by either of the Parties of the Second Part, and to assist the Parties 
of the Second Part in receiving and settling the said immigrants by use of immi- 
gration halls and the services of the officials of the Land Settlement Branch as 
well as the officials of the Department of Immigration and Colonization, and the 
Parties further agree that distribution, placement and such supervision as the new 
settlers may require after their arrival in Canada, shall be undertaken by the 
Parties to this Agreement on the basis of joint responsibility. 

5. That for the purpose of facilitating such admission the Party of the First 
Part agrees to provide for the visaing of passports of all immigrants of whom 
passports are by law required in accordance with instructions of regulations made 
by the Minister of Immigration and Colonization. 


In witness whereof the Parties hereto have executed these presents. 


JAMES A. ROBB, 
Minister of Immigration and Colonization. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAY COMPANY 
H. W. THornton, President. 
R. P. Quinssy, Secretary. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 
EK. W. Bzarty, President. 
H. C. Oswatp, Asst. Secretary. 
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NOMINATION 
(To be completed in triplicate) 


CANADIAN Paciric Ratpway Company 
DEPARTMENT OF COLONIZATION AND DEVELOPMENT, MONTREAL 


ee a ee ys 
For use of General 
gens ue ee eee 1g 
Wome os eal. esd a Dept. of Colonization and Development of the 
(Office) 
Pearce meatiway Company. 1)... 2. 1 ee ee eee eee nee es of 
(Nominator) 
Re oe ee nominate for admission to Canada:— 


(Add. in full) 
(a) The following person who is able to pay his own transportation, or 
(6b) For whem I have purchased Canadian Pacific Railway Company Pre- 


pad dieketh NG. oc. os covering Steamship and Rail Transporta- 
OTE irOT es Shee en eT So OIG EOE LO, Se nee eee ee 
(In case of Prepaid give name, P.O. address and occupation of 
Purchaser) 

ENiaimae er ee eae Ee i ee & IAGIURESS is een er er cae 
Oeccapaviom. 5 ae. Ree Ge Gea 

Name of immigrant Age Post office address 
My relationship to the above named immigrant oe ee 
(if no relationship fill in the words “not related’’) 
ame ates@ed sim Weonadan Ol otieid< ga ib atienh yor aaneacs -allu? eee: years. 
amine owner (or reutes).oitae followmeg, landa.’).........2-.. eee eee cere 
epee gi Meira 2 re ee ree ae oe 
Pee NI MEUM ee gh ee elke spake eee ee os 6 
Smite as ee ie Dele ew Gicge pies Sin he bee eas 


I declare the above named immigrant is coming to farm employment with 
me, and that I guarantee employment for him for a period of not less than one 
year. 

Please instruct your nearest officer to mterview the proposed immigrant and, 
provided he is satisfactory, issue occupation certificate in accordance. with the 
terms of the Agreement with the Minister of Immigration and Colonization. 


(Nominator) 


Resse me ae ee, 
PRIRESS) ee 
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(For use of General Agents Only) 


To Department of Colonization and Development, 
Montreal, 


I have examined this nomination and _ affidavit, 
found them and the Prepaid Ticket accompanying, 
if any, in order, and recommand acceptance. 


rae (General Agent) 


Nore.—The affidavit on the reverse side must be completed. 


Affidavit 
(To be completed in triplicate) 


(Nominator’s name in full) (Married, Widower or Single) 


Residing at 


being first duly sworn do depose and say:— 


1: That 1 have nominated for admission to Canada =. ..5-- 26 8 


© ee ee oe 6 ns 8 6 8 6 & 6 08) 6 © 6) = 6s v6 610 a0) © 6s Gis ate,» ef s 61.0) a elle ©) e! =e) eval alia teues ey oe se) alsa 


(Country of birth) 


3. That, the Nominee as related to me -asttollows ©. 72). syne o ye oe 
(If not related fill in the words “not related”) , 


4, That I (am) or (am not) personally acquainted with the Nominee and desire 
to facilitate his admission to Canada and employ him at the following wages 


for a period of one year 


win se a ee ee 0 6 5 le eee nc 0: 0s wie 0,0 © = ois) su © oy = (0) milo) oiimielinim 


(State fully reasons vou desire the particular person nominated to come to 
Canada and enter your employ) 


ORC eC HE Ss RCE i i Ca Beet Se a eC ae ec et Yk ee We Cie ee OM OOO OeOkOO ONO Ono A Oster coo Osco co Sco 


eee 8 aia ee 0 0 2 © 0 0 0 0 8 oie 0 0 ee 0. 6 0 0 8 cee) 0 © 00 © 0) 6 © me 6 oie © (e\/0 ee (ee) eo) ie! of eile! a) wy ole! tal cnlint etal initeiel 


5. That the object of the Nominee in desiring to come to Canada is to come to 


me and take employment on my farm. 


6. That I am farming Jietatnoel ta acres, the legal description of which is 


eo 6 oe aes we 0 e © vee 6 ae 8 6 © eo 0.8 © 0 0 es 08s) « ele es = Kolm (6.6) ea) lu) ey) hie wie) 8) a1 =) mle) fe) ml cal wel @ fe) 6 a 
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8. That I have provided the following housing accommodation for the immigrant 


ne) <u ap aie witaiiel is) aise) a ece) die seme) ca ja © elie ele co 6m ee te ce eee tee ee ea ese ee etn esn eee ses 


Se aie © 6 60 a) © 0s 0 lel aiwitt ide © 6 0 0 00 s\0 6 e 


(Nominator) 


Subscribed and Sworn to before me, a Notary 
Public in and for the said Province, and 
personally known to the deponent of the fore- 


going instrument, this 


6 Piel oie, pee «ful wile) « toh ee, «|e eke © 


Bie ele whalelajlalwic « Sie geese eeeaee 


(Notary Public) 
To whom it may concern; 
SUT LO CORPMIY TITUp ces tuhs cpsladtye «spots pn «+s aye come © living at the above 
address is personally known to me and that he is farming the land above des- 


cribed, is honest and trustworthy and of good character, and would be a proper 
employer for farm help. 


fo aie, de fu i ane fe feet Ol ou eral Tey #0! 0) 0° ee ene iu 


(Manager) 
(Namre ol Bankk).0c). ina. ot Saot] 


e pits fe ojae.p B © 0) .0.0.0 3) a © che vid ¢ sfesic = ee o © 2 elf «5 


a je © «a © 0 0 © 0 0 0 0 © 0,0 = 6 oo 20 «aie bkupedeso Wwhellene 


(Address) 
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CANADIAN GOVERNMENT AGENCINS IN THE UNITED STATES AND 
TERRITORY ASSIGNED TO EACH 


Agency 


Boston, Mass., M. A. Bowley, Agent, 73 Tre- 
mont St. 


Chicago, Ill., C. J. Broughton, Agent, 112 W. 
Adams St. 


Columbus, Ohio, W. S. Nethery, Agent 
Room S, Commercial National Bldg., 9 
EK. Long St. 

Detroit, Mich., F. W. Kerr, Agent, 10 Jef- 
ferson Ave., E. 

Fargo, N.D., W. #. Black, Agent, 117 Robert 
St. 


Great Falls, Mont., Geo. A. Cook, Agent, 
10 Central Ave. 


Harrisburg, Pa., F. A. Harrison, Agent, 308 
North 2nd St. 


Indianapolis, Ind., R. A. Garrett, Agent, 130 
Monument Circle. 

Kansas City, Mo., M. J. Johnstone, Agent, 
2025 Main St. 

Manchester, N.H., J. B. Riordon, Agent, 43 
Manchester St. 

Omaha, Nebr., A. E. Pilkie, Agent, 1313 
Farnam St. 

St. Paul, Minn., K. Haddeland, Agent, 329 
Jackson St. 


San Francisco, Calif., G. Roche, Agent, 687 
Market St. 

Spokane, Wash, D. N. McDonell, 
Agent, cor. lst and Post Sts. 


Syracuse, N.Y., C. E. S. Smith, Agent, 301 

~E. Genesee St. 

Woonsocket, RI., L. A. Delorme, Agent, 
Room 205, The Call Bldg. 


Act. 


Territory 

Massachusetts (all English business), Con- 
necticut (all English business), (see Woon- 
socket territory). 

Tiinois. 

Wisconsin—Counties of Iron, Vilas, Price, 
Oneida, Forest, Florence, Marinette, Lin- 
coln, Taylor, Langlade, Oconto, Mara- 
thon, Shawano, Portage, Waupaca, Outa- 
gamie, Brown, Kewaunee, Door, Adams, 
Waushara, Winnebago, Calumet, Manito- 
woe, Marquette, Green Lake, Fond du 
Lac, Sheboygan, Columbia, Dodge, Wash- 
ington, Ozaukee, Grant, Iowa, Dane, Jef- 
ferson, Waukesha, Milwaukee, Lafayette, 
Green, Rock, Walworth, Racine and Ken- 
osha. 

Ohio, West Virgina, Georgia, Florida. 


Michigan. 


North Dakota, South Dakota. 
Minnesota-—Counties of Kittson, 
Polk, Norman and Clay. 
Montana, Wyoming. Utah, Colorado. 
Idaho—South of the Snake River from the 
Fastern boundary of Owyhee County. 


Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Mary- 


Marshall, 


land, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina. 
Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Mississippi. 
Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, 


Louisiana, Texas, New Mexico, Arizona. 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont. 


Nebraska, Iowa. 


Minnesota—Except Counties of Kittson, 
Marshall, Poik, Norman and Clay (see 
Fargo territory). 

Wisconsin—Ineluding Counties of Douglas, 


Bayfield, Ashland, Burnett, Washburn, 
Sawyer, Polk, Barron, Rusk. St. Croix, 
Dunn, Chippewa, Pierce, Pepin, Eau 


Claire, Clark, Buffalo, Templeau, Jackson, 

Wood, La Crosse. Morroe, Juneau. Ver- 

non, Crawford, Richland, Sauk. 
California, Nevada. 


Washington, Oregon. 
Idaho—Remainder of State (see Great Falls 
Territory). 


New York. 


Rhode Island. 

Inquiries originating in the States of Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts which require 
to be dealt with in French are referred to 
Agent at Woonsocket. 


eae 
i 
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CANADIAN GOVERNMENT AGENTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND 


J. Bruce Walker, Director of European Emigration, Canadian Building, Trafai- 
gar Square, London, S.W. 1, England. 

F. W. Campbell, Exchange Bldgs., Stephenson Place, Birmingham, England. 

John Cardale, 52 Baldwin St., Bristol, England. 

Wm. Griffith, 310 High St., Bangor, Wales. 

C. A. Allen, 102 New India Bldg., Water St., Liverpool, England. 

J. H. Lough, 17-19 Victoria St., Belfast, Ireland. 

J. L. Malcolm, 107 Hope St., Glasgow, Scotland. 

Wm. Story (Acting Agent), 44 Dawson St., Dublin, Ireland. 

F. B. Cotsworth, Clifford St., York, England. 

Miss A. MacDonald, 33 Academy St., Inverness, Scotland. 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT IMMIGRATION OFFICERS STATIONED 
ON THE CONTINENT OF EUROPE 


Antwerp—J. A. Mitchell, Canadian Govt. Emigration Officer, 9 Quai Van 
Dyck, Antwerp, Belgium. 

Danzig—O. Cormier, Canadian Govt. Emigration Officer, 9 Elisabethwall, 
Danzig. 

Hamburg—J. A. Chapdelaine, Canadian Govt. Emigration Officer, Munds- 
burgerdamm 11, Hamburg, Germany. 

Paris—E. Belanger, Canadian Govt. Emigration Officer, 52 Blvd. Hausseman, 
Paris, France. 

Riga—A. O. Petersen, Canadian Govt. Emigration Officer, Maza Pelduiela 
No. 4, Riga, Latvia. 

Rotterdam—G. A. B. Buchanan, Canadian Govt. Emigration Officer, 55 
Stationsweg, Rotterdam, Holland. 
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FARM WORKER FORM 
This form is the general form of application signed by single or married 
British farm workers seeking passage assistance to come to Canada. 


Department of Immigration and Colonization, 
Government of Canada. 


Bile Nowa: ile oe 
INFORMATION ForM 
Date. es ee 192 

Iv Name in fais 2S) Oe ee Age te Oe ee 

(Print your surname in Block Letters) 
2: VAddréss ©....:9uili{) » soldaraiosd, deel) -gaiheents . teteihe bo he eee 
GE la Ce of oir tly: «wx oy ysis caeit eee ee Sac, Present IWatidnality...... 205s 
Ae RCUICIOW oo aiis'> sic o.5 oc pea ege we one oo ies epic eee 
5» Married or Single or Widower. .. - scape oa. Ase of Wife af lning. 2: -: 
0. No. of Children?s fo 028 foe oe re. Oe ne Le eee ee 

(State age and sex of each) 

7. Will your Wife and’ Children accompany you?..... 224.0% - a: cee 
If not, what provision are you making for them in this country?.......... 


9. A medical certificate from a Doctor on the Official Roster may be required; 
therefore state exact condition of mental and physical health of yourself 
and individual members of family: 


Cee Cit ter CCC ete aC Yer it Cet a a eC a( fat aM Ch erat Mac CeO eOury CeCe) Cee oO yo OG OOO 6 


SS 


10. Have you or has any member of your family suffered at any time from in- 
sanity, epilepsy or tuberculosis in any form, or any infectious disease?.... 


pieces eee wet ess COCO OO ehh Be ot 8 8 66s 6 8 ee «eB 680s 0 6 8) 6's)» i Be) @) © =) es) ss anes 


11. If you or any member of your family has any physical defect, give particu- 


JATS. ccc cee we eee ew eee cee See ie cee oc 
12. Have you or has any member of your family ever been treated in an Insti- 
qution or Hlomel. £... 5.22.2 If ‘so, give particulars. <.. 2-22 9. . ee 
13. State intended occupation in Canada......°... 222.7. 9 ee 
PA WVCTON:. cc cc cece cc cues cb dees ce Eee ee 
15. Is such occupation assured?........ 15a. By whom? .¢ bok. og) a eee 
16., Have you lived in Canada.or elsewhere Overseas?..--. 2.22. .2 2.2). oe 
(ayeWhere 2. 6.20605. ccs Sic oe ee 
(b)e Between whatidates?sut.. . Sek. teens: -: 
17. Can you pay your own fare to final destination in Canada?................ 


(a) What money will you possess in addition, at time of landing 
in. Canada?........ec dee eee ee Cee ee 
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18. If relatives or friends are providing a home, give name, address and relation- 


suip, and. state how jome. ihe have been in Canada.................4. 
19. How many years have you farmed?...... What kind of farming?........ 
Can you milkt.*. SmemawyoO «dais: Caniyou. ploushil: ssi]. djeonrexi toon: 
How many horses can you handle?...... What experience with other 
Pe Ee ak elles cea ces wees calle os 
20. Are you working on a farm?...... Wt too, susvedast OCCUpAaliON. =... cs. 2. 
21. Give names and addresses of TWO 
FARMERS for whom you have | GE ee ee eee et ee 
WomsedanaimoOwW LONG WltH | Address. ......:. 22ers cae ce ne 
EACH. 


If you have not been employed on} 
Perr shate, sO. angdeeive:mames |,.NOME> srthid.. -.. - sc emcees oe hic esa es 
apreearescsen OF your last em-| ANGUress . 2.04. cc ses twee eee Cee 
ployers. 


Z 


22. Give name and address in British Isles of parents or nearest living relative 
eNO ie ees. dhe nares “hun cersenn Ab. aserer war dacehe 


23. When do you wish to leave for Canada? (If possible give name of steamer, 
date of sailing and class by which you intend to travel, and rail destination 
ORNS ee Se ek sk ow oxic wala hele 


mie aie) wl wea) 6 6 «6 (0) « © sie eae « aeye, (elec, cya eo Ofse) aicizreie sc « «cette nesceneen eoeoveeies cs «ea 


Sie@/6)0 © 6) 6 6 « 0s 6 4 8 6 6 Ge 06 0 6 6 (0 6 6 6 c's 0s © 0 68 0 0 6 60 88 0 5 0 0, ete eo Cif etaigicics « ¢ sia @ 


24. If you are in communication with a Shipping or Booking Agent, give his 
name and address 


Siiaiei (ses «ee thee. se 6.8 see 0 eeu es 6 « © 0 0 « «© 6 a 6 © © © 0.0 «. Se) ® .afef se co = © ©. 6) = © © 0.0») 0 of ee « 


SIONECUTete ie. Ate Pelee... sere 
(to be filled in by Can. Govt. Agent.) 
ede it DUSINCSS: (dala ag: tabi D odetood + detletth)$ 3. of. sb ee Sete ova oe ke 
19a. Are you capable of harnessing, hitching and driving horses?.............. 


19b. Are you capable of operating the simpler farming implements, such as cul- 
Tabor, gises, narrows and rollers? tj pick ton tntee wee ver welt: 14h: 
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BRITISH FAMILY FORM 


The attached form is filled in by the British families to be settled on the 
land. There is a second short form to be signed by the applicant and his wife. 
These are used for families who are settled on farms and receive the $1,500 
settlement loan provided by the British Government. 


L.S.B. Form No. C18 
Dominion of Canada 
Department of Immigration and Colonization 
APPLICATION FoRM 
(SETTLEMENT OF BRITISH FAMILIES IN CANADA) 


(Please complete this Form in your own handwriting and answer all Questions 
fully in Order to avoid delay) 


To the Canadian Emigration Office.. .. .. 

We are interested | in the plan for the settlement of British Families on ‘the 
land in Canada. We desire to have our qualifications investigated in order 
that we may, if approved, proceed to Canada and secure agricultural employ- 
ment prior to qualifying for assistance under the above plan. We beg to sub- 
mit the following:— 


Section 1. (Head of Family) 
(a) Name in full... Et NSN i As aren ee ae cee 
(Write name clearly in printed letters) 


(b)"'Present“ address in" iulle) ts ee ee 


(Giving nearest pearienl sin San - 
(ce) Agee oe. en PIOMe ) (ew ee recent fede 
(d) Employer’s name and address. . 
(ce) Nationality. 4 - iputnolace 
(Buctsh Seorch! each or Welsh) 
(7) Married omWidower:...~ « - ee a | Means Manned. ae 
(g) Did you serve in meee, or nara forces duce the Great War; if so, whee 
ana unites f W,.2 


(h) Have you any i ree de disability 7 ed Se RS ee 

(State nature and extent) 

(1) Are you in receipt of pension?.. .. .Amount per annum £.. 
(State Syn aaa service cE disability) 


(j) Have you ever resided in Canada, if so between what dates?. . 


Section 2. (Experience) 


(a), Were you, born or brought up ona farm?.. .. 2), 9) 3 
(Give details) 


(by Give full details of your employment Soe leaving school. * 


From To Employer’s Name, Occupation Nature of Work You 
Year Year and Address Performed 


© ee Syels we) e fe ne 6:0 0 6.6 #f 0s 0 0 0-0 0 80:6 © oe 6 8 @ 0 0.0) © s\e\e oje)e = a1 e viele) a ei /ele) «| (e laislei miuilel mol ailal lie! Wire vole eieiebenen neni 


ee eene ses fan cc cece et] eee ener ener esecencvresesesceseccs 


Thee sj0 tie ia eee a, wis 6 = © 00 eye © 0 © 00 odo) 6) a6 


6 © 0 2 06 le 0 © Bic wiaiare ie © 0/4) | oe 5 cee a 0 0\c)\0 0 60 \0 0 9) 00 © 0) seis ©) 0) = »\e\\ui a) 10 le lnialahie. «) [0] (0 e's) tals iu (alial =| (sijal/a'ai/ellajielvl aaa henenenel 


eee oe a oie Oleic « wen aes) | = 8 6 6 a0 ss 0 6 ee ale dee oie ce 60's) 0 sls ous aie) || = «)m/ella: oe whe) uiw el ela wales wa lal cl ale cieienean cians 


© Ceo 0 me oo Bim 0 0 ela as H eye Mee & eh 00.0 G: e)\e{e\ @| @) wi elie ie/e o)\nkajielie\ oliujerie te) of\i=)\< eilaiim elie) eet (uli elit Me iaiaiiel ciao: (ey aifapesiicstot aelsm cine 


(c) 
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di you have had any agricultural experience in Britain or elsewhere, which 
is not detailed above, please give full details, showing the nature of work 


you performed.. . 


(d) Can you groom, harness and drive horses?.. . Ge IME Ue eae 

Perna See ee miter ee, SS eo rough Carpentry?.. .- .. «+ 

(f) Do you understand the handling and care of dairy cattle?.. .. . 

foe ciccweeeene 2s Seem iSwine?.. .. .: .. . *:.Poultry?.. 

een farm earden? OS sSniall fruits 72). oP”, \Orchards?). % 
Section 3. (References) 

(a) Give the names, addresses and occupations of three responsible parties (not 


(a) 
(b) 


(c) 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(d) 


(e) 


relatives) to whom we can refer for recommendations as to character, 
ability, industry and thrift (Employers preferred). 


Name Address Occupation 


Section 4. (Assets) 
How much actual Cash have yon now? £.. .. .. 


How much money will you have before you sail, after ee of all your 
effects and paying all your debts?.. .. .. . 


Do you propose to take with you sufficient ee dante and greats. — 
crockery, cutlery, and small cooking utensils to suffice for your early 


NEGUS fo) hee LLB YE Re 


ce 


Section 5. This Section to be completed by wife 


Res UM eed ily anne cp nan “eye eg ties ec Oe 
ADSM ea ota giessRnneg : 
Childreniisiay o: af ees ea sivolanande titi yorrGirls seat 
Have you or they any physical disability?.. .. .. 


(Sttiel tiduck! ag oF cnt) oe 
Do they all intend to sail under this plan and remain with parents or in 
wicinityta oy dace 


(f) Have you any other dependents, related or Aerie? ©: 


(9) 


(h) 


Farms tule Rartienlars and state if they will accompany you) 
Do you desire any female relative or friend not already mentioned to accom- 
pany your family? If so, give name, age and address. . 


Can you milk?..... ..Care of poultry?.. .. ..Tend farm garden?. . 


(1) Were you born or eek up on a farm, or ie you had any training which 


would specially fit you for farm work?. Bac vadaa 
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Section 6 


(a) Is it your desire to settle in any particular district or province?.. ee, 
( ere 
(6) State date’on which you’ will’be ready to salle. 7" Bee ee 
(It is preferable that sailings should take place between February 15 and 
April 1 if proceeding to British Columbia and between March 15 
and April 15 to other provinces). 


I declare that the answers given to the above questions are, to the best of 
my knowledge, true and correct. 


a ean: ‘Ge Apalienne : 
__ I believe that my husband is sincere in his intentions to make farming his 
life work. I am aware of the individual responsibility resting on those who would 
engage successfully in farming. I am in favour of his engaging in farming 


and am willing to live on a farm, co-operate and assist him in his undertaking 
in every possible way. 


" @semarthiben om Owrieas) 
ACC ec ck ce ge ee 
Date. mow 


BRITISH FAMILY SCHEME 
STATEMENT BY APPLICANT AND WIFB 


(a) Have you and your wife carefully read the booklet describing the scheme, 
headed “‘Assisted Settlement of Approved British Families on Canadian 
Goverment) Warmest cs es. sae oe be ne ee ee 


(b) Do you understand that on arrival in Canada your wife and family will be 
accommodated in a house on a Canadian Government Farm, and that 
you must have sufficient funds on arrival at your destination to enable 
you to furnish this house and to provide subsistence for your wife and 
children until such time as you are in receipt of wages?.............. 


(c) Do you understand that for the first season at least, you will be required 


(d) Do you appreciate that there is pratically no demand in Canada for 
workers other than agricultural workers, and that you must therefore be 
prepared to carry out the present understanding, namely, that you will 
accept agricultural employment with a view to engaging in farming? 


Onepe wie 0-0 0 200 0 8108 2 O,0' 0 © 0 00 0.0.0 a eje «0 0 2 = © eis 0) ie 0) ae a, @ «) wie) (stelle le guiie! aes) wij ah mis) aia 


(e) Do you understand that to succeed, both you and your family will have 
to learn each to do his or her share of the farm work necessary for the 
care of the garden, poultry, dairy cows, hogs, etc., and must be prepared 
to work out with neighbours, etc., in order to supplement your resources 
during the: early ‘years of ‘your/establishmient?....‘dliss aay J. JA. 


Signature. Ojo ANDU GI wise eeu. en 
Signature, of. Wier eee ee ie nao re 
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HOUSEWORKERS FORM 


Form FE is the form used in connection with assisted passages under the 
Empire Settlement Scheme. It is the only form filled up by the houseworker 
unless the houseworker secures a loan, in which case she signs her name to an 
Agreement to refund the amount of the loan. The houseworker fills in the 
answers to Nos. 1 to 16 and the two questions in the box at the bottom of the 
form. The result of the medical examination is on the reverse side of this form. 
The girl has nothing to do with filling that in. 


Form E. 
T&G. Node . 7, 
OM O Noes... ae 
CANADA 
Department of Immigration and Colonization 
eevee im tll | seoteae | Jasihald of eraidoustaal..’.eAge.. . 
(Print surname in block letters) 
2. Present address.. . 
Sau rame MMI AD A nas wreachaecrah in An att ph a 
#. Placesot birthing wis2: Aeon) Ge Na tonality,” 
5. Single, married, widowed or r divorced. . . ons _ Religion. . 5 
6. Name, relationship and address of nearest relative i in the British Isles. . 


he Present occupation. . Gece Hie "Intended occupation. . 
8. To whom destined overseas. ; 
(Give full name and a dameee! at state Ge fend! neler or Penglover) 


9. ‘Name ¢ of Steamer by ‘which you are e sailing. . ae 
10. Date of sailing. . Joye dine EEE T Booking Agent. . 


11. Class of ocean travel (Cabin ore Anvtiel)) . ‘ 

12. Have you ever resided in Canada? If so, for how long?. . F 

13. When did you last leave Canada and for what purpose?. soe 

14. Have you any friends or relatives in The United States of America? If s0, 
RUMEN CR iy. cap 2 


15. If accompanied by eialares give the following particulars:— 


" (Address) 


Name Age Sex Name Age Sex 


Pee cere secre eee ec eee r ese eee Jee e sees |e see eeee | seen e etree eee ee sneer reseee levee ese® [eeeessce 


Cee cecee scree rec sce ese eset s foes eeeee js sree eed | test ee sereset se esesnesssvee | see vece fucesevce 


I declare the above statements are correct. 
Peepieamtis gw sienatires. .. 2. .:.2 2. + ates 6. 


17. I hereby certify that the applicant is personally known to me and.. . 


(Indicate what. you know of the applicant’s character, industry and honesty and whether you 
believe the above questions have been correctly answered) 


18. a est ij Address { . ov 


PeaCalling......, . Date 10 2919 
(To be signed ‘by, one of the following, to whom the applicant i is ; personally 
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known: A member or official of any Banking firm established in the United 
Kingdom, any Mayor, Minister of religion, registered Medical Practitioner, Bar- 
rister-at-law, Solicitor, Notary Public, Magistrate or Justice of the Peace.) 


Additional questions to be filled in by house- 
workers who are unable to pay their own passage:—] Interviewed at ...........-.00--00:- 

1. What amount can you pay towards the cost 
of transportation to destination in Canada? 


Daten Ver ree SO ces race ere reer 

. Have you applied for passage assistance 
ae any other sdurcem (oye. 19-.- 5. If so, from|by -.-..----.-.:- bsobee digee  aee 
what source? Canadian Emigration Officer. 


Medical Examination 
Instructions to Medical Examiner 


In cases where the Medical Examiner is unable to describe the applicant as being in 
good health, he should state under “ REMARKS ” the exact nature of the defect which he 
finds and whether it is of a temporary or permanent nature. Any disablement received on 
Active Service or otherwise should also be noted and commented on. 

To avoid needless hardship the Medical Examiner is particularly requested to satisfy 
himself that the applicant is in every way a fit subject to pass a thorough medical examina- 
tion, as applicants are liable to rejection both at the ports of embarkation and at the port 
of arrival. The presence of Pediculi or Nits should be noted hereon. In the case of mar- 
ried women, if pregnant, please note the fact in “ Remarks” column, and state number of 
months. 


CERTIFICATE 


I certify that I have this day examined. . eee 
(Full Name) 


Ofer 2 Se eet ee ner one Un sn een ea 
report as follows:— 
libleant® : 
2. Lungs (particularly Tuberculosis) .. 
3. Has she ever been in a Sanaierinn) or open Gnetitubion or attended 
thereat tom the treatment) or duberculosisi: 9. ses 35 5 eee 
4. Any sign of disease of the Gemito-Urmary Organs... ....5 0. -. sae 
5. Nervous System and Mental Condition. . 


State whether she has ever suffered from Mental Disease | or r Epilepsy 
or been treated in any institution of any kind for these diseases 
6. Sight... si ia . eek a AT Hearing. es 
¥. Physique Sine: Cape. O.)Slcin wvovkede, aad Hala: Vaccinated . 


ake Digestive Organs and Teeth. . : 
12. If receiving a Pension: How much weekly?. Kee 


REMARKS. . 


Age.. Ede. “Height... Sh ae . Weight. . 

Having read and made myself conversant with the instructions contained 
in Form Ka, supplied me, I certify that I have this day examined the above- 
named and am, therefore, of theopinion. that she is Im.,¢.. .., ..;paiieieslth 
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nme ores. 26s.) es constitution. She is not-suffering from any mental or 
md defect which i in “my opinion would unfit her for earning her own living 
ee ee 2 dD, Canada. 
Wate. 7 
Signature. . Hee ene pag 
CCT MOMNS tyes sere en |g 
Address... 


I hereby certify that the information supplied by me to the Medical Exam- 
iner is correct in every particular:— 


Signature of applicant which must be made in 
the presence of the Medical Examiner. 


Instructions to Persons being Examined 


1. For children a separate statement or medical schedule is required. 

2. Under no circumstances will any Medical Certificate be accepted unless duly certi- 
ae a a Medical Referee who is on the Official Roster and whose name is given to you with 
this form. 

3. It must be fully understood that the fees for Medical Examination must be paid by 
yourself. The Maximum Scale of Fees is as follows: 10/6 for each adult of 16 years or 
over; 2/6 for each child under 16 years of age accompanied by parents or guardians with a 
limit of £1 6s. Od. for the examination of any one family, not more than two children to 
be charged for under the age of 16 years. Children unaccompanied 10/6 each irrespective 
of age. 

4. This Medical Certificate is for your assistance and guidance but does not in any way 
guarantee your admission to Canada. The Medical Examination that admits you to Can- 
ada takes place at the Canadian port of arrival. 

If this Certificate does not show that you and your dependents are in good mental and 
physical health, correspond at once with your nearest Canadian Government Emigration 
Agent and defer booking your passage until advised whether or not your difficulties can 
be cleared up. 


Orrcrats WHom You May Sere or Write To 


London—Director of European Emigration for Canada, The Canadian Building, Trafal- 
gar Square, S.W.1. 


Canadian Government Emigration Agents at:— 


( 48, Lord Street, Liverpool. 

139, Corporation Street, Birmingham. 

52, Baldwin Street, Bristol. 

Canada Chambers, Museum Street, York. 
+ 310, High Street, Bangor (Wales). 

107, Hope Street, Glasgow. 

33, Academy Street, Inverness. 

44, Dawson Street, Dublin. 

| 17-19, Victoria Street, Belfast. 
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MEMORANDUM 


The Committee on Agriculture and Colonization desire to be supplied with 
the instructions issued by the Department to Agents in the United States, the 
British Isles and the Contient of Europe. 


Owing to the period of years covered since the establishment of most of 
these agencies and the fact that instructions have not always been issued in the 
form of numbered circulars, it is impossible within the time available to give 
anything like a complete record. 

Attached is a sample circular of instructions, known as Circular No. 1-26, 
issued to Agents in the United States. Further instructions are issued dealing 
with matters as they arise from time to time. Instructions are also issued by 
letter to individual agents. 

Instructions to Agents in the British Isles and to Immigration Inspectors 
on the Continent of Europe are issued from the London Office by the 
Director of European Emigration. For the most part these are based on 
general letters of direction issued by Head Office at Ottawa, each letter dealing 
with one subject or one or more phases of a subject. Such circulars and letters 
cover a considerable period of years. They relate to such matters as field work, 
office records, reports, Immigration regulations, policy, assisted passages, primary 
inspection, the operation of the Railways’ Agreement, etc. 


DEPARTMENT OF IMMIGRATION AND COLONIZATION 
Orrawa, January 14th, 1926. 


Crrcuuar No. 1-26 


To Canadian Government Agents in the United States 
ADVERTISING: 


The following changes are begin made in advertisements appearing in United 
States newspapers or periodicals: — 


(a) The coupon is being discontinued. 

(6) Inquirers are being referred to the various Canadian Information 
Bureaux instead of to Ottawa. 

(c) Inquirers are being asked not only to write a letter but also to forward 
the advertisement to each Bureau. In addition, a key number is being 
inserted in each advertisement. This will enable you to register the 
origin of the business. : 

(d) Some periodicals have a wide circulation in many States. The names 
of only four or five of our different offices, however, will appear in 
these advertisements. The names of the offices which will appear in 
the advertisements will be determined by circulation, by central location 
to facilitate distribution of replies and with a view to advertising all 
of our offices in at least some of what are known as “National Papers”. 
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2. Reports AND Recorbs. 


(1) A “Prospect Memorandum” will be substituted for the book ‘Reports 
on Prospects”, which does not appear to have ever been used for the purpose for 
which it was intended. 


(2) An “Inquiry and Prospect Book” will be substituted for the present 
large Inquiry Book, which will be discontinued. The “Monthly Report” will be 
prepared from the new “Inquiry and Prospect Book”. ‘The data in the new 
“Inquiry and Prospect Book” will be compiled from: 


(a) Replies to Advertisements. 

(b) Replies to Letters. 

(c) Interviews in the office and outside. 
(d) Development of cases. 


(3) Thirteen reports are now being received monthly from each Bureau. 
These reports, with two exceptions, viz., Literature and Attendance, are to be 
discontinued in their present form. In addition to the Literature and Attendance 
Reports there will be only one monthly report, which will be headed ‘‘Monthly 
Report of Business”, Sheets “A” and “B”. 


3. Prospect MmeMoRANDUM. 

For interviews there is being forwarded a supply of “Prospect Memorandum” 
which shows the information to be obtained. The form of “Prospect Memoran- 
dum ” should be used in the case of every good prospect and it should also be 
used in the case of every probable prospect who is interviewed. This form 
should not be used, of course, in the case of an ordinary inquirer who is not even 
considered a probable prospect. 


(a) Use of form.—The “Prospect Memorandum” is being supplied in padded 
form for convenience when interviewing. It may be advisable in some 
cases not to insert the information in front of the inquirer, who may 
dislike to see a record taken, but in most cases you will be able to insert 
the information at the time of the interview. Im any case the data 
should be inserted while the interview is fresh in your mind. 


(b) As soon as an inquirer becomes a good prospect, an individual file 
should be made. Previous correspondence and the new “Prospect 
Memorandum” should form the basis of the individual] file. In addition 
to the information indicated on the ‘““Prospect Memorandum”, the agent 
should obtain whatever additional information he considers should be 
obtained in connection with any good prospect. 

(c) Origin of business—In most cases the origin of business will be the 
newspaper advertisement, but there will no doubt be many cases where 
the agent should be given credit for the origin of the business. The 
interview will disclose this information, which should be inserted in the 
“Prospect Memorandum”. 

(d) Particulars on the “Prospect Memorandum” should be entered only 
in the “Inquiry and Prospect Book”. In other words, it will not now 
be necessary to transfer information from the “Prospect Memorandum” 
to cards or any other books or documents. 


4. Inquiry AND Prospect Book. 

(a) The “Register of Inquiries”, several of which are in use in some of the 
Bureaux, should be discontinued. These books should be carefully laid 
past, but must, of course, be used for reference until all the inquirers 
whose names appear therein have been developed or completed. 
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(b) 
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The “Inquiry and Prospect Book’ will contain loose leaves. Serial 
numbers are not being printed and it will therefore be necessary to 
insert the serial number opposite each name. (See Section 7, Para- 
graph (k)). 


(c) “D. No”. —This heading means “District Number”. Some of the agents 


(d) 


(e) 


file replies to advertisements under districts and some under a central 
point, etc. It is advisable to have a uniform system and file replies to 
advertisements by districts, e.g., you should place in one folder the 
replies to advertisements from a certain number of counties. The agent 
will decide what counties should be included in one district. There 
should be one folder for all replies to advertisements from one district 
and these replies should be filed alphabetically in the folder. This will 
obviate the necessity of either a book or card index for inquirers. An 
inquiry which becomes a good prospect should be removed from these 
folders, individual files being made in such cases. (See Section 3, Para- 
graph (b)). 


“Date written to” —-The three columns headed “Date Written To” mean 
that you insert in these columns the dates of follow-up letters which 
it is considered should be written before the demise of an inquiry. 


“Good Prospects.” If, for instance, a ood prospect were established 
to-day. you should insert in that column the following entry:— 


“14-1-26.” (14th Jan., 1926). 


This will enable you to determine at the end of the month the num- 
ber of good prospects that have been established during the month. 
It would further facilitate the work in this particular column if you 
ticked in red all the good prospects which had been established and 
which had been reported to Ottawa.. The result would be a quicker 
compilation of good prospects for next month’s report. 


(f) “File”. This column for the file number has been provided imme- 


diately after the column “Good Prospects”. The individual file 
should be opened only after the good prospect has been established. 
(See Section 3, Paragraph (b) ). 


“C.L.S.A.”. This column will show the C.L.S.A. certificates issued 
or, in other words, it will indicate the settlers who have been sent 
to Canada. On the other hand, it may indicate a landseeker. Please 
insert after the number of the Certificate the letter “S”, which 
would mean that a C.L.S.A. Certificate had been issued to a settler; 
e.g., “23567 S”. This would distinguish between an actual settler 
and a landseeker. 


5. Montuty Report or BUSINESS. 


(a) 


(b) 


“C.LS.A. Certificates Issued”. Under this heading insert the par- 
ticulars required. If there is not sufficient space, then continue on 
Page 2. In the Report insert the letter “S” after the number of the 
C.L.S.A. Certificate in the case of each settler. Where the letter 
“S$” is not inserted, the Department will assume that the Certificate 
has been issued to a landseeker on an inspection tour, as distinguished 
from a settler who is going to Canada to reside. 


“ Actual Business Transacted”. You will notice in the space marked 
“2” on Sheet “B” that there are two columns, namely, “ Fiscal 
Year” and “Month”. The first is cumulative and the second shows 
the total business for the month. 
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You will notice in the space marked “3”, “ Good Prospects”’, there are 
three columns: 


(1) “On Hand First of Month”. This column should show all good 
prospects on hand up to and including the last day of the pre- 
ceding month, but should not include previous good prospects 
who have become settlers, nor previous good prospects who have 
withdrawn or otherwise ceased to be good prospects. 

(2) “New During the Month”. In this column you should insert 
all good prospects established during the month, covered by the 
report. The total of this and the preceding column will show the 
live prospects existing who have not yet become settlers. 

(3) “Withdrawn”. You must not include in this column good pros- 
pects who have become settlers, but only previous good pros- 
pects who have withdrawn or who have ceased to be good pros- 
pects for any other cause. 


(c) The first columns in Spaces ‘4’, “5” and “6” are also cumulative 
and in each ease action should be taken as described in Paragraph 
(b) of this Section for Space “2”. 


It will be necessary for you to retain on file a duplicate of the “ Monthly 
Report of Business”? so that at the end of each month you can add to the 
cumulative column the number which appears as the business transacted dur- 
ing the month; e.g., if you received 200 inquiries during the month of April 
—the first month of the fiscal year—this number would appear in both columns 
numbered ‘2”. If 300 inquiries were received during the month of May, then 

_ the figure “500” would appear in the cumulative column “Fiscal Year” and 
the figure “300” would appear in the column “Month”. During the month of 
June, if 100 inquiries were received, then the number ‘600” would appear in 
the column ‘Fiscal Year” and “100” in the column “Month”. 


6. Frenp Work, GENERAL. 


(a) The Department desires that particulars of every good prospect estab- 
lished shall be shown on the “Prospect Memorandum”, which must 
form the basis of the individual file. These files will be inspected 
periodically. 

(b) Interviewing. Arrangements should be made to. interview all those 
who appear to be good prospects. Hitherto you have been interview- 
ing all inquirers. In future you will develop an inquiry by cor- 
respondence or otherwise to the point where it appears to be a good 
prespect before arranging an interview. 

(c) Routing. When preparing your route for the purpose of interview- 
ing, you should also advise those along the line of route who have not 
replied that you will be in the district and will call if desired. If no 
response is received, you may assume that the inquirer is no longer 
interested, but in some cases it might be advisable to interview, 
provided not much expenditure is involved. This is a matter which 
will be left to the discretion of the agents. 

(d) Good Prospects. The entries in the space provided for this purpose 
should not include simple inquiries or cases out of which immigration 
business is not likely to arise, but only reasonably good prospects, 
that is, people who give some indication of their interest in Canada 
and who are of a suitable type. The term “Good Prospect” would 
include a farmer who has decided to sell or vacate his farm and who is 
seeking information regarding settlement in Canada. The estab- 
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lishment of a prospect, however, must be left in large measure to the 
agents, whose judgment in that respect will be shown by those who 
withdraw or who cease to be prospects as shown by the “Monthly 
Report”. 


7. Orrick Work. 


(a) 
(b) 


The Department desires all agents to reply by first mail to every 
Inquirer. 

Special attention should be given to all inquirers who give a rural 
mail delivery address. There may be exceptions, but as a general 
rule it should be assumed that these inquirers are farmers or persons 
genuinely interested in land settlement. 


(c) An individual letter should, if possible, be written in reply to all rural 


(d) 
(e) 


mail delivery inquiries or other cases which might be developed to 
good prospects. These letters should be signed by the agent or on 
his behalf. A circular or stereotype form of letter does not create 
a good impression. 

A new file should be made as soon as an inquirer becomes a good 
prospect. File backs will be supplied for this purpose. 

An alphabetical card index will be required for the files of good pros- 
pects. Alphabetical index cards must not be used as an index for letters 
on file, because this creates unnecessary work. The alphabetical index 
card should contain only the number of the file, the name and address 
of the person concerned and the subject. In some offices these cards 
contain a synopsis of every letter. Agents will please discontinue this 
practice. 


(f) The serial number of the inquiry should be inserted in the upper right 


(g) 


(h) 


hand corner of the “Prospect Memorandum”, This information is neces- 
sary so that whoever may be inspecting the office can at once trace the 
entry in the “Inquiry and Prospect Book” from the file of a good 
prospect, which will be examined when the office is inspected. 

Agents should discontinue, as much as possible, using the printed form 
of letters, which do not create a very good impression. In the absence 
of an agent some stenographers may be able to answer correspondence 
by giving the requisite information. It may be necessary, however, to 
use the printed form of letter in the case of any very large number of 
follow-up letters, especially in doubtful cases. All letters, however, 
should be signed either by or on behalf of the agent. 

Annexed to this memorandum is a form of letter which you might give 
to any settler or Jandseeker when leaving for Canada. The Commis- 
sioner of Immigration is advising all boundary Inspectors to give 
special attention to those cases and to lift these letters for transmission 
to the Department. An individual letter should be written in each 
case. An individual letter will be regarded by the recipient as of more 
value than a printed form or duplicate. 


(i) The object of Sheet “B” of the ‘Prospect Report” is to show the value 


of advertising in each newspaper. You will notice that the ultimate 
value is not the inquiry nor the good prospect, but the settler, his 
capital and effects. 


(j) The new “Inquiry and Prospect Book” will be loose leaf. A leaf must 


not be removed unless it is initialled by an officer of the Department 
from Ottawa. Loose leaves which, after being initialled, are removed 
from the “Inquiry and Prospect Book” should not be destroyed but 
carefully laid past for future reference. You will be advised in due 
course as to when such records should be destroyed. 
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(k) Upon receipt of the new “Inquiry and Prospect Book” you should trans- 
fer from the present “Register of Inquirers” the names and particulars 
of all good prospects and also from time to time any inquirers whose 
names now appear in the “Register of Inquirers” and who later become 
good prospects. On transfer give these names a new serial number. 


8. You will discontinue, as from the 31st January, 1926, the following forms of 
reports:— 


Cl) “Weekiyiiary) eporb: 0). bist 

(2) Monthly Report of iennews soaks oe 

(3) Monthly Report of Directing eerincaned se 

(4) Monthly Report of Persons going to Canada for the 
purpose of inspecting land.. .. ee re 

(5) Monthly Report of C.L.8.A. Gert heates 

(6) Summary of C.L.S.A. Certificate ear 

(7) Arrival ‘Card Form.. .. . “a 

(8) Report of Returning ‘Cisne. : 


in Se 


MRO GAlRe eee tet) ah TAFT AM OEE 1d SOT | 


9. You will send only the following reports:— 
(1) Monthly Report of Business, Sheets “A” and “B”. 
(2) Monthly Attendance Report. 
(3) Monthly Literature Report. 


10. When transmitting your “Monthly Report of Business,” your covering letter 
should explain why any prospect is eliminated from the report. 


11. It was intended to ask agents for suggestions regarding the new “Inquiry 
and Prospect Book’ but this was found impossible in view of the fact that 
it has been decided to change forthwith the method of advertising in the 
United States. You are invited, however, to make suggestions on any matter 
connected with any branch of your work. The value of an agency will be 
appraised upon results, i.e., number of settlers sent to Canada, having regard 
to area and rural population. 


Agents are also especially requested to write to the Department for any material 
information which they may not have in their possession and which may be 
required either in connection with the work generally or as the result of a 
specific request by any inquirer. 


Commissioner of Colonization. 


Otrawa,, January 14, 1926. 


CANADIAN IMMIGRATION INSPECTOR-IN-CHARGE.. . 
This letter will be presented to you by.. .. 


who is proceeding to.. .. 
to take up land (or ‘to inspect land ‘with a view to purchase or settlement). 


Any courtesies which you may extend to Mr. .. 
will be appreciated. 


Canadian Information Bureau Representative. 
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MEMORANDUM 
For Committee on Agriculture and Colonization 


Subjects Contracts or arrangements between the Department of Immigration 
and Colonization and various societies and organizations interested in 
various phases of immigration and colonization work. 


In the last Annual Report of the Department of Immigration and Coloniza- 
tion (copy herewith), there will be found on Page 68 a list of the societies inter- 
ested in juvenile immigration. There are no formal contracts or agreements 
between the Immigration Department and any of these organizations. Each 
organization is recognized by the Department as a society co-operating with 
the Department in this branch of immigration work. Several of the societies 
have been engaged in the work for many years and the recognition has con- 
tinued during all that period. 

The recognition of the Department is always dependent upon the society 
setting up in Canada a proper organization to handle juvenile immigrants and 
establishing a proper centre for distribution, ete. 

All juvenile immigration work under the auspices of the various societies 
is a co-operative movement. Passage grants covering the fares of children are 
made by the Department of Immigration and Colonization on behalf of the 
British Government as well as on behalf of Canada. The grants are shared on 
a 50/50 basis. Before such grants are made children are inspected. On arrival 
in Canada the children are placed by the societies, the boys at farm work and 
the girls at house work. The societies report the placement to the Department 
immediately it is made and inspectors of the Department visit the children who 
are also visited by the Inspectors of the Society. 

The Department of Immigration and Colonization has also co-operative 
working arrangements with various other organizations. None of these are set 
out in a formal contract but generally by a series of letters. The following list 
is submitted merely as examples:— 


1. A co-operative arrangement with the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany and the Canadian National Railways for the movement of Brit- 
ish agricultural families and single men suitable for farm work. These 
receive passage assistance under the Empire Settlement passage agree- 
ment. They are placed in employment by the Colonization Branches 
of the Railways. The placement is reported to the Department and 
the Department gives aftercare. 

2. A somewhat similar arrangement exists between the Department and the 
Hudson’s Bay Oversea Settlement, Limited, the Social Service Council 
of the Church of England, the United Church of Canada, the Salvation 
Army, the British Settlement Society, the Scottish Immigrant Aid 
Society. 


The arrangement with the Scottish Immigrant Aid Society and with the 
Salvation Army has differed and still differs from the others in two or three 
important particulars: The Department has given an annual grant of $5,000 to 
the Scottish Immigrant Aid Society for a period of five years and has, during 
a considerable part of that time paid the salary and travelling expenses of the 
Society’s Secretary or Manager, Father Andrew MacDonell. A new arrange- 
ment has been entered into under which for next fiscal year a grant of $3,750 
will be made to this Society, but the Department will not continue to pay salarv 
and expenses to Father MacDonell. 
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There is a special arrangement with the Salvation Army for the movement 
of houseworkers. They are authorized to move experienced houseworkers en 
bulk to be placed by their own organization. The army has been promised for 
next fiscal year a grant of $5,000. 

The Department has also arrangements with several of the Provinces 
covering various phases of immigration and colonization work. As an example 
of these mention may be made of what is known as the Vimy Ridge Boy’s Move- 
ment. The Department. provides the free passage and makes a grant to the 
Province for carrying on this work. Another form of co-operation as between the 
Department and the Ontario Government relates to the movement of British 
assisted migrants destined to Ontario. The Ontario Government maintains an 
immigration organization in the British Isles. That organization recruits agri- 
cultural families, farm workers and houseworkers, and on the request of the 
Agent General for Ontario in London passage assistance is supplied all these 
under the Empire Settlement Agreement. On arrival in Canada the Ontario 
Government provides placement. 
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FILED BY WITNESS, W. J. EGAN, 
Deputy Minister of Immigration. 


No. 1 of the “ Productions” called for at the last immigration hearing of 
the Committee on Agriculture and Colonization calls for a statement of the 
date and authority for the Department of Health undertaking immigration 
medical inspection. The following documents are therefore submitted :— 


(1) Copy of P.C. 1627, of the 2nd August, 1919, with copy of schedule 
attached thereto. This is the Order that transferred certain medical and other 
officers from the Department of Immigration and Colonization to the Depart- 
ment of Health. 


(2) Copy of Section 4 of the Department of Health Act, which is Chapter 
90 of the Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927. Clause (c) of Section 4 establishes 
the connection of the Department of Health with immigration inspection. 


(3) A copy of P.C. 16/1232, of the 25th June, 1927. This has to do with 
the establishment of the Canadian Medical Inspection Service overseas. 


E.G. AGQ27 


CERTIFIED copy of a Report of the Committee of the Privy Council, approved 
by His Excellency the Governor General on the 2nd August, 1919. 


The Committee of the Privy Council, on the recommendation of the Right 
Honourable the Prime Minister, advise that under the provisions of the 
Department of Health Act, chapter 24 of the Statutes of 1919, the President 
of the Privy Council be named as the Minister of the Crown to preside over 
the Department of Health. 

The Committee, on the same recommendation further advise that, under 
the provisions of the said Act, the officers, clerks and employees mentioned in 
the schedule hereto be transferred to the Department of Health, and that the 
necessary action be taken forthwith to complete such transfer. 


RODOLPHE BOUDREAU, 
Clerk of the Privy Council. 


The Honourable 
The Minister of Immigration and Colonization. 
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LIST OF EMPLOYEES OF PUBLIC HEALTH BRANCH 


DEPARTMENT OF IMMIGRATION AND COLONIZATION, AND SALARIES 


Name Rank Address Amount of salary 
$ cts. 
Dr. F. Montizambert.....|Dir. Gen. Public Health: Ottawa: “aaa er ee $5,000 00 
Miss A. L. Brown........|Clerk ; etd at OS re BG ae 1,300 00 
rly bi . MeKay.sicq.ts Quarantine Officer... ‘elie rere: Tees pe a 2 1,000 00 
Dra. O. Graham.....| - Asst. Quarantine Officer.. UN gh arteid i eielepaiair gaat les 1,800 00 
Living Allow. 500 00 
Chaser bye: sic... tat! GaptoosMinokd...03- 2.2: Oe Ie Gg bee Rae 1,000 00 
Living Allow. 180 00 
eel Ates iste ee INOINCEY. 00.5525. aes 7 A ai a TO 900 00 
Living Allow. 180 00 
ily 1D On CRASS ASE sii ae cea Water ep sh ho ae es oe ee ae 720 00 
Living Allow. 150 00 
peelhami.n esc. a kiote Weckhands =: Pe ss. S COST ON: ea eh oaks. 600 00 
Living Allow. 150 00 
JA. TRIER es esi Se Prasat a Sitokemrrit as ee. ee ee eee See ee 900 00 
Living Allow. 150 00 
Miss F. Himmelman.....|Matron and Nurse......... SS bebo eit Se SA 720 00 
ympiesinaraneeer eri Engmeer ose eel lek ya ce reas Oh 720 00 
GeowMilley.tc yl Deckhandsy 0h. see. Ce ae 600 var 
Living Allow. 150 00 
PAC SMUNTV ANG cue sc se ts Orderlye. 5 ee Se Ra ee io aoe 600 00 
Revue. Underwood... Chaplain: : 0 200 .)f a. 25b Fee Na Si. cube TAN ae 100 00 
en. BiGiwarGs’. 52. cia: ber ok epaneuis hy SUS he ae 100 00 
DD: A. vlonrison.. -.:.. Quarantime Officer-..-..--.|uouisburg, NiS.-2:5.-.--- 1,000 00 
Dr. W. McK. McLeod.... Carer. ck eRe RNG INE Syaney. Nits ge: r- 1,600 00 
aces hrasene i) Seen (Stewards ae. ye. 23be. 6B: At Wee Pina: 400 00 
realex. EOSs.,....>.-+ «Medical Officer... ic... 5. Charlottetown, P.E.I..... 1,500 00 
NeSHeury qs. pene. oe |\Oaretaker.....-.. ge... 6: SOuthpOnts tee bielee sce cee 400 00 
Dre. Ca hudgick:..:-2 .|Quarantine Officers: :..--.1St: John, N.Bi.. it: ..2- - 2,500 00 
Miss A. E. Delaney....../Matron and Nurse......... ee ar Seen 720 00 
eetlarerove pe: iste. IBomtmane =< okas. e big oat wae eae 600 00 
J. Ennis. . ...|Asst. Caretaker ants Concur en 1 600 00 
Lope Kennedy... PriStewarde ret. oe a oee Fel glen at a aetna ws i 600 00 
Dr. J. M. Baxter... .|Quarantine Officer.........]|Chatham, N.B........... 600 00 
itbos: McHarlane::... 3:5. @aretaker!: = Baa, .tAe: ef PE Aaa e t 400 00 
Dr. J. A. Langis... .|Med. Superintendent...... Lazaretto, Tracadie, N.B. 2,000 00 
Rev. Sister A. Sormany.. Superintendent............ s We 2,000 00 
Reve Arch horsy th...) \|C.ol i: Chaplains..:-... . r= Py 200 00 
Rev. J. M. Levasseur.....|R.C. @haplain’ eee ceeisce” iY a 400 00 
ase miithic fe oe Garetakerc coe Prince ee BC a. 1,080 00 
Dr. H. R. Nelson.......-|Quarantine Officer.........]William Head, Victoria, 
BiCHN th eee 3,500 00 
Deel hraser.. ...: ./- Imspe ny Sicilia se. |. F ee “ 200 00 
POs Gray, aISTe WAGES ee eee oe £ a 1,320 00 
ehiley Me sss. .- -h- Capt SSi Mange. ..6 00-1 fe a 1,620 00 
ds Terror nA eee es a Chief Engineer. . ee ss 1,560 00 
PERCE Vc) he Fie - hs - Asst. Engineer. ..:...¢-...: ee is 1,440 00 
J. E. Cornwall ellectricianive:: 923 cc\. 5. ae 2 1,440 00 
(Co Hansents e244. Launchman.. Se a 1,320 00 
C. Corbett Wiremane ss) cae ae a a 900 00 
ee Mintphver ee obs Weck-hanGrss- sae... os os 780 00 
red lus dyrrells ©...) - A sulle eR RE iene Des e s 780 00 
Gilneas te pe es - - Woolen ys aes ne: . Gy 840 00 
G. Hopkin bs 5 Beene ae 6 Gabintboy.. gesnssceine see a cf 480 00 
Miss M. Lia ity oy Meacher co. eee ob € oA 240 00 
Ee He Ss. Hecke Orderlyts. fe See st veel S 1,080 00 
HOGG. .b ot nace £ oon PSHE 2 64 Mone Reka es s 1,020 00 
ApsBennard..:....5..-5-(.. Wee ake ts ae is 1,080 00 
pe Eewicins. > fei ee Bo a ee ee ee 1,080 00 
W. E. Hawkins ig hag en ar lant “as a “ sf 600 00 
less $33.31 
mil. pay 
eg McKee. .........1- (GuRoh ARSE 6k aS Be D’Arcy Island, Victoria. . 1,320 00 
Srobelton... o. 26 or he Wisi Guarg 0: .a 5 4. - < . : 900 00 
Dr. L. N. McKechnie....|Insp. Physician........... Vancouver, B:@-57.-..4.. 400 00 
rene Wy. Pisher.........2¢) IWedical Insp: qs. 5. << 251 Melville Ave., West- 
TMOUN tse OMe aa 1,700 00 
Dr. A. EK. Clendenan..... See dee eat eerh Edmonton, Alta., P.O. 
BOX SLO ae 1,700 00 
Dr. G. E. Martineau..... Med. Superintendent...... Grosse"lsleve, eee. 4.2 3,500 00 
re W.,W. Aylen. 7.52.42: Asst. Med. Superintendent SR occ acy 3,000 00 
rb di. Heagerty...... Med. Asst. and Bact...... ey Sie Sete - 2,750 00 
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LIST OF EMPLOYEES OF PUBLIC HEALTH BRANCH—Concluded 
DEPARTMENT OF IMMIGRATION AND COLONIZATION, AND SALARIES—Concluded 


Name Rank Address Amount of salary 
S$. cts: 
Captainiccn eee eae Grossevisler:... ee: 1,023 75 
Steward vane ngs sees MES AON coat sale 1,087 50 
RS NUUrS@ne hyo aan pea ee nee as a 877 50 
CaptsSS. Alice: ieee ohaniicands a eins ton dn oe in 1 O2Zare 
@hiet#hinpineers. ae Pans Prints Ree 3am 1,200 00 
J MPINeer acne pe chtaiag iMedia ty aint A 9b 960 00 
le Carter iene tia). San ae FEL) A ca Seon 3 oka ea 1,600 00 
We Plum Dera ie bs. ses eee Br AN Cae uci eG 900 00 
A Aisste Plumber: se ..5- 54 see Cf NE OE ae eee ee 840 00 
IME Siiyn clan. ease te Gardeners (6c) on oe eee Fe a GU ec nk Sc ere 600 00 
He Gnmond jee see oe C@arpenterseiens ey eee Sib cia eve sce td cei eal 720 00 
Grebuclos:. eee Bingineeriscs 62 sa ae te ete SR TR a et 1,020 00 
is AVESTOCNELS Sf «ons ne PN cate eRe OE Cis oo Be ase na cada ie 960 00 
As Taliberter-. sant in: Be ce SNA Ie cy Sieve os PERS TOO R ee se 1,260 00 
llaulakoyeays aay cay ce ee EES Orderly: 2337 so se Gee Pe RAR Sica ain apices 50 00 per month 
Av Gamache eer atk. ie em eo rne nent sy, ota Met eter Nie nally C5 50 00 
MisseMi. Cindsay.:.-.. a. NURSE Reet tet oe ea base Sy Sm arn eens haa Ae 75 00 it 
Mirsivl. Mumplnyss 6. on SLRS ee nna HEE a) 8 OA Ot eae fer ane 50 00 “f 
Mirssehrbolduches 24. oF: Cooks seer Geen eee Dobdremniuy asc iia wats Be 40 00 - 
Mrs. J. Bernatchez:...... Gand resstcs osc eee 50 00 a 
Mer Gauimondecn ys eke Pngineenig fe en ee 65 00 oe 
Hime Hontin eee ene ist Mate SS. Alice 90 00 se 
( CLD ATI ee eres oe Quartermaster 55 00 * 
A. Guimont.... Seamanee ca. 53 33 ce 
RB tea ey. sce cee ee a RAE OC ese z ee 53 33 ‘ 
werlRchance.. 8. ote el) ce gee ee eee 53 3a He 
POC ron is he AS, A ae ee ee ne nga 53 33 ” 
AU DUDC ten oar nee 80 00 rd 
Or Metivier 5 aa) 0 ee Oilers Be ee ore 55 00 iH 
Pie Men Ossie: ike yee Stoker ee ee eee 50 00 ne 
AU BONG CAU..odiue ee ene eta ect cod se 50 00 oY 
MAGLIO) Aer are caer ae eae Ue Peuacee ANG R ci Se chliiG ab D0 C0ha 
RPA OLG an ieee ee StOWSrGe 3 siege eee 60 00 “a 
Dea Der ECs... <2 oo 6s) |ASste Steward saqen. foes 50 00 ue 
de Gumonds:); . 20.9. Sea Waltereaiec: cae eee 25 00 . 
deGange. rr a 8 | COOK Sen rer ene eae 55 00 a 
PheGloutier.; 6.) 2.) 8 | @lenkte sey ere oe 87 50 . 
de Massonh.% Sane Bakken, reg eee 60 00 a 
ieGarbonnea.te. ee 80 00 eC 
De enIneaU sao ee 55 00 S 
iP Mercier os 2... ee Seaman: she eee 5a 333 a 
Ae Coulombe..: 2 4.5. M7 53 33 te 
a) Morenceyen ts) oe ore Se Ze oe 
Re blanchets sieve. cee 53 33 . 
Pe Collard: . eee ake 55 00 a 
SHACK aN er OMEN eR tars 6 50 00 S 
E. Guillemette SSN CY 36 50 00 “ 
TREACY Ak ey Bane a es Ee, 50 00 “ 
Ibe lan eens eee cee SUC WUE on cer seein 60 00 s 
ednyonnais. 5-0.) cee 50 00 * 
A. Seon en PBR nae nano nic 25 00 ie 
ipa (Gacne see COOKER. Wpovbour sococgsse 55 00 a 
dle Jacques Dog eoocoade aos. s6 80 00 “ 
Fe ortier..-0 oa te ObOKer.. ae hoo eee a eee 50 00 ie 
ie Mierciel.. 4: 5-:- ce Ee AR ar yee 5° 50 00 : 
TEs INCOR ees eens ine Sergeant: 4. a secon 80 00 Y 
ANSE) | HOUIMICE. 50-64. - =| - Constable oe es ee ‘ 55 00 S 
lDm. ISteleie IDA RK AgllbooSs scooeocooeac 2n0G0K0 2 A 1,200 00 
Dye Tigo Jenlai ssc 55 kulledosc 5 scc55 Tae eee a 1,200 00 
irene cD) Morton... 4. |-- 2 sass 9 secrete oe ae Lae ne PRE Se 1,200 00 
Ter Mee Micliean:. oo. o) ue 90k seek eae North Sydney, N:S....... 1,000 00 
Dre Me bllise fos flee ee see ese eee St: John vw NeBte eee cee 1,600 00 
ID 4 dislD is TEES Go sgoesos ac Med. Officer and Immi- 
erationsAgent:. 5c 3p cece. Quebec: 6.0.0 coe 4,000 00 
see Nadeau: ccd ee os seers eke vein EUR ERe Sentient. 3 ois 2,400 00 
Pye Jel@im ILE odes dullegeuceos 32 cooceeoanor Oh ae Maan Res why Mapai a4 oie 2,000 00 
Dro Gurdten 2. Ween. ae cere ay ie IMontrealis: sap cee eet 1,500 00 
Dn besucmanipee ge) | sec fat ee eee Ai pera hi dinnebiici ciate, Ih 1,500 00 
iD ipglan UUs IRmidnereiotela: Slee enon jagblonoee ees o. coe New York's ge a 3,000 00 
Tie: (Gly Vive WIV RONs no coc Balbo eoadROwSC GaSh eS SON Siok oc Pontilands Mewes 3 aya 3,000 00 
TD ips SE Willi enee 50 Mellenbipeeedmnanad A Hoed es Oa. VANCOUVER Gece aoe 1,600 00 
Tp iy lbp INGTIG. o5555¢ ol eeagonodnue dawsbnd soos - + WiCto Ta ee eee ga a= 2,000 00 
Terie Me MicNele ep ee Prince PRUpeL ib eer - 1,600 00 
Dr. P.H! Bryce......-:- ‘\Chief Medical Officer..... Ottawa cn sce eons 4,000 00 
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RS.C. CHAPTER 90 


4. The duties and powers of the Minister administering the Department 
of Health shall extend to and include all matters and questions relating to the 
promotion or preservation of the health of the people of Canada over which the 
Parliament of Canada has jurisdiction, and, without restricting the generality 
of the foregoing, particularly the following matters and subjects:— 


(a) Co-operation with the provincial, territorial, and other health authori- 
ties with a view to the co-ordination of the efforts proposed or made 
for preserving and improving the public health, the conservation of 
child life and the promotion of child welfare; 

(b) The establishment and maintenance of a national laboratory for 
public health and research work; 

(c) The inspection and medical care of immigrants and seamen, and the 
administration of marine hospitals; 

(d) The supervision, as regards the public health, of railways, boats, 
ships and all other methods of transportation; 

(e) The supervision of federal public buildings and offices with a view to 
conserving and promoting the health of the civil servants and other 
Government employees therein; 

(f) The enforcement of any rules or regulations made by the Interna- 
tional Joint Commission, promulgated pursuant to the treaty between 
the United States of America and His Majesty relating to boundary 
waters and questions arising between the United States of America 
and Canada, so far as the same relate to publie health; 

(g) The administration of the Acts mentioned in the Schedule to this 
Act, and of all orders and regulations passed or made under a of 
the said Acts; 

(h) Subject to the provisions of the Statistics Act, the collection, aloes 

- tion and distribution of information relating to the public health, 
improved sanitation and the social and industrial conditions affect- 
ing the health and lives of the people; 

(i) Such other matters relating to health as may be referred to the 
Department by the Governor in Council. 1919, c. 24, s. 4. 


Privy Council 
Canada 
Eee 16/232 


CERTIFIED to be a true copy of a Minute of a Meeting of the Treasury Board, 
approved by His Excellency the Governor General in Council, on the 
25th June, 1927. 


Health: 

The Board had under consideration the following memorandum from the 
Civil Service Commission, submitted by the Honourable the Minister of Health 
and Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment:— 

“ As provided in Subsection 2 of Section 9 of the Civil Service Act of 1918 
as amended, the Civil Service Commission, on the recommendation of the 
Department of Health, submits the following report for approval:— 


It is recommended that the organization of the Department of Health be 
changed by the addition of the following positions to the establishment of the 
Department, effective from June 1, 1927: 


1 Medical Officer, Grade 3, Overseas. 
4 Medical Officers, Grade 2, Overseas. 
20 Medical Officers, Grade 1, Overseas. 
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The Department having adopted a policy of medical inspection for intend- 
ing emigrants from the continent of Europe, including Great Britain and 
Ireland, the above new positions are required to provide for the appointment 
of Medical Officers at various centres in those countries. 

As provided in Subsection 1 of Section 458 of the Civil Service Act of 
1918 as amended, the Civil Service Commission, on the recommendation of 
the Department of Health, submits the following new classes for approval:— 


Medical Officer, Grade 1, Overseas. 
Compensation: 
Annual: $3,000; $3,120; $3,240; $3,360; $3,480. 
Living Allowance: $660 annual. 


Medical Officer, Grade 2, Overseas. 


Compensation: 
Annual: $3,540; $3,720; $3,900; $4,080. 
Living Allowance: $780 annual. 


Medical Officer, Grade 8, Overseas. 


Compensation: 
Annual: $4,080; $4,260; $4,440; $4,620. 
Living Allowance: $900 annual. 


It is recommended that the foregoing rates of compensation be made 
effective from June 1, 1927. 


These new classes are required to provide classification for the staff of 
Overseas Medical Inspecting Officers referred to previously in this report.” 


The Board concur in the above report and recommendation, and submit 
the same for favourable consideration. 


(Signed) E. J. LEMAIRE, 
Clerk of the Privy Couneil. 


The Honourable 
the Minister of Health. 
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No. 3 of “ Productions ” calls for a statement of expenditures, the question 
being: ‘“ What is the ratio between the actual amount expended on coloniza- 
tion and the total amount expended in the administration of the Department at 
the present time?” 

The figures hereunder give the total expenditure by the Department of 
Immigration and Colonization for the calendar year 1927, also the expenditure 
during the same period by the Land Settlement Branch. 

It must be recognized that in the classification of expenditure it is impos- 
sible always to draw the line accurately between administration, immigration 
and colonization. 


Dept. I. and C. Land Settlement Branch 


Roh onunantctsetc\ civ a)c Manan CT hee cea ers) trol 
Immigration 2°59. 2": Pe. Eee apoio Ip 
@olomizavion .2 3. 2 5) eee | oe ae $595,000 
Inispectional =... i268.) se ae se 
Deportation A". cS" ee 72,564 20 
@hinese% 2 5 62,058 43 
Distressed Canadian. 2 a. . 1,540 83 
Dt Glohn Buldina.-e. aaa SF 20,970 02 
Totaly! ie en Ses ano. OS $595,000 


Paragraph No. 4 of “ Productions ”’ as given in the list supplied by the Clerk 
of the Committee, asks for the current Agreement with the Railway Companies. 
This information is published on pages 29, 30 and 31 of the Minutes of Pro- 
ceedings and Evidence of March 8, 1918. Jn the printing the original Ageement 
should have appeared first and the renewal second. 


No. 5 of “ Productions” calls for Railway Companies’ placements. The 
tables hereunder show the total movement of Continental immigrants in 1926 
and 1927, classified by males, females, children and domestics according to the 
country from which they came. The bulk of these were placed by the Railway 
Companies though numbers were placed by the Department through the Divi- 
sion Commissioner of Immigration at Winnipeg and through the Land Settle- 
ment officials. 


1926 

Nationality Souls Males Females Children | Domestics 

PANTSE RIGS oc ba dolla ue pape eer ene 439 386 39 14 14 
Gzeclin-Slovakiat sis e . . . BSs ie 5 5,759 5,320 203 116 78 
1D Chal ane. anne Mean Mina enn Ba OK ac Baw atau cos acs csmolosaccecscsce 
TOS CHaVOv ast aca Ia Ne ee ges tumca ne eer aa 57 42 14 1 10 
(Goce Thy ee eS SOree cna ase howe 1,801 1,199 325 BUT 121 
Plangaryec 8 ee eee ee 4,365 3,538 408 419 89 
UeOsS avaas. 2. PUERES Re ee ee 4,690 4,323 214 153 51 
GALA eh ee Woe ee ee eee Syl 26 16 9 ilit 
EIU see tg ee eee 701 576 100 25 74 
TRUS VES co [cn sre ca Soar em mn DR oe IV OPTS eta ecg 13,001 10, 782 1,528 691 955 
Rioumaniag 2. se bes so. IS. Sa sR 1, 628 1,206 228 194 70 
RMSSIa ss ee ee ea eae Meee Ae 5,556 1,481 1,336 2,739 74 
MNO TDISH ye eet Ree oe 38, 028 28,979 4,411 4,638 1,547 
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1927 

Nationality Souls Males Females Children | Domestics 

PNTISUTE SE Ra SAU SG ear Re ee i2Do) 1,059 130 66 60 
zecho-Slovakiay ei he 5,870 5,320 oy) 198 209 
IDSA EE ee & 3 Sh 2 ae 91 35 19 30 3 
BESET erie eh NR awe. Sela sc 79 51 26 2 22 
(Sl enOMAMye e i e sR ESE oc. 29 21 5 3: | ered fee. 
INGE PEE es: ere Cae ese 4,048 3,129 463 456 131 
ATE OSSTEN AEN Sekt s Dome oat ec ai ee egy ae 4,224 3,656 311 5G) 90 
LEWD Ss OB A i AO Res a ea 55 33 il? 5 12 
ENA eCPM a. Ge id le bee. 874 679 159 36 ibjlZ/ 
Longa ee On eae ened 17,596 13, 136 2,854 1, 606 Ne TAUE 
ROUMIMUADNE LEE hs Oe ek SME Coe ke, 2168: 2,042 384 337 130 
IRIE, dup dic 5 EC ees pein CSA Ae 1,729 593, 423 713 51 
Motalsrecn: fii) een Ge bb Se 38,613 29,754 5,143 3,716 Pn layay? 


STATEMENT SHOWING OCCUPATIONS OF IMMIGRANTS FROM THE CONTINENT OF 
EUROPE, FOR THE SEVEN FISCAL YEARS ENDED MARCH 31, 1927 


1920- 1921- 1922- 1923- 1924- 1925- 1926- 
=== 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 Totals 

Farming class— 

Malesia Sere nie iy Chee mCi 3,403 | 3,388 | 4,589 | 23,986 | 17,280 | 21,749 | 44,662 | 119,007 

IEIALOS ne iy ee nes 858 1,299 1, 153 2,780 3,165 2,209 Bs rll) 14, 574 

nil Gren’ Meiers baie ke is acs 674 732 658 | 2,341 | eo ;284 |) 14 O67 OL LO5 |F7 17 S61 
Labouring class— 

Males: 5: tarerrier bese he oe wt. 2,821 1,654 678.|. 4,053 | 2,695 507} 2,033) 14,441 

HOMIES 8.6 cicici,« eae. « te S: 414 403 108 27 291 100 161 1ifa5 

Wlhildirentin 7 .. Ziyi ann tiie 187 265 67 249 329 162 491 1,750 
Mechanics— 

MOSES IER ee Beit e009) 1,108 376 1,800 1,340 668 1, 246 8, 607 

HOMIES enn, Jee os ose 572 572 194 327 412 334 555 2,966 

Clinldinentrmnre errr 5 233 193 67 200 265 271 409 1,638 
Trading class— 

VEIGS ee Pe he aires 603 492 tile} 666 552 390 493 3,309 

lena Csescnmerrrnnrr eo kai, 163 244 42 166 210 ileéZé 196 1,198 

Childrenveee AF. Sone ee aornelnd 85 203 19 58 73 156 198 789 
Mining class— : 

IMGs: SRR. ee kA ole, » 329 50 21 427 109 27 87 1,050 

Iermalles ese eee hs coe al 44 6 2 18 Oral svares hea 12 91 

Oldienkes weg oe ose oa es 38 3 3 19 (ON ee ae ila 78 
Female domestic servants......... Ov ils By 1350 4 alo aoG2o) |e ooo) | OF KOON ecole 
Other classes— 

IMGs ye Cree oe ou, 1,730 872 413 333 168 305 327 4,148 

Hemi ales er ne eG © cc 3,166 2,851 1,848 2,592 2,548 2,417 3,085 18, 507 

Chuldrenteee fe... 3. ees es 2,403 2,496 1,527 2,610 2,769 2,587 3,373 17,759 

PROtalai ee syle ec 20,863 | 18,513 | 18,208 | 47,216 | 39,426 | 39,459 | 72,260 | 250,945 


No. 7 of “Productions” calls for information about the number of immi- 
grants who went to the Prairie Provinces as farm labourers and the number of 
such who remained. 


The Immigration statistics do not provide the answer to this query there 
being no compilation made showing occupation by Provincial destination. As 
it is impossible to keep in touch with the movement of many immigrants once 
they have landed in Canada, the Department cannot show how many of any 
particular class or nationality remain in Canada or even in the province to 
which they were destined at time of arrival. ; 

The only information available is found in the Census reports. The 


following table has been prepared from these reports showing, (a) immigrants 
from the British Isles, and (b) immigrants from the Continent of Europe, who 
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were found resident in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta in June, 1926 
when the Census was taken:— 


Immigration Immigration 


1911-1920 


Immigration 
before 1911 


(a) BrivisH IsLxEs: 


1921-June, 1926 


Manitoba. . 52,274 38,330 12,385 

Saskatchewan . 48,026 35,418 13,666 

Alberta. . 43,064 37,653 16,185 
(6b) CoNTINENTAL: 

Manitoba. . 51,241 23,352 15,671 

Saskatchewan . 62,489 33,265 20,755 

Alberta. . 37,418 23,872 15,393 


No. 8 of “Productions” as given by the Clerk of the Committee calls for a 
statement of the number of successes under the Land Settlement Scheme. The 
Committee discussion mentioned the Soldier Land Settlement Scheme. 


The following information is a summary of two Schemes:— 


(a) Soldier Settlement. 
(b) The 3,000 British Family Scheme. 


The figures of the Soldier Settlement Board are as follows:— 


Up to January 31: 


Total Loan Settlement. . sh icy he eat eo 
In adjustment... .. Re cate 8,749 
Repaid Loan by selling - TAT cd i. ne 455 
9,204 
Stillen lands.) Se ante 
ioans! 3.7. 15,276 
Soldier Grant Entries. . 6,469 
21,745 
Civilian settlers 4. 43° 2,523 
Still ont land “by S?.S. Acts. 2 .. 24,268 
Up to February 29: 
3,000 Family Scheme. 
Arnvalss 2. iT SSS. See 2,632 
Withdrawn after being established.. .. .. 249 
Certificates cancelled after arrival.. .. .. 53 
302 
2,330 
In anjustment,. os -whmnwek aes akees oe Ee 87 
Still on land (Families) .....:. 2,243 
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MEMORANDUM 


No. 9 of “Productions” calls for a statement of the number of emigrants 
from Great Britain and Northern Ireland to Canada, as compared with other 
parts of the Empire. No period is mentioned. The following table is pre- 
pared from British Government publications:— 


Calendar Jan. to Sept. 


Year 1926 1927 
Eig MOrih AMIETICAS:. Joa. sic as os 49,632 47,607 
NOISE IU Sotho, eg i a 44,513 29,571 
Neve mediante. ke. Re kbar 16,565 5,921 
Erith Soutne AMIGA 0.10. as. 8,295 5,423 
Other British’ Territory: . |. ox .. 13,301 8,568 


It will be observed that the above figures do not include migration from 
the Irish Free States. 


As indicating the outward bound movement of British subjects, including 
those from the Irish Free State, the following table is prepared from the British 
Board of Trade Journal and covers the fiscal years 1926 and 1927:— 


1926 1927 
BRLISh a NOrthinAMeRicars.s0: to or: sicacwe & cals oor bol 14 86,058 
PRISER UN wClgeiticas Wan LGMiwwoors agra soaneor acy an tee 50,967 
em Aewatlee se oe. eo. 18,609 16,470 
Bits SOU irier ss. Se OL OOF 22,469 


Diiter erist. TernmOby. 0...) .: +. +. et Sao 28,183 
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Srarement showing Nationality, Sex, Occupation and Destination of Immigrants 


Occupation 


Farming Class Labouring Class Mechanics 


M. F. (O. Totals M. hy C. M. ins Cc. M. 14 C. 


An trlane eters e ee te 
elpian (7. Gs em ae 

Bohemians (er ae 
Buleanian.07 ween va aes 
@zecho*Slovakiywet osc... 


Greek..... 
Italian 


Polish 
Portuguese... /cciese ges. ss: 
Roumanian.: sei oc ee 
RUSSIANS i haha icon nine er co 
Scandinavian— 

DMamish fe Tee cB hy 


Swedish. 2. ie sree 
Sorbianuet «ovo. yeas seis: 
Spanish ices eh oe ae ets 
Swaaeteree ccc b- peecie sc ake 
Turkish orcas hanes ae 


3 PA 
532] 647] 353 
ooehiee 2 1 
(Ue Somes eras 
ny ea A 6 | ee 

64 53 3 


o 
i) 
nN 
~~ 
oe 
or 
i] 
a 


=) 
_ 
a 
Ne 


310) 532] 3 
6 5 
22 25 2 
2 Deere 
12 a 2 
14 27 10 
166 49 18 
4 6 1 
86 64 29 
135 70 36 
4 3 5 
13 1 1 
42 41 17 


2,002) 2,412] 1,201 


Prior to the 9th of May, 1922, a money qualification which varied at different periods, was in effect. : 
Prior to the date mentioned, there was also a passport regulation and the non-continuous journey regulation. 


Exemptions underthe money qualification may be summarized as follows:—(a) Farmers, (b) Farm labourers, (c) House 
hold workers, (d) Relatives of certain degrees. 


SraTEMENT showing Nationality, Sex, Occupation and Destination of Immigrants 


Belgian: 2. igyenn ness cee 
BrlearIAN ss hoo ene eee 
Czecho-Slovakia............. 


Scandinavian— 
ID EXPE | i ys Roel Sn aaa 
WCOlANGIG j4eee aire eee oe 


is Occupation 
ex 
Farming Class Labouring Class Mechanics 
M. 13), (Oh, Totals || M. 19 (Ch M. F. C. M. F, (Os 
3 2 GH ese pees : Nae Pores Gade ldeeoas bee da5 
16 8 Gres Dene Beets nee acces |odea: (Sunced laos ss6 
708 aM 24 it “4 485) 234 178 52 aly 6 72 43 15 
ce a on pale eee ale aegis aa shetaealrace jee 
361 147 87 595]) 209 49 47 9 3 4 29 13 vs 
957; 299 145 1,401 575 74 62 151 15 6 19 5 4 
ae an A ae 173 a 26 26 4 3 56 34 . 
2 7 12 1 10 1 sas 1 4 

154 137 66 357, wil 1 1 52 13 6 35 2 a 
907 1038 770 2, cts 117 55 45 168 37 23 233 109) 66 
8 AS llectcnce AW eee Lect UlAen Se AlN AIAG c5 1H see ao 
2,492 946 442 3, 880) 423 70 27|| 1,436 219 85 288 49 ll 
3 4 As 89 7 3 5 4 2 4 2 
11 ] CU Ae ee ec. Tee au] ees 
1,683) 1,414 eo 4,061) 225 87 8] 315 55 31 639 187 76 
Eo ihe CG Mea nee aiedocms seo oelleassocliososedilace--siiccc- 22 
342 392 235 969 69 47 33) 65 14 7 63 56 18 
764 210 103 1,077 132 25 31 101 iil 4) 297 36 12 
379 ce FA aie 240 31 a 54 4 FB 25 PAs o 
19 1 0 ii 1 OU PRG occ ener OH AREAS pec a. 
252 118 59 429 161 47 37 38 2 3 9 3 2 
a8 137 62 a 331 35 39 87 eee 43 3 i 
12 11 02 10) alee ee 109 5 5 7 1 1 
te 61 a 235) 94 14 5 6 Bieea seis 19 4 1 
LE Bohs 8 eS ae Nees aoleaone 5 aH RAIA [ot si 
432 35 24 491) 76 3 5 Whol cee 163 9 2 
10,955) 6,288] 3,620 20, 863 3,403 858 674) 2,821 414 187|| 2,069} 572 233 


Prior to the 9th of May, 1922, a money qualification which varied at different periods, was in effect. 

Prior to the date mentioned, there was also a passport regulation and the non-continuous journey regulation. 

Exemptions under the money qualification may be summarized as follows:—(a) Farmers, (b) Farm labourers, (c) House- 
hold workers, (d) Relatives of certain degrees. 
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from the Continent of Europe, for the Fiscal Year ended March 31, 1920. 
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Occupation Destination 
Trading Class Mining Class Female|| Other Classes Mari- 
Dom. time Que. | Ont. | Man. |} Sask.| Alta.| B.C. | Y.T. 
5 0 i eee M. BY, C. |\Servants M. F (Oh Provinces 
ee tllictiys Neuer eal cskccto ditches bla. cette, 2 ic ceeepl|. «Ne sc fee 3 1 eae pees Bc fs | eer 
8 5 6 20 i 1 51 61 287 89 52 273 337 838 324 135 13) Wet 
2s Selle OS els Sie) Pai ot ie a || RR | ee 1 ce pte ee | aac ote, le tere vest alter tt octal ecar sages |e eer any 
BASSI ES PET Ses A tal age ee a De eran || Parnes AU Se eee [i's eee ses cee |e wate Rs ee Be I ee Re so ce ee toe 
Belek P| Cee ||A, deceased 2 | Sees |] ree |) ee Tas Re ol ae i ae oy i] Se Ca seem || ae 
3 Sa See || gee 7! Cale a ai 8 9 24 19 18 2) 31 22 19 46 
ander, 2 ten || aie | ede Hes am 7 1 13 8 3 4 25 3 Die 
39/10) 2 15 6 6 44 162 571 184 71 650 271 180 126 171 
Mie eee Moron lees © oloafackss4 «bal letine 6 o 1 3 5 ||: gcc See 1 5 1 2 3 
clea ee a i 9 12 OI) ae ae 20 if Peet Heel Reseiais 8}. 
i Ae Olle ais tle. < blender aties w 17 35 34 2 42 61 Ne ee il 
11 4G. 41 55| 336 233 18 278 609 26 18 110 
peti (eke lige Ale. tee 1 Die uae eee Sie 3 seeealis «ttc 1 ow 
3) 4 2 6 11 OE eee 19 32 1 22) 1 
ees Al. Bes eee TH Bs ae Ne ON hares UR ee ee oe ete oe cle oie [fee tenes 
1 alles 2 6 3 a ees ae 8 4 5 i ee BD i sieniet 
Diken «1b. 1 3 18 1 5 14 10 6 10 2 fl stig 
ler te eee: oe oth we ct 17 18 14 8 11 26 27 60 53 45 Dee rage 
egy ae SO -||bs Sees cal Rete 2 fee 2 1 4 Lee eRe ele stele tee aU ss ep a Se ees pers 
3 Uf eh | eRe: dA fe ie nea 25 12 22 16 2 6 il 22 65 49 ike kesh 
Da ola 8 Meal inci Maeve 29 10 14 14 13 13 33 25 57 60 39 1 
2 a Re eR ee a ite | er oe 1 2 Milo: Meee 1 he Grete 2 il eee 
es eH ce eke t eh Lies a bllsan cele Dee as iI Fees 8 2 Pa) Ona 1 Z| Peres. 
2 1 1A esa yc [age es a Fc ata | g 7 15 6 1 24 13 ill au 21 Qipmen ys 
Reale « Biel | te ceseatay ep ais ee EM (eater ie Mal] ercciee Steve eee ean 1 hes 3 ae ae 9s A Pes eae RS) | ene A Faia Cena ue El | Noe es Lak a: 
96) 39) 13 49 iW} 8 241 391) 1,391 636) 198) 1,415] 1,494 72) 721 668 398 1 


In addition to the exemptions, numbers of others were admitted who did not come within the regulations. The largest 


class of persons so admitted were relatives and friends of people already established in Canada. 


To separate those who 


came within the regulations from others admitted would require detailed examination of individual manifests, detention 
sheets, cards and thousands of individual files. Admissions were made on the authority of the head of the Department. 


from the Continent of Europe, for the Fiscal Year ended March 31, 1921 


Occupation Destination 
Trading Class|| Mining Class|| Fem. || Other Classes 
Dom. N.S.| N.B.|P.E.I.| Que. | Ont. |Man. |Sask. | Alta.| B.C. | Y.T 
Mes eS Ce M. iF. |G: || Servs: || M. |i H. } C: 
le es 
9 11 
Lane 5 elie bale 
12 6 NE 
4 4).. nage pe 
14 Gie: 15} 20) 
1 Pes Sees tee ee 
15]: 8 Pele 
107} 37 iad | 8 
i il Bale 
29 6 12 
iN aaa aes Sites 2 cl 
Beemcaalaal  glcsl scale: 463 
75| 10) 4 Olle: 
1G ae ae aU Se | ae 27 48 22 21 22 PT ce 93 68 93 85 116 FA tsalyrede 
Bh 8) | Ss el SRR | Saeaie [ a ea ily 3 5 a1 1) Ligetees 2 voteeneas | | rears eg | Seeaees 31S Be 33 9 6 1 asa ie 
3 ilieg 1 aI ae Bs 32) 39 32 17 «i De oe 28 50 48 122 116 BT eased 
Oia 2h. P.|| ea | Bas Has 57 44 35 22 9 Als eee 79 156 104 140 123 LOOSE os 
6 ae (| Sey | 1 8 4 5 57 () ees a 84 37 I) eae 1 1 lvoe ee 
8 Me. 3 1 2 18 24 20 12 | ese | die ne 64 58 21 50 23 15 | Bees 
gaankie Hage) | ae Sia | ise | Bie Sie) | acer BES 5) fees hc 2|| Seeee|| yee epo|| Soe yee 4 Si. cee 6 te Ul eae e lop noise 
39 aN ey al) bs 5 76 17 17 3 P)| Gites Sse) 288 166 19 8 bi) eens \tieacecc 
60/3163} 85|| 329) 44) 38 1,071)|1,730}3,166)2,403)) 614 9 15) | Rees Ses 5,530} 9,576) 1,482) 1,408) 1,327) Sl ee 


In addition to the exemptions, numbers of others were admitted who did not come within the regulations. The 
largest class of persons so admitted were relatives and friends of people already established in Canada. To separate those 
who came within the regulations from others admitted would require detailed examination of individual manifests, deten- 


tion sheets, cards and thousands of individual files. 


ment. 


Admissions were made on the authority of the head of the Depart- 
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Srarement showing Nationality, Sex, Occupation and Destination of Immigrants 


Occupation 
Sex ; 
aa Farming Class Labourirg Class Mechanics 
M. F, Ce Totals M. 1g (Gl, M. F. (Ch M. 1D Ca 
Allpanianee. ole. 0s a ee i) eas 1 CS ol Wire oe 3) ABS + Veamieti  Paupaieny || aap | ar eh Go 
(AUsStrian (sce chs sake es ine 2 6 6 14 1 2 cee | ee Cee | ee all 2 
Belgian. os tere ec dees 0 ee 180} 199} 124 503|) 122 67 49 11 2 2 13 10 1 
Bulpariann feces eee eles mee 16 il PHN ees 43 1 71 ee Deca Elles + Blew see 
@zecho-Slovalo ccs yec. sence 57 68 27 152 37 24 8 11 1 2 4 2|2 es 
UCC skeen eee cae 107 52 24 183 88 11 1 Pe eel ce 6 PA eas 
MMS se ee ces oe ae 94 136) 44 274 66 9 14 15 2 4 7 4 il 
rene ben tok aes stares Cake 140} 158 34 332 74 31 9 9 4 1 13 11 2 
Germans tye. oma. so pe 40 96 42 178 14 6 3 9 3 5 6 3|) eee 
Greek ae ees eee 54) 117 38 209 Us ee 15 il 1 (i) ee ee Since 
TG DEE Wines sites: cares so hee 3,163] 3,191} 2,050 8,404). 755| 250) 72) 616) 9172) 145) 819) 4ii 169 
PAUP ARIANG Cac. . eis Ee 24 8 6 6 3 3 2 1 i 1 
Mtalianier gs. yey: aes ss one 1,362) 697] 354 2,413! 379 29 TPA Al Ay. AGB} 75) 140 19 2 
MUSORSIA Ve ihre Seon ee 48 ru 55 180 32 22 23 9 jl eerste 2) eae 
niu anianl. fey. ane hee Il 6 2 19 5 3 2 5 Bp. Oke OE ee 
WEUXEMDURE | feccke see eee 2 Bl aes 5 2 PAN ath |e | leet IaBiiser||WHars be 
IRGMISH eee hoy. gti cet 661; 1,420; 626 2,707 488; 531; 198 89 57, 11 30 20; 7 
aumamian 05. shes. te . 246 330 183 759) 160 141 88 39 14 10 22 if 1 
IRVERVEM wae a6 qbddoet BABRU AoE 131} 120, 70 321 88 45 35 19 4 6 10 8 6 
Scandinavian— 
AMISH eae wees Chee 421 85 35 541)! 370 23 20 29 TU espe 7 DY ie eis 
Veelandie:. 5265. ts5 026 sie 18 7 6 31 13 4 3 74 Vestas ica Pees pais 5 apogee ty 
Norwegian. 306] 108 69 480|| 269 34 31 15 Lye ee 8 
Swedish... cally sao 01 44 442|| 263 27 22) 22 1 2 7 
Swanishes ee od ee cates 4 0] ES 
Swisstinn. eae cee te 113 55 19 
plurkcishs ch iciee ci hen 2 ML cea 
UkIniMi ane aia ea oak 37 35 Woe BON ee 26) bh tt Gh ea A ee 
TROIS cls Fe cee 7,514] 7,107} 3,892 18,513} 3,338] 1,299) 7321 1,654; 403} 265) 1,108] 572) 193 


Prior the the 9th of May, 1922, a money qualification which varied at different periods, was in effect. 

Prior to the date mentioned, there was also a passport regulation and the non-continuous journey regulation. 

Exemptions under the money qualification may be summarized as follows:—(a) Farmers, (b) Farm labourers, (c) 
Household workers, (d) Relatives of certain degrees. 


StaTEMENT showing Nationality, Sex, Occupation and Destination of Immigrants 


Occupation 


Sex 
— Farming Class Labouring Class Mechanics 


M. 19, C. Totals M. F. C. M. F. COR eats F. C, 


Albanians 9 yas eect Ue Caen laa ae pee pee) Me eee IAAN sal A OAS lanidnnellRicecols| ls oscos 

Austrian: Vie kee eee 5 15 3 23 5 2 i Pace eee el ae el 82, 

Beloiany cose ee eee 131) 135 50 316} 101 37 20 BI TBGae - alle oes 15 8 3 

Bulpanlany ise oe rae et cee 5 10 4 TW abs daddies hoe | Cte ae] = alec [ee cell eee [ee 

Czecho-Slovakia............. 63 33 5 101 52 11 1 4) Bae leeeae YS ere 

uth y. .. eere sate eee 71 40; 8 119 62 14 2 4 1 2 YE se Al ee c oe 

2 12 4 3 2 1 bas Peary |eNiel aeiesel tc acs 

1,171 914 43 18 28 ee Pes 13 1 1 

281 42 15 4 14 3 2 12 5 2 

216) 45 21 15 4 1 2 4 5 2 

177 21 i 6 1 Pees plas 6 Qh eaes 

29a eo. La 98 63 17 20). 182)" “38 49 

23 6 3 Al). sisgac| s «BES Ss SSE Silico Sees | eee 

2,074 644 40 11 431 32 12 89 24 5 

5 136) 42 17 16 Ol. <del. PAS. e|[ srg mal | oc eee [eee 

if Djs «i 5 toyed ss: stovaes|[o strane | o's ere < ste creel rere oeare| (co area] Caer 

Minphvanian. 45. 2. ieee hoe 40 36 2 106 25 21 15 9 6 4 a Ae ge 2 

HAVIKEMUDULE... (see. . dete: es 2 yt. eee 3 1 Dee aa hipaa |i sie [ort a eee eral el eee 

1200) TIS) 1 Seni, Sakae aie SAS i 956} 1,367} 598 2,921) 847} 584} 251 43 38 22 18 15 2 

Rontusnese:. 66... lear: sci OO TA al FRE | amen | Fines ct PR pees SM Dn ee eee ee 

PROUMAMIANY dar. cake. tee 125 199 103 427 102 61 23 11 3 1 5 DI Secca: 

ASS ee ee ee 72 95 55 222 61 40 28 2 3 1 il 1 if 
Scandinavian— 

AMIS. os dees. ee 281 62 39 382 261 ils 22) Oo Sas eee ce ©) (Ae Boel eS cose 

eelangics: srs. seks. 5. bee 10 8 3 21 10 3 A: Sosa (ic A ee Cas, ee ee 1 

INOrWepIAN Go... ¢s5k0 os kee 339 97 (Al 507|| 301 36 57; NG] oc eel: te tee 9 1 it 

Swedishrasae . 64.6 ee 703 148 97 948) 669 41 59 a RY) VRRP al Fees Cees, it eee 

Spanish: spe. ssee os. 5 2 15 JU PReie oY ee ee 5 P] RE 8 an a 1 Ad pene 

Swiss) octet 87 51 14 152 70 14 10 ye S| tas aie Ol: oe ese 

MUP KASHI ee ce Re ae oR iL OD eee se | OM cl fears ees age eR args At) topes A a A ees eee 

(MU eravni am ey eee iet ea ok 16 15 5 36 13 7 2 2 1 OU ees) ae eal ica 5 

Motalsinccicea cst 6,190) 4,683] 2,335 13,208]| 4,589] 1,153} 658) 678) 108 67|| 376] 194 67 

MEMORANDUM 


On May 9*+h, 1922, the mone, requirement was abrogated. British subjects in good health were admitted without 
any vocational or financial requirements. In practice the same treatment was accorded to residents of the Continent 
North of the German Line. Later (in 1926) this preferred treatment was extended to Germany. 

As to other Continental Countries there were vocational requirements, viz., agriculturists, domestic servants, or rela~ 
tives of those already in Canada, within a prescribed degree of relationship. In addition to this, numbers were admitted 
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from the Continent of Europe, for the Fiscal Year ended March 31, 1922. 


Occupation Destination 
Trading Class||Mining Class|| Fem. || Other Classes 
Dom. N.S.| N.B.|P.E.I.| Que. | Ont. | Man.| Sask.| Alta.| B.C. | Y.T. 
Me eR | Ool| Me |B.) G> | Serva.) Mee |S}. C. 
Saaetliocs A veciellcccmalicverscalia opt at 4 1 | eee 
Bis oieeo|| aa. . ah m9]; 102 56 44 
Smeal (as a SA Cane. a4 LO}. Sachs 7 1 
aeeeKe TUR 14 Fares | Fe 49 19 27 27 
5 4 AWS. 2B). aha 57 37 24 38 
+ Ree a) 3 ee 1 202 5 7 12 
ll ee clic <celaniahs 38 47 60 36 
oapees Ll. Let Pb. i. 28 33 59 34 
PEt seal. sneha woah 12: 5 4 
404] 209] 182 2 eee) 2,907) 1,245 ae 126 
Ao cl eno! feces | Gere! (Bree Be Oe. ee 
24 6 6 30) 2 1,355 52 30} 201 
Cen ess) Pool pacer (| ered Te 100) 14 34 18 
ete S| | eal pein 9 UF se olid STR IE AG 0as Ml. gore 
pee S| ee ee ale. Melvosete teat pees 1 1 
5 7 is. meatine 756) 778 488 373 
i 6 3 1 lee 159 68 251 100 
ies a 1 1 26 46) 87 25 
4).. 30 11 30 15 12 I) 65a 48 75 151 65 159 74 [ia Pork aed 
Ce a 1 3 2 [cs seta foes She |i os chide | MOBS |. eae 27 AL dics sh SUNT EOES = 
3}... 35 10 33 37, 1 Da dbe8: 10 27 68 152 140 80 ut 
3]... 45 2 26 18 2 ts eS 24 88 74 86 102 BS separ, 
MG 5). WR Ae wc GO ell. ge Rae 1 aL. GR ei dete af athe « 4 IE fers OE ao Mee i MIE «o's 
Di Zope ccifere cha ond 20, 5 18 llecsuare CIB bE oen 45 39 23 30 28 Diese... 
aeadta RE ects) | Ge) eRe Fe ono | Ae eae NPBA SN Pa so Ne ee Pe oO gn 2 ed DADE cfelererclinve checks | =o ccs REESE TINS 0 SAS 
1 i >! | ee eae 12 3 6 MISE 3] Lee ap 2 RA 9 23 29 14 13 Tee os 
492! 244 203 50 6 3 1,732)| 872}2,851/2,496 287 UBL (UERRE baa 5,101) 6,267) 2,837) 1,780! 1,490 633 1 


Tn addition to the exemptions, numbers of others were admitted who did not come within the regulations. . The largest 
class of persons so admitted were relatives and friends of people already established in Canada. To separate those who 
came within the regulations from others admitted would require detailed examination of individual manifests, detention 
sheets, cards and thousands of individual files. Admissions were made on the authority of the head of the Department. 


from the Continent of Europe, for the Fiscal Year ended March 31, 1923. 


Occupation Destination 
Trading Class||Mining Class|| Fem. || Other Classes 
Dom. N.S.| N.B.|P-E.1.) Que. | Ont. | Man.| Sask.| Alta.| B.C.| YT. 


Me be eC: | M. |B. | C: ||| Servs: || M.’| BF. | C. 


_ 


oos00s ills. Saale 
G1 alice lela 
esse ee Gllesee 1 
als MW eoe ee 
D2 |e 


113} 42) 19 21) 2) 3) 1,336) 41311,84811,521) 161 S3\eeeeee 2,301) 5,033} 1,699! 1,699) 1,486] 776)...... 


from the Continent who did not come within the regulations or practice above set out. The largest classes of persons so 
admitted were a quota for Jewry and relatives and friends of people already established in Canada. 

To separate those who come within the regulations and practice from the others admitted would require detailed exam- 
ination of individual manifests, detention sheets, and thousands of individual files. Admissions were made on the authority 
of the head of the Department. 
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Sratement showing Nationality, Sex, Occupation and Destination of Immigrants 


Occupation 
Sex ; 
aan Farming Class Labouring Class Mechanics 
M. Bs (Cie Totals M. F. (OF M. hy Cz M. F. GC: 

Albanian... 7 Als Soe. gee Al. popes eee o||- «one set 
Austrian..... 82 42 CR 75) ae a ed ee | = ae deere ae 
Belgianw: nas... 1,662) 685) 225) 110 47 7 12 82 19 13 
Bulgarian... 2s... 67) 174 9 Ol decebge deo Sll.. otis [am meet eae : 
Czecho-Slovak.. 2,757|| 2,124) 26 17 CEP] a re fe eee. Gh ce Bie 
Mutchys. 406... 1,149 696 64 59) 45 9 8 73 12 ll 
Esthonian........ 7 9 51 20 6 5 2 tae a Whe eee kes 
Hinnish: ... 4 7,640!) 4,448 320 132)| 1,049 71 48 374 71 31 
French....... 370) 109 15 Die cae 37 13 
German 1,769 788 197 194 27 3 3 29 5 4 
Greek..... 292 66 3 20 2 3 2 
ifebrew....2202.. 4,255) 561 159 145 292 101 119 382 121 102 
Hungarian....... 364/203} 32] 28] 10 12); 88s) fee 
VCE ea 6,379) 4,060 109 77 431 16 4 42 32 6 
Jugo-Slav Li 06 61 47 40) 245 litcetees Let snckheaaes 

atvian...... il Aili OT. AE eM te Cheha cif ow ate evallictsvaiciolal |e sleteital| ate mie foran et aretate 
Mettishl.....0.: 6 2 BL Sake | Gee ee a] ciate melt belc allscs/ cena | ere acre wees 
ithuaniangiye. «2. sees. eee 236; 122) 25 15 1 1 bl eee iia ene | yaks 
Luxemburg.... 0 85 54 9 Lae ec ales basi) je eee 2: 3s alee 
Rolishes. ae Mies. ae 4,211) 1,421 528 176), 250) 9 1 9 it 1 
Roumanian.... 7 1,431 770) ~=—151 66 79 3 5 Bl. de caeheemaee 
Russiatts 3: es... eee. aa 3,058)! 1,093 457 779 Bech bS 2 vied 5 1 
Scandinavian— 

Danish 1,132 136 87 1,355) 948 43 47 47 5 2 100, 5 1 

Icelandic 13 10 4 27, 8 2 2 Ziv. teee 2) 0 es | eS 

Norwegian 2,092 211 121 2,424! 1,251 46, 63 519 14 A 224 9 6 

Swedish 2,945 374 217 3,536]| 2,214 89 96 388) 13 13 237 13 7 
Spanish... . 3 39 We seeed Qs 7. eee) coaesll ee eels eee 
Swiss.. 1,236) 211 138 1,585 932 61 80) 49 7 4 171 19 10 
Turkish. 17 3 27 3 4 2 1 er Roe eneos 2 pL eee 
Ukrainian... ae 331 297 204) 832 316 139 188 7 (Beene Paar p Wearaemaesi besa 

Totals 31, 262|10,477| 5,474 47,213)23, 986 2,780) 2,341) 4,053 278 249) 1,799 327) 200 
MemoranDUM 


On May 9th, 1922, the money requirement was abrogated. British subjects in good health were admitted without 
any vocational or financial requirements. In practice the same treatment was accorded to residents of the Continent North 
of the German Line. Later (in 1926) this preferred treatment was extended to Germany. 

As to other Continental Countries there were vocational requirements, viz., agriculturists, domestic servants, or rela- 
tives of those already in Canada, within a prescribed degree of relationship. In addition to this, numbers were admitted 
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from the Continent of Europe, for the Fiscal Year ended March 31, 1922. 


Occupation Destination 
Trading Class||Mining Class|} Fem. || Other Classes 
Dom. N.S.| N.B.|P.E.I.| Que. | Ont. | Man.| Sask.| Alta. | B.C. | Y.T. 
NE Bos) CoM Bal C. |Serva.|) M.-F. [2 C. 
P| se ie ie | Peele |e) siakel NS aed | eH See 
P] soe fee Glial nal 1 5 
ZopewO| j 12) 11 4 18) 169 
11 eg) Ee || oeeren| le naka lge eee 14 
Shee Seay 2h 7) 40 
Siem tol” tall dik e's's||* 8| 50) 
1 ley Pe fe | We | A 1 3 
Baba al? a 11 2 1 11] 230 
10}. 12 6 7 2 2 12 50 
10 7 a 12 2 3 13 97 
5 CTE ha | il | aa 9 59 
283} 72) 30).... 116) 446 
od ar ee) 14 1 16 
19 8 5|| 232 18] 587 
3}... aoe 2 rat 
ens ct 3565) Ge Gd | Preis Eee Sept |e eens | ahaa 3 
1 eee Vee | Ware (2 eae | acs a 3)| aes 19 
lerostes Bi | LACAN |S Cickel | tees lean (|| (ESS 4 
8 Hse 38 2 3 21) 336 
3 Tiss 8 ile m O14 
11) | ie eae pipe | peel |e 10} 88 
2a 6 Pe a3) ya2 
| Ae || | 1 2 
34 3}. 50 14, 49 
64 6 3) 20).. 22 72 
alias fale eels eal ois 4 4 
64, 8 3}. Bia si 20) 47 
ave ties ie tall ore 1 6 
< JE S5e4 | aoeae IEe es | ee, ae sis 6 23 
666) 166) 55) 425) 18 0 4,316 333|2, 59212, 61 689 392 10| 7,230\18,600| 7,263) 6,967 


from the Continent who did not come within the regulations or practice above set out. The largest classes of persons so. 
admitted were a quota for Jewry and relatives and friends of people already established in Canada. 

To separate those who come within the regulations and practice from the others admitted would require detailed exam- 
ination of individual manifests, detention sheets, and thousands of individual files. Admissions were made on the authority 
of the head of the Department. 
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Srarement showing Nationality, Sex, Occupation and Destination of Immigrants 


Occupation 


Sex 
— Farming Class Labouring Class Mechanics 


Wits] Be Cc. Totals |} M. F. Co ve Cre os C. 


Albanian’. jeyes ose nos coset OTR SG ee ea 4 Dagan ok Waa Wa | rae aaa iW Soe, Pee SIGE Aes l i pcs 
PAUBEDIAN : © joes sc dea sok 38 25 12 75 36 GT ee Pie ha ta hs a AS Saas 
ROAM. teas i a deetelos «ee 618 427 255 1,300) 474 150 86 29 i 3 71 32 17 
Bulgarian: <r. .: caer. tne 47 19 3 69 Al feels deel fore ee | be ee ne ee Lee 
@zecho-Slovak::: so. 56-45 1,852 156 76 2,084|| 1,577 19 15 PA fh Rs ages Wa pirates, (Ibe al thes SA Oe 8 3 
CCH hie os caine - cee 1,029 316 292 1,637 817 104 118 40 6 3 110 22 31 
SGOOMIANS Sas. s deste «see 23 2 49 22 LO|: HP BN ieee al.'s Gepse | Re al lee | eee Nee 
MEUM ISIE ss hahye's\ vc devatere« sewers 2,620) 1,262 379 4,261) 1,910 170 78 506 27 20) 161 25 ve 
brench yr. -)so.6': deen: «eRe 166 125 35 326 84 21 11 16 1 40 15 2 
Gorman) 6. aoe geass c/o ers 1,174 638 403 2,215] 1,126 201 234) 19 6 4 18 3 i 
Green... aay. 2. deme. cee 125 39 237 50) 6 Bl igre tae 
IG DOW << «iets sc ees « ane 1,651} 1,655) 1,153 4,459) 467 162 183) 553 182 254 43 255 159 
Iunganian: 2354. os cea. vee 643 224 185 1,052 627 102 103) 12 i 1 Ween 2 
Atalianie. .. lac... leas. - een 1,269 652 428 2,349} 1,080 52 45 125 15 10} 27 4 4 
NUZOSSIAV. cynic cere as sree 1,247 224 149 1,620}| 1,087 118 106 156 ee ean ome Bape a 
BUN IHD. 3). fps ie cdpveas | cB ee 5 4 1 5 1 Pe ese |S esa mse (A Sees RAGE Aad lac ace ccno5 
Mettigh. a) octages. seats. eke Oh eivaals feces 2 3 Maas Pia) a ane |e ee tea ee) Demo lI aad ee eid oe 
MWiphuaniane ss. cgeacs es eee 49 62 14 125) 43 9 2| 5] Fi ed Ms | ee ee) bee Ree 
Puxemburg: thet. s.caa5-. + seen 25 6 4 35 24 4 Pll feereesal : OT ees A 3 ee 
Polishes... dag: cs cana- eee 1,047} 1,252 435 2,734]| 1,014 192 138 16 6 4 4 Lee 
Portuguese. Jc... cael cn: beewlle- tere Ble cee | Rk I BA Se By Pe eal ey sl aE ie 
Roumanian 1,480 428 198 2,056) 1,303 147 97, 60 2 4 Cd (Ge BI leas os 
MUssIAN.:. -sivue- . daaz.- lone 1,678} 1,734} 1,999 5,411]| 1,654] 1,448] 1,769 CAS See Wei Seas 2 3 3 

Scandinavian 
NIGH. fas. .o Shaa. > tee 1,393 275 162 1,830) 1,081 70 75 101 6 8 142 10 15 
Weelandic: tess. . ouch. «nen 22 13 14 49 4 i trerepuel ss ieee | sero a 3 3 
INGFWORIANG. 2-4-3 < «phir 1,965 357 228 2,550] 1,193 64 89 484 17 11 241 9 9 
DWOGISH. 27... asad. eee 1,622 343 178 2,138} 1,225 63 64 256 6 5 101 9 tf 
Spanish... : fr cca ere ae 1H Pees» Sloss lope | os stent e | eo lepeetal| Wfetere se | oc wreleiste | kiete dl [cro eeanete les ee 
SWiSsieer . :-lsae s+ s ceuiaes Cae 435 173 72 680 305 30 39 32 5 1 59 14 5 
TROIS He eect ae rae 5 16 8 29 4 2 5 pees ie temas Per ol Mts Ges 
Ukrainian. )so4./3. svieen- sire 12 12 2 26 10 3 1 2 DY cages: borne, creel dept Leer 
Totalariccscrecsecies 22,144}10,558] 6,724 39,426)|17,280] 3,165) 3,284]] 2,695 291 329}| 1,340} 412 265 

MEMORANDUM 


On May 9th, 1922, the money requirement was abrogated. British subjects in good health were admitted without 
any vocational or financial requirements. In practice the same treatment was accorded to residents of the Continent north 
of the German Line. Later (in 1926) this preferred treatment was extended to Germany. 

As to other Continental Countries there were vocational requirements, viz., agriculturists, domestic servants, or rela- 
tives of those already in Canada, within a prescribed degree of relationship. In addition to this, numbers were admitted 


\ 
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from the Continent of Europe, for the Fiscal Year ended March 31, 1922. 


/ 
- Occupation Destination 
Trading Class||Mining Class|| Fem. || Other Classes 
Dom. N.S.| N.B.|P.E.I.] Que. | Ont. | Man.| Sask.} Alta.| B.C. | Y.T. 
ie ee ae | Be (Pee Servs: | M7 | (Cc: 
Bei Aa er eta al eal. eas ells ale ob Us AB et a | 
abe ee oe SEL. 6) 2 8 19 23 19 
ti) bag 8 4 } 70) 1 202 881 103 34 42 
Ber sie Fees Laie Ol eee | coe ee SIRO Ey eka tee 31 14 17 
2 nee ap 52. 66 407) 1,384 119 89 
ee a 8 Be 61 162 801 302 95 212 
ie spect BIG cade ecteee 4 9 1 1 21 
32] 29 3 aA 703 705] 2,918 48 AT 85 
16} 16 4 > 30 170 57 15 28 29 
6 1 Ne 266 45 574 264 822 467 
10 9 1 RR (a 64 51 118 12 8 18 
erga) 6 aalt.. Lt 646 6 1,775) 1,495 543 226 200 
11 ee oi 58 6 167 391 372 74 
7 4 eS 217 457! 1,278 194 39 133 
mls: elec. 60) 17 345 885 260 47 
Mae te Be) | Pall apes 3 2 ui 6 1 
mites | ice | ae ida Ia fe | i TU ee Ue eee! |e caee 
ee AB ce. 50 17 19 14 19 
peo eae ale 1}. 20 1 2 8 2 
5 ie 5 al 140 670 744 550 540 
anes He : RRA oe Ae 2 RRR sSNA es RS RGR 2 i Te 
3 2 2)) 46 1 163 yatta) 95 54 nies Ne 76 24 805 585 278 4] fete 
8 7 P 160) 6) 116) 225 CH Sn 60 171 188} 4,535 414 B9| Heike 
61 8 5 1 114 7 67 59) 65 SO: eee 350 442 497 WA 201 ATbgO 
ee 4 2 4 2 AN eee 405) leer ss 2 32 Qhiswe a O) iste ys3 
36] 11 4 4 164 li 92) 115 61 PAT 4 858 289 501 482 276 BAS 
a 8 2 6 1 160 6 97 94 25 iON ees oe 292 501 316 216 265 511 1 
Laced age 1 1 c OERER AS 3 cee (ata ae |e een) | oN Vel fh ne 
34 vA aes 69) 5 48 27 3 PAT 332 109 63 76 50 ABS. 
ice. Vee 12 1 2 1 oa Sa Py 50 1 DNL b+ NGA: ses 2 | SN ee 
aieene Beis 3 5 1 1 hereged gl HHI ore tae aka 4 7 5 0) Ee 
552] 210] 73]} 109 9 4 3,923]| 168)2,548]2,769]) 459 167 4) 5,357/11,568| 7,359) 8,742) 3,494] 2,275 1 


from the Continent who did not come within the regulations or practice above set out. The largest classes of persons so 
admitted were a quota for Jewry and relatives and friends of people already established in Canada. 

To separate those who come within the regulations and practice from the others admitted would require detailed exam- 
ination of individual manifests, detention sheets, and thousands of individual files. Admissions were made on the authority 
of the head of the Department. 
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SrareMent showing Nationality, Sex, Occupation and Destination of Immigrants 


Occupation 


Sex 
ane Farming Class Labouring Class Mechanics 


M. F, Ce Totals: (avis |e aby C. be P88 Oe, Cc. M. F. Cc. 


Albanian 


Austrian 55 16 4 75) 50 
DeSean! 3 504 322) 237 1,063 444 
Bohemnians- ie as. 2 Cee 5 ala oe 8 4 
Bulgarian 47 6 
Croatians, Abe sage. ee 1,006) 964 
(OV TSCA OY. fae Ee amen eer MR 805); 611 
Dalmatian 1 1 1 
Motch wee. ia. | Gee ee 1,180|| 594 
Esthonian 4 2 10 
innishetay:.... fg ae eee 1,617]| 888 
Hrenchysye:. 218 be. ches 498 134 
Germany . et. | see anee 7,356) 2,418; 
Greckaiieer sc... See. 217 
Mee we unite oe 3,587) 285 
Italian 1, 638 494 
Jugo-Slav By 2 1, 604)) 1,440 
ets ici. Oe Ge i 24 6 
Lithuanian 8 165) 78 
Mayan gs oh cee ‘ 4,112)) 3, 288 
Moravian 5 6) 5 
Rolishway.. sigh. dee: feels (Spl Gol) eaes 2,535] 1,756 
RRGEtHpMese amet. daw, see il PA eee vee Ollie 
Rowmaanian, (ene... deve. ee 140 73 52 265 127 
RUISRIAMERS docs aaa os SER 378} 280) 267 925)) 340 
Ruthenians, de ee. ote 3,206) G68il 372 4,259] 3,194 
Scandinavian— 
Wanishe cc ee ae te eee 795} 202) 15 1,112) 694 
NiGRIaweC oa 8) 5c coe. a ee 19 17 17 53) 15 
IWomwpovene cee uc en 707 207, 158 1,072 603 
ISWedun ni. oh. Crue oh chee, 849) 266) 220 1,335)| 768 
RENOIR strc ee ee 429 18 7 454 42 
Slovalescy eo: fian.:§: teks gh 1,909 75 62 2,046) 1,891 
Spamish-t) 5 ge eee ee (\eosuete a q 4 
Siege ee eee 210 81 29 320) 174 
Mur asi etc sey ee et ome 2 9 6 17 1 
A By 2) cn oer es eee 23.646} 8,570) 7,243 39, 459/21, 749, 
| 
MEMORANDUM. 


On May 9th, 1922, the money requirement was abrogated. British subjects in good health were admitted without 
any vocational or financial requirements. In practice the same treatment was accorded to residents of the Continent 
North of the German Line. Later (in 1926) this preferred treatment was extended to Germany. 

As to other Continental Countries there were vocational requirements, viz., agriculturists, domestic servants, or rela- 
tives of those already in Canada, within a prescribed degree of relationship. In addition to this, numbers were admitted 
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from the Continent of Europe, for the Fiscal Year ended March 31, 1926. 


7” Occupation Destination 
Trading Class||Mining Class|| Fem. | Other Classes 
Dom. |———————__|N!S.|N..B.| P.E.| Que.| Ont. | Man. | Sask.|Alta. | B.C. | Y.T.| N. 
Mee | aC.) Me PNG.) ‘Servs.Ms} FL Cs Me Wages 
Bence Ais a 1 AIT ppm (Rey UR ol, Sl a 1 Ucar eae < Nessesters 5 2 TAR ere ll ier pete] (reetite a] (eee esa Naren 
hice il Perlis peel | ones Hieber! ae, < 8 u 1 EE as fe ee 4 in 16 27 12 4), aeelleeeee 
8 Ble i 384); 10! 126) 132 CHI acs a (eee 126 640 174 73 27 nS) ey = 1 
A ee | eee 8 1 Se. sRenes. (Ree ek. Geek. 74 Sits See Dc seiett eels « 2 ara 
Bae Lyd 3 21 INS] Rea A + AN Vn eo 39 1 2 Di coinysugie | = date a eee 
bas ts i 8 13 CAN os RE ace 12 948 26 We Sil, see leeds 
pen ee eee las 23 54 48) PAE Oat ee 30 107 ous 73 83 14). elements 
19) 4 3 39) 13 89} 107 2 Oa iae 98 468 295 66 163 79)... bart beter 
Le SE ee | AT See cic HERE [ok bes 2 i 4 13 HARA eerie 
5 yee 3 271; 11) 106) 101 1 Oi Boon 265] 1,074 26 20 48 176 ul 1 
18 6 2 4 34| 36 70 38 16 Bs eae 253 84 3 50 41 aL a 6 
1 11 2 6) 1 743) 19) 298) 342) GSR al Le Rea 64 469] 1,604] 4,495 671 48) ...., valerecae 
12 a 4 50 5 61 29 2 Bi srnes 54 98 2. 10 24)... Ae eR ee 
239) 114! 120) 602} 91| 354! 549 21 19 1\1, 602) 1,221 458 112 107 46 |. tedeekick 
12 5 5 184] 13) 316} 292 11 Opa 253 852 187 57 80 189 see iaeek 
as eee 16}. 45 41 ONPeLee |G. se. 2 79) 1,001 277 200 4D, oe wilvenehs 
UB bas ee en Ee: 5 1 4 GPR cil eee IE: oo 2 7 6 3 2) oe tee ones 
(IES ipa ee Se | 48 2 IIPeete=if nee ello. < «kv 33 16 90 14 8 Urea | Esters os 
Sen ae Dieta? “i! 5] 163} 189) le as a ieee 39 186] 2,255] 1,113 507 O) eerie Datta 
4 3 4)).. 253 7 ‘ 113 Oy SE eis tose 90 199} 1,650 241 319 2Ala eae 5 
a Oe 1|. Meco ee eee 2 | EAT A| OWe | eee lbs 
2 1 Qi... 28 5 24 PPA Creel les a Ieee 21 44 111 69 20 | :issiscc8, | Selene 
4 5 3]. . 59} 10 87 85) Lope | 5 be 77 91 170 164 331 Qigsigelnseet 
Leas. a; 445 5| 145! 149 3 A ees 45 208| 2,438 421| 1,119 PSY ee 1 
24 4 | a 87| 20 61 59 alg DO |e: ae 168 107) 396 122 232 
noone bs pica fa 6 3 7 LO rete i ome Ie ee Lee 37 2 13 
i 3 ee 95} 22 68 82) 4 1 2 78 91 241 295 203 
9 1 8]. 130) 13 80 97 6 11a) eee 60 242 288 152 179 
: ane oe ee le Tae Lf eee | ssc | Pee 8} 16 366 43 20 
1 1 7 ass 50 CN bis Aes alec eee 29 86] 1,536) 245 142 
BE eas callas salen. o [4 ss 2 1 Gilet |e al eee Bea, be. 2 5 2 2 1G ed 2a Peres [ey 25 
9 lee ale 32} 12 30 2 1 ae. 9} 123 48 63 28 28 DA) Pimper | cre 
i 1 alle. Alesse 4 1 Betas «| ee |. «oo 7 Oh: BREE Sel oes iL)... cc Reee 
Boy eLi et BOG). 27 | 46 oo fosd. 3,333] 305 2, 4172, 587| 111 84 123,538} 6,516/14, 908} 8,221] 4,606; 1,446 3 14 


from the Continent who did not come within the regulations or practice above set out. The largest classes of persons so 
admitted were a quota for Jewry and relatives and friends of people already established in Canada. 

To separate those who come within the regulations and practice from the others admitted would require detailed 
examination of individual manifests, detention sheets, and thousands of individual files. Admissions were made on the 
authority of the head of the Department. 
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StatEMENT showing Nationality, Sex, Occupation and Destination of Immigrants 


Occupation 
Sex : 
ae Farming Class Labouring Class Mechanies 
M. ins (O Totals M. F. Cc. M. F. C. M. F. Cc. 
‘Albanians. dao fh: feoe a beter 13 2 2 17 aT AL Ae | Seance 3 1 1 
RISER IAM Hs nek oe. PAs 2s 349 43 9 401] 346 10 5 1 eee) tas Se 
Belpiany ie cmap es 1,081 530) 469 2,080] 1,012} 221 197 18 5 
Bohemians ccm see 15 4 3 22 14 2 2 aU) bapa |e he 
Bulgarian. 72 39 15 126 42 1 2) VOY RRS |S tor 
Croatian 1,029 30 26 1,085} 1,009 3 10 AO. <icisten Rae ietets 
Czech... 551 93 77 721 521 22 35 26 il 
sine 844 329| 501 1,674 745 153 333 24 9 12 
Hsthonianiec.. fa Bd 60 Py 5 92 60 3 es sehce | ios Seer ra 
Binnishy 2). 0. See 5. Ba 3,564] 1,224 392 5,180} 2,804 124 183 654 19 32 
French 262 175 111 548 156 42 39 21 6 
5,965} 2,840} 3,737 12,540] 5,839] 1,457] 3,227 34 3 74 
169 11 56 340 131 3 3 21 4 
nee 1,616] 1,238 4,471 ue 72 142 204 64, 179 
ARES is AE ic ae yo 1,975 650 676 3,301) 1,661 48 211 171 25 
TURG-SIBW wipes dae ee oe 1,910 104 70 2,084} 1,909 17 28 1 RR | RIA Ee 
AONE S ochtie pies crise cee 29 25 6 60 29 4 1) RS ctw eS ase saeelodeonallcredcdlocsoon 
Tiathwanians).: 1. 908. «16th: 647 142 53 842 635 18 36 iY Se 1 Blicctetale aoe 
MOV ATES Seeley enero n ies ae 3,480 720 663 4,863) 3,470 173 235 4 2 9 il cae reer 
Moravian: iten:: sedan: Be 26 6 4 36 26 Wk ale. A ss sali eal of os ohare eae 
BRolishy eet. enigavacentecks 5,145 911 449 6,505) 5,054 173 240 40 5 12 25 13 10 
Portiiguese sence eee 4 4 6 14 Re 2 SRG elec oeee (ae oh ae AR is eels Te 
Rountamianel:... 272... ote. 209 56 27 292 204 ilg/ VS. esl. to ciate ] al a i ae 
Russians. en 2. ad. 585 262 280 27 553 97 203 Pa few se a U 13 6 4 
Ruthenianl tossed ase ace 7,897) 1,440 658 9,995) 7,829 156 382 Olen cae 10 3 i! t 
Scandinavian— 
Wane: fp ouatne, «th. < | Loan 284 199 2,030} 1,385 87 129 48 it 2 68 6 Z 
Ucélandic! v5)... S08... eae. 12 9 9 30 a 3 8 PALepepe ol atete ie Te 2 $s |e 
422 404 3,384} 2,004 95 228 403 14 29 105 11 5 
391 252 2,628) 1,754 69 157 151 il il 48 9 2 
24 24 885 823 3 i ‘3 Peericllees eeelir eee sl Anee calle aos 
185 127 4,274| 3,870 14 18 (OP Lea 8 pe) meal 5 65 
13 6 29 5 1 2 eee TB oe i] a| 
105 35 568 344 Pal 15 21 1 al 29 ai 5 
Monteneruin: sos. ee iri linea (ase 5 Bhesors Nooo ee eee a ee on be eee 
Dorkish. 8. J. Bee Ean 3 Si ee. 8 BU Ut scared Ve be ere )| ae ee FS Age a TE Dies. Shih ees 
48, 848)12, 825/10, 587 72, 260/44, 662| 3,110} 6,105) 2,033 161 491) 1,246) 555 409 
MeEMorANDUM 


On May 9th, 1922, the money requirement was abrogated. British subjects in good health were admitted without 
any vocational or financial requirements. In practice the same treatment was accorded to residents of the Continent North 
of the German Line. Later (in 1926) this preferred treatment was extended to Germany. 

As to other Continental Countries there were vocational requirements, vizZ., agriculturists, domestic servants or rela- 
tives of those already in Canada, within a prescribed degree relationship, and from the 8th of April, 1926, P.C. 534 provided 
for the entry of immigrants who satisfied the Minister that their labour or service was required in Canada. This regulation 
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from the Continent of Europe, for the Fiscal Year ended March 31, 1922. 


Occupation Destination 
Trading Class|Mining Class| Fem. | Other Classes 
Dom. N.S.| N.B. |P.E.1.} Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta.} B.C. | Y.T. 
Mey B. G-; | Me | ih GC; | Servs: i) M. | 4F., || <C. 
i 1 Le a 1 eee |= aaa (eae Fe 3 3 2 
1 2G Ee Bier. alte. OU odes 7 45 244 92 
10) 7.2) 3 3 2 2 40 12| 242) 255 f 1 1 231] 1,137] 532 107 
conceal 2 Gil |r | Aree oi ane TARR Pec 1s Me Gipaes. |e aoa ss aoe cae 1G) ia 
2 DNncck Nec 9 3 27 ny ae pA haaie © 00 (ae 109 4 3 
eaged6 5 Meta! | Sees 3 Se TS]. 5 14 TG he oalhos. 2  S dae 34 52 965 27 
apes ee ales <p i i 37 1 32 39 Giga s hale o 4 36 107} 9383 64 
18) 5 Hiei: 46 18} 106) 142 3 23 ae 116 640} 490 156 
ees slike Belts cttler Qibi). «aie 3 Bt dees fale saa 12 51 5 
11 9 2 8 1 873 15] 171) 164 19 [!) (earn 572 1,348] 3,051 124 30 
20) 5 3 9 i 2 35 24 67 56 21 cae ee 42 73 
23 A il 986) 31) 369) 425 15 74 ee 149 665) 5,473) 5,274 
Or in In 46 5 59 50 4 il. os ee 43 23) 1 
285] 124) 169). 621 93] 358) 455 52 20 Ef 18771 1; 439 461 160 
Stole ih 2) isis 4) ia) 209} 20} 338) 329] 51] i]:.....] 500] 1,729] 562) 53 
cisonad 5 8 1) eggs S| aa aS 8 aA he 43 SOIR... Biis «sles came 2 139] 1,338 122 
aocbee ae 20\- seek 1 ies... see. «cleo wae 2 13 29 10 
a 2 1 109 1 13 15 Shy aaa Fae 2 106 58 533 Ut 
1 2 2 203 4) sag). 417%).... Li oibe 100} 551) 2,324) 1,621 
eee se. Bi RSOa Be alkak mali de de clh occas 28 
4 8 1 a 1 1 557 6) 154) 185 16 tea ee 271 495) 4,171 707 
ee ath. alieicierse: MONEE. . ogse «|. ee ay Bele eee 
endhe Bre calte ctalbos cc tehste «'[\s ob}: 20 4 18 Slee sc aleee.- ie. . one 19 14 116 122 
a 5 72) SSR! | ek ea te 78 10 76 64 Wipes ec (ccs wea 73 113 378 259 
1 1 TY ey aia ba 4 1,034 7| 248) 264 30 6 1 262 550} 6,081] 1,398 
26 6 3 1 113 19 vl 177 885 215 
Be seal tae Fle 4 2 2 a « 21 9 
18 Gln 7 1 2 192 21; 103 301] 1,026 738 
8 Bliss 9 1 1 244 15 64 501 714 250 
aN eee ea Oh. sere 12 52 ai 51 
so6aes 43 60]. . 111 202) 2,852 430 
2 2 1 Bi elec calbae Lice esse G4 fel ee 4 
19) 4 1 46 15 26 90 187 33 
FAs oil es esnusifin sw Eescllck<neno fens noxma| lovateomseilhopone lope 1 AT sean 
1 OIE feeb 2 Beye sic ead 
493) 196} 198} 87) 12] 11 5, 706/3, 273/38, 085 12, 880/30, 775/12, 119 


especially covered immigrants from non-preferred countries whose ser vice was required in Canada, without regard to occu- 
pation. In addition to this, numbers were admitted from the Continent who did not come within the regulations and practice 
above set out. The largest classes of persons so admitted were relatives and friends of people already established in Canada 

To separate those who come within the regulations and practice from the others admitted would require detailed exam- 
ination of individual manifests, detention sheets, and thousands of individual files. Admissions were made on the authority 
of the head of the Department. 
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Srarement showing Nationality, Sex, Occupation and Destination of Immigrants 


Occupation 
Sex = 
—— Farming Class Labouring Class Mechanics 

M F (@ Totals M 106 Cc M F (0) M F Cc 
Allbaniisinti = 45.2) seas ee 14 ‘ 4 25 T2IG ke Ne i VR be eel errs nant ieona ac 
d:VTUSI.0 osha Rea ee gE 8 A ORE 382 89 40 511 375 17 14 2 Lee 3 nT Re 
Ee) pears. Ee Ese aa 937) 474) 479 1,890} 860) 171) 182 17 5 9 29 14 9 
Bulgarian 169 24 11 204} 108 2 3 5G es cedx 1 3 Teese 
Croatian Ae y 697|| 591 14 22 Dee. Aspeeas saat: eee ieee eee 
561] 373) 15 AA le ht [eager GUE sc uchale cookers eee 
1,705) 845] 154) 334 14 3 6 25 6 9 
94 47 1A 3 cl (ent el Foe Sec c 1 ed (eerie 
4,353] 1,954) 120] 120) 487 25 34 51 15 2 
778) 249 40 28) 35 12 68 29 8 
9,411] 4,528) 859] 1,459 71 5 38} 270 27 14 
471} 259 14 57 le cee TDk «se 21s 
3,745|| 214 44, 133) 164 35, (142) - 548) | Bad} 173) 
4 Be I ERIE 5 gare fiate sto llr ss ee ere eee | eae ee 
paises oF he oe ee 2,026 668 736 3,430]) 1,581 32 227 247 19 67 157 12 29 

VMREO WS eae). “Ere ices: tee 1,074 107 57 1,238)) 1,063 25 22 CA ES 4; AUR. PAE scheeeve eee 
Teepbishite. <6 tates /hentcevae 30 27 12 69) 28 3 Ollte eee 1 P| Maric eo (EI Bare ba ict 
Terthamianware ici steele gee 226 57 786]| 490) 17 12 Ae 2 1 Toss 
Magyar... Pe 764 724 4,674|| 3,172 144 197 1 1 9 6] PR betel (eae 
Moravian... ce 8 11 30) 11 3 Ci} FS (Pare bias || coor Dy en le, a 
Polishes sae sae ae 1,255] 744 6,147 4,082; 281; 423) 16 1 7 29 17 10 
Bonhipguese:: cfr. cae eee 3 A ae 5 Ble te. Re Re. CER ER SR Ge 
Roumanian 52 33 203 112 15 16 4 1 4 2 3 1 
Betts 205 190 855 429 53 94 7 i 1l 15 6 6 
PU agile es ree 1,911} 931 8,459]! 5,595] 276} 453 cree Pats 17 2 1 
SEL oi OED oe ee 518 408 2,914)) 1,825 130 210 41 3 9 79 16 13 

ul 5 PAN | ee hereet | beatae 5 2 2 1 | Re sl (RS Chel iG oo he 
650) 602 3,949] 2,410} 174) 390) 189 8 18 58 16 5 
420| 272 2,657|| 1,724 64/ 150) 153 8 10 58 6 10 
43 27 366) 294 14 14 1 ETE Sel Poe eieel | meee Gl (cod cas| b> caso 
318 205 3, 233) 2,709 49 Eta leat eicteicsl MIME Ne e Ol see Agee ce 
9 4 24 2 2 Pp) eel a | icy eke | aoc Lijeiene 
127 63 541 273 28 37 Oa Ne 1 27, 6 2 
2 2 Cl aS eer ical bemeg SA |lay homeo eee le eer ema ILO ell oo con 
14,036} 9,799 64,050)36,235| 2,754) 4,646) 1,615 133 410)| 1,441 510 292 


MEMORANDUM 


On May 9th, 1922, the money requirement was abrogated. British subjects in good health were admitted without any 
vocational or financial requirements. In practice the same treatmeni was accorded to residents of the Continent North of 
the German Line. Later (in 1926) this preferred treatment was extended to Germany. 

As to other Continental Countries there were vocational requirements, viz., agriculturists, domestic servants or rela- 
tives of those already in Canada, within a prescribed degree of relationship, and from the 8th of April, 1926, P.C. 534 pro- 
vided for the entry of immigrants who, satisfied the Minister that their labour or service was required in Canada. This 
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from the Continent of Europe, for the Ten Months ended January 31, 1928. 


vs Occupation Destination 
Trading Class||Mining Class); Fem. || Other Classes N 
Dom. N.S.| N.B. |P.E.I.] Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.] Alta. | B.C. Ww. 
Mie |p H! 1M FOC» Il Senvs:)||\ Me}, Bauoc. ae 
Ba exes a ( 
Beas Bape. [is 39) 
6 4 Be) 48) 
= oS i ap . 
Bea. fealie 1 cae 51 
15 4 1 Bot 78 
Recon: Cale i 2 
9} 10 1 3 rae 1,136 
43) 12) 4 6 ?4 4 41 
142} 21 8 Bae 910 
8 Bl 55] 
201} 68) 85 602) 
eee lero evel 19), 3... 196 
sane do] bee cha | Cee Meee one 36) 
ccaeee Bal 17 
SES Oe eee fe 165 
2 2 Byes LS 187, 
itl ok | ell ea Re 1). 697 
Nes || ATG eae | ie 20]. 
3 3 11 86 
2 salts 1,279 
as 6 lj. 214 
13) Mal eral | 6 286 
12 Dike 1 245 
eS Peel. 14 
Soseae ile 126 
Legeps 
16 4 54 
512] 149) 125)) 43 6 all. 6,646 13 ,088}30,250) 6,566] 4,628] 2,337 9 


regulation especially covered immigrants from non-preferred countries whose service was required in Canada, without 
regard to occupation. In addition to this, numbers were admitted from the Continent who did not come within the regu- 
lations and practice above set out. The largest classes of persons so admitted were relatives and friends of people already 
established in Canada. 

To separate those who come within the regulations and practice from the others admitted would require detailed exam- 
ination of individual manifests, detention sheets, and thousands of individual files. Admissions were made on the authority 
of the head of the Department. 
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Filed by W. J. Egan, Deputy Minister of Immigration 


IMMIGRATION UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE SCOTTISH IMMIGRANT AID 
SOCIETY, SHOWING MOVEMENT AND COST FROM THE 1ST APRIL, 1922, 
TO THE END OF NOVEMBER, 1927 


(1) Salary and travelling expenses, grants, medical assistance and equipment:— 


Medical 
Salary Assistance 
and and 
Fiscal Year Expenses Grants Equipment 
1929-23 tice ic tao. ei 1 1e9do) 53 
1923-245) tee 1,472 96 $ 5,500 $6,352 27 
192425 eines. 4,260 61 6,800 
NO =z Ochs Geren 3,919 70 5,000 
O26 2 itee Seca clalyay MN 7/ 5,000 
W928 6. ae 2,936 74 
April to Nov. 
$18,688 71 $22,300 $6,352 27 
Total.) Gh. Ge. Se. Ce ox tatu. come: Bees pec emi ee (Lear eA Oey 


(1I) Settlers:—- 


The figures given include only those assisted. The Society claims 
to have moved a number of immigrants who paid their own passage. 
The number of such is thought to be comparatively small. 


Fiscal Year Adults Children Total 
Me eS arias ihe amen) gene ic 126 165 291 
iy sti ae Geis ae he gee 2 Bile 234 507 
92522 Gi i cencwork cecumele geectay ars 32 OW 69 
LOZ 62217 Wiei8, (Ras CRG ee 165 193 358 
NO ed Bae cio: eek ee cage 44 46 90 

640 675 oie 


(III) Passage Assistance and Refunds:— 


Passage Passage 
Loans Refunds Grants 
Panty. O86. f2 . lOeiTe Bo S$ 2202)785 
Panty, lola ea 26,992 53 1,439 54 $ 6.673 42 
Rantyp, WoZor ae 3,224 24 293 35 1,282 36 
Barty, 92626. 3; 4.049 (8 202 79 8,346 40 
Barty Logie Se 7D 2,304 80 
$55,218 40 $2,138 53 $18,606 98 
Total grants and unpaid loans.. .. . Hee ase mnae on (lke) (25) 


Of the $53,079.87 passage loans agate as shown in No. 
(III), one-half of the ultimate loss will be borne by the British 
Government. 


(IV) Assistance was also given through the Land Settlement Branch. A 
number of those arriving in the earlier parties were settled under 
the Soldier Settlement Board. All the help granted in that way 
was by loan and is not included in the figures herein given. The 
estimated cost of the assistance cde the yend Se 
IBVaAnChsisis hs bs) sev eee ee ee eae 4 : .. .- $ 24,000 00 


Grand total... oc... lee os Gas oes ee ae eI OR Dirt 
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Filed by Witness W. J. Egan 
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STATEMENT showing number of Repatriation Agents together with the expenditure incurred in connection 


with the work of Repatriation (especially of French-Canadians) for each fiscal year from 1889- 


1890 to 1926-27 inclusive. 


3 Grants to 
No. of Total ‘eerelling Repat- Total 
Fiscal Year Agents} Salaries 7 ener tiation |Expenditure 
npenses Societies 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE— 2 Cis: 2. etss $. cts $° cts. 
TIES EOS ost Ga eeee, in 5G oe ee Ge 2 1,400 00 TOSOTO0) nee eee 2,480 00 
SSO ISONs. fe eae Bre So aS 4 1,985 00 Ail QhO ae 2,456 27 
TRUSTER. a winaatnile SUG BSR ORE 6 Cea ae ar mai DAs ae ee nS ee HOOK OO sa as 500 00 
IZ EO td ee ee 3 730 00 806 CLE ec ee 1,586 71 
DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR— 
1893-1894 5 725 00 241409! > crrevagiye | 3,139 99 
1894-1895 6 2,825 00 2,146 93 1,000 00 5,971 93 
1895-1896 4 2,400 00 SOPgG| or eee 3,269 96 
1896-1897 4 1,500 90 311 86 2,400 00 4,212 76 
1897-1898 5 1,491 66 1,028 65 2,000 00 4,520 31 
1898-1899 5 2,208 26 199 00 1,650 00 4,057 26 
1899-1900 4 1,400 00 1,035 50 1,950 00 4,385 50 
1900-1901 3 1,719 43 1,179 61 1,800 00 4,699 04 
1901-1902 4 2,299 94 986 90 5,900 00 9,186 84 
1902-1903 4 2,250 00 1,385 79 5,500 00 9,135 79 
1903-1904 3 2,200 00 1,238 16 9,250 00 12,688 16 
1904-1905 3 1,819 03 822 36 9,600 00 12,241 39 
1905-1906 4 2,860 00 2,013 75 10,500 00 15373) 75 
1906-1907 6 2,740.00 994 94 7,500 00 11,234 94 
1907-1908 5 3,658 33 4,036 21 5,500 00 13,194 54 
1908-1909 6 4,950 00 3,981 70 6,500 00 15,431 70 
PE ON eri eects eisiapt sc site sis sieie eee. G 5,100 00 3,983 32 6,500 00 15,583 32 
TRONS ae ae Bn ee eee 8 6,311 07 4,360 98 6,500 00 Nien Oo) 
TID HT OAc cane Nee Sa irae ne eer iit 6,061 60 3,134 60 6,500 00 15,696 20 
UO: tes ene ean ayes ee Stik ciate 10 (old A4 7,378 67 6,500 00 21,395 81 
TIS OH ee Air anne oe er 13 10,967 42 10,385 79 6,500 00 27,853 21 
TIES ES oe ee eC are remy een oe a 11 11,976 66 10,753 14 7,500 00 30,229 80 
HU NGG epee eae me eas he ta Ge rials cic 13 11,649 25 11,398 44 7,500 00 30,547 69 
TOS TRY (ese eee coe ee 10 9,620 01 10,627 49 4,500 00 24,747 50 
OL NOUS ere see Le Meese evs 10 9,604 84 9,883 18 4,500 00 23,988 02 
DEPARTMENT OF IMMIGRATION AND COLON-| 
IZATION— 
Oye lees crise ares ayy oiisiars aye ces ole & 8 OU Ue) EP Oriel a8 4,500 00 21,342 30 
eG 20 re its oa Ne ie sioiciers Scie one tic we oe 5 4,000 00 95090) 92 lekeae . : 13,090 92 
MOQD=1G DI ee cee ek vices 5 3,780 00 95796) O3|e eos va 13,576 03 
TALES POA a eee 6 Qi aM GE2GE 20 coe 8,438 70 
1922-1923... 055. Ber aterepele c. Speveiciaps wine scot a 11 3,995 90 10746290 lee eo aes 14,742 80 
DO Ae ice eee ysefalelejcic ajo idisipisia eisisiecoiete 20 8,544 30 24986079) oie. ees 33,531 09 
OPA NO Dore es tiene ccc ce pelcisc ewes 22 9,640 00 QBVAS4SC OO] a eee cee 36,124 09 
DO DG eres ee crap craicis tis asics sicie oie.e.0.0.s 21 9,714 13 OL EOST IGN OS Ban een aA 36,941 69 
MO LO eee ay esr ctateite (elsteie cycielsie wieic. e108 22 thao TE) OHS Bo cece ooakae 33,762 55 
176,708 99| 249,771 62! 182,050 00) 558,530 61 
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Filed by Witness J. U. K. Macalister, Assistant Commissioner of Immigration, 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company 


The following comparative statement showing immigrants brought to 
Canada under the auspices of the Canadian Pacific from the British Isles and 
Europe during the year 1927, is submitted as asked by the Committee on 


Agriculture and Colonization: — 
Males Females Children Total Souls 


Krom* British* isles oto :o:6 Gem. ae ca 118} 59) 8,514 4,237 26,106 
From so-called Preferred Countries.... 6,994 3,096 1,433 11,523 
From so-called non-Preferred Countries. . 15,024 2,584 1,378 18,986 

Potala 56,615 


The foregoing results do not in any sense indicate the money spent or the 
effort made in the respective districts to obtain colonists. 


As stated by me, when before your Committee, our expenditures in coloni- 
zation activities are very many times greater in the British Isles than on the 
Continent, in addition, this Company contributes £4.0.0. towards the fare of each 
British immigrant travelling on our ships under the Empire Settlement Act. 


Notwithstanding these efforts and expenditures, we have never been able to 
obtain the number of single farm labourers from the British Isles for whom we 
had provided places in Canada. 
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Filed by Witness J. S. Dennis, Commissioner of Immigration, Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company 


A comparative statement of British and Continental immigrants moved by 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company during the first four months of the 
years 1927 and 1928, respectively. 


1927 1928 
remiss te. roe ee! Ue Ta) Me AT AD 2,957 
MmemMenCtive. 8. fe we ees toe ne, LOO LE 5,878 


OTIC ED SS AEE: ah aaa nee ae Comoe 3) 01515 8,835 
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Filed by Witness W. J. Egan 
Memorandum: 


In answer to the question submitted by Hon. Dr. Edwards, appearing on 
Page 188 of Report No. 6 of the Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and 
Colonization, I beg to advise that a search of our files shows that no records of 
the character requested by Dr. Edwards are in evidence previous to 1924. The 
Annual Report of the Immigration Branch of the Department of the Interior, 
as it was then known, for 1903-04 contains the reports of two colonization 
societies which are apparently operating in conjunction with the Department at 
that time but these reports give only the number of persons who were repatriated, 
nothing complete being furnished as to the provinces in which they were settled. 
What has been said of the societies for 1903-04 is equally applicable to 1904-05, 
in which year the reports of the Colonization Agents also appear in the annual 
review of the Department’s work. The Annual Report for 1912-13 and also 
the report for 1913-14 contain reviews of the work by the Colonization Agents 
but they are by no means complete in their information as to the placement in 
Canada of those repatriated. Figures are provided of the movement from the 
other side but this in some cases only. 

The report of the Repatriation Agents for 1924 discloses that 333 persons 
were brought from the United States under their direction, 130 of them being 
settled in Alberta, 145 in Saskatchewan, 17 in Manitoba and 41 in Ontario. 

For the year 1925 the report of the agents gives 383 as the total number of 
persons repatriated, of whom 235 went to Saskatchewan, 99 to Alberta, 39 to 
Manitoba and 10 to Ontario. 

For 1926 the report stated that approximately 800 French-Canadians, resi- 
dent in the United States, had been returned to Canada through the efforts of 
the repatriation staff, classified according to destination by provinces as fol- 
lows :— 


Alberta. 0.25.0 O00 5 0 a a 
Saskatchewan. 2. .s6 oe ee ee 
Quebec... i. 66 sb ec el os ee ee rT 
Miamitoba. 20535 OR ee ee ee 
Ontario: 0 ee 1 


while for 1927 the Repatriation Agents reported having repatriated 966 persons, 
22 going to Quebec, 15 to Ontario, 62 to Manitoba, 518 to Saskatchewan and 349 
to Alberta. 

The Department has all along been endeavouring to bring about provincial 
co-operation in all matters affecting land settlement, and, the opportunity pre- 
senting itself towards the end of last year, an arrangement was completed with 
the Province of Quebec respecting repatriation. It was then decided to disband 
the existing repatriation organization. 


W. J. EGAN: 


Memorandum: 


The foregoing memorandum was accepted by the Select Standing Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Colonization, when the Hon. Dr. Edwards requested that 
whatever information we had in connection with the years 1903-04, 1904-05, 
1912-13 and 1913-14 should be embodied. This information covers this request. 
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1903-04 


The Colonization Society of Montreal reported 114 persons as having been 
repatriated from the United States. The report of the Colonization Society of 


icine John gave the number of persons repatriated from the United States 
as 1,114. 


1904-05 


The Montreal Colonization Society reported having repatriated 228 persons 
from the United States; while the Lake St. John Repatriation and Colonization 
Society reported 1,076. 


192-13 


The three Colonization Agents, whose reports appear in the annual review 
of the Department, do not give any figures as to the actual number of persons 
repatriated. Their reports are as follows:-— 


PEPORD OF. J. Bi; H. GIROUX 


Montreat, Apri) 1, 1913. 
The Superintendent of Immigration, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Sir,—During last year, I gave 57 conferences in the United States, princi- 
pally in the New England States, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Maine, Ver- 
mont, Michigan, Minnesota. I went four times with settlers to Grouard, Alta.; 
once to Edmonton to open a new settlement. Homesteads taken from April, 
1912, to April, 1918, numbered 118. Besides which 25 homesteads taken near 
Grouard and Prairie River. I sent 5 to Peace River and Dunvegan, and others 
to Calgary, Edmonton, Morinville, Vegreville, &c. 

My custom is to spend Wednesday, Thursday and Friday at my office in 
Montreal. On Friday night I usually went to the United States where T stayea 
until the following Tuesday, and so I succeeded by answering letters, advertis- 
Ing in newspapers and by giving personal interviews. I think I conducted to 
Alberta over six hundred people, almost all from New England states. How- 
ever, I secured some from Washington, Dakota and California by correspond- 
ence. I issued in the United States, 168 certificates for the settlers’ rate. 

At present time I notice a great interest in the Eastern States among Cana- 
dians desiring to come back to Canada. I let the people make their own choice, 
and direct them where they want to go. 


Your obedient servant, 


Je br GmRoOUux 
Colonization Agent. 


REPORT OF J. E. ROBILLARD 


LaNnoralg, Que., March 31, 1913. 


The Superintendent of Immigration, 
Ottawa. 

Sm,—I have the honour to submit my annual report for the fiscal year 
1912-13 as immigration agent in the New England States district. 

In the early part of the vear I made a trip through my district covering 
the following States: Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Maine. You have in my 
weekly reports all details as to the work I accomplished during my stay there, 
which lasted fifteen weeks. 
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The country-bred people with agricultural knowlege and inclinations have 
a general desire to return to the land. They are no longer fascinated by the 
factory life and salary and are interested in Canada of to-day. A good many 
of those I have met are saving money in view of returning to this country. Those 
who have gone left with good sums of money. I have done my utmost as in the 
past to make Canada more and better known. It is impossible to give the num- 
ber of settlers I have been instrumental in bringing to Canada, as one meets 
them but once generally, and when they decide to go they get their certificates 
from the nearest residential agent whose name appears on the pamphlets dis- 
tributed. Allow me to say that the travelling agent sows the seed and the resi- 
dent agent reaps the harvest. 

Last fall I was authorized to make a visit to western Canada, covering 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, but on account of the continued wet 
weather I had to leave out many places of interest. This trip was of great help 
in my work, and I cannot thank the department enough in having granted me 
this favour. I have had the proof that my work has already benefited by it 
and it cannot but continue. 

Correspondence is heavier even than last year, and inquiries this spring are 
also increasing. The demand for literature continues to increase. 


Your obedient servant, 


J. E. Ropruvarp. 
Colonization Agent. 


REPORT OF J. B. L. BOURASSA 


306 St. ANTOINE STREET, 
Monrreay, March 31, 1913. 


To the Superintendent of Immigration, 
Ottawa. 


Sir,—I beg to submit the report of my work for the year ending March 31, 
1913. During the summer months I have devoted my time to visiting our coloni- 
zation districts, encouraging the newly arrived and accompanying new settlers 
coming from the eastern United States, where I had delivered lectures during 
the year. I delivered forty-five of these lectures in the eastern States and six in 
the province of Quebec. In all cascs the attendance was large and very atten- 
tive. After my lecture was over, I had to answer many special questions about 
the country. I must say that through these eastern States I have visited, the 
majority of the French population is very anxious to come back and see our 
new settlements in Canada. In my lectures I have called the attention of my 
audience to the advantages offered in New Ontario, District of ‘Nipissing. 
Algoma, Northern Timiskaming and County of Timiskaming, P.Q. 

The colonization for the year 1912-13 in New Ontario and Northern 
Timiskaming, especially the District of Nipissing and Algoma East and County 
of Timiskaming, P.Q., has been verv successful not only as to the number oi 
settlers but also in respect to amount of money invested. During the spring of 
1912, delegations from the United States sent by intending settlers came to visit 
the different settlements and report to those who sent them. I went with them 
each time that I was able. They were generally satisfied with the country and 
reported very favourably. 

I attend to a large correspondence. This year I have received 755 letters. 
I have written 806 and I have sent 1,200 parcels of pamphlets and maps. 
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I have brought about 1,250 souls to Northern Temiskaming, Ontario, who 
were placed on 238 lots. I have placed families on some 45 lots in Timiskaming, 
P.Q.; these families include about 325 souls. 


Your obedient servant, 
J. B. L. Bourassa, 
Colonization Agent. 


1913-14 


The reports of the five colonization agents appearing in the report of the 
Department for 1913-14 are somewhat indefinite as to the numbers of persons 
actually repatriated from the United States. The reports follow:— 


REPORT OF REV. B. H. GIROUX 


MONTREAL“. npril- ts, Vor. 
WW... scort;, Esq., 
Superintendent of Immigration, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Sir,—During the fiscal year of 1913-14 I gave thirty-four conferences in 
the New England States as fellows: Massachussetts. Rhode Island, Maine and 
New Hampshire. I went with settlers from Montreal to Grouard, Alta., leaving 
May 13, 1913, with 122 persons on the first excursion; July 22, 1913, T left 
w.th forty- eight persons on the second excursion; and on March a 1914, I left 
with thirty-seven persons on the third excursion. Besides giving thirty-four 
lectures in the New Engiard States, I held many private meetings for persons 
seeking information on Western Canada. I advertised in the French newspapers 
of Quebec in order to reach and instruct all my compatriots in the New Eng- 
land States who could not attend my lectures and who only read Canadian 
newspapers such as La Patrie, La Presse, and Le Droit, and I have on hand 
many letters secured from people through such mediums of advertising. I 
directed twenty-five people to St. Simon, St. Jude, and St. Hyacinthe, Que., 
from Woonsocket, R.I. The Franco-Americans are glad to hear some one talk 
to them of their own country and are happy to return after they understand 
the opportunities there are there for them. Besides those whom I accom- 
panied to the West, I directed. through correspondence and personal interviews, 
over 200 settlers to Western Canada. 

My work was not entirely limited to the Peace River district, but consider- 
ing myself a repatriation agent for the whole of Canada, I never hesitated in 
giving proper information about all parts of the Dominion, thus helping my 
colleagues of other provinces in securing a large number of our compatriots to 
be repatriated in Quebec, in Ontario, and in fact in all parts of Canada, as stated 
above. 

At my headquarters in Montreal, 172 St. Antoine street, I received and 
answered a large number of letters addressed to me. 

I have prepared within the tast few months a little pamphlet on the Peace 
River district for distribution in the United States, and I find that a great many 
people are interested in that district. 

I also assisted at three fairs, Rochester, N.Y., Brooklyn, Mass., Danbury, 
Conn., during the year, helping out the agents at said fairs. 


Your obedient servant, 


text 7H. Giroux, 
Colonization Agent. 
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REPORT OF REV. J. A. NORMANDEAU 


172 St. ANTOINE STREET, 


Monrreau, April 1, 1914. 
MW. 32. Scomp, sq, 
Superintendent of Immigration, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Sir,—In reporting on my work for last fiscal year, I may say that my 
appointment dates only from the Ist of January, 1914, and hence I have been 
engaged by the department only for three months of the fiscal year in question. 

While my headquarters are at Montreal, my territory is in the United States, 
and I have been operating in New Hampshire, Vermont, Maine, Massachus- 
setts, and Michigan. My method of advertising is the same as that of other 
colonization agents doing the same work, and includes advertising in French 
newspapers, personal interviews, and, wherever possible, public lectures and 
conferences. I find that many of our French compatriots in the United States 
subscribe for, or are furnished with, newspapers from their former Canadian 
homes, and I have been advertising in some of the Canadian papers with the 
object of reaching such people. Many of the French Canadians in the New 
England States do not subscribe for or read the local papers published in the 
States. 

I have not yet completed the organization of my first excursion of settlers 
to Western Canada or to Quebec, but I expect to secure quite a number of 
settlers in the month of April. 

Your obedient servant, 


Rev. J. A. NoRMANDEAU. 


REPORD OF J: Be Osaki 


Lanoratn, Quebec, March 31, 1914. 
W. D. Scort, Esq., 
Superintendent of Immigration, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Sir,—I have the honour to submit my annual report as colonization agent 
in the New England States District for the year 1913-14. 

My time has been employed attending to my correspondence, I have dis- 
tributed a very large quantity of literature in my district, and in other states, 
inquiries having been received from any places outside of the New England 
States. 

I have had a great many inquiries about the Peace River, Abitibi, and 
Timiskaming districts. I have done my utmost, as in the past, to make 
Canada more and more known. It is quite impossible to give the number of 
settlers I have been instrumental in sending to Canada, as I do not issue certi- 
ficates and when one of my inquirers decides to go, his certificate for railway 
rates is issued by the nearest residential agent whose name appears in the 
pamphlets distributed. 

The demand for literature is increasing every day, and prospects are bright 
for the future. ; 

For further details will you refer to my weekly reports which are on record 
in the department. 

Your obedient servant, 


J. E. Ropruarp, 
Colonization Agent. 
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REPORT OF REV. J. B. L. BOURASSA 
Monrreau, April 1, 1914. 


To the Superintendent of Immigration, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Sm,—I beg to submit the report of my work for the year ending March 
31, 1914. During the summer months I have devoted my time to visiting my 
colonization districts, encouraging the newly arrived, and accompanying new 
settlers coming from the Eastern United States, where I had delivered lectures 
during the year. I delivered fifty-five of these lectures in the Hastern States, 
I also gave some twelve conferences in Quebec. In all cases, the attedance 
was larger than last year, and it seems all present were more interested than 
last year. I am inclined to pause a little, and remark that my conferences in 
the province of Quebec did a great deal of good, in the sense that I prevented 
some twenty-five to thirty families from going to the United States, who came 
to Timiskaming, visited the country and most of them took land and seem to 
be happy. 

In accordance with my custom I invited questions, and after my lecture 
was over, I had to answer many special questions about the country. I must 
say that through these Eastern States that I have visited the majority of the 
French population are very anxious to come back and see our settlements in 
Canada. It seems to me that a great movement would be possible if the Gov- 
ernment could advance the money to facilitate the return of these excellent 
settlers. 

The colonization for the year in New Ontario, and Northern Timiskaming, 
especially the district of Nipissing and Algoma East, and county of Timiska- 
ming, P.Q., has been very successful, not only as to the number of settlers but 
also in respect to amount of money invested. During the spring of 1913 dele- 
gations from the United States sent by intending settlers visited the different 
settlements and reported to those who sent them. I went with them each time 
_ that I was able. They were generally satisfied with the country and reported 
- very favourably. 

I attend to a large correspondence. This year I have received 855 letters, 
have written 939, and have sent 1,000 parcels of pamphlets and maps. 

I have brought to this country 1,500 souls, placing them in Northern 
Timiskaming, Ontario. I have also placed some twenty families, including 
about 140 souls on lands in Timiskaming, P.Q. Those in Ontario took 245 
allotments of land and are pleased with their lot. 

The crop, of every kind, has a very good appearance and promises a fine 
harvest to the settlers of New Ontario and Northern Timiskaming, Que. On 
account of the labour conditions I expect a greater movement in 1914. 


Your obedient servant, 


Rev. J. B. L. Bourassa, 
Colonization Agent. 
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REPORT OF REV. M. F. RICHARD 
Rocersvitte, N.B., April 15, 1914 


W. D. Scort, Esq., 
Superintendent of Immigration, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Str—yYou ask me for an annual report of my administration as agent of 
Colonization and Immigration from April, 1913, to March, 1914. As my 
appointment dates July 7, 1913, I cannot go beyond that date. I entered on my 
duties with a desire to render service to my country. Colonization is of the 
utmost importance to Canada, and I have devoted my resources and energy 
to that work for the last forty years. Repatriation is also of vast consequence. 
Though advanced in age, I consider that, outside of my profession, I could not 
utilize the last years of my life to better advantage than to these national 
questions, colonization and repatriation. In your letters of appointment I note 
the following words, ‘Your work will be to encourage repatriation of French 
Canadians now living in the New England States, and to do this you will have 
probably to make some visits to that part of the United States and secure 
settlers by personal canvass.” 

In the months of August and September last I visited the following cities 
and towns of Maine and Massachusetts, viz., Boston, Waltham, Lowell, New 
Bedford, Fall River, Brockton, Salem, Worcester, Fitchburg, Lawrence, Portland, 
Westbrook, Brunswick, Lewiston, Rumford Falls, Livermore Falls, Skow- 
hegan, Waterville, Augusta, Lynn, Madison, Gardner, Chelsea, Newton, 
Bangor and other places. In each place I delivered a lecture on Colonization 
and Immigration, to numerous and apparently appreciative audiences, composed 
of French Acadians of Canadian origin. I endeavoured to convince them that 
Canada is a desirable country to live in, and I advised them strongly to return 
to their native land. No flag under the sun gives better protection and more 
advantages than the British flag. AJ] possible liberty is given to every denomi- 
nation and nationality. It is a great mistake to abandon the agricultural pro- 
fession to engage in other pursuits, less worthy, less promising and less remune- . 
rative. It is most desirable for all interested to return to one’s native country 
and continue the work so well accomplished by our ancestors, and thus contribute, 
as true patriots, to the prosperity and extension of our Canada. Quite a number 
of our people expressed their willingness and desire to come back to Canada, 
but they had not the means to doso. The expense of bringing back their families 
is beyond them. The young generation accustomed to city life and to handle 
money is not disposed to change their condition. I must say that I do not 
consider it good policy to bring back to Canada indiscriminatingly poor and 
undesirable immigrants. I am informed that as the result of my visit to the 
United States about 150 to 200 families have returned to New Brunswick and 
located in Kent, Northumberland, Gloucester, Westmoreland, Restigouche and 
Madawaska counties. 

About twenty families bought abandoned farms, the balance settled on new 
land. It is difficult to ascertain the exact number of persons returned, as they 
generally settle in their former localities. I am informed that quite a number 
of immigrants returned to Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia since my visit. 
I met a large number of French Canadians and French Acadians in the States 
from these provinces and also from the Magdalen Islands. Each family averages 
from four to five members, so that I would say about 1,000 Canadians of French 
origin returned to Canada (Maritime Provinces) since my appointment as 
immigration and colonization agent. 

My policy is also to make special efforts to retain our people at home. 
What Canada needs is courageous and practical settlers and tillers of the soil. 
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It is useless to depend on those not accustomed to colonization to open up new 
land and establish new settlements; they are not accustomed to such hard 
labour and slow returns. In order to encourage our young men to settle on 
new farms and give assistance to immigrants, we have organized a society called 
“Societé de Colonization et de Repatriement.” The centre of operation is 
Moncton, N.B., and we establish branches in every parish as far as possible in 
French centres. The work is now under way and it promises, as far as I can 
judge, to be at least a partial success. We desire to give some assistance to 
native sons and daughters who are without doubt the most desirable settlers, 
hence the organization of this society. I am giving all the assistance possible 
to this new patriotic organization, believing that in doing so I am fulfilling a 
national duty and performing my mission as a colonization and immigration 
agent, under your jurisdiction, in a worthy manner. 


Your obedient servant, 


Rev. M. F. RicHarp, 
Colonization Agent. 
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Filed by Witness, A. L. Joliffe, Commissioner of Immigration 


Memorandum: 


Forms used with respect to immigrants proceeding to Canada 


In order that the information called for on steamship manifests may be 
available, the steamship companies use what are known as Interrogatory or 
Declaration Forms. These forms are filled out by the intending passengers and 
finally delivered to the steamship purser, from which the manifest is made up. 
These forms are printed by the various steamship companies and the Depart- 
ment is not in possession of sample forms from each company, but it is under- 
stood that the forms of the various companies are uniform. 


OU TN ty 


Attached hereto and marked “ A” is a copy of the Interrogatory Form used 
by the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company. This type of form is used for per- 
sons sailing from the British Isles. 


83 


Attached hereto and marked “B” is a copy of the Declaration Form used 
from the continent of Europe. This particular sample has the questions printed 
in English and Polish. Forms for other countries are printed in the various 
languages as required and the Declaration Form is similar. 


KO 


Attached hereto and marked “C” is a copy of the Canadian Government 
Return. Separate sheets are furnished for each class, the forms being identical 
for each class with the exception of colour. It will be observed that the infor- 
mation called for on the Return is identical with that called for on the Interroga- 
tory or Declaration Forms referred to above. 


5 1D) 


Attached hereto and marked “D” is steamship manifest or Index Book. 
Forms “C” and “ D,” which together form the manifest required by law, must 
be delivered by the ships’ officers to the Canadian Immigration Officer in charge 
immediately on arrival at Canadian ports of vessels carrying passengers, and 
pemoulars of every passenger on board the vessel must be furnished on these 
orms. 

For the forms covering assisted passage applications, see page 37 to 44 of 
the printed evidence. 
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EXHIBIT A 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT IMMIGRATION SERVICE 
INTERROGATORY Form 


A Copy of this Form must be completed for each passenger before the Steam- 


NOD WN 


21. 


ship Ticket is issued. This Form must be handed to the Purser of 
the Steamer on which Passenger sails. Read carefully the 
directions on the reverse side of this Form. 


ere 7. | Olass.. .. .: .:..Wate of Sailing... i. .... 


FeName.@ <¢. &. 


(Print in block letters family name first) 


Pema oe A exe A aes). 15, Age... 


(See instructions on back be this aan 
Are you single, married, widowed or divorced’. 


Country and ae of birth. . 


‘Nationality... Fs Ge as ae 2 og "Race ‘of “people. . 


a fossa diece 6 on back) 


. If in Canada before state between what a : 

. At what address. . Sa ee 
. Have you ever been refused admission to or ‘depor ted from Canada?. oe 

. Do you intend to reside permanently in Canada?.. ee. shes eee 
mean wouwesd?.. .....1..)....2215, What language?. : 


(See instructions on pace) 


Mim wiomevas passage paid?.. .<-. ..... .. 17. Religion:. 


(State ,fenomination) 


. What trade or occupation did you follow in your own country?. 
. What trade or occupation do you intend to follow in Canada?.. Pas 
. If destined to a relative, friend or employer, state which and give name and 


full address. If not joining any person in Canada, give the address in 
Canada to which you are going.. ee Bete 


Give name, relationship and address of your nearest relative in the country 
from which you came. ; 
If a wife or child are to follow you later to Canada give names and ages 


: Have you c or r any a your “family e ever - been "mentally poeeee Le ae 
. Have you or any of your family ever been physically defective?.. .. .. .. 
. Have you or any of your family ever been tubercular?. . oF 

. If in possession of a passport give number, place and date of issue. 


. Money i in possession ‘belonging to passenger. eee 
Pieieiine midnd On. =) .: .....1..'..g-. 


Passenger’s Signature. . 


Booking Agents Signature... .. .. . 


ince and: Dates.c@: .. .. Le Be ae due c, o a a a oi ‘e e 
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READ INSTRUCTIONS CAREFULLY 


In stating relationship (question 3), give the relationship to the head of 
the family accompanying. A wife joining husband already in Canada should 
be shown as “wife,” and the children as “son,” “daughter.” 

If the passenger is not accompanied by any member of his family, the 
word “none” should appear as the answer to question 3. 

In question 9 give the race as traced through the father. If, for example, 
the father is French and the mother Irish, the race will be French. 

In answering question 15, if more than one language is spoken give first 
the mother tongue. 

Persons born in Canada who have not lost their British nationality are 
not required to answer questions 10 to 27, except question 20. 


oe ae 
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To be filled inby CANADIAN IMMIGRATION OFFICER 


Refused 


Remarks 


Signature 
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Question 3.—In stating relationship (question 3) state relationship to heaa of family accompanying 


or already in Canada. 


If not accompanied nor joining relative state ‘‘none.’’ 
Question 17.—In stating religion, actual denomination must be given, i. e., Church of England, Roman 
Catholic, Wesleyan, etc., ‘‘Protestant’’ is not sufficient. 
The Canadian Government Regulations require all Third Class passengers who cannot show signs of 
vaccination either to be vaccinated before landing or to be detained in quarantine. 
If a passenger is unfit to travel, or has any physical or mental complaint or defect, he (or she) may be 


rejected at the ship’s side. 


LIST OF RACES OR PEOPLES 


Race To BE DETERMINED BY RacE oF FATHER 


African (other than negro) 
Albanian 

Arabian 

Armenian 

Austrian (N. E. S.) 
Bavarian 

Belgian 

Bohemian 

Bukowinian (Roumanian 
Bulgarian 

Chinese 

Croatian 

Cuban 

Czech 

Dalmatian 

Danish 

Dutch 

East Indian 

Egyptian 


English 

Finnish 

French 

Galician (Polish, 
German (N. E. 8.) 
Greek 

Hebrew (Jewish) 
Hungarian (Magyar) 
Icelandic 

Trish 

Italian 

Japanese 

Korean 

Latvian 

Lithuanian 

Magyar (Hungarian) 
Mexican 
Montenegrin 
Moravian 


Negro 

Norwegian 

Persian 

Polish (N. E. S.) 
Portuguese 
Roumanian (N. E. 8.) 
Russian 

Ruthenian (Russniak} 
Scoteh 

Serbian 

Slovenian 

Spanish 

Swedish 

Swiss 

Syrian 

Turkish 

Ukrainian (N. E. 8S.) 
Welsh 

West Indian 
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INSTRUCTIONS TO PURSERS 


In completing manifests pursers will, as far as possible, confine themselves 
to the countries of birth, races and languages of people mentioned hereunder. 
Manifest forms are-printed for First Class, Cabin Class, and Third Class. 
The terms “ First Class” and “Cabin Class” are used to distinguish between 
two classes of Cabin passengers. On a two-cabin ship First, Cabin and Third 
Class manifests will be used. On a one Cabin ship, Cabin and Third Class 
manifests will be used. The manifests must be arranged so as to have First 
Class passengers come first, Cabin Class second, and Third Class last. In the 
First Class and Cabin Class sections of the manifests, all passengers must be 
arranged in the following order:— 


1. Returning Canadians. 


(a) Persons born in Canada, 
(b) Persons (whether British or Aliens) who have previously resided 
in Canada and have been absent for a temporary purpose only. 


2 Wounishs: 


3. Immigrants (persons intending to reside permanently in Canada and not 
included in No. 1.) 


In the Third Class section of the manifests all passengers must be arranged 
in the following order:— 


1. Returning Canadians (see definition above), 
2. All others divided into two groups:— 


(a) British subjects, 
(b) Aliens. 


All passenger lists must be arranged in alphabetical order and in their 
respective groups as defined above, each group to be arranged under its proper 
heading, such as “ Returning Canadians”; “ Tourists”; “ Immigrants.” (Use 
one line for group heading.) The page and line of the sheet manifest must be 
entered in the margin of the manifest known as the Index Book. In the case of 
births or deaths at sea, the Purser should make a notation in red ink opposite 
the name, giving date of birth or death as the case may be, together with any 
other information called for in Section 49, sub-sections 2 and 3 of the Immi- 
gration Act. All forms should be typewritten. 

Persons shown in Column 7 as having been born in Canada and who have 
not lost their British nationality are not required to give the information asked 
for in columns 10 to 27 column 20. Columns 27 and 28 of the sheet manifest 
will be filled in by the Immigration examiner at port of landing. 

Each passenger must be given a landing card showing the page and line of 
the manifest on which his name is found. 

Race of people is to be traced through the father. If, for example, the 
father is French and the mother Irish, the race of the child will be French. 

The term “ Relationship ” in column 3, means the relationship to the Head 
of the family accompanying. A wife joining husband already in Canada would 
be shown as “ wife” and the children as “son,” ‘ daughter.” 

/ In filling in column 15, where more than one language is spoken, give first 
the mother tongue. 


N.E.S. means not elsewhere specified. 
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COUNTRIES OF BIRTH 


Africa (British, other Czecho-Slovakia 
than §.A. and Egypt) Denmark 


Africa, N.ES. 
Argentine 
Albania 

Arabia 

Armenia 

Asia, N.ES. 
Australia 
Austria 

Belgium 

British Guiana 
British West Indies 
Bulgaria 

Brazil 

Bolivia 

Central America 
China 

Chili 

Cuba 


Albanian 
Arabian 
Armenian 
Asian, N.ES. 
Austrian, N.ES. 
Belgian 
Bulgarian 
Bohemian 
Chinese 
Croatian 
Cuban 

Czech 
Danish 
Dutch 

East Indian 


Albanian 
Armenian (Aramaic) 
Bulgarian 

Chinese 

Croat (Serbian) 
Czech (Bohemian) 
Danish 

Dutch 

East Indian 
English 
Esthonian 


65927—533 


Dutch Guiana Korea 
Egypt Latvia 
Ecuador Lithuania 
England Malta 
Esthonia Mesopotamia 
Finland Mexico 
France Newfoundland 
French Guiana New Zealand 
Germany Norway 
Greece Pacific Islands 
Holland Palestine 
Hungary Panama 
Iceland Paraguay 
India Persia 
Treland Peru 
Italy Philippines 
Japan Poland 
RACES OF PEOPLES 
Egyptian Maltese 
English Mexican 
Finnish Montenegrin 
French Moravian 
German, N.ES. Negro 
Greek Norwegian 
Hebrew. (Jewish) Persian 
Hungarian (Magyar) Philippino 
Icelandic Polish, N.ES. 
Trish Portuguese 
Italian Roumanian, N.ES. 
Japanese Russian 
Korean Scotch 
Latvian Serbian 
Lithuanian (also Dalmatian) 
LANGUAGES 
Finnish Korean 
Flemish Lettish 
French Lithuanian 
German Manx 
Greek Norwegian 
Hebrew Polish 
Hungarian (Magyar) Portuguese 
Icelandic Roumanian 
Irish (Gaelic) Ruthenian (Russniak 
Italian and Ukarainian) 
Japanese Russian 


Jugo-Slavia 


(Serbia-Dalmatia) 


803: 


Portugal 

Roumania 

Russia 

Scotland 

South Africa 
(Union of) 

Spain 

St. Pierre and Mique- 
lon sy 

Straits Settlements 

Sweden ; 

Switzerland 

Syria 

Turkey in Asia 

Uruguay 

United States of 
America 


Venezuela 
Wales 


Slavenian 

Spanish 

Swedish 

Swiss 

Syrian 

Turkish 

Ukrainian (including 
Ruthenina and Russ- 
niak) 

US.A. (European ex- 
traction) race not. 
otherwise deter- 
mined. 

Welsh 

West Indian 


Scotch (Gaelic) 
Slovenian 
Spanish 

Swedish 

Syrian (Arabic) 
Turkish 
Walloon 

Welsh 

Yiddish 
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EXHIBIT D 


S.S. MANIFEST 
CANADIAN IMMIGRATION SERVICE 
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( Wirst @lassaec. 5.0.0 eae 
TotalsPaassenzer @apacity of Vessel. ee pet ee | Cabin Class = 


Third Class 


INSTRUCTIONS TO PURSERS 


In completing manifests pursers will as far as possible confine themselves to the countries 
of birth and races of people mentioned hereunder. Manifest forms are printed for First 
Class, Cabin Class and Third Class. The terms “First Class” and “Cabin Class” are used to 
distinguish between two classes of Cabin passengers. On a two class ship First, Cabin and 
Third Class manifests will be used. On a one Cabin ship Cabin and Third Class manifests 
will be used. The manifests must be arranged so as to have First Class Passengers come 
first, Cabin Class second and Third Class last. In the First Class and Cabin Class sections 
of the manifests, all passengers must be arranged in the following order: 

1. Returning Canadians (persons having previous residence in Canada). 
2. Tourists. 
3. Immigrants (persons intending to reside permanently in Canada). 


In the Third Class section of the manifests all passengers must be arranged in the 
following order: 


1. Returning Canadians. 
2. All others. 


All passenger lists must be arranged in alphabetical order. The page and line of the 
sheet manifest must be entered in the margin of the manifest known as the Index Book. 
In the case of births or deaths at sea the purser should make a notation in red ink opposite 
the name, giving date of birth or death, as the case may be, together with any other informa- 
tion called for in Section 49, sub-sections 2 and 3 of the Immigration Act. All forms should 
be typewritten. 

Persons shown in Column 7 as having been born in Canada and who have not lost their 
British nationality are not required to give the information asked for in columns 10 to 28 
except column 20. Column 28 of the sheet manifest will be filled in by the Immigration 
examiner at port of landing. 

Each passenger must be given a landing card showing the page and line of the manifest 
on which his name is found. 
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Race of people is to be traced through the father. If, for example, the father is French 
and the mother Irish, the race of the child will be French. 
The term “Relationship” in column 3 means the relationship to the head of the family 


accompanying. A wife joining husband already in Canada would be shown as “wife” and 
the children as “son,” “daughter”. 


In filling in column 15 where more that one language is 


tongue. 


N.ES. means not elsewhere specified. 


COUNTRIES OF BIRTH 


Africa (state, colony or Egypt 


dependency) 
Albania 
Arabia 
Armenia 
Asia (N.ES.) 
Australia 
Austria (N.ES.) 
Belgium 
Bulgaria 
Central America 
Czecho-Slovakia 
China 
Cuba 
Denmark 
England 


Esthonia 
Finland 
France 
Germany 
Greece 
Holland 
Hungary 
Iceland 
India 
Ireland 
Italy 
Japan 
Jugo-Slavia (Serbia) 
Korea 


spoken, give first the mother 


Latvia South Africa 

Lithuania South America 

Mexico (state country) 

Newfoundland Spain 

New Zealand St. Pierre and Mique- 

Norway lon 

Pacific Islands Sweden 

Persia Switzerland 

Philippines Syria 

Poland (inel. Galicia) Turkey-in-Asia 

Portugal _ Ukrainia 

Roumania (incl. Buko-United States of 
wina) America 

Russia Wales 

Scotland West Indies 


RACES OF PEOPLES 


African (other than Czech Trish Roumanian (N.ES.) 
Negro) Dalmatian Italian Russian 
Albanian Danish Japanese Ruthenian (Russniak) 
Arabian Dutch Korean Scotch 
Armenian East Indian Latvian Serbian 
Austrian (N.ES.) Egyptian Lithuanian Slovenian 
Bavarian English Magyar (Hungarian) Spanish 
Belgian Finnish Mexican Swedish 
Bulgarian French Montenegrin Swiss 
Bohemian Galician (Polish) Moravian Syrian 
Bukowinian (Rou- German (N.ES.) Negro Turkish 
manian) Greek Norwegian Ukrainian (N.ES.) 
Chinese Hebrew (Jewish) Persian Welsh 
Croatian Hungarian (Mayyar) Polish (N.ES.) West Indian 
Cuban Icelandic Portuguese 
: ae 4 
7 He NAME Age a ae ee notion (Give, eed Palade 
€.G:ek. Single 
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This space to be filled in by Immigration Agent at Port of Landing 


SiSea ne). ult. dy. Sead sd) 1c) Gee egies ee eee Tame §. aceilag ak RIO. eee. h 2 oi 
Sailed from” 2c cowosk. ot DS Ae ee Mamie REA eR, BLE SONGE dene. ctton toons AQi3 

Arrivied abr coicc ok sire one OM iis icie eee a ee Ope ten EW ee iad. elec ont otclock sue eae m. 
PeAndede at. sec. ws ter eee o'clock! Cai eee Tree uh Shoal OEY ie ns Abid oS Gabin Class; 32. 
Third Class (. i’... 000. + 2s co Mee eee cee eee Mo balet: SS WAGs as ae. che shake Seo ana eee 
Billvok Health. 30.) skecte Cais eee eee No. held at Quarantine............ eee eee e teens 

FIRST and CABIN CLASS INSPECTION 

Medical Hixaminersy. i... cnc oo ele ae ee bepan' ats: ccc cee completed at44- igs ere 
No. detained by Medical Examiners for Canada.......... for UWS eA per scene Motalicc. oer 
Gival ixaminers) 2s iss. : eee ie eran: ates eee completed at..:.... sssteer 
No. detained by. Civil Hxaminers for @anada..:..-..-....- for WULSEAR Ey ek cee Totale:asoes é 


THIRD CLASS INSPECTION 


Medical: Examiners¥: 2). 4.50.50. WEP Cate ss.) completed at ......2.+-< 2 eee 
No. detained by Medical Examiners for Canada .......... for UiSeAtee sae ie Total soe 
Civil ixamineneee ee Pes Bei cas began ate. oc natin: oe irs completed at... . 0. os 
No. detained by Civil Examiners for Canada........ fOr, WESGAC esas gees cy: Total <......35 See 
©.P RR, spassengersiletuby, 2.50. 6..2 ss eee os See GT AING ait. venek- cv o's 6 huis ys co eee 
CUNER: passengers: lettaby. ....05... 0 Ree train at pieced. +s (ss is ss +e eee 


2 0c 0c oa oo ba 00 0 use en pe 9 0 S060 © ue 00 c/o 6 e)aln) sian 


Port Agent. 


MANIFEST 


Total number of 
Superficial Feet in the i 
VESSEL’S NAME TONNAGE several Compartments | WHERE BOUND 
set apart for 
passengers other than 
Cabin passengers: 


SUMMARY 


oo Number of Souls Number of adults to which they 
; are equal under the Immigration Act - 


AU pSeee eh Eie See ae 


Children under 14 years of age... ee. 
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CERTIFICATE OF MASTER OF VESSEL 


ig ih Maggs ee eT Se RB 


(Immigration Officer ) 


CERTIFICATE OF SHIP’S SURGEON 


I HEREBY CERTIFY that I have, during the present passage, made the inspection called for in 
Section 49, ss. 1 of the Immigration Act, and that to the best of my knowledge and belief the information 
given in the manifests is true and correct in all particulars relating to the mental and physical condition 
of said passengers with the exception Of-......cccccccccccccccsssecsesseseeseeee persons whose names are enumerated on the 
Ship Surgeon’s list which I have prepared, 


Declared before 


“(Signature of Ship’s Surgeon) 


(Immigration Officer ) 


Memorandum: 
Australian and New Zealand Immigration Forms 


Copies of application and other forms used by the Governments of Australia 
and New Zealand are not on file in the Department. 


PRODUCTION 


Filed by Witness Owen Culshaw 
May 10, 1928. 
A. A. FRASER, Esq., 
Clerk of the Committee, 
Agriculture and Colonization, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Dear Str,—In checking over my evidence given this morning in regard to 
the Medical examination, and in particular to the illustration relative to the 
case of. one, Flora MacDonald, I regret to say that I find I made a mistake in 
giving the weight of the girl at 150 lbs. While I was speaking I had the weight 
in my mind according to English standards, i.e. 15 Stone, but unfortunately I 
mentally transposed this as 10 lb. to the Stone, hence the error for which I offer 
my apologies to the Committee. 

I shall be glad, therefore, if this explanation can be made in the official 
records. 

Yours faithfully, 


M. OWEN CULSHAW, 
Staff Captain. 


Nore.—15 stone, 14 lbs. to the stone, equals 210 lbs. 
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Memorandum filed by the Department of Immigration and Colonization 
On page 516 (No. 17) of the Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence of the 


Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization, dated Thursday, 
May 10th, 1928, Mr. Culshaw of the Salvation Army stated that a household 
worker named Flora L. McDonald of Glasgow, Scotland, has been refused the 
reduced rate and that no other reason was given than that this migrant weighed 
150 pounds. Mr. Culshaw stated in part as follows:— 


By Hon. Mr. Forke: 


Q. She was refused only because she weighed 150 pounds?—A. Yes. 

Q. For nothing more than that?—A. Nothing more than that. If 
you will look at our London files you will find a letter in regard to this 
girl saying that “she is of stupendous weight and we cannot recommend 
her for assisted passage.’”’ We have since appealed the case and the 
Director has endorsed the card that she could come forward as a fully 
paid passenger, but she cannot be given the reduced rate, and there is no 
other reason given to us than that she weighs 150 pounds. 

Q. The Departmental records will have to be examined?—A. I will 
give you the name of the girl. Her name is Flora L. McDonald: she 
comes from Glasgow. 


We cabled London to submit an immediate report regarding this case and 


the following reply has just been received from the Director of Emigration in 
London:— 


Govt Lonpon 
IMMIGRATION 


Ottawa 


Culshaws statement respecting Flora McDowall gross misrepresen- 
tation facts stop McDowall certified three C marked obesity stunted 
height weight two hundred and ten pounds avoirdupois her breadth almost 
equal her height not a domestic and never was now unemployed and 
because of obesity decidedly unemployable case papers mailed preserve 
and return 

TOROSUS 


You will notice by the above cable that Flora McDowall was certified 


under paragraph (c) of Section 3 of the Immigration Act, which section reads 
in part as follows: — 


3. No immigrant, passenger or other person unless he is a Canadian 
citizen, or has Canadian domicile, shall be permitted to enter or land in 
Canada, or in case of having landed in or entered Canada shall be per- 
mitted to remain therein, who belongs to any of the following classes, 
hereinafter called ‘“ prohibited classes ”:— 


(Oi) 

(b) — 

(c) Immigrants who are dumb, blind, or otherwise physically defec- 
tive, unless in the opinion of a Board of Inquiry or officer acting as such 
they have sufficient money, or have such profession, occupation, trade, 
employment or other legitimate mode of earning a living that they are 
not liable to become a public charge or unless they belong to a family 
accompanying them or already in Canada and which gives security satis- 
factory to the Minister against such immigrants becoming a public 
charge. 
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Filed by Witness, Miss Gertrude Childs 
Cindler— 


Father, born in 1862, died 1920. 

Mother, aged 50, 

No. 3 aged 29, son. All born in Eastern Galicia, Poland, 
No. 4 aged 23, daughter. formerly Austria. 

No. 5 aged 21, son. 

No. 6 aged 17, son. 

No. 7 aged 10, son, born in Winnipeg. 


Father was born in Austria of Jewish parents. Had some elementary edu- 
cation in Jewish and at an early age became apprenticed to a glazier in native 
district. Came to Canada in October, 1913, to wife’s brother (who is well off), 
having brought eldest boy with him. Worked only a very short period prior 
to outbreak of War. 


Appearance.—Short, heavy set, coarse features on square face, brimmed 
with thick, dark brown beard, small eyes, in all giving him a grizzly look. 
Prominent curvature of the spine and shabby unclean appearance (on week 
days only) on Sabbath he was always well-dressed and spotless. 


Health—He suffered from Chronic Bronchitis and Asthma, weak heart, 
deformed chest. (Medical reports Dr. McDonald 1915 and Dr. Hamilton 
1916). 

Letter from Winnipeg General Hospital February 10th, 1922, also shows 
he suffered from sclerosis and in April, 1920, had a cancerous growth removed 
from under right arm pit. In June, 1920 he was again at the Hospital, diag- 
nosis Carcinoma of right breast, extending to the axilla (armpit). Operated 
on and died on 13th Aug. 1920. Primary cause Carcinoma of breast; secondary 
cause Right-sided Pneumonia. 


Mentality—On 16th October, 1918, Dr. Hinks of the National Commis- 
sion for dealing with Insane, together with his Secretary, Miss Keyes, called 
at the house and stated afterwards that this man was mentally deficient. 

As far as the woman is concerned, Dr. Hinks stated she was mentally 
deficient. Dr. Mathers, on October Ist, 1921, examined her and found her to 
be of mental age of approximately 12 years, definitely subnormal, but could 
not be classed as “‘ feeble-minded.” 


Mother—Born of Jewish parents, same as her husband. Was domestic 
prior to marriage. Illiterate, though she speaks three or four languages fluently. 


Appearance.—Tall, heavy build, rather masculine, bad teeth, squinted 
eyes, slight lisp in speech, great beggar, poor housekeeper, sloppy, filthy and 
untidy. Tender mother, was a very faithful wife to her late husband and 
devoted to her children. 


Health—Afflicted with Sinovitis (Muscular pain). 


Arrival in Canada.—M. brought her out here in 1914 and she came on 
August 7th, 1914 with the children enumerated No. 4, 5 and 6. (See below). 

No. 3, son, left home very early, probably in 1915. Not much is known 
of him. He was here to his father’s funeral but his mother would not let us 
see him. It is doubtful if he is very bright. 
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No. 4, girl, aged 23. She is short and has one measure from her shoulders 
to the waist line. She is squinted, has deformed teeth, is very childish, has 
an extremely unpleasant appearance. 

Med. Diagnosis—None. Attended school (never got beyond . Con- 
sider her rather (Grade one, A.L.) mentally deficient, Dr. A. A. Hamilton, 
Dated Winnipeg General Hospital, 20th January, 1916. 


On 16th October, 1918, Dr. Hinks said: “ Self-evident mental deficiency. 
(She is still at home and being followed by mother everywhere she goes.)” 


Dr. Mathers diagnosis 1-10-21, definitely mental age 8.6/00, given age 
16, real age 18. Intelligence co-efficient of .55, should be reduced since the 
mother did not give her correct age. 

On July 24th, 1922, her mental age is shown as 7 years and co-efficient of 
.41. Requires Institutional care. 


Son, aged 20.—School Rept. May, 1923, shows he was still at school in 
Grade 6, this was his 9th year at school. Health good, very slow. Up to grade 
in spelling only. Arithmetic only to Grade 3 or 4, lazy and inattentive, no 
initiative, is not in any sense troublesome, however. 


Occupation.—None, at times selling newspapers. 


Mentality—According to Dr. Hinks: Deficient. Dr. Mathers, with a 
physical age of 14 years, gives a mental age of 10/7/12, co-efficient .78. His 
real age however 18 and not 14. His co-efficiency is, therefore, very materially 
lower. 

Dr. Mathers says he is a border-line case that may ultimately have to be 
considered as definitely feeble-minded. 


Son, 16—Dr. Hinks thought this boy was unusually bright when com- 
pared with the rest of the family. In 1921 his examination by Prov. Psychia- 
trist showed him somewhat deficient, but on July 24, 1923, Dr. Mathers 
reports a co-efficient of .98, with chronological age of 13 10/12. (He is really 
one year older than that). Shows very good results at school. Normal. 


Son No. —High-grade Moron, mental age 5, physical age 7, co-efficient .60. 


Relief —Family first applied for assistance in December, 1914, and remained 
a public charge till date. Up to October 31, 1923, the family was assisted by 
the United Hebrew Relief, Associated Charities, S.W. Ass’n. and S.W.C. respect- 
ively. After that date and until now, only by the M.A. Commission and besides 
were known to be habitual beggars or rather “snorers’”’ among the better off 
Jewish quarters. 


Deportation—Had it not been for the World War, same would have taken 
place. Family has acquired legal domicility and could not be deported now. 


Naturalization —Since the man’s death the woman became naturalized and 
has been under allowance from Child Welfare. S.W.C. Relief issued to family: 


1916.00. ld kiee. aelnserht) ables phe Been ipeoss eam 
TONG ee ae ee ey ee er 210 65 
TOU PEE S33 i) AL OWE ISO TS Thee eG eee 273 07 
OPS? 3. Ree 2, Ae Poe So eee ee ee 498 92 
19bQer fev... OIel nh Visio Wires ee are 608 85 
FORIGW. Teaiout ail JC I eroned Baegoes Bo a ae 821 04 


1920 Se eee 735 73 
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Re ee ee 677 42 
1923. 77 Wee cee. Ot, OF OSL d2O. ooy 530 25 
ode ON I AE am FL ce a PN 200 58 

otal... |. eres OL. 18 364,590. 78 


Plus Child Welfare 1924- 1925.. oR. oe ane to OU 


Plus Hospital expenses. 


Mr. Stenson born in England, orphaned, put to work, came to US.A., then 
to Canada, in 1906. Married in Winnipeg in 1909. Worked in city steadily 
until 1922. . Assistance given 1914-1922 by church and neighbours because 
of insufficient income. 


Mrs. Stenson was born in England in 1888, came to Canada in 1905, worked 
in woollen mills in England from age of 12 until came to Canada. Worked for 
White Star Manufacturing Co., and Smart Bag Co., until marriage in 1909. 

See report from Psychopathic Hospital, Jan., 1923: “We have now examined 
nine members of the Stenson family, with the following result: 


George Stenson, Father, 47 years of age, English, arrived in Canada 1904. 
Did well at school, and up to a few years ago apparently was steadily employed. 
He is somewhat hyochrondriacal and is lacking in initiative. He is nevther 
mentally deficient or psychotic. 


Eva Stenson, mother, 37 years of age, arrived in Canada 1904. Apparently 
a normal infancy. At school reached Standard 3, at 13 years. . Mental age 9 
% > years, intelligence co-efficient .62, a high grade moron. 


Stanley Stenson, 15 years of age, born in Canada. Mental age 9; intelli- 
gence co-efficient .68. A high-grade moron. 


Evelyn Stenson, 13 %o years of age; mental age 7 years; intelligence 
co-efficient .45. A high-grade moron. 


Harold Stenson, 11 years of age; mental age 6945 years; intelligence co-effici- 
ent .40. :A high-grade imbecile. 


Maurice Stenson, 8% = years, mental age 6%.5. Intelligence co-efficient 
.66. A high-grade moron. 


Cyril Stenson, 6 years, grade 4 years by the Knox Scale, Intelligence co-effi- 
cient .63. A low-grade moron. 


Dorothy Stenson, 4 years, mental age 34 years. Knox Scale, Probably 
another moron. 


Trene Stenson, 2 years, tested between one and two years by the Binet Test. 
Intelligence normal so far as could be judged at the present time. Signed A. T. 
Mathers. 


Alice Stenson, 9845 years, mental age 81445 years. Intelligence co-efficient 
.87. Sub-normal ‘intelligence. 


Gordon, aged 12, is still to be examined. 

Relief 1922—$73.99 

Relief 1923—161.64 plus Unemployment Relief Dec. 
Relief 1924— 64.00 plus Unemployment Relief Dec. 
Relief 1925— 14.69 Tota] $314.32 
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Hospital care: 
Gordon. From Oct. 17-22 to June 24-23; 250 days 


at $1.75 Pernidaye io . & 430550 

Margaret. From Oct. 30-22 to Bee se 99. 46 vets 
nt $175 pervday.:.. 2s : 80 50 

Cyril. From Jan. 17-23 ie Jan. 26- 23. 9 ‘eas at 
$1.75 per day.. one. : ¥5 75 

Alice. From May 22-23 ite aute 8- 93: 17 dbs ny 
$175: per day... .. : 29 75 

Gordon. From July 23-23 to Feb. 2 44 213 oe a 
Sl 7oiper day 20 2s b, 372 75 

Morris. From Sept. 25-23 to Oct, 11-23: 16 suas at 
StS per days... : 28 00 


Mrs. S. 'To Board and Nursing F Gencal Biceatiel 
from Dec. 16-23 to Jan. 19-24; 34 beeie at 
$1.75per Gay ny Ar 59 50 
To Board and Nursing at Children’s eee: 
Dorothy. From Feb. 2-24 to Mar. 25-24; 52 days 


at $1.75 per day . 91 00 
Morris. From July 29-24 to Lt T- 24: 9 ae = 
Sle er Gay cil cae 15 75 
Wilfred. From Jan. 14- 25 to Feb. “4-25: 21 days 2 
Sl/b.ner diy, 5 ae 36 75 
$1,167 25 
1927 
TD Assisted! 22.0908" fGen 
ae; Britighsis oh jet soit eee ee ee 
3. Moreionl! P05 Si eae er ee ee ce 
4. Assisted Passage: occ 00, 
5. Psthtime. 4. aT SR eS Oe © 
6) Repeats. ee 
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Filed and Printed by order of Committee on application of Mr. Boulanger, M.P. 
(Translation from French) 


To the Honourable the Minister of Justice, 
Honourable Members of the Cabinet. 


It is the wish of more than a quarter of a million electors that the members 
of this delegation are here to acquaint you with. 


You are not without knowing, Sir, that there exists in Canada quite a 
marked movement of exodus to the American and Canadian cities. Statistics 
lately gathered on this subject show this clearly. 


It is undeniable that among the causes of this exodus, is the impossibility 
for a great number of heads of families to settle their sons. Therefore these 
native sons of Canada leave for foreign Jands or large cities under disadvantages, 
both to themselves and the country as a whole. 


On the other hand, within the last few years, great efforts have been made 
to populate Canada through immigration. With that aim in view the Govern- 
ment has greatly increased the advantages in favour of immigrants, especially 
British immigrants. Reduced transportation rates, assistance in the way of 
loans and in every possible manner, nothing has been spared to make our 
country as hospitable as possible to the new comers, brought to our shores so 
as to develop the natural wealth of our Country. 


While these immigrants enjoyed these numerous advantages, the Canadian 
settler was left to his own resources. Too high transportation rates, lack of any 
assistance, kept him away from this source of wealth, in which he would like 
to share. It is therefore not astonishing that he has too often taken the road to 
the United States or has sought to better himself in towns. 


As long as the public was not apprised of the existing situation, the people 
submitted without too much complaining of conditions they thought normal, 
to-day, however, things have changed. 


In the course of the three weeks these signatures that we are submitting to 
you were gathered, we received a great number of letters expressing real 
indignation. This indignation over the inferior treatment meted out to the 
Canadian settler, did not come from individuals here and there, but from 
people high up and with influence speaking on behalf of large groups. We 
deem it our duty, Sir, we missionaries of colonization and representatives of 
national societies, to acquaint you of the present situation. 


If we include the number of parishes which have answered our appeal by 
sending a certain number of signatures gathered, notwithstanding the poor 
condition of roads which hampered a great number of them, if on the other 
hand we take into account that women electors, with a few exceptions, were not 
asked to sign this petition, if we further add the large number of parishes which 
requested a further delay so as to get everybody to sign, we are in a position 
to state that the 125,000 signatures which are making the present request that 
has been submitted for your consideration, represent the wish of more than a 
quarter of a million electors. Many more thousands of signatures that have 
been delayed will reach us, we shall deem it a duty to forward to you, Sir, the 
expression of their wish. 

In this petition, signed by representatives of all classes, from the province 
of Quebec and centres where the French language is spoken in the province of 
Ontario, the West and the Maritime provinces, in this petition where are mingled 
the names of leaders, pastors, names of the most honourable and venerable 
citizens, together with those of workmen and farmers, what is requested? 
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The wording of the petition is very explicit. (The text of the petition 
follows) : 
Numerous articles which have appeared in the English newspapers, as 
well as the clear statements of many notable people, representatives of the Eng- 
lish element, lead us to believe that the request we have placed before you 
meets with the assent of those citizens no less desirous than we are of seeing 
Canada expand and of keeping its best citizens in this country. 
This petition, Sir, is very opportune to second the Boulanger motion 
which requests on the whole the same things as we are ourselves asking. 
We believe, Sir, that it would be an excellent opportunity to prove to the 
electors who up to the present have placed their trust and given you their 
support, that your desire and that of the Government are to meet the just 
claims contained in this petition. 
An objection which has already been disproved by the honourable member 
for Bellechasse, is that such favourable treatment would have for effect of 
emptying the eastern provinces to the benefit of the west. 
It is easy to see through the absurdity of such a fear. Only those who are 
forced to, will leave the eastern provinces. 
No one deserts his parish or his province just for the sake of going away. 
In fact, first the Western provinces will always be far off lands and con- 
sequently less attractive. 
Secondly, the trip, no matter how alluring may be the rates of trans- 
portation, will always require a considerable outlay. 
Thirdly, usually lands are not given away since $6,000 is needed to pur- 
chase a half section of good land. 
Fourthly, the Western lands will never have the very great attraction 
which Canadian cities have, nor the enchanting inducement of the Quebec 
countryside. 
Fifthly, furthermore, the future western settler will have to sell his farm 
in the east before he is able to leave for the west, because he will be in need 
of money. 
It is quite evident, when we consider that every year, when the harvesters’ 
excursions take place, those taking part can travel to the Prairie provinces for 
about $20. Hundreds of Canadians take the trip with the idea of making their 
home there and in no way do the eastern provinces feel the decrease nor are 
they the poorer. 
As it is necessity and not pleasure which urges our fellow citizens to seek 
their share of the Canadian West’s wealth, there is no reason to believe that 
a movement will take place from east to west except the displacement of those 
which necessity forces to leave. Under such circumstances, experience proves 
that if the present prohibitive rates continue, the exodus to the United States 
will also continue, as it has been the case for over sixty years. 
We should feel very happy, Sir, to learn from your lips, and by an official 
act of the Government, that already the people’s wish has not only been heard, 
but also granted. 
We feel confident that your spirit of fairplay and justice, and that also 
of the Government, will accede to claims which are very in earnest and intend 
to continue until entire justice is done. 
The “Bureau des Missionaires—Colonisations ””. National Societies, by 
Signers: 
Gen. Mgrs. M. Bilodeau, ptre. 
Joseph Hallé, Bishop of Petree, Superior of the Miss. Colonisations of 
Canada. 

J. A. Ouelleti, Ptre. representing the Archbishop of Montreal. 

A. S. Deschene, Ptre. Missionnaire Colonisations, representing Manager 
Plante. 
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A. Erny Aoid, Ptre. Miss. Col., representing Mgr. Mathiew dioc. of Regina. 

L. M. Cornellier, La Chambre de Commerce de Montreal. 

A. Lepage, Ptre., Alberta central. 

J. P. Malo, Conseil Central des Simdicats Catholiques de Montreal. 

Henry L. Auger, Societé Saint Jean Baptiste de Montreal et la Societé 
Nationale de colonisation. 

Lionel Lanoise, societé St. Jean Baptiste, Section N. D. au Trés St. Sacre- 
ment. Representing also le Comité de la Fédération des Societés 
Catholiques de Montréal. 

Aldéric Lalonde, président of L. U. C. C. 

Thomas Poulin, L’Action Sociale Catholique of Quebec, Saint Jean Baptiste 
de Quebec. 

L’Abbé J. E. Secours, ptre., representing l’Archevéché of Ottawa. 

Herman Bruneau, Ottawa, Ont. 

Poh Prevost,t Ae CbJ..C: 

Thomas Moncion, A. C. v de Hull. 

L. J. Chaquon, St. John Baptiste Soc., Ottawa. 

J. A. Lapointe, Organizer Societé des Artisans C.-F. 

Adélard Chartrand, Director general, Artisans, C.-F. 

Rodolphe Lapointe, Representing l’A. C. U. 

C. A. Ménard, Order of Jacques Cartier. 

J. P. I. Gagnon, Trés, Gén. l’A. C. V., Montréal. 

J. Victor Cholette, Prés. Chambre de Commerce, Hull. 

J. Victor Cholette, Directeur des Oeuvres Sociales, Ottawa. 

A. Bélanger, President St. John the Baptist Society, 


To the Honourable Ernest Lapointe, Minister of Justice. To all his hon- 
ourable colleagues in the Federal Cabinet. To all the honourable members 
representing in the House of Commons ridings where electors speaking the 
French language are to be found. 

The Central Committee at a regular meeting held on March 23, 1928, on 
a motion introduced by Mr. Henri Leroux, Manufacturer, seconded by Mr. 
Joseph Boileau, Manufacturer, unanimously adopt the following order of the 
day: 

1. Whereas the Dominion Government has initiated an immigration cam- 
paign and grants special advantage to immigrants both from the United States, 
and from Europe, without granting equal advantages to Canadians who wish to 
establish themselves in districts of settlements throughout Canada. 

2. And Whereas it behooves us to favour first the citizens of this country, 
and that Canadian citizens find it unfair that settling advantages be granted 
exclusively to foreigners; 

3. And Whereas the present regime has the effect of forcing inevitably 
the Canadians to emigrate to the United States, who might establish themselves 
on lands that have been set aside for settlement; 

4. And Whereas the surplus of our old Canadian parishes is the best settling 
element and already attached to the country by its traditions, and that we must 
not weaken before any sacrifice to keep it in this country; 

We, the undersigned, members of the Central Committee of the Catholic 
Association of French Canadian youth, request the honourable Ministers and 
members who represent our race, that the following terms, be granted to the 
Canadian settlers: 

1. That the very large amounts expended on foreign immigration be applied 
in such a way as to give preference first to the settlement of sons of large 
families residing in Canada or wishing to return from the United States; 

2. That a special rate, limited to one cent per mile, to any point of settle- 
ment in Canada, as follows: in the province of Quebec, New Brunswick, Ontario 
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and the Canadian West, be granted to genuine settlers; that up to the age of 
seventeen inclusive children of said settlers be transported free of charge t0 
said districts of settlement; that the same rates be granted, for a return ticket, 
to the heads of families wishing to visit the said districts with the object of 
settling there. 

3. That an active campaign be carried on in the old parishes with the 
object of making known the real advantages offered by the Government to 
Canadian settlers. 

The petitioners feel confident that through the good - ill of their members, 
the Government will grant their legitimate claims. " 

For the ‘“‘ Comité Central de ’A. C. J. C.” 


The Chief of the general secretary’s office. 


ALPHONSE de la ROCHELLE. 
PP) MW“ EREVOSE: 


To all members representing the French Canadian people: 


We, the undersigned, request that the following terms be granted to the 
Canadian settlers: 

1. That the same amounts expended for foreign immigration be applied 
first to settle the sons of our large families residing in Canada or wishing to 
return from the United States. 

2. That a special rate limited to less than one cent per mile to any dis- 
trict of settlement in Canada, either in Quebec or outside of Quebec, be granted 
to genuine settlers; that up to the age of seventeen inclusive, the children of 
settlers be transported free of charge to districts of settlement; that the same 
rate be granted, for a return ticket, to heads of families wishing to visit those 
districts with the object of settling there; 

3. That an active campaign be carried on in the old parishes and the 
United States, with the object of making known the real advantages of our 
districts of settlement, as well as the advantages which should be granted by 
the Government to Canadian settlers with the object of stopping the exodus to 
the United States. 

We feel confident that the resolution of the honourable member for Belle- 
chasse, Mr. O. L. Boulanger, seconded by Mr. Boivin, member for Shefford, 
and by many other members, among them Messrs. P. F. Casgrain, for Charle- 
voix, Henri Bourassa for Labelle, C. &. St. Pére for Hochelaga, Maxime Ray- 
mond, for Beauharnois, also big speeches already delivered, will meet with the 
unanimous approbation of the Government. 

We also feel confident that, through the medium of our members, the 
Government will see fit to grant our legitimate claims. 


This resolution bears the signatures of 125,000 people. 


We are pleased to endorse the present petition. It puts forth reasons which 
seem to us very much to the point. Is it not right to grant to the native sons 
of this country the same advantages which are afforded to foreigners? We 
trust that the great effort undertaken in that direction will be crowned with 


success. 
GEORGES, 


Arch. coad. of Montreal. 
Montreal, April 15, 1928. 
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CHAMBRE DE COMMERCE, MONTREAL 


Resolution adopted by the Board of “la Chambre de Commerce”, at tts 
meeting held on Wednesday, April 18, 1928 


IMMIGRATION 


Whereas the Dominion Government is carrying on an active campaign of 
immigration both in the United States and Europe, it would therefore be desir- 
able to include, in the advantages offered, the Canadians who wish to establish 
themselves in district! of settlement throughout Canada. 

And whereas it behooves us to favour first the citizens of thivx country. 

And whereas the present regime does not afford as many acvantages to 
Canadians, who might want to establish themselves on lands of settlement, as 
it does to foreigners; 

And whereas the surplus of our old Canadian parishes is the best element 
of settlement and we should not weaken before any sacrifice so as to keep it in 
this country. 

That the enormous amounts expended for immigration purposes be applied 
in such a way as to favour first the settlement of our large families residing 
in Canada; 

That a special rate limited to one cent per mile to any point of settle- 
ment in Canada, as follows: in the province of Quebec, New Brunswick, On- 
tario and Western Canada, be granted to genuine settlers; that up to the age 
of seventeen inclusive, the children of said settlers be transported free of 
charge to said districts; that the same rate be granted for a return ticket, to 
heads of families wishing to visit said districts with the object of settling there; 

That an active campaign be carried on in the old parishes with the object 
of making known the real advantages of those districts of settlement, as well 
as the advantages offered by the Government to Canadian settlers. 


True copy 
J. C. Granes Contant, 
Secretary. 


THE CATHOLIC UNION OF FRENCH AND CANADIAN YOUTH 
Local Committee of St. Boniface. 


The following is a copy of a resolution adopted at the Local Congress of 
the A. C. J. C. of Manitoba, held at. Letellier in 1927. 

Whereas the transportation companies offer very low rates of transporta- 
tion to immigrants arriving from Europe to settle the Canadian Western pro- 
vinces, and that settlers coming from the Maritime provinces, Quebec and 
Ontario must pay the full fare and ‘that therefore an unjust discrimination exists 
against the Canadian settler residing in the Eastern provinces, which induces 
him to emigrate to the United States instead of settling the Prairie provinces. 

On the motion of the “Circle Ritchot,” the “A. C. J. C.” assembled in Con- 
gress at Letellier, June 12, 1927, do unanimously resolve: to request the authori- 
ties, having jurisdiction in regard to this discrimination which is detrimental 
‘to the best interests of Canada, to do away with this evil the soonest possible, 
thus placing the settlers from Eastern Canada on the same footing as the 
immigrants from Europe. 
a0 this resolution ae unanimously adopted and followed by loud applause 
from the numerous congressmen gathered from every part of the province. 
Sincerely devoted to J. C. and the A. C. J. C. 


JOSEPH J. de AMBROSIS, 


Chief of the District Secretary’s Office, 


Manitoba. 
65927—54 
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Quesec, April 13, 1928. 
Mr. L. C. Boutanecer, M.P., 
House of Commons, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Str:—At a regular meeting of the “Union Catholique de Voyageurs de Com- 
merce” of Quebec, held on April 14, the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted. 

1. That the same amounts expended for foreign immigration be applied to 
favour first, the settlement of the sons of our large families residing in Canada 
or wishing to return from the United States; 

2. That a special rate limited to less than one cent per mile to whatsoever 
point of settlement in Canada, in Quebec or outside of Quebec, be granted to 
genuine settlers; that up to the age limit of seventeen inclusively, the children 
of said settlers be transported free of charge to districts of settlement; 

That the same rates be granted, for a return ticket, to heads of families 
wishing to visit those districts with the object of settling there. 

3. That an active campaign be carried on, with the object of making known 
the real advantages which should be granted by the Government to the Canadian 
settlers with the object of stopping the exodus to the United States. 


Believe us, 
Yours respectfully, 
The “Union Catholique des Voyageurs de Commerce de Québec.” 


By ALPHONSE PATRY, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


PRODUCTIONS 
Filed by Witness W. J. Egan 


P.C. 183 


Privy Council 
Canada 


AT THE GOVERNMENT House at OTTAWA 
Wepnespay, the 31st day of January, 1923. 


PRESENT 
His Excellency the Governor General in Council: 


His Excellency the Governor General in Council, on the recommendation 

of the Acting Minister of Immigration and Colonization, is pleased to rescind 
the Order in Council of the 9th day of May, 1922 (P.C. 717), and the same is 
hereby rescinded as from and after the 15th February, 1923:— 
; His Excellency the Governor General in Council, under the authority of 
section 38 of the Immigration Act, 9-10 Edward VII, chapter 27, as amended 
by 9-10 George V, chapter 25, and having regard to unemployment conditions 
now existing in Canada, is pleased to make the following regulation and the 
same is hereby made and established accordingly :— 


From and after the 15th February, 1923, and until otherwise ordered, 
the landing in Canada of immigrants of all classes and occupations, is 
perey prohibited, except as hereinafter provided:— 

The Immigration Officer in Charge may notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of P.C. 23 of the 7th January, 1914, permit to land in Canada any 
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immigrant who otherwise complies with the provisions of the Immigration 
Act, if it is shown to his satisfaction that such immigrant is,— 


(1) A bona fide agriculturist entering Canada to farm and has 
sufficient means to begin farming in Canada. 

(2) A bona fide farm labourer entering Canada to follow that occu- 
pation and has reasonable assurance of employment. 

(3) A female domestic servant entering Canada to follow that occu- 
pation and has reasonable assurance of employment. 

(4) The wife or child under 18 years of age, of any person legally 
admitted to and resident in Canada, who is in a position to receive 
and care for his dependents. 

(5) A United States citizen entering Canada from the United States, 
provided it is shown to the satisfaction of the Immigration Officer 
in Charge, that his labour or service is required in Canada. 

(6) Any British subject entering Canada directly or indirectly from 
Great Britain or Ireland, Newfoundland, the United States of 
America, New Zealand, Australia or the Union of South Africa, 
who shall satisfy the Immigration Officer in Charge at the port 
of entry that he has sufficient means to maintain himself until 
employment is secured :— i 

Provided, that the only persons admissible under the authority o 
this clause are British subjects by reason of birth or naturaliza- 
tion in Great Britain or Ireland, Newfoundland, New Zealand, 
Australia or the Union of South Africa. 

And provided further that the provisions of this Order in Council 

shall not apply to immigrants of any Asiatic race. | 


(Signed) RODOLPHE BOUDREAU, 
Clerk of the Privy Council. 
The Honourable 


The Minister of Immigration and Colonization. 


Filed by witness, W. J. Egan 
P.C. 642 


Privy Council 
Canada 


AT THE GOVERNMENT HOUSE AT OTTAWA 
WeEpNEspay, the 11th day of April, 1923. 


PRESENT 
His Excellency the Governor General in Council: 


His Excellency the Governor General in Council on the recommendation of 
the Acting Minister of Immigration and Colonization, is pleased to order that 
Clause (5) of the regulation established by Order in Council of the 31st of 
January, 1923, (P.C. 183) shall be and the same is hereby cancelled and the 
following substituted in lieu thereof: __ ; 

(5) Any United States citizen entering Canada from the United States who 

shall satisfy the Immigration Officer-in-Charge at the port of entry that 
he has sufficient means to maintain himself until employment is secured. 


(Sgd.) RODOLPHE BOUDREAU, 
Clerk of the Privy Council. 
The Honourable, ee 
The Minister of Immigration and Colonization. 
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Filed by witness, W. J. Egan 


P.C. 534 


Privy Council 
Canada 


AT THE GOVERNMENT HOUSE AT OTTAWA 
Tuurspay, the 8th day of April, 1926. 


PRESENT 
His Excellency the Governor General in Council: 


His Excellency the Governor General in Council, on the recommendation 
of the Acting Minister of Immigration and Colonization, is pleased to amend the 
regulations with respect to the landing in Canada of immigrants, established by 
Order in Council (P.C. 183) of the 31st of January, 1923 (as amended by P.C. 
642 of 11th April, 1923) and the same are hereby amended by the addition, 
immediately after Paragraph No. 6 of the following two new paragraphs: 

(7) A person who has satisfied the Minister that his labour or service is 

required in Canada. 

(8) The father or mother, the unmarried son or daughter eighteen years of 
age or over, the unmarried brother or sister, of any person legally 
admitted to and resident in Canada, who has satisfied the Minister of 
his willingness and ability to receive and care for such relative: 


Provided that this clause shall not apply to the relative of any resident of 
Canada who himself failed to observe the conditions under which he 
was admitted to Canada. 

’ (Sed.) E. J. LEMAIRE, 
Clerk of the Privy Council. 


The Honourable, 
The Minister of Immigration and Colonization. 
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Name 1920-21 -| 1921-22 1922-23 1923-24 1924-25 1925-26 1926-27 1927-28 Total 
$ cts. $ cts $ cts $ cts $ cts $ cts $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. 
Canadian Council of Im- 

Poo Gr Womens. | 1O;2b4mMOlmriaid. Neeecke ilies. wed. .pogereed. sake. cvadrellommewot |. sone st 10,254 10 
APICES We UAL. 6... « nn: eR ye ee es Wee accu oh. oc cnhe vps [ is oe tates [nw as HE oe 1,500 00 
L’Unien Nationa le Fran- 

caise, Montreal........ 1 O0R UO cee. PS ODOKO0 |i OOO OO ie ee et SB ee alban. Mom de 3,000 00 
Salvation Army......... 15,000 00} 26,500 00} 26,500 00} 35,000 00} 25,000 00] 25,000 00} 25,000 00].......... 178,000 00 
Dr. Barnardo’s Home...}.........: SROOOKOG emMEOOG OO ty. Sone aN eee ctal eid wlio ares leet ete 5,000 00 
Canadian Women’s 

Hostel— 

La Ut) ie it rae 500 00 350 00 350 00 350 00 350 00 350 00 350 00] 2,600 00 
St. John 500 00 500 00 500 00 500 00 500 00 500 00 500 00] 3,500 00 
Montreal 3,000 00} 3,500 00} 3,500 00} 3,500 00] 4,000 00} 3,500 00] 5,000 00} 26,000 00 
Toronto 750 00 500 00 500 00 500 00 500 00 700 00} 2,000 00} 5,450 00 
Winnipeg 750 00 750 00 750 00 750 00 750 00 750 00 750 00] 5,250 00 
Revina,..... 750 00 750 00 750 00 750 00} 1,000 00} 1,000 00} 1,000 00} 6,000 00 
Calgary 500 00 600 00 600 00 600 00} 1,560 00} 1,500 00} 2,500 00} 7,800 00 
Vancouver 350 00 250 00 250 00 250 00 350 00 350 00 350 00} 2,150 00 
St. George’s Home, Ot- 

Pelweu cctee”. stds dsb Pe REN Chis vies Gb ols el DOO) OO We BOOIOU! ye F351. o1Bh.. «PETES E Scr «meter pe. Ia. bea ERS 3,000 00 
Middlemore Home, 

Pala i ee Abs . 1,000 00 1,000 00 
Mr. Fegan’s Home...... das = fel O00 O0}ia- . 1,000 00 
Marchmont Home, 

Belleville! s) Ses. se. ..1,000 00] 1,500 00 2,500 00 
National Children’s 

Home and Orphanage, 

SEVMMOULLONG tc eee te cline fue eae s Me ROOO NO Jeet OOOO iiss ciremrcayicraes came ie eet mceumerc | aol Soo ieee eres 2,000 00 
Canada Colonization 

FAR SO GS WADI DERLE EE cL occ ccc catelvcsseccs es AG 000. 00|100; QG0;00 [ei oe. a ek, le ice tL eee ceeds 140,000 00 
Scottish Immigration 

ATMS G ICUS Fe etn [ini vei: cpteiellinicia wie averallle wie ua sams 5,500 00} 6,800 00} 5,000 00} 5,000 00}.......... 22,300 00 
WeaneaTaneve MECH ARee ais cack cu lecs secs clalmexcescce. Pie BB Yer Paar SAN | een ae heme ead Ue ann, 4,866 67 
British Imm. and Colon. 

ASCE MON redline [eae a ache hoe kia eos oot ea le scceecces|umeioeess « 1,500 00} 5,000 00] 5,000 00] 11,500 00 
Sraronne gC AINIMISe fe eee eis once sivalis qeices sehr |eec come e[ et onat ease [Senge «areas 2.50000] ei sae 2,500 00 
British Welcome and 

Welfare League, Tor- 

GUD iow og edn ee Seba [CRIS 3 Bie Es] (Scie Greene ain [Osea tame ry Gigi gS REe Aah Uta ne Ue ees] | Oe mare 2,500 00} 1,000 00} 3,500 00 
ermsl OSCR EAN ceiie |). Mahe h obs lscs oes sis A oy Tel Bee wea 1 pe RaT 0 (ce © aera. a" || ae 250 00 250 00 
Canadian Red Cross 

PEICLC NEE EO Pe Sak Se WeNR Fo attics aoa ciate tie [ah . cline sclees hc cee rele s heotiele cedeotivas 3,244 44) 3,244 44 
Ewa rrneele GIT (OP ene 45 or] SARL c Cesc (Oia eerie! Py ieneeee cel [eimai feaieh a [reais eget We SG: | | 5,000 00} 5,000 00 

27,754 10] 42,600 00} 80,200 00}151,133 34] 41,433 33} 40,450 00) 48.650 00} 26,944 44/459,165 21 
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Resolution of the United Farmers of Canada, Saskatchewan Section, passed 
in convention at Moose Jaw, 1927. 


(Ordered to be incorporated and printed in the record by resolution of the 
committee. ) 


Resolved: That the United Farmers of Canada in convention assembled 
do not approve of a vigorous immigration policy on the part of the government 
until our own unemployed are cared for and those brought out in former years 
are assimilated and stabilized and that we go on record as being opposed to the 
granting of any special privileges to those coming into the country which are 
not granted to our own citizens. This indicates clearly that we believe the 
immigration problem to be neither a religious question nor a question for cor- 
porations noa a question ofr any individua] political party. It is entirely an 
economic question and we believe that the policy should be worked ont jointly 
by the provincial governments and the Dominion Government and the respon- 
sibility for carrying out that policy definitely placed on the department of immi- 
gration. And further that no one political party nor religious body nor corpora- 
tions should be ailowed to solicit or dmp immigrants “indiscriminately within 
the Dominion of Canada but that all immigration activities should cease until 
the whole question has been thoroughly examined on a scientific and economic 
basis. 
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STaTHMENT of persons on whose behalf letters to facilitate entry were issued on 


recommendation of Members of Parliament, etc., 


1926, to April, 1928, inclusive. 


Col J. Arthurs, M.P.. . 
lie Mis Auger MEPs 3 
R. K. Anderson, MP.. 
A. Amirkanian, Brantford. . 
Armstrong, J: E., M.P.. 


Hon. Dr. Beland.. sae 4 eh ea a 
AV OV tie IA pe eON NN: 
eamienoni. lec ee. MPa eee tk 


Bell Rhomas’ MR sets . 
Bettezs Arthur, MuP: 
Black, Hon. W. A.. 
Boys; WA. .M.P.:* 


Boulanger, O. A M 1a 
Bothwell, C. E., M.P.. 
Boivin, P. E. MGR. 
Blanchard, iS) av Ps 
Bell, Leslie MP. 
Benoit, ue MP. 


Bell, C. Ww. IME 


Bowen, F. W., MP do 13 ory 


Bradette, J., M.P.. 


Beaubien, A. L., MP.. _ vt 3h. GCS 
Berger, samuel, Ottaway .?, “bb: 
agetond. ak. vAva MPMI). Fok. 0 


Beaubien, Hon:. ©. Pinon 
Boudreau, Lucien, M.L.A.. 


Bmishol, senator H.. ..%.% on a ae 


Gheymner, Ho RW. MP». 


eee Te MEP sy a. 


Wascrain, Pierre, M.P...,... 
Woman. Dr's [Ds MeP-. 


Gascanen, Dr) Ue. 6... . ih a 2 


Cannon, Hon. Lucien.. 


ChaplinHon, J. Do. 5). vo. eke 
ACanmnoelle Wie NMP f. ke 
Wohen@d.. Montrealice 2. o.-s5-45 5. 
Cowley, ARIE IO ae eee 
‘Claw avai, Dies Iu Wil iia i or me 


Deslisle, M. S., M.P.. 


Deslauriers, Dr., M-P. Pes 


ubaes. Je, Be vA.) Mu... 


‘Dunning, Hon. Chas.. .. ie a < a 
Dems Om Anuar MER ss 5 3. |. 


Denise: Je. MiP: 

Ditieevv me, VEPs 
Dickson, W.- Ge Toronto... 
Edwards, A. M., M-P.. 
Hiliotte ton. J. ©. 
Euler, Hon. W. De 


Edwards, Gordon C., MP. : ee i. aS 


Ellenson, E. M.. 


Eisenberg, E., pRarantoee, cv. 
Hisete sum Macene, MePe)..0.. 5-5 .- 
Hontine: Or J. hi: Mer... ... 


Fraser, W. A., Trenton.. 
Freiman, A. J.. 


Forke, Hon. Robert, Pie AG, 


Bun S 


bo 


i an) 
Pe TREN RF OWN OONN NN RNP RN ror 


om _ _ 
PACH 1) en 4 Bo WOE Oa Sip SISOS RS 


=) 
o) 


ra 
wBewonsS oe 


Guthrie, Hon. Hugh.. 


Gordon, Hon.’G. N.: ie Bi. a ie 


eae de dies IMDIR 

Gott. Be. ie 

a "A: MeRe rs 

Geary, Col. Gah MP.. aa 

German, Ue AGP M., Toronto. 

Goodison, T. W., MP. gst. 


Girouard, W., mpl Ay 


German, W. M., M_P.. 
Gardiner Robts sViekse 32 
Gervais, Theodore, ‘M.P.. 
Goldfield, B., Ottawa.. 
Garfunkel, Mr., Toronto.. 


Hatfield, Hon. Senator P. eae is 


pers flee: Mises 2 
Hall, Wee vAss MAE 
Hele. a Aes MP.. A 
Hall, T. ¥., KC, Cobourg. . 
Heenan, Hon. Peter, MEPS 


Hanson, R. B., MP bie 0) 29D | 


Howard, Chas. B., M.P.. 
Hay, F. W., MP.. 


Harding, R ahs KC, ‘Toronto... i 


Hocken, H.°C., MP.. 


Homuth, Carl, MPP.. Os ae 


Harmer, Senator:. -. 
Hepburn, M. F., MP.. 


Hervey, General, contractor Si al ie 


Hunt, J af. Hamilton": ee eae ete ee 
Ihnyyinn, 185 Jel IML, Wom. 25 4. 


Jacobs* Swe Vibes ees 


Johnston, F. G., Toronto. . US ar) 


Aelibiti, Wy Jel, IIe. 


Vane: Fics ds ee tee 
Kaye Wallonia MEN oe ea a 
Kaiser Ur le he IMER a ee 


Karam, S., Ottawa.. 


Kerwin, P., Guelph.. — i cc . 


Laflamme, L. K., M.P.. 
acombpe; Mie. Mele ae 
Lang, Malcolm, M.P.. 
Tanetone io Vie ek 
Lapointe, Hon. Ernest.. 
Iajrerre: Shr. AC. MERE: 


Lawson: Oy Smire: “orontos. +. 4. 


Lucas, W. ae MiePe a 
Leslie, Howard. Manitoba. 


Lennox, Col. Herbert T., oe ie 


Lawson, Uo 18, Toronto... 
Lepofsky, S., Ottawa.. 
Mcintosh C2 sRe Mee 
McCoig, Sanaa AG Be 


McClenaghan, Stewart, Ottawa. a ie 


McGibbon, Dr. Peter, MP.. 
MacDonald, letoim, 18, Wules 
MeDonald, Finlay, M.P.. 


for the period April, 
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‘MicMaster, A. R., K.C., M.P.. 
McLean, M., MP.. eee ies 
McMillan, Thos., MP.. 
Murray, Hon. Hed 2. 
Mercier, J. A. MP.. 

Morin, Rene, MUPEAS Os 
Murphy & Donald, Toronto. . 
Malcolm, J., M.P., Hon.. 
McPhail, Agnes, MP.. 
Minion ddion Dra 
Maloney, Die MES Ales MP.. 
Mercier, Paul Mee. 2 - 
McPhee, G. W., MP.. 
Murdock, Hon. ‘James. 


Miles, Henry, M.L.C., Montreal. . ap 


Massey, Hon. Vincent. . ‘ 
Minnis, WEG) Montreal. . 


McGuire, W. H, Toronto.. is a a 


Matthews, R. C., M.P.. 
Motherwell, Hon. W.. Re 


Martin, Hon. John §&., "Toronto.. : 


Ms argosches, Mrs., Ottawa.. 
Monahan, T. L., Toronto. . 
Monte, PHS Hons: 
Neill, A. W., M.P.. 


Citta: ROG) Miplaee fee ee 


One J. Ray. MUP. 
Ornstein, A., Ottawa. 


Oiler! Ald’ Theta” iaatltoue 


Power, Chas. G., M.P.. 

Pettit, Gane MP.. go) ae 
Rouliot Je be Vinke a ee 
Preston, Dro. wk.. Men: 
Price, A. Be GE. 
reston We ae che Cobourg. 
Perley, Sir George.. : i: 
Perras; Bs WW: MUP: 4 ae se 3 
Prevost, J. EB MP.. Nhe: 


Pek EOL MP ae Gee 


Robinson, Col., M.P.. 
imassde Gc Neb. 
Rennie, Dr. G. Sy MP.. 
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Rb eames el sai ae aie eee 
Rinfret, Hon. Fernand.. .. . 
Ralston, Hon. J. L.. 
Raymond, M., M.P.. 

Robb, Hon. Tk ae 
Robitail ‘le, Clement, MP.. 
Rioss: “Aly hy MUP a: 
Ryckman, Hon. 196, By. MP.. 
‘Ryerson, R. E., MP.. 
Robbins, Major. Shs - 


Rose, Bernard, K.C., Micmac 


Rutherford, Dr. J. Wa Wee .. 
Smith, R. K, MiP ays 
Senn, M. C., M.P.. 
Spence, De Mike 3 
Shipway, Thos., Toronto.. 
Stinson, Jie gk. (MGR ee 
Stevens, Hon. H. H., MP.. 
Semple, G. H., Montreal... 
Smoke, F., MP.. he 


Sifton, Harry, Toronto. ct nn : : 
Smith, Hon. Lewis, Fredericton... .. 
Smith Arnold Ni. IMePee 9) 35 ee 


St. Pere, H.C:, MER:: 
Simpson, T. E, M.P.. 
Stewart, H. A.. M-P.. 
Seguin, P. A., M.P.. 
Shon. ae Be MP.. 
G., 
Je 


He 


Sanderson, F. 
Sinclair, Hon. 
Tobin, E. Ms M. 
Telford, W. P., M. Ps 
Thorson, a 7 M.P.. 
Ap bine ss Ge. Toronto. 


Veniot, a Redes 


ae 
le 


Vallance, John, (M.P.. ; : a a co i 


Wihite Ra Se. vee 
Weiss, B., Ottawa.. 
Wiounes Hi, Jee 


Young, A. MacG., MP.. ae o fe 


Young, Col. N: Ms Mere 
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